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ROYAL COiDnSSION. 


QEOmE R. I. 

George the Iton, by tbe Grace of God, of Great Britam, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor John Henry 
Whitley; 

Our Bight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Valangimon 
Shankaranarayana Srinivasa Sastci, 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved;— 

Sir Ellice Victor Sassoon, Baronet; 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Knight Commander of Our Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, Companion of Our Most Eminent Order 
of the Indian Empire; 

Sir Alexander Robertson Murray, Enight Commander of Our Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire; 

Andrew Gourlay Clow, Esquire, Companion of Our Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire, Indian Civil Service; 

Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed, Esquire; 

Ghanshyam Das Birla, Esquire; 

John CM, Esquire; 

Narayan Malhar Joshi, Esquire; 

Diwan Cham,an Lall; and 

Beryl Milhc ent le Peer Power, Spinster; 

Greeting! 

Where^ We have deemed it 62 q)edient that a Commission should 
forthwith issue to enquire into and report on the existing conditions of 
labom m mdustrial undertakings and plantations in British India, on the 
lx;* *i^d standard of living of the workers, and on tite 

^tions between employers and employed, and to make recommenda¬ 
tions : 

How know ye t^t We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
toowledge and ability, have authorised and appointed, and do by these 
^^ts authorise ^d appoint you the said John Henry Whitley 
^Mimmn); Valangimon Shauka r auarayana Srinivasa Sastri; Sr Ellice 
Victor Saloon; Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola; Sir Alexander EobertBon 
Murmy; Andrew Gourlay Clow; Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed; Ghanshyam 
D^Birla; Joto CM; Narayan Malhar Joshi; Diwan Chaman Lall 
ana Beryl Millioent le Poer Power to be Our Ckmunissionets for the 
purposes of the said Inquiry: 
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And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Conunission, 
We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more 
of you, full power at any place in Our United kingdom or in India, 
to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of ibis Our Commission; and also 
whether in Our said United Kingdom or in India to call for information 
in writing; to call for, have access to and examine all such books, docu¬ 
ments, refers and records as may afford you the fullest ioformation 
on the subject, and to mquire of and concerning the premises by all other 
lawful ways and means whatsoever: 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you, or any 
of you, to visit and inspect personally such places as you may deem 
it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the 
purposes aforesaid: 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commis¬ 
sion shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Com¬ 
missioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed 
in the execution thereof, and of every matter and thing therein con¬ 
tained, although the same be not continued from time to time by 
adjournment: 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, 
have Hberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission 
from time to time if you shall judge it expedient so to do: 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little 
delay as possible, report to Us under your hanck and seals, or under 
the hands and seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the 
matters herein submitted for your consideration. 

Given at Our Court at Sunt James’s the Fourth day of July, 
One thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine; In the 
Twentieth Year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

J. B. Glynes. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR IN INDIA. 

REPORT. 


To 

Tuii KINO’S MOST EXl’ULLliNT MAJESTY. 

May it pk*<is(' Your Al.iji'sty, 

VVe, (li(‘ Coiunu'”.i<uu‘i‘s jppoiiilod <o ciifiuiroiato and report on 
the exietiiig Cijtvliliious of Liltourin industrial undertakings and plantations 
in Britisli Lulia, on the health, oliieieucy ami standard of living of the 
workers, iuul on tlie relations l)(dwo<'n cnij>loyers and (unploycd, and to 
make recoiumeiid.itions; hunddy submit to Your Majesty the follow¬ 
ing Ri'porl. 

Our Eepoit is signed by all of us with the exception of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahiiutoola who was elected President of the Legisliibivo Assembly 
on the 17th of January 1{>31. From that date he was iniahlo to take 
further part in our pwxjeedings luiil for this reason he does not sign 
the Report. AVe, ace gi’ateful to him for the help which ho gave until 
he was called to other duties. 

CHAPTER [. -INTRODUCTION. 

Toots. 

After our ap])oiiitinent, we prepared a list of subjects on which 
we particularly desired iniormidion, and arranged for its despatch, with 
a short cov(>riug letter, to those btslies and mdividiuls who appeared 
likely to be in a jmsition to ])rovide information of value, inviting them 
to send meinor.vndti. The letter and the list will be foiuul in an Appendix 
to this Report. Thereafter we assembled at Bombay on 11th October 
1929, anil began our public .se&siims at Karachi four days later. Between 
that (late and 22nd March 1930, the Commission was continuously on 
tour and visited all tlie (uglit major provinces of British India (exclud¬ 
ing Burma), and Delhi, Ajiuor-Merwafa and Coorg. During the course 
of this tour we held 107 public .seasons at 37 different phices, which 
mcluded all the leading industrial centres in Lidia proper. We met 
again in Loiidon lui 3rd Jiuio 1930, and betw'cen that date and I3th 
August 1930 we liold there 24 sessions for recording evidence and for the 
consideration of the material then in our hands. Thereafter we left 
England for Burma, spending on the way 4 days in Ceylon for the pia- 
pose of gaining certain information relating to conditions in plantations 
in that island. Wo reached Biama on 19th October 1930 and, after 
a tour there, sailed for India on 11th November 1930. We met again 
in Delhi for the preparation of this Report. Prefaced to it is a sketch 
map of our tours, which extended to 16,000 miles, exclusive of the 
journeys between London and Bombay and Colombo. In the course 
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CHAPTER I. 


of our enquiry we held in all 128 public bittings for tho oxarnination of 
witnesses and 71 private sessions. 

Assistant Commissioners. 

In each piovince wo were aided in our ell<Juiric^s by Assistant 
Commissioners, who were selected with tho help of ])roviueial ({ovorn- 
ments as representatives of employing and labourjng inl^M’Obtb. \\o 
had the co-operation of a special body of Assistant (^oimnis^ioiUTs in 
respect of railway questions. In addition, we had associated witli us 
in most areas one or more ladies with local knowledge and exp<u lence. 
Alistof all those who served in these capacities is appended ioth(‘ Report. 
We thus had the advantage of being associated wdth a body of incm and 
women who, though they took no part in the framing of our Report, 
brought to our sessions a wealth of wide experience, intimate local know¬ 
ledge, and wise counsel. 

Procedure. 

In all the centres visited we invited a selection of those witnesses 
who had forwarded memoranda to appear before us for oral (examination, 
and we were thus enabled to examine representatives of all the Govern¬ 
ments, all the leading associations of employers, nearly all the loading 
labour associations and a large number of individual witness!‘S, both 
official and non-official. We also visited as many industrial imdortakings 
and plantations as we could in order to familiarise oui*selves with the 
nature of the work, to come into closer contact with managomonts tmd 
workers, and to enable us to form a true judgment of the conditions. 
We made 180 such visits. In addition, in all the more important 
centres, we made inspections of housing conditions in tho areas wliero the 
workers live and of hospitals and other institutions which concerned our 
enqui^. As our tour progressed we found it increasingly usedul to 
examine workers selected by oui*selves at the scene of their work or neai* 
their own homes. We were thus able, in many cases, to secure evideneo 
of a character which could not have been obtained by summoning tlio 
witnesses in question to more formal surroundings. After we had 
completed the greater part of our first tour, th(* importau(*t‘ of con (‘ring 
a wide field in the time available made it necessary for us at times to sit 
in two panels. When these met in the same centre, one pamd d<'alt 
with railway witnesses. In the Madras Presidency tb(‘ panel sysliOm 
was employed to enable us to visit more areas 1 ban would otliCTwisc have 
been possible. 

The Evidence. 

Our request for written memoranda met with a liberal r(\sponse. 
In all 490 such memoranda were submitted. These represent an immense 
amount of thought and labour on the part of all concerned and in many 
c^s a large amount of expense, generously home. Governments, asso¬ 
ciation of employers and employed, officials and other experts iuid pri¬ 
vate individuals have all endeavoured to furnish for our assistance the 
re^tsof their experience in the best form available. Tho oral 
eviaence, to which 8S7 persons contributed by appearing before us, has 
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been supplied with equal generosity, and a inuubor of witnesses placed 
us further in their debt by fumisJiing supplementary statements at a 
later date. In souk* ca8<‘s we Ji«ive had to coinimmt on the lack of infor¬ 
mation which W(‘ would luvo liked to obtain, but this kick is duo almost 
entirely to such inlorniation not being av«iilable in any form, tind not to 
any reluctance to give it to us. Wo are conscious (hat exigencies oi time 
and space have [irt'vented us from making the fullest use oi all the material 
supplied. But, whato'^er th<‘ value of our K(‘port, the volumes of evidence 
which accompany it constitute a source which, for years to come, should 
yield a wealth of information, not available eheuli(‘re, tor the study of 
labour questions 

No trouble uas spared by all concerned to facilitate oiu* en¬ 
quiries, and to assist us in our tours. We would acknowledge esi)ecially 
the generous hospitality with which we wore everywhere received, and 
the facilities and ready help given to us in our inspections. Our thanks 
are also due to the Secretary ot State for the Colonies, the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment, the Ceylon Association in London and the Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon for their valuable help : and to the Director ol the International 
Labour Office, who placed the resources of that office <il om* disposal, 
and readily responded to our requests for information. Wo would thank 
all responsible for the accommodation freely placed at our disposal for 
our work in India, and the High Commissioner foi India, who permitted 
us to use the new India House for our meetings in London. 

Arrangement of the Report 

The Report falls into six main divisions. Conditions of employ¬ 
ment and work in the factory industries are discussed first (Chapters II 
to VII). Pour chapters follow on similar questions in lelation to mines, 
railways and other forms of industrial activity (Chapters VIII to XI). 
This completes the review of working conditions in industry, and we pass 
to the standard of life of the industrial worker ((Chapters XII to XV). 
The next group of chapiers is devoted to general questions related mainly 
to Ihc industrial worker, namely, workmen’s compensation, trade unions 
and trade disputes (Chapters XVI to XVllI). We then turn to the 
plantations and deal in four chapters with the work and life of plantation 
workers (Chapters XIX to XXII). After discussing certain special 
questions rtdatijig 1o Burma, we deal in turn with statistics, general 
administration and the constitution in relation to labour (Chapters XXIII 
to XXV). 

The Survey oi Conditions. 

The Report attempts throughout to fulfil the dual task laid 
upon us of reporting on existing conditions and of making recommenda¬ 
tions. We have come to our work from very different fields of experience. 
This has been most valuable in ensuring that every question is seen from 
several differing angles, but it has made it no simple task to present a 
common picture. While each of us, writing individually, might have 
placed the emphasis differently in some places, we have tried in our 
survey to express collective views, and have, we hope, succeeded in 
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moaldiiig our ijidividual iii^jji'ociations of tUo position into a consistent 
whole. Everv one has uny familuiriiy with India realises Ihe danger 
of generali^ation‘^ reoarding so vast a country. Yei» it is iini)ossible to 
prepare a survey in reasonable cc)lnpa^s withoiil geiKTalisai ions. While, 
therefore, we lia\e eiiJeavdiir<‘d to obtain as literal aeeuraey as possible, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that it would b(‘ pos,sibl(‘ to adduce some 
exception to a iiumb»*r of the peiu^ral st.at<un(‘iits ma(l<\ In a few eases, 
we are awaie of isolated employers, small groups ol w'orkers or (‘ven minor 
industries to wddcli <uc]i stat<mu‘ut»s are inapplieabU* \\(^ believe, 
however, that »uch g^jneralihations as are juade are ac*(*urat<‘ iiitlie sense 
that the exct*pti()U'» are not of sufficient iinjyorl.oiet^ to atTe<*t our cou- 
cluJons, 


The Recommendations. 


\\»‘ ill'* viitmii at a tinre when ciiciim'-tanees, both eeonomie 
and political, are exeei^tional. In the eeonomie spliero India, in commrni 
with many other eouiitrios,i,s facing a])eriod ol st.rt‘ss. Indian industry 
is involved in the general depression, and many cd tlu^ industries with 
which we are concerned are facing serious difKenities which, hope, will 
soon be surmounted. AVitli ordt‘rIy progress in India, Iku* industry 
^ould have a i?reat future. But the presetit position is one of ajixiety for 
industrialists, for many workers and for all concoruod in (lovcu'nment. Wo 
have considered thi* extent to which we should allow our i'(‘( 5 omnieAdat»ions 
to be influenced by the events of ihe last year, and have concluded t»hat it 
\yould be wTona for us to give these' any large influence. India has the 
right to ex])ect from us, not a series of rooomniendations framed in the 
light of the existing crisis, but a considered programme for tlu' devel<»p- 
ment of labom policy. As a matter of fact nearly all our i»vid*mc (5 relati's 
to eondition.> in 1929 or early 1930, before llu' present crisis (hsvcloped. 
Our survey, therefore, is a survey of conditions as they f h<‘n stood and, for 
the most ]>art, our recomniendations arc^ framed wiih reb'nuice to emunn- 


stances as they then existed, U the ex<*( ution of some of the e.hanges we 
advocate is made more difficult by reason of tlu^ pretsMil position, oth(‘rs 
are thereby reiahu’ed more easy to introduce, Mom(‘ re(‘(»min<'nda1ions 
involve no ex}H*n>e, otliers call for linaueia* outlay ; but, a- a whole, they 
axe calculated to secure increased pros])eTii»y. II is stuuelimes assuuaMl 
that good Conditions for labour involve a sa(Ti(i(*,o for imhistry. But, 
in the experience of India, there is abumJant cvichuiee to show that a geiu*- 
rous policy in respect of lab<iur is a wise policy in ivspeot of industry* ft 
is not possible for Iii<Iia to secure a permaiu'nt advance for ]»er industries 
at the expense of her labour, and we are confident that this is far from her 
desire. In the views submitted to us, the suggestion that cheap labour 
IS a national asset was seldom made. On the contrary, there is wide¬ 
spread reco^tion of the fact that industrial activity 8nds its strength and 
much of its justification in the prosperity of all who contribute to it. We 
Mve attempted to exercise as much foresight as we can, and we believe 
that the prmoiples underlying our recommendations are likely to abide; 
mt wo have not attempted to anticipate the problems and difficulties of a 

lUtnirc O'AnArii.tvii'in 
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The Political Outlook. 

Th<' jm-w'iit iiiuc is iidt loss oxce])tional in tlie itoiincdl spli'To. 
Ouv >\nrl( in hnliii ius boon can'icd ou wliou poIitic.il Usi:e>> Itavo loomed 
iaru;*', tiiid, iis wo wnlo, givoX consthiilioual changes are being considered. 
Wi' ai“e Iia[)py to n'cord llu* fiict tliuL political ooutruversies have not pre- 
venlod many who hold w idoly differing views in politics from co-oporating 
w ith us for 1 Ik* b('noiit of labour; iiiid we have been aide to frame the great 
majority of our rocoiuinondatious without reference to possible changes 
in the coiLstil iitioii. The needs of labour arc e^dent, and the methods we 
recommend for meeting those needs are largely independent of the nature 
oi fclie governuient of the coimtry. “ The, nation in every country dwells 
in tin* cottage ”, and tlu* well b('ing of the people must be the primary 
concern ol any government, whatever its form and composition. Our 
experience gives us the hope that in the India of the futme the welfare of 
the workers will receive* an increasing measure of wise thought and of 
generous action on the part of all who can influence their lives. 

Diwau tJhamau Lull desires to add that opinions must differ re- 
g.u’ding the coiiclusioTLS to be (hawn from the evidence and he regards the 
recommendations as tho minimum which should be enforced without 
delay. 
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CHAPTER II.-MiaRATION AKD THEIFAGTOBY WORKER. 

(1) DISTRIBUTION 0¥ FACTOBIKS. 

We consider in this and the three following chapters the labour 
employed in what may be described as perennial factories, i.c., we 
exdiide from corsideration at present all the faelories which, dealing 
mainly with agricultoal products in the raw state, wwk for part, of the 
year only and we also exclude all those establislnncnts which oitln'r use 
no mechanical power or, using power, (unploy less than 20 persons. 
Unfortunately the available statistics do not classify pcnmnial and 
seasonal factories separately. They classify factories in groups according 
to their products, and while large group of factories are ('utirely perennial 
and others entirely or predominantly seasonal, there arc groups which 
include both seasonal and perennial factories. The figures for the peren¬ 
nial groups are a.s follows:— 


Indu'strle?*. 

Pactorios. 

Av<»rago 

daily 

minibor 

em]>loye(l. 

Cotton f^pii ning and ii^eaving 

205 

238,000 

Jutfc spinning and weaving 

93 

347.000 

Other textiles! 

68 

11,000 

Textiles 

4r>s 

606,000 

Engineering and Metal Woilw 

B71 i 

;ur>,(KK> 

Others (Kon-texiiiea'' 

1,122 

155,(K)0 

Total 

2,451 

1 

1,100,000 


The above figures and others given throughout this cha p fct'r relate 
to 1929 except when otherwise stated. 


We give in Chapter VI some statistics of the predominantly 
seasonal and partmlly seasonal groups. Making an estimate of tire 
number of factories included in these groups which are really perennial, 
we bdieve the number of perennial factory workers to be approximately 
a million and a quarter and the number of peremual factories to b« in the 
neighbourhood of 3,500. Eougihly speaking, then, the workers in the 
cotton spinning and weaving mills, the jute mills and the engineering 
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and meial works form three £?roups of about Iho same size, and number 
about a million in the aggregate, x\hilo the remaining perennial factories, 
which ar<* Keatt<TC(l over a large number of industries, employ possibly 
a quarter of a million |,)er&ons in all. 

Cotton Testiles. 

Hince f he middle of last century, Bombay, on account of its excel¬ 
lent shipping and railway facilities and business [enterprise, has dominated 
the cotton textile industry. There are still about 118,000 workers in the 
mills of Bombay City and Island. The second centre of the industry is 
Ahmedabad, in Oujerat, with about 70,000 operatives: other centres in 
the Bombay Presidency include Bholapur, Surat, Broach and Jalgaon. 
The 203 cotton mills of the Presidency employ in all about 232,000 per¬ 
sons. The remaining 92 mills with about 106,000 operatives are 
distributed over many jiroA'inccs and towns. Most important 
among these are Madras, Madura and Coimbatore in the Madras 
Presidency, Nagpur in the Central Provinces, Cawnpore in the United 
Provinces, and the vicinity of Calcutta. There has recently been a ten¬ 
dency for the industry to push into the smaller towns in the cotton- 
growing tracts. Those have the advantage, not possessed by Bombay, 
of proximity to recruit iug grounds for labour and to the markets for both 
the raw material and the manufactured article. Generally speaking, 
the industry has been expanding nearly everywhere except in Bombay, 
and the ileelino in employment in that city has been balamm 
by the expansion elsewhere, as the following figures show;— 


Year, 

Mills. 

Operatives. 

1892-03 

120 

113,000 

1902-0:? 

189 

167,000 


241 

244,000 

1922 

264 

327,000 

102:? 

271 

324,000 

1924 

275 

325,000 

1025 

281 

332,000 

1020 

275 

339,000 

1927 

280 

343,000 

1928 

279 

319,000 

1920 

295 

338,000 


There has also been an expansion in Tndian States, which are not included 
in any of the figures given above. The industry is hirgely in Indian hands. 
In Bombay, Parsees, who wore responsible for its initiation, and Gujerati 
Hindus have the biggest interests and the latter class control nearly all 
the mills in Ahmedabad. Biuropeans control some mills in both ^ese 
centres ami they and Hindus of various provinces are responsible for most 
of the mills in the smaller centres. Mnsalmans control some mills in 
Bombay, but few, if any, elsewhere. A considerable number of Hnglish- 
men, drawn mainly from Lancashire, are employed in the mills as manageors 
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or heads of departments throughout the industry; l)ut llieroarenou 
many mills where the whole of the managing staff Indian. 

Jute Ilfills. 

The jute textile industry, which emj)Ioys about i lu^ saane umnbor 
of persons as the cotton textile industry, prcbonls several points of con¬ 
trast. In the first, place, it is practically confined to a single locality. 
Excluding four mills in the Madras Presideney, when* a fibre differing 
from the true jute is grown, and one in Bihar, the jute inilK of India 
all lie in a small strip of country about 60 miles long and 2 miles broad, 
along both banks of the Hooghly above and below C«drutta. In the 
second place, the industry has a big advantage in tliat India has a 
virtual monopoly of the raw product. In the third place, the <lirection 
as well as the management is almost entirely in European hands. Finally 
the jute mill is usually on a much bigger scale than the cotton mill: 
the average number of operatives employed in a single mill is three 
times as great as in the latter case. The following figures show the de¬ 
velopment of the industry in recent years:— 


Year. 

Mills. 

Operatives. 

1892-93 

26 

06,000 

1902-03 

38 

110,000 

1912 

63 

201,000 

1922 

85 

320,000 

1923 

88 

;i27,000 

1924 

90 

339,000 

1025 

88 

342,000 

1926 

91 

333,000 

1927 

90 

332,000 

1928 

91 

139,000 

1929 

95 

347,0<M)i 


Eugiueeriug and Dletals. 

The group which we have designated Engineering and Midiils ’’ 
Gompnsos a number of factories of diftVrimt ty))es. ^rUoiuod, important 
class consists of the railway workshops, which number Ho and employ 
136,0(W persons. New rolling stoek is made in a number of the principal 
workshops, but the bulk of the work consisf^s of the inaiut enaiico and 
repair of the running stock. Hitherto the bigger shops have generally 
been located in or near the centres of provinoos, at Moghalpura near 
tabor^LiIIooahnear Calcutta, Matimga andParel in Bombay Island, 
Ferambur nearM^as, and Lucknow. But some, such as Klwrapur and 
^nchrapwa, Me in towns which depend almost entirely upon them, and 
me recently biult shops at Trichinopoly (Golden Rook) and Dohad are away 
othm industries. About half the workshops are managed by the State, 
whim is thus responsible for over 78,000 railway worl^op employees. 
Apart from these, there are a number of general engineering diops ol 
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some unporta,nc'p. [wrtioAilarly in the Culcutta neighbourhood. Electrical 
engineoriug and general ing works are steadily expanding. Other engineer¬ 
ing shops are niaiutained lor Iho upkeep ol tramways, telegraphs, motor 
transport un<l shi])piiig. Of establishments dealing "wnth metals, by far 
the most important is 1h»> Tata Iron and Steel t'ompanv's works at 
Jamshedpur, in the Hinghbhuin district of Bihar ,ind Orissa, about 
miles west of Calcutta. This was established as recently as I9(i7 on a 
site praclioally uninhabited l)cfor(‘ that, date and fat Ironi an^* town oi 
importance, ft lias now a laige, complex and well-equipped plant, 
and employsaboiit 2H,()()() pel-sons, of whom about two-thiids work in tln^ 
main factorv. In association with several smaller faotoiu^ of .in allied 
character, it has built up a towiisliip of 100,000 inhabitants. Other 
metal works of some unportance arc maintained by the Anny Depart¬ 
ment and ineliide the Metal and Steel Factory and the Rifli' Factory at 
Ishaporo, north of tycutta ; and there is one laige iron and steel work- 
in the Bengal coallield. Tlie manufacture of the ubiquitous kerosene 
tin employs an increasing number of pei’sous in, or near, the three Pre¬ 
sidency towns, ami iron fonndnos, generally on a small scale, are fairly 
widely distributed. The other metal-working factories are of a very 
miscellaneous kind and few of them employ substantial numbers of 
workers. 

Other Factories. 

The romainiiig factories cover a wide and constantly increasing 
range of industiies scuttored over the whole of India, hut naturally 
concentrated chiefly in the larger towns. Tlie large-scale factories include 
paper mills (mainly in Benual and Bombay), cigarette factories (especially 
in Bihar and ‘Baugalore), petroleum refineries (in Bxrana), woollen mills 
(in Bombay, (’awnporc and the Pimjab) and a few tanneries (in 
Cawnpore and Madras). Thi' most important single industry in this 
group is the printing industiy, w'hich emjdoys 38,000 persons in 360 
presses. 'I’liis escludos a great numlx-r of verv small establishment's 
working hand-presses. Match taciones, with Ui.OOO operatives, aie 
widely sealtKU’cd, and then* are about 17,000 persons emjilovcd in saw mills, 
mainly in Biirnin. But the great majority of tJie faitories in this group 
are small (-stablishnieuls eraploving li-ss rlian .W jieisous. These wvie 
not subject to tlie Faetoiies Aet before 1022. 

Main Centres. 

When the distribution of [u-i’ennial factoriis is examined by 
centres, the most striking featuie is the predominance of the Hooghly 
area surrounding Calcutta. In the city and the three distri' ts next to it 
(24 Parganas, Hownah and Hooghly), the factoiy population is well over 
450,000. Bombay City andlslaiid (with the Bombay Suburban District), 
which has the next, biggest concentration of industiy, has about 
190,000, so that thosi' two small area.s account for more than half the opera¬ 
tives. With the exception of Alimellabail, which is virtually limited to a 
angle industry and has a little over 70,000 operatives, there is no centi-e 
wi^ as many us 30,000 permanent factoiy workeis. Of the secondary 
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centres with a definite concentration of indubtrios, the more important 
are ^Madras, Cawnpore, Jamshedpur and Can<>oon. Mdiiv of the lemain- 
ing factories are concentrated in capitnlh wheie the faetoi \ po])ulation is a 
small part of the total population, Mich a** Ih'lhi, Lahore, Iai<l\now and 
Xagpm*. (Vntieb of this typ<' liave geneiallv .i ft*\v laruer jaetoi ie*i, and a 
coiisiderahlo uiunber of small ones whuh seive theoiiM '‘Miineon needs 
of the city and its Mcinitv. Apnit iiojn '^uch eenties, the <^1^ appioacb 
to a coneentiatiun of factories is in tin* main eoall!'*!^^ and in a few 
cotton mill towns such as Sholapur. 

(2) SOURCES 0«’ LAIUtUK. 

Centres Recroiting fcom Short Distances. 

Tie* binalW centres everywhere di aw on the -lutoundiiig rural 
areas for all tlio W’orkers they recpiire, exe**pi lalxmi den« inding speeial 
skill. As indushy expands in a centre, tlu* area of recruitm^al li.is to be 
enlarged. If the centre io situated in a logion when* ])oi>ulatiou is dense 
and pressure on tlie land is great, a laige addition t<) tin* h\b<t\ir force 
may bo obtained without going far afield; this ib illubtiat<*d by Vlune<l- 
abadand Cawnpore. The cotton mills of Almiedabad draw' of their 
labour from Ahmedabad district and the adjacent vStat<* of Baroda, 
while most ot the remainder come fromarea^not lar distant, other 
Gujerat distiicts and the adjoining paits of llajpulain and Kathiawar. 
Cawnpore has clobo to it areas where the presvsiue of population U severe, 
and the bulk of its labour comes from the adjoining (listiicts and those 
immediately beyond them. Railway workshops frequ»*iitly show' a greater 
variety of labour and may include substantial numbers from more dis¬ 
tant areas; the gi’ant to employees of travelling conc<*Sbioiib*increasos the 
attraction of Iho \cork for labour from a distance, and tlu* type oi work 
does not appeal to the pcojde resident in some areas. In ev*»iy eenf re of 
importance a certain number of the faitorv work<*rH conn* from long 
distances ; men from Madras and the United Provim’i‘s may he found in 
factories all over India. 

Centres Recruiting from Long Distances. 

Tin* only centres w Jiicii liavc reaeln d tla* stag<* of lieing (‘onipellcd 
to go far afield for lliebulk of their labour are Ranuo<u\, rLunsln‘dpur and 
the two big centres, Bombay and the Jlooghly area. HtUigoon, like Burma 
generally, has to look mainly to Indian labour for the mainlenanc** of its 
industries as the Burmaii shows little desire 1 o enter the loW(*r ranks 
of factory employment. The factories of Rangoon th(*refor(* roly on 
the great stream of migration from across the Bay of Bengal • the 
workers come chiefly from the Telugu ^pi'aking truds adjoining the 
northern Madras ports. Jamshedpur wras established in an urea that 
was practically virgin forest and required a large mnniier of workers 
from the start; there was a big expansion ot w'ork during and .ifter the 
war, wHch demanded a further rapid incToase in niunberH. It is not 
surprising, thertfore, that th#* labour force here sbouhl inclutle w^^ctious 
from nearly every pronnee of India; in particular, Bengal, Bihar and 
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Orissa, the Central Piovinct*^, the Uiiite<l Pro\iiifes and Madras all 
contribute lai^o (juota^. 

Thf' two lea<liiii» l>omhay and the H<’»ooh]y. fuuud it 

necessary, at a veiv (‘arystaoc oi tln‘ir iiulu'^trial lii'stoiy, to recruir from 
distant fields, Bombay Island lias tlw on oii<* bide and a narrow 
coastal pbiin flanked bv Iniili mount lins on the other, and no large ex¬ 
pansion of indnstiv would hav< been possible had it remained dependent 
on the innnediate iieiulibcniibood. ft now' <l]aw'^ its faetoiy labour 
mainly from two boijie<*a—by from Katiuiiiii, a district to tli^ south 
where piNbSim* on the land is y<ov meaf, and by land from the Deccan 
districts^ especially Alimcdnnoar, F<Mma and Sholdpiir. Th^ increasing 
needs of industry and the drying up of oiliei ooinces, owiucc to the growth 
of local indublrieb, liaye lately strengthened th(‘ flow of labour from much 
more distant areas, partienlaily the United Provinces. 

The Ilooghly, with iuoi«‘ Ihan double the demand of Bombay for 
factory labour, is Huu'Oiuided by tlie heavily populated districts of Bengal, 
but docs not di‘aw the bulk of factory workers from tliem. The 
Bengalis have l(‘s« in<‘lination for factory w'ork than other Indinn races; 
when the imiiistriivs or the Hooghly were being built up, their econondc 
position w'as not sue li as to make the terms ofier<4 by industiy attractive. 
In recent yearsth(\v, more than mosi Indianpeojdes, have been realising 
the possibilities winch iiuliDiry offers to skill, and their numbers are 
increasing sioa<lily in the skilled ranks and in the lighter types of 
factory lab<mr; but in tlu^ jute mills they constitute less than 
a quarter of the w'orkers, A few mills to the south of Ctdcutta 
employ Bengali labour; but to tin* north of the city in most of 
the mills the i)roj)ortion of Bengalis is small, and ther^ are large 
townships oi inunigranls. The bulk of the jut^* tnill labour comes from 
the west of Biliar and the east of the Unite<l P^oyhn'e'^, a trad lying 
from 300 to 500 miles awMy, Other important rerruiTini£ grounds are 
the equally <listant districts in th<* north of the Madras Presidency and 
the cast of the (Viilral Provinces, w'liile ()riss<i, w'hich supplies 
labour of many kinds to (Calcutta ainl it'' neighbourhood, is also repre¬ 
sented in the factories. OC the jute mills it may be ^lid that, if a circle 
of 260 miles’radius be drawn round Caltaitla, the oreat majority of che 
workers come from (uiisidc that circle : and in tin* other factories too, 
a largo proportion of the lobour is drawn from thcv> oub-r tract<. 

(,‘0 thf factories and the VILLAOK^^. 

Temporary Migration. 

We htive referred to factory lal)our «is draw'Xi from rural areas 
and, as often as not, from areas at long dlst<inces from tht- lectoiies. Thi^ 
is the case even when the factories are situated in or tdo^e to a great city. 
It is here that we strike perhaps the most fundamental <lifference between 
the Indian factory workers and the corresponding cLiss in the West. 
The latter is drawn imunly from persons brought up in the towns, and 
partly from those who have abtitt<loue«l the country for the towns- The 
Indian factory <»pcratives are nearly all migrants. jRut the difference di>es 
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enJ heio. In India the inipi‘ati<>Ji J3*oiu the rui‘<i] ar(‘iis to the 
f'" is nol in the main a jiornuuieiii cjko<1ii*s ; it i'^, in the minds ot 

■^ho«e who undertake it and to a largo ox1<nitin la('l, e l^anporary trans¬ 
fer, and the recruit to industry (‘ontimnss to ivgard as his honi<‘ Iho place 
i: 3 m ^^hich he has eomo. A tnio mnhn-staudimjj (>f this posilion is a 
r.eLe‘'sary approachto uoarly all the prohh'ms alh'cling this lypo of 
labour, and we imist go on io oxaniiiio ia groalts* ihd.iil I he iharacter 
sf the contact between the vilLme and th(‘ hu'iory. 

The Factory Worker not an Agricultoalist, 

Those anxious to emphasLse the importance ol I his pherioinejuat 
^re apt to suggest that the Indian factory worker is esst*ntiially an agri- 
julturali^t, and the student unfamiliar with l!i(‘ facts is led to picture the 
mam industries of India as manned by a mass of agricultural workers, 
temporarily forsaking the mattock and the plough to add to 1h(‘ir income 
by a brief spell of industrial work in the city. It would not be unfair to 
say that this picture is in the minds ol some employers, whose atft/ontion 
is focussed on the rapidity \vith which their own labour for<*e (dianges. 
But it is not an accurate representation of the position, and lias been 
responsible occasionally for a mistaken attitude to labour <iuest.ions. 
In the seasonal industries, dealing largely with the tr('atinont of agricul¬ 
tural products in the raw state alter they have been harv(*stcd, there is 
an intimate connection between industrial and agricultural work; 
and in the collieries too there is a substantial class directly intorested in 
agriculture. But in the regular factory industries which offer perma¬ 
nent work, the employer has generally got past the stage of being com¬ 
pelled to employ those who are prepared to work only for a few' monlhs 
of the year. 

Comieotion with Agriculture* 

The truth behind the assertion of the agi*ieultural cdiara<‘t<M* < »f t ho 
factory population—and it is a truth of primary imporianco- is that the 
great majority of those employed arc at heart villag(*rh; they have had 
inmost cases a village u])bringing,Ihey liav<* villag(' Iraditious mal they 
retain some coiilact with the villages. This doi's uol» FaK*(*NSii,riiy nuMu 
even that they are all di*awn Irom agri<*ul1ural cla'^ses. TIkm'c are in tin* 
viUages impt^rtant sections of 1h(‘ population whoso tHi(ai])alion is not 
primarily agricultural and may not boagritailtural at all; the weaving 
sheds of texnle factoricfe, the tanneries, the raihvay workshopvS and other 
scenes of urban industry contain many who look ])a(ik rather to village 
crafts than to village fields. But agriculture has naturally supplied the 
bulk of the recently established industrial population. Konie factory 
workers, but far fewer than is frequently supposc<l, nuy have a direct 
interest in agriculture, in that they derive somepccuniaiy bonelit from it; 
more have indirect interests, in that members of that very t'ariablo group, 
the joint family, or other close relations have agiicultural holdings. A 
larger number still have a home and members of their own family in the 
village and the latter may secure an income from agricultural work* 
Occasionally members of the same family relievo each other by turns in 
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factory employment. Even where workers live with their families in the 
factory areas, many of them look to some village as their home aivl do 
their best to retain contuet W'ith it. 

Permanent Factory Population. 

Tlie resitliKs who have no vilkg<* tics and look upon the city 
a.stJn'ir home, are only a small ]iercentagc‘ of the total labour force. In. 
the mo->t industrialised areas such as tlie Hooghly area and Bombay 
Ishunktbis class loriusa small proportion ol the factory employees. It is 
pTOpi)rtion.ilely most miinerous in such centres as Ahmedabad. Xagpur 
and Madras. lUach of these cities has, in its cotton mills particularly, an 
appr<‘cud)le number of employees who form pjirt of the permanent urban 
population. It is worth noting thatthobc are composed largely of classes 
whose int('r('st in the laud was always slight or precarious, namely, hlusal- 
mau weavers in .\hmodabad, and nieniljers of the depressed classes in all 
three centre's. In the hist tfto centres the ovniers of the most important 
mills have nuule special efforts calculated to build up a permanent 
population. Statistics of this permanent element are not available; 
but it has been estimated as constituting in Ahmedabad 2U per cenr of 
the workdng class jmpulatioti. Else,where the figure is g<'neral!y much 
smaller. 

Belaiions with the Country, 

TIk' points we desire to emphasise at this stage are :— 

(1) on the one liand, the hictory population, generally speaking, 

is not divorced from the land, as in the West; 

(2) on the other bind, it cannot be regarded*as composed of a 

nuiss of agriculturalists serving a short term in industry. 
The relation of the workers to the villages is porbips best expressed 
by the legal coneeption of domicile. In .so far as an analogy is helpful, 
the position of nuuiy Englishmen in Ijidia has esicntial similari¬ 
ties. For tlu' Intlitui factory worker is in mast cases u nuin who has taken 
up definite work in a [dace wliich he does not regjircl as Lis own (in many 
cases oven iUs hinguago is foreign to him), who cherishes the hopo of 
returning to his country now and then and of retiring there uJtiin- 
atoly. lie is iis a rule propan'd to abandon the factory if work offering 
adequate ojqKfftunities boeomos avaihible in liis native place or if the 
oliuuite makes serious inroads on his he.ilth. The pojmlar iiud, as we be¬ 
lieve, misleiuling conception of the short-term recruit from agriculture has 
arisen mainly from oxporieneo of the past, wliioh is no longer valid. It is 
kept alive piurtly by the fact that a number of new recruits revert quickly 
to the v^go, and partly by the fact that the continuous period spent 
by the average worker m an individual establishment is brief. 

Contact with the Village. 

What, thou, is the nature of the contact between the factories 
and the villages ? It will be obvious from the preceding paragraphs 
that it is a variable quantity ; with some the contact is close and cons¬ 
tant, with others it is slender or spasmodic, and with a few it is more an 
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inspiration than a reality. But in most cases the contact has began at 
birth; the proportion of intlxistrial -workers -whose birthplace is fke city 
is srruJl. Many -workers leave their -wives in the country, and of those 
wives -who come to the city, all who can do so return to the -village for 
their confinement. The steady exjwnsion of Indian industry year by 
year and the higher mortality in cities increase still further the 
numbers that have to be supplied from rural areas. Generally, too, child¬ 
hood is spent in the xillages; the raising of the minimum age for industrial 
employment has strengthened this tendency. After industrial employ¬ 
ment has commenced, the worker returns to the -village as often as he 
can. Financial considerations form the principal obstacle to frequent 
returns: the man who succeeds in the mills returns more regularly as his 
income rises. In the Bengal jute nulls and the Bombay cotton mills, a 
number secure an annual holiday of anything from one to three months’ 
duration: others may go every second year. Yet others, owing to lack of 
money or for various reasons, may not go back for many years. But at 
any time illness or urgent family affairs may compel a return, even when 
it has to be financed by borrowing. The returned industrial worker may 
give assistance in agriculttual operations, or he may prefer to remain 
unoccupied. It is interesting to note, for example, that the holiday 
exodus from the Bengal jute mills is at its height during a slack season 
for agriculture in the workers’ xullages. The duration of the holiday is 
usuaQy limited only by the money available ; more rarely it is determined 
by the necessity of complying with the instructions of the employer in the 
city. At other times, if close relatives remain in the villages, remit¬ 
tances may be sent regularly to them and serve to maintain contact, but 
apart from these, correspondence is usually infrequent. Nor are relatives 
the only ones who look for money orders. The village money-lender 
may have claims which have to be met, and occasionally his assistance is 
sought to meet the initial expenses involved in the exodus to the 
city. Finally, the worker looks forward to a time when his work in 
the factory will be over, and he can return to the village for good. 

(4) CAUSES OF MIGRATION. 

Economic Fressore. 

Emigration has alwa3’s arisen mainly from the difficulty of finding 
an adequate livelihood in one’s native place, and this is the predominant 
force which impds the Indian villager to seek industrial employment. 
Over large parts of India, the number of persons on the land is much 
greater than the number required to cultivate it and appreciably in 
excess of the number it can comfortably support. In most areas, 
pressure on the land has been increasing steadily for a long timA and a rise 
in the general standard ofli-ving has made this pressure more acutely felt. 
There has ^ways beeu a substantial class of landless labourers, eaxniug 
a me^e living in good seasons and apt to be reduced to penury in bad 
ones. The loss of land throng indehtedness, the need or desire of a land¬ 
lord to increase his own cultivation, quarrels, the death of the title-holder 
and otheEF causeei, Ining fresh recruits to this class. Among those who 
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letain temncies, various changes may operate to render a holding 
insufficient for those dependent on it. An increase in the number of mem¬ 
bers of the family, a rise in rent, the growth of debt, all contribute to 
force the agricnllnnil worker 1o abandon his ancestral occupation. 

Moreover, there are always large areas whei-e the soil can 
produce enough for the people in the ordinary year, but where 
periodic drought or floods make living precarious. A generation ago 
there was, in some of Ihese areas, no alternative to facing the penury 
of the lean years: but the o])euing up of the country by the improvement 
of communications has offered a way of escape. Migration has, in fact, 
been dependent upon opportunity. It is noteworthy, for example, that 
where a connection was established between a factory and a particular 
village or group of villages, recruits would continue to come from these, 
while adjacent areas yielded none. Some of the min or currents in the 
streams of migration owe their force to little more than accident. 

Village Cr^. 

It must not be supposed that the economic pressure which 
drives the villager to the city is confined to those engaged in agriculture. 
The village craftsman, working formerly within an isolated economic unit, 
finds hinoself, by the improvement of communications and the growth of in¬ 
dustry, subjected to competition from the larger world. The textile mills 
have many weavers drawn from fanailies that, for generations previously, 
worked at handlooms ; the village worker in hides and leather, the 
carpenter and the blacksmith are all being subjected to pressure from the 
factory. In many cases the easiest, perhaps the only. Way out of the 
diffictdly is for the village craftsman to transfer his allegiance to the rival 
which is supplanting him. 


Disabilities. 

Poverty, though it is the most important, is not the only dis¬ 
ability which drives the villager to the factory. All over India hhere are 
strata of the population who suffer from serious social disabilities ; the 
lower castes and those who are regarded as outside the pale of Hindu 
society find that in the industrial areas ^te disabilities lose much of their 
force. With the growing realisation of the humiliation of their position 
and of the freedom which industry offers, there is an increasing readiness 
to migrate to industrial oentres. In addition to the bondage which 
caste may inflict, there are other bonds whieh, if they were not consciously 
felt to be hardiffiips a generation ago, are steadily becoming more irksome 
to those subjected to them. There are traces of feudalim to be found 
in many parts of the country; and in a few areas there is stiU a system of 
hond-service which is not far removed from slavery. We deal with this 
factor in a later chapter for, although it is responsible for some-migration, 
that migration is not, as a rule, to the factories. But it is obvious that 
every disability to which men are subjected in the village adds attrac¬ 
tions to the avenues of eseape which industry offers. In addition to* 
those who migrate to eseape from destitution or disabiUlaes, there are 
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tliose who, for individual reasons, find it better to leave the village, for 
a time at any rate. The now world of industry offers a refuge to those 
who are anxious to escape from family conditions that have become 
intoleiablc, or from the penalties of the law, or from the more severe 
penalties with which the village visits offences against its social and moral 
codes. 

Causes of Betention of Village Connection. 

These causes serve to explain the move from the village to the 
factory, and by applying them to conditions in different rural areas it is 
easy to accoimt for the main streams of migration. But they do not 
explain the most striking element in this migration, which is the retention 
of the village connection. The reasons for this feature are complex 
and raise psychological issues. But, in om- opinion, the chief cause is to 
be found in the fact that the driving force in migration comes almost 
entirely from one end of the channel, i.e., the village end. The indastrial 
recruit is not prompted by the lure of city life or by an\' great ambition. 
The city, as such, has no attraction for him and, when ho loaves the 
village, he has seldom an ambition beyond that of securing the ncoessi* 
ties of life. Jew industrial workers would remain in industry if they 
could secure sufficient food and clothing in the vilLigc ; they are pushed, 
not puUed, to the city. 

The Family and the Village. 

A contributory cause is tbe joint family system which, by liok- 
ing the emigrant to the village and even to its soU, serves to keep con¬ 
nections alive in many cases. Moreover, the comparative scarcity of 
employment for women and children in factories encourages the practice 
of leaving the family in the village, where their maintenance is more 
^imple and less costly. In the perennial factories as a whole more than 
three-quarters of the workers are males over 16 years ; and llie children 
form a small proportion of the remainder. On the other hand tlie vilhige 
offers at least intermittent work for everyone, even for small children. 
Further, where migi'ation has resulted less from the lack of land lhan from 
the precarious character of its yield, there arc obvious economic advan¬ 
tages in retaining interests in it. Even whore relatives have uol been 
left in the village, the ties of generations ate strong. To a hirge extent, 
Indian life is a commimity Iffo and tho more indivhlualiatic existence 
inseparable from a dty is strange and unattractive to the villager. 

Contrast ot Environment. 

Finally, an important cause of the desire of the factory workers 
to maintain village connections is to he foimd in the environment in which 
shey must live while employed in the factories. We deal with this later 
and merely observe here t^t no one who is familiar both with village 
conditions and with the factory areas can be surprised that so few work¬ 
ers are ready toestabhah in the latter a permanent home. We do not 
desire to suggest that the village is always, or even generally, an idyllic 
place ; but the average factory worker, contrasting t^ scenes in which 
he has to live with his memories of his native place, must welcoms 
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every oppoituoity of retumiiig there and must cherish constantly tbe 
hope that, sooner or later, he can leave the cify finally behind. 

(6) EITECTS OP MIGRATION. 

A Strange Environment. 

The effects of tnigration can be traced in nearly every phase 
of industrial life, and it will be necessary to refer to them in con¬ 
nection with various subjects. It is convenient here to give a brief 
analysis of the main results which migration produces, with a view to 
the attitude which should be taken towards it. The first 
fact to be noted is that the industrial worker is living in an environment 
which is strange to him, and the contrast between bis original home and 
the scene of his work may be tremendous. We have already noted 
that some of the most important streams of migration cross language 
boundaries ; many sections of factory workers form, as it were, foreign 
c ol onies , surrounded by a language and a culture largely alien to them. 
This alone would tend to give an artificial character to industrial life; 
the people have been uprooted and find themselves in a milieu of 
strange traditions, or no traditions at all. The customs and sanctions, 
good and bad alike, to which they have been accustomed are aU 
weakened. The ties which give village life its corporate and organic 
character are loosened, new ties are not easily fenrmed, and life tends to 
become more individual. 

Dangers to Hbalfh. 

The health of the worker who is transported to the neti" environ¬ 
ment is often subjected to severe strain. In the first place, the climate 
to which he is accustomed may be radically difierent from that in which 
he has now to live. The untraveEed villager is very sensitive to climatic 
changes ; difierences between one area and an adjacent one can be 
acutely felt by families that have known no chai^ for centuries. The 
dimatio differences between the Deccan plateau and the id^d of Bom¬ 
bay, or the United Provinces and the Bengal delta, are striking. At the 
same time as the change in climate is experienced, a change in diet has 
to be faced. Wo deal vrith the whole subject of diet and health in deteil 
later, but it may be noted here that the ohange is not one from a diet 
suited to one climate to a diet suited to anotiier. It is rather the 
duotion, imder economic necessity, of valuable elements of diet, and it 
accentuates the effect of the change from the wide fields and fresh air 
of the village to the cramped and often insanitary streete and lanes of 
the town. The habits of ^e villager in respect of sanitatfen and other 
matters arc not easily altered and are frau^t with peril in his new 
surroundings. There are additional dangers feom laotoess and disease 
These ate enhanced bf’ the fact that many men are living singly althoi^ 
most of them have been and are married. To such the life of the city 
briiiga with it nfiW and insidious temptations, jl^ohol offera its dan¬ 
gerous relief to a fatigued body and an over-stimulated mind wh^ 
gambling has an attraction not previously ea^erienced for many who 
have few healthy dkixactions open to them. 
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Change of Work. 

In working hours the change is no less complete. The worker 
is surrounded by conditions which are entirely novel to him. Ho has 
been used to spasmodic work with long intervals of Icisum, and he finds 
himself expected to work continuously and to order. Disciplined hours 
of toil are a strain to the body that is not aceustonied to them, and they 
involve a corresponding strain on the tniiul which is apt to be under¬ 
estimated. The difficulty and distress lelt by most work(>rH in accepting 
the discipline of factory work have important effects on tlu'ir olTicionoy. 
The fact that they have not usually grown up in a familiarity with 
industry acts as a further handicap. The Western nidustrial workers 
owe not a little of their aptitude to being brought up with factiay work¬ 
ers and in a factory area, even when they do not enter the factory at an 
early age. 

Home-sickness. 

All these factors tend, especially at first, to prudueo a state of 
depression, and when, as not infrequently happens, sickn^ supervenes, 
there is a strong inclination to return and endure the privationus of the 
village rathm: tlusin face the risks and hardships of the town. Among 
new recruits to industry there is a considerable percentage who aace 
nnwilling to &ce all that is involved in the change and find their way 
back to the village. And there must be many more who, in the early 
months, would yield to the impulse to return if ciromnstances 
allowed. But af^ the home-sickness of the first term is passed, the 
worker generally becomes more reconciled to the change and is ready 
to acquiesce in nnsatisfactoiy conditions. 

Totnover. 

Finally, the constant changing of the labour force in individual 
establishments, which is associated with the present system, carries 
with it serious disadvantages, from the point of view both of the manage¬ 
ment and of the worker. It necessitates tibe continuous turnover <d 
employees, many of whom may be entirely new to the particular factory 
and to its maoMnes and methods of worHng, with a consequent loss of 
efficiency which r^ts on both parties. It also places a serious obstacle in 
the vray of establishing contact between employer and employed and of 
bnilding up the sense of co-operation; and the worker who returns after 
a sp^ in the village has, in most oases, no guarantee of re-employment 
on his return. In fact, as wo show latw, his position in this respect has 
been getting generally weaker in recent years. Too often he finds it 
necessary to purchase his re-admission to industrial work at a time 
when his reserves of cash have either disappeared or been seriously 
depleted. 

Hoonomic Adnniages of Contact with ViUagM. 

Such are some of the disadvantages accompanying the present 
system of rotation. But there is another side to the picture, for the con- 
trith the vQlsjges has big advantages. In tibe first place it means 
oiat industrial workers have been brou^t up in more natural 
surrounding They usually bring a better stwadard of physique than 
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could be built up in many industrial areas. Tie effect of this on the 
individual is sometimes obscui-od temporarily by the fact that the new 
recruit may have just passed tluough a period of privation, but the bene¬ 
fit of the early yeai’S remains and is an asset of incalculable value. The 
holidays wliieli many are able to take are also a great source of strength 
of miml and body, and th(> combination of urban and rural life 
brings a width of outlook which is apt to be lacking in a purely urban 
population. Fiuther, where contact is retained with the village, there is 
usually some kind of home to fall back upon should the ne^ arise. 
The villages have hitherto provided a measure of insurance gainst 
the effects of the various changes which may reduce, interrupt or 
destroy the earning capacity of the worker. In sickness and in 
maternity, in strikes and lock-outs, in unemployment and in old age the 
village home is a refuge for many, and the fact that it exists affords a sense 
of security, even when it is not required. We should not be understood 
as endorsing the view occasionally expressed that the factory worker 
usually has an alternative occupation to which he can readily turn. This 
is not accurate ; but, for the worker who has village connections and is 
unable to work, the hardships caused by such inabilify are mitigated. 
The village is an infinitely better place than the city for the young and the 
iged, the sick, the maimed and ^e exhausted, the unemployed and the 
unemployable. If the villages provide insurance for the towns, the 
effect is to some extent reciprocal. One of the strong arguments for the 
development of industries in India is the insurance which it provides 
against the uncertainties of agriculture. If they are developed by a 
population connected with the rural areas, the benefits of this insurance 
are directly felt in the villagee. When some of the members of a vilhge 
community have a source of income independent of the produce of the 
village, there is a distinct gain to the community as a whole. 

EdnoatilTe Effects, 

Nor are the benefits derived from migration entirely economic 
in character. The Boyal Oommission on Agriculture has observed that 
“ the life of the city should quicken the minds and enlarge the ouldook 
of a far greater number of labourers than it corrupts Our experience 

tends to show that migration has this effect. Further, this quictan- 
ing of mind and enlargement of outlook are not limited, under the 
present system, to thoso who go to the cities. The industrial worker 
who, in ms absence, has assisted the village by diminisbing the pressure 
on its productive capacity and by adding to its income, brings to it on 
his return a new education. He helps to diffuse throu^^out t^ country¬ 
side not merely bis knowledge of a wider world, bnt a concepti<m of 
liberty and of independence that is new to village society. If the contact 
now maintaiued were diminished or cut off, the residt would be ilie 
impoverishment of rural India of a more than material kind. 

TheX^tuiB. 

All this leads up to a practical question of vital importance, name¬ 
ly, should efforts ^ directed towards buildiogup on industrial pqpn- 

02 
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lation divorced from the villages, or should the eadstiBg contact be main¬ 
tained and stimulated ? This is a question which must be faced in any 
intelligent attempt to view the problems of Indian labour as a whole, and 
we were surprised to find how little attention it had received. It is true 
that no wholesale or sudden change in the existing system is practicable: 
whatever view is reached industry must depend for a long time on the 
villages and the tenacity with which many industrial workers, with little 
encouragement, have retained their village connections shows that the 
tystem has deep roots. But the nature and extent of the contact with 
the villages can be powerfully afi’ected, both locally and generally, by 
different policies and it is of importance to have a clear aim. Our con¬ 
sidered opinion is that, in present circumstances, the link with the 
village is a distinct asset and that the general aim should be, not to 
undermine it, but to encourage it and, as far as possible, to regularise 
it. We have not reached this conclusion without a clear recogni¬ 
tion of the evils attendant on the industrial system as it stands to-day; 
but we believe that, by thoughtful and sustained effort, many of its de¬ 
fects can be elimioat^ or minimised and that the advantages of the village 
connection can be conserved and, indeed, increased. In special areas 
and for special purposes, the growth of a purely industrial population is 
inevitable. There are classes to whom the village can offer little, and 
a definite severing of the connection noay be advantageous in the 
end. Farther, if, as we hope, a substantial improvement is secured 
in the conditions prevailing in the factory areas, this is bound to 
encourage the grow^ of a definitely urban class of &ctory workers. It 
is aigoable that the present conditions represent merely a transition¬ 
al stage, which is bound to be replaced by conditions more resembling 
those of Western countries. But it is doubtM if it is legitimate to des¬ 
cribe as transitional the connection with the villages, which has lasted 
so long and which, in the most important centres, certainly has not 
weakened m the last generation. Whatever view be taken of the 
distant future, we bdfiove that, at the present stage, it is not advisable 
that this sferiki^ feature, which marked the beginnings of Indian industry 
and has shown such persistence during its steady advance, should be 
discouraged. 
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WORKER. 

This chapter deals with a number of questions related to the 
employment of the worker in perennial factories. Beginning with the 
relationship of the supply of labour to the demand, we discuss the 
recruitment of the worker and the control and supervision of his 
emplo 3 rment in the factory. Next comes Ms education, with special 
reference to his advancement and promotion, and in conclusion we 
refer to \inemplo 3 nment. 

Supply of Labour. 

Throughout the greater part of its history, ojganised industry 
in India has experienced a shortage of labour. A generation ago, this 
shortage was apt at times to become critical. Towards the end of the 
nineteoith century, after the plague epidemics, the difficultieB of em¬ 
ployers were acute, especially in Bombay; and in 1905 the complaints of 
employers in Bengal and the United Provmces led to an ofEicial enquiry 
into the causes of the shortage. Thereafter the position became easier 
in the factory industries, but even in these, before the war, few employers 
were assured of adequate labour at all seasons of the year. Some in¬ 
dustries, such as tea-plantmg, particularly in Assam, are still in 
constant need of more workers. Others, such as coal-mining, experience 
a distinct shortage at certain seasons. Perennial factories, on the 
other hand, have now reached a position in which most of them have 
sufficient labour at all seasons and there is a surplus of factory labour 
at several centres. The change has been gradu^, and it has proceed¬ 
ed at a diEerent pace in different centres. In some areas, the opening 
years of the war witnessed a change, but the iuffuenza epidemic of 
1918-19 exercised everywhere a retarding mfluence. Speaking generally, 
it would be true to say that the tiuniag point came during the last 
five years. Up to that stage, labour tended to have the upper hand 
in that there was competition for its services; since then the tendency 
has boon for tho workers to compete for jobs. The question of the 
supply of suitable labour is one of vital importance for tho future of 
industry and of labour, and it is worth while considering whether or 
not the change is likely to be permanent. 

Causes of Soaidty. 

The scarcity of labour in the past can be traced to a number of 
factors. Of these tire most obvious was the growth of Indian industry. 
To a large extent factories, mines and even railways axe the crea¬ 
tion of the last generation. They employed conjointly about half a 
million persons in 1892 and about two and a half million persons 
in 1929, Every year employers increased their demands, so that recruit¬ 
ing had to provide not merely for replacement, but also for an appre¬ 
ciable addition. The population, it is true, was increasi^, but not at 
the same rate, and two great epidemics, those of plagjue in 1896-97 and 
o! fafluftuga. in 1918-19, had marked effects m ^ industrial popular 
tion. The factories, moreover, were able to draw only on limited arete. 
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Lack of adequate communications prevented an easy flow of labour, 
and lack of general contact with, or knowledge of, the cities was an 
even great® obstacle. In some areas recruiting was confined to a few 
villages wh®e connections had been established, adjacent villages making 
no contribution. Finally, conditions in most centres were not calculated 
to attract labour or to retain it. As we have indicated, they are far 
from ideal to-day; but to the factory work® of the present time the 
conditi on s in which his fath® worked would seem intolerable. 

Future Prospect. 

Factory industry in India, as elsewh®e in the world, is to-day 
less prosp®ous than it has been. We believe that the check to 
progress is temporary and that, given settled conditions, factory 
industry has still a long period of expansion before it. Communi* 
cations have improved steadily and should advance much furth®. 
The spread of knowledge is opening up new ground for possible 
lecmits, while there is at present little sign of a diminution in the pressure 
on the land. Lastly, and most important of all, conditions iu factories 
are improving generally. We believe that the amelioration which has 
been ^ected siace 1920, by legislative and oth® methods, has had 
a large share in producing the change which has occurred. If our 
analysis of the factors concerned is accurate, Indian factories are at the 
beginning of a period of plentiful labour. Grave calamities, such as 
a serious epidemic, might produce a temporary reversal of the position *, 
but, in normal circumstances, there is little Ukelihood of a shortage of 
labour in the near future in p®ennial factories. 

Effect on Labour. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the change. In 
the past the employ®s’ pow®s were strictly limited. The necessity 
of keeping their factories staffed has led some omploy®s to do much 
for the welfare of labour, in the provision of housing and oth® bwie- 
fite; it has also compelled them to tol®ate much in the form of low 
efficiency and slack discipline. The new conditions, if maintained, 
will give to the employer a great® power, for good or for ill, than 
he has had in the past. At the same time they deprive labour of 
what has hitherto been its mam defence against oppression. Wliilo 
the employ®s will be able to insist on high® standards, the workers, 
if they are to maintain tiieir position, will require to conform to these 
and to show more self-reliance and great® cohesion. Fusrth®, the 
new situation is bound to raise new probl®nB for all concerned in ques¬ 
tions of labour administration, and to demand the adoption of a new 
attitude and new methods. 

Beomiflng of Labour. 

So far as recruiting is concerned, recent years have seen a great 
^teration. When the shortage was aoute, the employ® had to send 
into the hi^ways and byways to obtain workers. Overseers, labour 
oontiactoxs and otiiers, stomu^ted thereto by prmnises of commissions. 
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journeyed to distant villages and brought back recruits to the rnillg, 
paying their fares and expenses to the city. Such methods are still 
employed for many industries, particularly planting, mining, public 
works and some seasonal factory industries; but now the great major¬ 
ity of managers ot perennial factories need go no further t.han their 
own gate to obtain the workers they require. Only in minor centres 
and in the starting of new mills is recourse to the older methods some¬ 
times nocesSiUy. Contractors are still largely employed in some factory 
industries, particularly engineering and metal works, but these men 
are not contractors so much as subordinate employers, and most of 
them can also secure labour at the factory gate. Unfortunately the 
removal of the market for labour from the village to the factory gate 
has not generally meant the assumption by the employer of direct 
resporrsibUity for the engagement of his own workers. This duty is 
stifl left largely to intermediaries, and especially to jobbers. This 
brings us to one of the most remarkable features of Indian factory 
organisation. 

Position ol the Jobber. 

The jobber, known in different parts of India by different names, 
such as sardar, mukaddam or maistry, is almost* ubiquitous in the 
Indian factory system and usually combines in one person a formidable 
series of functions. He is primarily a chargeman. Promoted from 
the ranks after full experience of the factory, he is responsible for the 
supervision of labour while at work. In a large factory, there may be 
a hierarchy of jobbers for this purpose, including women overseers in 
departments staffed by women. He has also, on many occasions, 
to act as assistant mechanic, and to help in keeping the machines in 
running order. So far as the worker is given technical training, the 
jobber is expected to provide it. He is not, however, merely responsible 
for the worker onco ho has obtained work; the worker has generally 
to approach him ti) secure a job, and is nearly always dependent on him 
for tlie .security of that job as well as for a transfer to a better one. 
Many jobbers follow the worka even further than the factory gate; 
they may finsmee him when he is in debt and he may even he dependent 
on them for his housing. 

The Jobber as Iniermediary. 

As important as any of these functions is the duly which the 
jobbers perform in their capacity as intermediaries between employer 
and employee. It is to the jobbers that the employer generally goes 
when he wishes to notify a change to the workers; it is from*the 
jobbers that he derives most of his information regarding their needs 
and desiios. When a manager states that he informed the workers 
of a change in conditions, or t^t he was told by them that they desired 
a change, he too often means that he conveyed the news (possibly 
through a subordinate) to ■^e jobbera, or that the jobbers alleged t^t 
^ workoid'had a grievance. The same applies to orders affecting 
iadividual workers, and to their complaints. The jobber thus adds to 
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his otter functions some of those frequently discharged by trade union 
officials in the West, and he is occasionally foimd acting in the capacity 
of a strike leader. We shall have occasion later to discuss the absence of 
direct contact between employer and employed, which is a marked feature 
in many factories, and merely note hero that too often thos<* responsible 
for management are unable to make themselves ade(juately understood 
by the workers, and in consequence have to rely on the jobbers as 
interpreters. 

Tbe Jobber and Bribery. 

The temptations of the jobbers’ position are manifold, and it 
would be surprising if these men foiled to take advantage of their 
opportunities. There are few factories where a worker’s security is 
not, to some extent, in the hands of a jobber; in a number of factories 
the latter has in practice the power to engage and to dismiss a worker. 
We were satisfied that it is a fairly general practice for the jobber to 
profit financially by the exercise of this power. The evil varies in in' 
tensity from industry to industry and from centre to centre. It is 
usual for a fee to be exacted as the price of engagement, or of ro-omploy- 
ment after a period of absence. In many cases a smaller regular pay¬ 
ment has also to b^ made out of each month’s wages. Jn other cases 
workers ^ve to supply the jobber with drink or other periodical ofiet- 
^8 in kind. The jobber himself has at times to subsidise the head 
pbber; and it is said that even members of the supervising staff some* 
times receive a share of the bribe. 


Otfein of Bribery. 

The general prevalence of the system was admitted by a number 
o employers and managers, but few had made serious endeavours to check 
appeared to be disposed to excuse themselves by the belief 
^t the sy^m was m some way natural to the country. True, the 
^^ction between a gratuity and a bribe is not always clear, but 

^ ™ this eolmec* 

ton atopt^ to defend the system; it is actual extortion in many 
and It IS impossible to regard it as other than a vicious practice. 

^ uneducated mid un- 

labom appointments and dismissals. If 

1 ^ plmtiful, It IS certain that the evfi wiU attain 

to SeikS" special efforts are made 

^ Labour Officers. 

sdect« f ^ employer, who permits him to 

w wt or q]ga^ labour and to influence or procure its w« 

enghgemit 

a labour and this ^ achieved by the emjployment of 

«rar omoer. and this is the course we recommend wharem ^e soale 
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of tibe factory permits it. He should be subordinate to no one except the 
general manager of the factory, and should be carefully selected. Special 
technical qualifications are not essential for the appointment, though 
a general knowledge of the processes is necessary. Integrity, personality, 
energy, the gift of understanding individiials and linguistic facility are the 
main qualities required. No employee should be engaged except by the 
labour officer personally, in consultation with departmental heads, and 
none should be dismissed without his consent, except by the manager 
himself, after hearing what the labour officer has to say. It should be 
the business of the labour officer to ensure that no employee is discharged 
without adequate cause; if he is of the right type, the workers 
will rapidly learn to place confidence in bim and to regard him as 
their friend. There are many other duties which such an officer can fulfil, 
particularly in respect of welfare; we propose to indicate some of these 
in connection with other subjects. 

Control over Appointments and Dismissals. 

The system here recommended has already been tried in a few 
Indian factories and big industrial enterprises, and, where the right type of 
officer has been employed, it has generally met with conspicuous success. 
In one case, however, the attempt to introduce it was defeated by the 
workers themselves. The account of this attempt furnished to us by the 
employers leaves no doubt that the jobbers were responsible for the 
workers’ opposition; and no doubt in nnany cases it will be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to defeat the j obbers’ machinations. Were it not for this 
difficulty and the fear of trouble, more persistent endeavours in this direc¬ 
tion would doubtless have been made by many employers. Associations 
of employers could with advantage consider and determine upon a com¬ 
mon policy in an attempt to stamp out bribery. We are satisfied, how¬ 
ever, as arc the employers who made the experiment referred to, 
that the method is bound to be of material and permanent benefit 
to lalmur, once the initial difficulty has been overcome. Where a 
union is in existence, its co-operation should be sought and should 
generally be available, but in some oases the jobbers’ influence is potent 
even within the union. Where it is not possible to employ a whole-time 
labour officer, the manager or some responsible officer should retain 
oomploto coutrol of engagements and dismissals. This, of course, is only 
possible whore the controlling officers are prepared to keep the same hours 
as the workers—a requirement which is not the invariable rule in one 
big industrial centre. 

The Supervision of Women. 

The supervision of women presents special difficulties. When 
undertaken, as is generally the case, by male jobbers, it lea^ to serious- 
abuses and has resulted in representations to the Commission. Where 
women workers are numerous, they are oftgu under the charge of other 
women, known commonly as naihin* or muhaddamin, This system 
reduces, but does not always eliminate, the greater evils arising from 
male supervision. Too often, however, the miUn has the rapamty 
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of the jobber with even more submissive material on which to exercise 
it. We recommend that, where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, there should invariably be employed at least one educated 
woman in charge of their welfare and supervision throughout the factory. 
She should be responsible to the labour officer, where there is one, and to 
the manager where there is not, for the engagement and dismissal of all 
the female staff, whether permanent or temporary. If mildns are 
employed they should be under her immediate control. It is im¬ 
portant that she should be remunerated on a salary and nob oii a com¬ 
mission basis, and on a scale likely to attract the right type of woman 
for work of such responsibility. We found this system in force in one 
or two large Indian factories with excellent results. 

Toznover. 

There is another direction in which action can be taken to 
diminish the jobber’s power, and our recommendation here should lead 
to other important results. At present the figures of turnover in many 
Indian factories are remarkable. In a large number of factories the 
fresh employees engaged each month are at least 5% of the establishment, 
-so that, in a period of less than 2 years, the fresh engagements exceed in 
number the total labour force. It is this feature which leads so many 
employers to suppose that the average factory worker is an agricultiiralist 
devoting a short period of his life to industry. Actually most of the 
workers who are taken on as ‘‘ fresh hands ” have been previously em¬ 
ployed in the same centre and often in the same mill. In few factories 
is there a serious attempt to register workers and to maintain touch with 
those who leave for holidays or are otherwise absent. We met widespread 
complaints of absenteeism ”, but this is an omnibus term covering 
absence from many causes. There are few managers who can say precisely 
which workers are away because they are idling, which are kept away by 
sickness, and which have gone on holiday meaning to return. Even 
workers who have left, with no intention of returning, may bo treated for 
a time as absentees. 

Holidays. 

Where the jobbers are in the habit of ex>ictmg a bribe on all 
fresh engagements, it is to their interest to secure that such ongagomonts 
are numerous. As some empfoyers pointed out to us, there is a close con¬ 
nection between bribery and turnover, and we believe that the jobbers 
are responsible for much of the apparent restlessness of the operative, and 
his movements from factory to factory. Further, as few mills are willing 
to recognise a worker on his return from a holiday as an old employee, 
there is no reason why he should feel any loyalty to a particular 3 niU, 
We consider that employers generally should recognise the need and the 
value of the holidays taken by so many workers. We recommend that 
workers should be enootnaggd to apply for definite periods of leave, and 
should go with a promise that on their return at the proper time they will 
be able to resume their old work. The mere grant of regular leave, even 
when no allowance is attached to it, would mark a great advance on the 
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present system. It would give the worker an increased sense of security 
and of attachment to a particular factory, and greater effidenoy would 
follow. 

Holiday Allowances. 

At the same time we urge, that, wherever possible, an allowance 
should be given to the worker who goes on leave after approved service. 
The value of holidays in maintaining and increasing efficiency is undoubt¬ 
ed ; and few workers need those hoHdays so much as those employed in 
Indian factories. The recognition of the claim of the worker to some 
allowance for a specified period while on recognised leave would have a 
distinct influence in converting the labour force of a factory from a con¬ 
stantly changing and unsettled mass to a regular and contented group of 
worb'rs. The eftects on discipline and efficiency would be marked, and 
sickness and absenteeism would be greatly reduced. Most Government 
factories give srich allowances ; in some cases workers in such factories are 
eligible for leave with pay on a scale which must be superior to that en¬ 
joyed by any other industrial workers in the world. We do not suggest 
that private employers shotUd or could attempt to emulate the practice. 
The scale of allowance is of less importance than the recognition of the 
leave of absence. It is noteworthy that Government factoiries are gene¬ 
rally able to attract a settled labour force, even where leave allowances are 
far from lilieral or virtually lacking ; the attraction is the greater security 
of tenure, and this is largely dependent on the fact that a Government 
factory worker can generally go on a period of absence, if he needs it, with 
a guarantee of re-employment on his return. 

Lack <A Education. 

To some extent, the prevalence of bribery is attributable to 
lack of education among the workers; indeed many more troubles 
arise from this cause, lb India nearly the whole mass of industrial 
labour is illiterate, a state of affairs which is unknown in any 
other country of indastrial importance. It is almost impossible to over¬ 
estimate the eonsequonces of this disability, which are obvious in wages, 
in health, in ])roduotivity, in organisation and in several other directions. 
Modem machine industry depends in a peculiar degree on eduoation, 
and the attempt to build it up with an illiterate body of wortrars must 
be difficult and perilous. We would emphasise the fact that, predsdy 
because of this, the eduoation of industri^ labour should receive special 
attention. 

Education ol Ealf-timexs. 

Many employers have endeavoured to do something towards 
Tnalring good the de^'onoy by means of factor schools and a few of the 
schools we saw are admirable examples of their kind, and reptaaeid a big 
outlay m cost and thought. There is, however, a ffiicly general tendency 
to concentrate in such schools on tho eduoation of half-timers. We are 
anxious not to discourage any attempt to meet so obvious a need. 
But tirough useful work is done in some cases, the truth is that 
too often the results axe inocnamensorate with the effort. A child, is 
seldom oapaMe of putting in 5 or 6 hours’ workina factcayandleapouig 
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propfflfly in a school that work ends or before it begins. This is 
true of all children, but especially of those whose heredity and environ¬ 
ment do not pre-dispose them to mental work. The half-timer, from his 
own point of view, is merely undertaking an extra task until the law 
permits biiri to earn a higher wage, by which time he is too oftim ready 
to forget what he has learned. A further factor which diminislies the 
value of concentrating on half-timers is that in some industries they ate 
few or unknown, and in others their numbers are diminishing. 

Education of Workers’ Children. 

We recognise that the education of the industrial population on a 
large scale must, to some extent, wait on developments in the bigger 
world outside industry, and that in any event the process must be 
gradual; but employers in many cases would be making a valuable 
contribution if they were prepared to develop the education of their 
workers’children in their factory schools. The non-working child is likely 
to get much more advantage from such education than the half-timer. 
The difficulty here is the economic pressure which tends to dnve the child 
to work at am eauly a^e. But we believe that employers who, as some 
have aheauiy done, make the small outlay necessatry to keep such children 
at school will be doing a real social service; moreover, they will probably 
reap the benefit later by introducing a better type of worker, thus 
paving the way for selected men to rise higher. 

Assignment of Besporudbility. 

At the same time, the main responsibility for education in indus¬ 
trial areas oamnot be thrown upon employers. In this, as in other matters, 
some employers have done admirable work in the attempt to remedy 
the deficiencies of the responsible authorities, and wo believe that few 
would he imwilling to co-operate if definite and reasonable schemes 
were put before them. For example, the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
while emphasising the view that it was not the employers’ duty to educate 
labour, expressed its readiness to co-operate with Govonnnent in the 
matter, if invited to do so. Without doubt the tiisk is primarily one for 
the community, acting through local bodies >md Oovenuiumt, and 
we would repeat, in the interests of Indian industry and laboiu*, tliat tho 
industrial areas have a special claim to attention. Wo tocoguise the 
difficulty created by the fact that most industrial workers spend their 
childhood in villages and not in cities; but there are many children in the 
industrial areas who will subsequently enter industry. There is a strong 
ease for the preferential treatment of those areas in view of the economic 
results to be obtained. It is for the education authorities to take the 
lead, but the end iu view justifies them in calling on employers’ associa- 
tiona and individual employers to assist. 

Application ot OompuMon. 

For rapid progi^, the application of compulsion is desirable. ._^We 
regretted to find that in some parts of India th^ was a tendency, in 
appfying compulsory methods, for municipalities to exolude wards peopled 
by hustoiy labour on flie gtotmd of the backwardness of the popifiation. 
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The Bombay Mimicipality, on the other hand, haa recently applied 
compulsion to two wards chiefly inhabited by millworkers, and we recom¬ 
mend to municipalities that wards of this type should be regarded as 
having a special claim where compulsion can be applied. We would 
also call attention to the desirability of bringing the upper age-limit 
for compulsory education at least up to 12 years, the TtiiniiroiTn age for 
factory employment. The present system in Bombay, under which 
compulsory education stops at 11, involves the loss of a valuable year 
and jeopardises the results already achieved. We surest that employ¬ 
ers might assist, wherever possible, by lending buildings in the workers’ 
lines or the factory compounds, by equipping schools and in other ways. 
Moreover the combination of the educational expraience of the 
authorities and the practical wisdom of employers might lead to valu¬ 
able improvements in the ordinary curricula. 

Promotion of the Workman. 

One advantage which education will bring to the 
worker will be the opening of avenues of promotion at present closed to 
him. Ordinarily the jobber’s post is the highest to which a workman can 
aspire. It has been customary to fill the ranks above the jobber in 
various ways, all of which involve the importation of men from outside, 
and India presents in this respect a contrast to nearly aU industrial coun¬ 
tries. The loss is great, both to industry and to the workers, who have 
none of the incentive given elsewhere by the possibility of securing the 
prizes of their calling. It is true that in every country (as in every 
profession) the prizes are few; but their existence has a strong efCect on 
the work of the naany, and particularly in developing the qualities of 
the more ambitious men. ^e effect of the absence of prospects is 
especially marked on the jobbers. These men, selected from a large 
number of fellow-workmen, would in other countoes form the recruiting 
ground for the hi^er subordinate ranks. The incentive of preunotion 
would stimulate energy and integrity. The fact that the jobber has 
ordinarily no prospect of going farther strengthens the tempta¬ 
tion to take the fullest advantage of the position he has attained, and 
we believe that, if such a prospect (and the education necessary for it) 
existed, a different typo of jobber would emerge. To industry the lose 
is as serious as to the worker. In other countries the constant selection 
and promotion of men from the ranks maintains the vigour of industry. 
As a rule the successful supervisor should know the workman’s ta^, 
not by observation, but through intinoate experience as a workman. 
A mere knowledge of the processes and noachmes is insufficient; there 
must be that deeper, almost psychological, knowledge which evades 
definition, but which is bom of sharing the mentaliiy and the life 
of the operative. The deep cleavage betwem the ranks and the super¬ 
visory grades in Indian industry is a constant source of weakness. 

Apprentioes. 

The lack of supervisors in India was at fiiist made good in all 
industoes by importing Europeans. In recent yean the cost at tihe 
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Etiropean aad tlie desire to Indianisc industry Ira ve led to the sub&tii ution 
of T-n/liana This is proceeding successfully in important sections of indus¬ 
try, and especially in those concerned with engineering and metals. Only 
a few years ago, literate apprentices were praotic.illy unhnown, except 
where Anglo-Indians were available. Schemes of .ipprent iceship have now 
been developed in ordnance factories, in moat railway workshops, in 
the iron and steel works at Jamshedpur and in many other lactories, .ind 
the results generally are distinctly good. The revoliilion in social n'eas 
and intense economic pressure have combiued to break down much 
of the prejudice against manual work among educated Indians, with the 
result that the ranks of industry are no longer regarded as suitable only 
for the illiterate. Simultaneously, the development of technical educa' 
tion has widened the opportunities that industry can offer to those who 
are willing to “ take off their coats ”. So far as the industries to which 
we have referred are concerned, the solution of the problem oi obtaining 
men for the higher ranks of labour would appear to be within sight; 
the advance of the younger generation should effect a groat change. 

Apprenticeship in the Textile lodnstries. 

In other branches, and particularly in the textile industries, there 
has been less success in this direction. Here also there have been efforts 
to rejJace European supervision by Indian, but in a number of cases 
the method of recruiting and training has been faulty. Tbc Euro¬ 
pean biou^t out in the fM instance to a subordinate supervisory post 
was a workman promoted from tbe ranks. A number of the Indians 
brou^t in to replace him have not had the same advantages. 
They have been appointed to act as supervisors without having pre¬ 
viously shared the experience of the workmen; and there is no general 
endeavour to seouxe literates as workmen, with a view to their promo¬ 
tion or otherwise. We recommend that the textile industries should 
eudeavoux to secure apprentices with a preliminary education. We 
recognise that this may not be easy, but their rocruitmont would benefit 
industiy and would mean the opening of fresh avenues of employment 
for a class whose needs are great. 

AdtatEdneatioa. 

The necessity of securing a more educated labour force has 
turned the thoughts of some to the possibilities of adult education. Uerc 
again, a few employers who have been pioneers in welfare work 
have led the way, but the movement has not been generally adopted. 
We conridet ihat aU possible means should be taken to remedy the exist¬ 
ing d^cienoies in the matter of education, but the effort to give 
education to the adult illiterate factory worker is not likdy to yield 
re^ts of much value. The effort reipiired from an adult in acquiring a 
pmnaiy education is generally greater than that required from a child. 
Euzther, the labour of the industrial worker consumes his ensues so fully 
as to make it impossiblfi for any but an ^cepiional maTi or woman to do 
anything lequiriii® much mentd effort after working hours. Some- 
thmg could be done by emnbining education with recreation, by 
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the wider use of the cinematograph, but the efforts required to impart 
literacy to adult operatives working a full day would generally produce 
more valuable residla if applied in other directions. If adults are to 
face* th(“ strain of education successfully, it must be given in hours that 
would otherwiw* be devok'd to factorv work, and this is out of the ques¬ 
tion fm tlw' m<jss of operatives. 

The Educaiion of Selected Operative. 

• The provision of a simple form of education in working hours 

might, however, be worth while in the case of a few selected operatives in 
some industries. This would go far to solve the difiBlculty of obtaining 
suitable men for the lower supervisory grades. The first necessity is time 
off with pay for promising men selected for the purpose. At least three 
afternoons a week might be given to education. But it will probably 
be necessary for employer’s to go a stage further by assisting to provide 
the education. The time-tables of the municipal schools ordinaiify^ 
be inconvenient for the operative, and in any case he cannot suitably 
be educated along with young children. Further, the supervision of 
the education by the employer will do something to secure that it is 
properly directed. Under his direction a little technical eduostion could 
be added where necessary, but care must be taken to see that the school 
concentrates on general and not technical trammg. The fadliiies for 
obtaining practical experience are usually there; it is the lack of general 
education which keeps the promising worker back. The case of the 
jute industry in Bengal offers a special opportunity in this dixectian 
by reason of its geographical concentration and of ike excellent organi¬ 
sation of the employers. Here, too, the advantages of the proposal 
would be most easily tested in that the educated saxdar would find his 
employment in the same district and frequently in the same group of 
mills. We recommend that the Indian Jute Mills Association should 
combine to maintain a part-time school for selected adult and adolescent 
operatives. Such a school would, we hope, secure a good Qovemmmt 
grant, as it would have a strong claim to State assistance. On satis¬ 
factory completion oi the course, the workman, if properly selected in 
the first instance, would be able to take a post as jobber or assistant 
jobber, and t«ho avenue of further promotion would be open to hm^ 
The possibilities of similar co-operative action deserve emmination 
by employers wherever there is a concentration of industry. While 
we have stressed the importance of general education, we do not desire 
to imply that technical education would not be of great assistance 
iu some cases, and we suggest that employers’ associations mi^t consider 
the question of granting scholarships for technical education to selected 
men. 

lodwtxial Unem^yment. 

We discuss in the remainder of this chapter the question of 
unemployment, with special reference to the &ctoiy worker. Two 
factors have hitherto operated to protect industrial workers against 
the dangers of long periods of idleness. In the first place the rate oi 
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turnover, to which we have referred, involves the mention almost 
every month of a large number of vacancies, so that ordinarily the 
worker who is out of a ]ob need not long remain unemployed. 
This constant turnover does not, of course, mcrease the total amount 
of employment. It has rather the opposite' efCect, for the fact that 
new workers can secure posts wilhoiit much delay tends to attract to 
industry an unnecessarily large number of workers. If, as we have 
recommended, each factory endeavours to build up a more regular 
labour force, the result will be to deter workers who are superfluous 
from entering the industrial labour market. The second factor, namely 
the steady growth of factory industry, is of much greater importance 
from the point of view of the protection of the worker. Between 1892, 
when statistics began to be regularly collected, and 1929, the only 
years in which the factory population showed a decrease on 
the preceding year were 1911 and 1928, and in each case the 
de crease was less than one per cent of the total. Changes in the 
d,eflnition of a factory have assisted in swelling the flgures from time to 
time; but there is no doubt that the record of perennial factories generally 
and of most industries has been one of almost continuous expansion. 
In nearly every other branch of industry, such as mining and railways, 
there has been similar steady expansion. In such circumstances it was 
unlikely for unemployment to arise on any large scale among factory 
workers. In the larger centres there has generally been a reserve of 
workers accustomed to fill casual vacancies; this has for long been a 
special feature of conditions in Bombay, where the figures of absen¬ 
teeism in the cotton mills are high. Until recent years, however, 
it is doubtful if there was any real reserve of workers willing and able 
to work regularly in the mills and yet unable to secure employment. 

The Existence Unemj^yment. 

In spite of this, unemployment has existed among ceriiain classes 
of workers for some time, especially amongst seamen and dock workeis. 
Both these branches of industry require the existence of a certain reserve 
of workers, but the number idle at any time in recent years in India, has 
far exceeded this requirement. Wo discuss the position of these indus¬ 
tries in a later chapter. There have also been }>eriods when depression 
has forced certain of the factory industries to reduce output aiul thereby 
restrict the wage earning opportunities of workers. Sometimes there 
have been redactions in the numbers employed with consoquont un¬ 
employment ; in other cases the resort to short rime has led to periods 
of under-employmaat for large numbers. The jute industry in patrioular 
has adopted the method of riioiKi-rime working when necessary, and 
indeed for the past few months, owing to the depressed state of the 
market, the members of the Indian Jute Mills Association have been 
worki^ a weds of 64 hours and closing down thdr milla entirely for one 
week in the month. On the quesrion of unemployment in the factory 
industries at the present time, there are confiicring statements, and in 
the absence of acouiate statisrics it is not possible to gauge precisely 
riw extent to which unempl<^eQt exists. The tendency of the factory 
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worker to return to his village when he fails to secure employment pre¬ 
vents the growth of any large reserve of unemployed workers in the 
dty; but the man who returns to his village is not assured of employment 
there, or at any rate of regular employment. It is, however, obvious 
that, as soon as the supply of labour becomes equal to the demand, the 
problem of unemployment b^ins to appear and there is no doubt that 
within the last few years genuine unemployment has made its appearance 
in some centres and industries. We give below particulars of certain 
selected cases ; but it should be noted that the figures we quote do not 
bring the position up to date. Since 1929 economic depression has led 
to greater under-employment in some industries and has tended to swell 
the numbers seeking employment in the large cities. 

Unemployment in Specific Industries. 

In Bombay city there has been a serious contraction of 
employment, in the cotton mills, as is indicated by the follow¬ 
ing fij^es for recent years of the average daily number of persons 
employed:— 

1924 144,64:7 1927 146,006 

1926 146,244 1928 118,617 

1926 148,264 1929 118,368 

The principal cause of the large fall in 1928 is said to be the serious strike 
in that year, but even without this, there would have been a measurable 
decline in employment. The Fawcett Committee, whi<A reviewed the 
whole position, came to the conclusion that the chief reason for the com¬ 
mencement of the strike was the fear of unemployment. This fear arose 
from the institution in a group of mills of more efficient methods, involving 
the employment of fewer operatives. Since the big strikes of 1928 and 
1929, general economic depression and political turmoil have combined 
to prevent an improvement in the position. A second centre in which 
some unemployment has recently emerged is Jamshedpur where the 
following are the figures of persons employed by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. These arc mainly, but not exclusively, factory workers:— 

1924-26 29,106 1927-28 31,484 

1926-26 82,078 1928-29 28,842 

1926-27 32,621 1929-30 28,660 

At the end of 1926 the Tariff Board, in their report on the steel industry, 
'emphasised the need of a drastic reduction in the numbers employed at 
the Steel Works. The endeavour to carry out this policy led in 1928 
to serious urrrest and a prolonged strike. In the same year a strike 
which occurred in the Tinplate Works at the same centre revealed the 
existence of a considerable numbm; of ex-employees of the Steel Com¬ 
pany who had remained in Jamshedpur^ The only other group of 
factories in which we found evidence of unmployment on a recognisable 
scale was the railway workshops. Here also the examination of 
working methods by an official committee revealed the fact that 
increas^ efficiency could be secured with substantially smaller numbers 
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and tihis was followed by reductions in the staffs. The average daily 
numbers employed in recent years have been:— 

1924 138,070 1927 146,432 

1926 141,302 1928 137,464 

1926 152,270 1929 135,982 

The numbers thrown out of work wen*, of coimo, larger than the 
reduction in these figures would indicate; for, although workers were 
transferred from one workshop to another on the satne system, it is not 
possible for a workshop in one province to limit its recruitment to men 
retrenched in other provinces. 

Prospect for the Future. 

Thus unemployment is certainly not unknown among Indian 
factory workers, but in the past it has been on a comparatively small 
scale. It is possible that, with an increase in the supply of labour, unem¬ 
ployment may assume greater dimensions; but, as the factory popula¬ 
tion is, to a large extent, made rather than born, i.e., as it is mainly drawn 
from ^e villages in response to demand and does not grow up in the 
cities, the question is mainly one of preventing the number of city workers 
being swollen by men for whom there is no work. As we have ah'eady 
stated, the regudarisation of employment, which we have recommended, 
should do much to make employment secure for those who are required 
and to discourage those who are not required from entering the labour 
market. It has to be borne in mind that, even if thero is no expansion of 
industry, the present numbers cannot be maintained without constant re¬ 
cruitment. The fullest iosuranoe against unemployment, however, would 
be provided by the growth of Indian industry; and, in the absence of con¬ 
vulsions from non-eoonomic and especially political causes, there is every 
reason to anticipate such growth. If, on the other hand, industry is 
checked or in part destroyed by internal commotion, no economic scheme 
can protect the workers from sharing in the suffering involved. 

Effideuisr and Unemployment. 

It is important to observe that, until very recently, the main 
cause of unemployment has not been the contraction of trade. In the 
railway workshops and in the steel industry, the decrease in numbers was 
the consequence of an increase in efficiency, i.e,, it represented the tendency 
to secure tihe same work from fewer operatives. This is also true, in part, of 
the unemplo;^ment among Bombay cotton mill workers. We believe tl^t 
the need for increased efficiency is generally recognised by all who have 
g^ven serious consideration to fiidian industrial conditions. The produc¬ 
tion of the average o^ative is at present low and the loss caused by this 
inefficien(^ falls mainly on the operative himself. If the standard of 
living is to be substantially raised, the operative must produce more, i.e., 
fewer men must be employed for a given production w»>.u is the case at 
present. The deinand for hi^er standards will continue, and it should 
be assisted conjointly by employers and labour. At the same time, 
©very endeavour should be made to secure the workers agamat the 
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immediate hardship often caused by the introduction of higher stand¬ 
ards. Ordinarily improvements in efficiency are best effected gradu¬ 
ally, and the high rate of turnover at present characteristic of hadian 
factories simplifies the problem of reducing numbers without dismiss¬ 
als. Cases, however, arise whore urgent retrenchment is required on 
a scale which demands a large reduction in numbers, and it should 
be recognised that, in such cases, the workers discharged have a claim 
for some measure of relief. 'Where any comprehensive scheme of re¬ 
duction is contemplated in an industry, the introduction of a joint scheme 
of unemployment insurance should be considered. The Fawcett Com¬ 
mittee of 1928-29 outlined a proposal of this character for the Bombay 
cotton mills which wo commend to all employers who find themselves 
feced with this problem. 

Employment Eizchanges. 

Measures such as these will not provide an effective remedy fof 
any general unemployment resulting from a time of economic stress 
such as that in which we are writing, and we have examined the possi- 
bilify of dealing with this in a comprehensive way. Here we are handi¬ 
capped by the complete absence of statistics. In no centre in India, 
BO far as we are aware, is it possible to say how many industrial workers 
ate unable to secure employment; information is equally lacking regard¬ 
ing the number of such workers who may be in the viUages awaiting the 
retom of better times. It has been suggested that, apart from any other 
advantages, the establishment of employment bureaux would provide 
means for measuring the extent of the trouble. We caimot accept this 
view, for we do not believe that a bureau, which was unable to offer any 
definite relief to persons genuinely imemployed, would provide any 
index to their numbers. Even if bureaux could offer prospects of em¬ 
ployment to a proportion, it wotild be impossible for them to maintain 
acenrate registers of the tmomployed. M regards the other services 
which State bureaux could render, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that they could not affect the volume of employment and could only 
increase the mobility of labu^ir. In the present position of Indian in¬ 
dustry, it is most uidikely that they would be in a position to offer an 
appreciable number of vacancies unless employers were compelled to 
recruit through them. Such compulsion is possible in special cases, 
such as shipping, but so far as industry genei^y is concerned, we do 
not regard it as practicable under present conditions. The maintenanoe 
by employers in a single industry and centre of a joint bureau for recruit¬ 
ment offers less practical diffioidly. Such bureaux, not in the industrial 
centres but in the areas from which the workers are drawn, might have 
served a useful purpose in the past. We do not think that it would be 
to start them at a time when most factory owners can find suffi¬ 
cient labour at the gates. 

The Bdief Usemidoymeni 

So far as the relief of the tmempbyed is oonoerned, we 
leccdved some suggestions for the establishment of a statutory i^yst^ of 

D2 
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uuemployiaeiit insurauoe, but we cannot regard any national s}^tein 
of insurance with which wo are familiar as feasible at present in India, 
With the existing turnover and in the absence of an industrial population 
which is both permanent and regular, the risk is not a calculable one. 
Therefore, even if the workers, were able ivnd willing to contribute, there 
is no basis on which a scheme could be built. This does not, however, 
relieve the State of the responsibility of taking such moasures to deal 
with unemployment, when it arises, as are likely to bo effective. This 
responsibility has long been recognised in India ; but the ayskun of un¬ 
employment relief was devised before organised industry had developed 
and has been evolved with reference solely to the rural population. It 
has been of great value to them at times and might prove capable of 
adaptation to the towns. The principles and methods of the system seem 
to us to be more likely to be successful in dealing with urban imomploy- 
ment under present conditions than those of any Western scheme of 
insurance. The essence of the system, as we understand it, is the pre¬ 
paration beforehand of schemes of work for tho worldoss, and the putting 
of these into operation when the flow of labour to test works has demon¬ 
strated the need of relief. The wage paid is a boro subsistence rate, 
and it is coupled with subsidiary measures of relief for those who ate 
not able-bodied and for dependents. The works selected for tho purpose 
axe capable of heiog carried out by unsk il led labour and are usually 
designed to be of lasting benefit to the oommunily. There should 
certeinly be no difficulty in providing such work in urban areas. The 
industrial areas in particular offer great scope for improvements in the 
way of slum clearance and the construction of roads and drainage. In 
some areas, work of this kind, if undertaken on the lines followed by 
Improvement Trusts, should involve less financial loss than those avail¬ 
able in rural areas and might even prove remunerative. The cost of test 
works would be small and, at times like the prosent, these would show 
whether there was acute need of more extensive measures. Care would 
have to be taken to avoid attracting labour from tho country to the 
towns, but we believe that this danger could bo obviated. Wo recom¬ 
mend that along these Unes Government should exomme the possiU- 
lities of making preparations to deal with unemployment when it arises, 
and of taking action where it is now required. We would not preclude 
&e examination of additional methods of ensuring against unemploy¬ 
ment. The substantial success which has been achieved, on a large 
soede, in assisting the agriculturalist to tide over periods of stress, 
gives reason to hope that the much smaller problem of assisting the un- 
empbyed industrial workar should not prove moapable of solution. 
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This chapter deals with hours in factories; we are concerned 
mainly with the operation of the relevant provisions of the Indian Fac¬ 
tories Act and make proposals for their amendment. The Act applies 
to both perennial and seasonal factories; but in this, as in the preceding 
chapters, the discussion excludes those factories which do not work 
for the greater part of the year. We also reserve for later consider¬ 
ation the smaller factories, i.e., those employing less than 20 persons, 
and the establishments in which no mechanical power is used, although 
a few of these are at present subject to the Act. 

The'PreseQt Law. 

Between 1875 and 1908 factory legislation was the subject of 
investigation by four Commissions or Committees and particular ques¬ 
tions concerning factory labour have come under review, either locally or 
generally, at different times before and after 1908. Factories Acts were 
passed in 1881,1891,1911, 1922,1923 and 1926, and the present law is 
derived from the last foiu: Acts. As few of the more important provisions 
now in force go back earlier than 1922, we confine ourselves to references 
to the history of the more important provisions as they come under 
Adult hours are ordinarily restricted to 11 per day and 60 
per week. So far as women are concerned, the daily limit dates from 
1891. In the case of men, a daily Umit of 12 hours for textile factories 
was introduced in 1911, and this limit was reduced to 11 hours and 
extended to non-textile factories m 1922, when the more important 
weekly limit of 60 hours was introduced. The latter limitation was 
based on a special provision relating to India in the International Labour 
Convention dealing with hours of work, which was adopted at Washington 
in 1919 and ratified by India in 1921; but the operatives in some of the 
leadiixg centres liad secured a 60 hour week before it was embodied 
in the law, and employers generally advocated or consented to its intro¬ 
duction. The special article relating to India in the Washington Con¬ 
vention concludes with the words, ** further provisions lifting the 
hours of work in India shall be considered at a future meeting of the 
General Conference/’ 

Statistics A Hours. 


Before examining the desirability or possibility of amend^ 
the law, we review briefly the existing position in respect of workup 
hours in perennial factories* When no date is given, our statemeo^ 
refer to the position in 1929, before the present depression set im The 
statistics of factories contain statements for each proving shown^ 
the number of factories in which normal weekly hours fall withm 
specified limits* and we give the all-lhdia figures below. 

Kumber of factories in which nonnal weekly ] j por women* 


hours are 

Not above 48 

Above 48 and not above 54 
Above 54 
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Unfortunately these figures throw little light on the position in perennial 
as they include the seasonal factories also, which constitute 
about T'ftW the total number. For the most part, the latter work both 
piATi and women for long hours, but the tea factories, which ordinarily 
work very diort weekly hours, form an important exception. We believe 
if seasonal factories were excluded, factories in which normal hours 
were not above 54 would constitute substantially more than half the 
total. But a better view of the position can be obtained by examin¬ 
ing in turn the more important industries, and here wo have been fur¬ 
nished with a large mass of evidence. 

Cotton Textile Factories. 

The cotton textile mills ordinarily work a 60 hour’ week. 
Here the majority of the operatives are worked for 6 days of 10 hours 
each. In a number of the Bombay mills, and in a few mills elsewhere, 
women arrive later and leave earlier, and particular classes of operatives 
have tiiorter hours. A single shift is the general rule, but a few fac¬ 
tories have worked on a shift system for some time and in the last 
two years a night shift, generally very limited in numbers, has been 
introduced in several mills. In a few cases the ni^t shift works for 
only 9 hours, but mills which have adopted two or more shifts have 
adhered as a rule to the 10 hour standard. No overtime is worked. 

7ate Mills. 

In the jute mills of Bengal hours of work have been regulated 
for many years by the Indian Jute Mills Association, which includes 
nearly all the employers. Since the end of the war, the mills in the 
membership of the A^ociation, to meet the requirements of trade, have 
not worked more than an average of five days per week, except for nine 
months in 1920 and the twelve months ended 30th June 1930. With 
the exception of the latter period, the associated mills since April 1921 
have been working 64 hours per week and since July 1930 for only three 
weeks out of ev^ four. When working 64 hours, single shift mills run 
five days, but mifls working under the multiple shift system (a rapidly 
diminishing number) run four days of 13^ hours, thereby limiting 
the hours of individual operatives to 44 weekly. Even during the last 
yem’s spell of 60 hour working, the hours of operatives in the multiple 
shift mills, which worked four days and five days in alternate weeks, 
were limited to 44 horns in one week of the fortnight and 56 in the 
otiier. In view of the fact that jute mills generally have had only twelve 
months’ experience of more than 54 horn; working during the past ten 
years, it is interesting to note that the Indian Jute Mills Association 
observe:— 

“ The resfriction under the Factories Act to a sixty hour week 
has, undoubtedly, been very beneficial to labour. Workers 
have more leisure, especially at week-ends, and general 
efficiency has been omisiderably increased. The restriction 
has had little ox no effect on the jute industry, the increase 
in the effidenoy of the workers malring up for the restriction 
in wmking hours.” 
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Enginefiiuig and Metal Works. 

In the engineering trades, a short normal week is practicallj 
universal. In general engineering shops, the normal week is not abo\4 
60 hours, and some have an even shorter week. The hours, especially in 
Bengal, are frequently arranged so as to give a half holiday on the last 
day of the week. In railway workshops, the common week is one of six 
days of 8 hours, and in some it is slightly diorter. Hours are aimilftr in 
those metal working factories in which a 7 day week is not requited. 
Of the engineering and metal works, a considerable proportion are owned 
by Government, W there is no noticeable variation in respect of hours 
between State factories of this type and those which are privately owned. 
Overtime working is not infrequent in engineering shops, but even with 
overtime, the average week would appear to be substantially below the 
legal maximum. 

Factories Banning Continuously. 

The factories we have been considering work on not more 
6 days of the week. There is, however, a considerable number of 
factories in which, on account of the necessity of working the processes 
continuously, permission is granted to work on every day of the wedk. 
In most oases this permission is accompanied by a condition that the 
workers should receive a holiday once a fortnight. The great majority 
of these factories work on a system of 8 hour shifts, three shifts of workers 
being employed. This is true of a large number of workers employed 
in iron and steel works, in the larger sugar factories, in coke factories, and 
in some less important classes. Similar hours are also worked in a number 
of factories which meet the essential daily needs of the public, such 
as electric generating stations, water works and gas works. With a 
fortni^tly holiday, the hours of workers employed on the 8 hour 
shifts come to 56 and 48 in alternate weeks, giving an average of 52 
hours. Thus in the iron and steel works at Jamshedpur, some workers 
have a 48 hour week and the actual average number of hours, including 
overtime, is reported as about 51 or 52. In some other continuous 
process factories, the average is probably nearer 56. As a rule, flour 
mills work continuously throughout the week, but in this industry there 
are generally only two shifts of 12 hours each, the workers, iu thwry or 
in fact, receiving intervals amounting to 2 hours throughout the shift. 

IBiUff lodnsixies. 

In the minor industries hours naturally vary greatly. Generally 
speaking, the hours in perennial &ctories in Benged are substantially 
shorter than the 1^1 maximum, while in the less industrialised provinoes 
and especially in the smaller centres a 60 hour week is frequent. In the 
printh^ trades a short nominal week is fairly general, but a substantisi 
amount of ovotime is common. As a rule the tobacco factories do not 
work for more than 64 hours a week. Those rice mills and oil mills 
which are pereimial generally work for the full maximum week. Woollen 
and silk &otories also normally work for 60 hours. Where &is k the 
«ass, the weak is usualy divided into 6 days of 10 hours each. 
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Opinions. 

Suggestions were made to us by some witnesses that the lim¬ 
itation of 60 hours was not in the best interests of India and one or 
two employers advocated a longer week. We are glad to say that 
these employers were not representative and we are »satisfied that there 
is no general demand and no justification for any relaxation in this 
direction. Although twenty years ago strenuous opposition was offered 
to the principle, which was then novel, of limiting hours for men, it 
was not contested in the evidence before us, and we arc satisfied that 
such limitations are desirable imder present conditions. The ques¬ 
tion, as it presents itself to us, is whether the limit should be reduced or 
not, and on this we received a large number of opinions. The labour 
associations and those representatives of labour who appeared before us 
are generally in favour of an 8 hour day. While employers gene¬ 
rally are not in favour of making any reduction, and some important 
associations are strongly opposed to any change, there are some employers 
who are ready to consider sympathetically a shorter statutory week. 
With the notable exception of the Bengal Government, who advocate a 
56 hour week and a 10 hour day, the provincial Governments have 
refrained from expressing definite views. We think that public opinion 
generally would welcome a reduction if this can be secured without 
inflicting injury on Indian industry and on the economic position of the 
operatives. 

Needs of the Operative. 

The advantages of a shorter week from the point of view of the 
human needs of the worker do not require to be stressed. When to a 10 
hour day one hour of statutory intervals is added (and no reduction in 
this can be contemplated in so long a day), it means that the operative has 
ordinarily to remain in the factory precincts for not loss than 11 hours. 
This takes no account of the time spent in going to and returning from 
work. The remaining hours are generally sxfiieient for cooking and 
eating meals, for sleep and for the necessary duties of the home, but, 
except when the weekly holiday brings its respite, hours of leisure away 
from the factory are virtually unknown. A reasonable amount of spare 
time away from the factory is indispensable for the building up of citizen¬ 
ship, for the development of life, as opposed to mere existence, and for the 
maintenance of physical efficiency. It is worth remembering, moreover, 
that most of those who are at present compelled to remain in or near the 
factory for 11 hours a day were brought up in the freedom of the open 
fields. 

Meets of BedactUm. 

It is essential, however, before reaching a conclusion, to consider 
the possible effects of a reduction of hours on industry. We believe that, 
if such a reduction were to result in any appreciable contraction of indus¬ 
try, a real disservice would be done not merely to the community as a 
whole Imt fo the factory operatives themselves. It is also necessary 
to bear in mind the relationship between hours of work and wages, for the 
standard of living of the factory worker is such as to any reduction 
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in his earnings a serious matter. We proceed to examine tliese questions 
■with special reference to the cotton textile industrj', as this is by far the 
most important of the industries which still work most of their operatives 
for 60 hours a week. 

Nominal and Aoinal Homes. 

One of the points stressed before us by employers in this indusb^ 
was tho substantial difference between the nominal hours and the hours 
of actual work. Tho point emphasised was that, althou^ in practically 
every case tho operative is nominally working for 10 hours, he spends 
a considerable part of his time in the compound smoking, loitering or 
eating his meals. We were given a number of estimates of the hours of 
actual work during the day. Tho representatives of the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association placed this at 7 hours, and the representatives 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Association at 8 to ^ hours. An Association 
of textile managers in Bombay estimated the extent of working time spmt 
outside the factory at 2 hours daily, and the same figure was given by an 
agent of an up-country mill. In Cawnpore, the leading textale employars 
estimated actual hours of work at 8 to daily. We are not in 
a position to confirm or to question the actual figures, but we do not doubt 
the main fact tliat a considerable portion of the day is not spent at the 
machine. In Bombay particularly, the visitor is struck by the large num¬ 
ber of men who can be found outside the factory building at almost any 
hour of the day. Thus meals are generally taken, not during the 
statutory interval, which is inconveniently placed for the purpose, 
but during the nominal working hours. During the unauthorised 
periods of rest work is carried on either by other operatives under¬ 
taking it in addition to their own, or by extra workers definitely engaged 
for the purpose. 

Attitude ot the Operative. 

It may seem that an appreciable reduction of hours could 
be achieved merely by the elimmation of a portion of the unauthorised 
periods of rest. But it is stated by some observers that the worker 
prefers a long day with lax discipline to a shorter day with strict dis¬ 
cipline. It can be argued in support of this view that many of them, 
come from agricultural surroundings and that the idea of giving conc^- 
trated attention to work day by day for regular hours is forei^ to them. 
There is an element of truth in this and, quite apart from the question of 
habit, few of the present operatives have the physique and traini^ whidh 
would enable them to work with that degree of concentration which is de¬ 
manded in the West. It is indeed arguable that climate and other faotora 
wordd always render a somewhat slower pace imperative in India. On the 
other hand, we have no doubt that it is impossible for the aver^ opera¬ 
tive to remain at work regularly throi^ a 10 hour day either in a cotton, 
mfll or in any other factory. The unauthorised intervals are a form of 
self-defence against over-work. It is significant that the statements made 
to us by employers regarding the great difference between nominal and 
actual hours of work were mamlyoonfinedtotiie cotton nrillindtistry.^ We 
do not suggest that loitering is unknown elsewhere, but we are satisfied 
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that, generally speaking, the short working week is associated with closer 
attention to work and stricter supervision than the long one. Further, 
in no case did those workers who were working a short week with stricter 
discipline suggest that they would like a longer and less intense day or 
more intervals. As a matter of fact, the attempt in 1922 to inciease the 
interval of half an hour in an 8 J hour day in engineering shops in Bengal 
and elsewhere was defeated by the operatives. Similarly, in some Bombay 
cotton tnilla which, prior to 1922, hwi worked the operatives for an 8 
hour diift without any interval, the introduction of an hour’s statutory 
interval led to a strike. Nor did a single employer who had adopted a 
short day suggest that it would be better to lengthen the day and require 
a correspondingly lower standard of concentration. Finally, few would 
be prepared to assert that the cotton mill operative, when compared with 
workers doing a shorter and more intense day, shows that greater con¬ 
tentment which the longer and less intense day is supposed to yield. 

Effect on Wages. 

So far as the operatives are concerned, we cannot view the pos¬ 
sibility of a reduction in earnings without misgiving. But we believe 
that, if too huge a reduction of hours is not attempted, the effect will be 
small, and it is relevant to observe that real wages have recently risen 
appreciably and are now higher than they have been for some years. Even 
if a fall in wages results, it need not be permanent. With greater time for 
genuine relaxation, many workers would probably require shorter holi¬ 
days and fewer days of absence than at present, and could thus reduce the 
loss which these breaks impose on them. Many employers believe firmly 
that the average operative desires to earn merely sufficient for his bare 
needs, and is unwilliig to earn more by doing more work, i.e., that he 
prefers lebure to a margin in wages. We discuss this view elsewhere and 
cannot subscribe to it in the form in which it is usually presented. At the 
ssune time, the great importance which the Indian worker attaches to 
adequate leisure is a truth undetljring it. It is also important to remem¬ 
ber that, in the cotton mill industry in particular, there are still opportun- 
ities for increased effort on the part of the operative. So far as we are 
aware, there is no industrial country, except possibly China, where so 
little is expected from him in effort and so much in attendance at the 
factory. The average number of looms given to each weaver in India is 
less than two and one spinner is ordinarily required lor each side of a 
frame. Attempts have recently been made to advance beyond the usual 
standard and, even with existing hours, it should be possible to secure 
improvement. We believe that, apart from any reduction of hours, em¬ 
ployers will steadily increase their demand for efficiency from the operative, 
porter hours sho^ supply both an incentive and an enlarged opportun¬ 
ity for raising the geneand standard of work. 

Pzenoos Sstary. 


.and its workers, in spite of a statutory reduction of hotra, depends maia- 
lyoni. 
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a gmaller compass, and the unauthorised intervals cut down. If this can 
be achieved to any large extent, the problem reduces itself to one of ad¬ 
justing the total hours for the machinery. Here some evidence is afford¬ 
ed by past history. When the Factory Labour Commission of 1908 made 
its investigations, many textile mills were working from 13 to 16 hours a 
day with a single set of workers, and shortly before that this practice had 
be^ fairly general. There was ample evidence that loitering was asso¬ 
ciated with long hours, and the Commission considered that the operatives, 
by their leisurely mode of work, counteracted to a considerable extent 
the evil results which would naturally follow from excessive hours. 
In 1911 a statutory limit of 12 hours per day was introduced in 
textile mills. There is no doubt that the general reduction of hours to 
this limit was profitable, and no one would now expect to gain by working 
operatives for 14 hours a day; even at that time it was recognised by 
many as unprofitable. As we have already stated, the statutory 60 
hour week dates from 1922, but a 10 hour day in cotton Tnilla had been 
secured shortly before that date. Opinions differ regarding the effect of the 
second reduction and these opinions reflect differing experience. We do 
not doubt that a number of nfills were able to secure increased efficiency 
from the operative to an extent which more than compensated them for 
the loss of working time, and that in others there was in certain processes 
a distinct fall in production. Indeed, it is not difficult to ^ow that the 
production of the average cotton mill operative in British India fell 
immediately after the introduction of the 10 hour day (though not in 
proportion to the reduction of hours) and that in a few years it had risen 
to a higher figure than that prevailing before the change. This, however, 
is not the some thing as proving that the operatives’ ^ciency,by itself, 
increased to such an extent that they gave more to the industry in 10 
hours than they had previously done in 12. There have been many 
factors at work, from unimportant ones like the substitution adults for 
children to more important ones such as expenditure on improved plant, 
machinery, cooling-systems, etc., and changes in types of cotton used and 
cotmts spun. We are not prepared, therefore, to give any quantitative 
estimate of the results of the change, particularly as these results varied 
widely from centre to centre. But there can be little doubt that, follow¬ 
ing the change, on the average tiie ^Sciency of the operatives Ims risen 
substantially. The change ateo had some effect in stimulating employers 
to secure increased efficiency m other directions. 

The Ouflotik. 

The last 26 years, then, have semi a great reduction in nomi¬ 
nal honrs, accompanied by a growth in the effiknency of the opera¬ 
tives and of the nulls. It does not follow that tixe effect of the redo^ 
tion from 12 hours to 10 will be repeateSi if a further reduction is 
made. As hours are lessened, a point must be reached at whiiffi, 
«vea if the industry can maintain production by employi^ drifts, 
the operatives cannot face a further reduction of earning capaciiy. But 
the evidence shows that this stage has not been reached and fha;^ 
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witL. Sp reduction of hours, it ■vrould be possible and, if there were co¬ 
operation between employers and employed, easy not merely to maintain 
but to increase the average production per operative employed. Nor is 
the operative the only party who can increase his efficiency. Actual 
machine efficiency is now generally high, but some mills work with ob¬ 
solete plant, and in several directions improvements in organisation are 
possible. Finally, a reduction in the hours of the individual operative 
need not mean a reduction in the hours worked by the industry. One 
difficulty in the way of reducing hours is that in some departmonus, not¬ 
ably spinning, production is now mainly dependent on the machine 
rather than the man. But a wider adoption of shifts would enable the 
industry to maintain production, even if the average output per operative 
fell, and to increase it greatly when market conditions justified such a 
course. It would also afford possibilities of reducing the incidence of 
overhead costs. A recommendation, which we make labor in respect of 
women’s work, is designed to facilitate the working of two short shifts. 
We recognise that in some centres the extension of shifts will add to the 
difficulties of the authorities in respect of housing. But we believe that, 
if Indian industry is to expand profitably in competition with other 
countries, it will be advisable to make more use of the machinery and 
plant. The growth of shift systems is a probable development, whether 
hours are reduced or not. 

Other Industcies. 

What we have stated does not apply with the same force to the 
large number of seasonal factories which work the operatives for as long 
as the law permits. Here conditions are essentially different, and we 
discuss these in another chapter. So far as the remaining classes of 
factories are concerned, we can find no circumstances which would jus¬ 
tify the continuance of a CO hour week. Certain work may be de¬ 
scribed as essentially intermittent, and where this is so, latitude can be 
allowed by special exemptions ; but in some factories of this class, such 
as flour mills, a reduction of the hours of their workers is required. 

A 64 Hour Wedr. 

With the exception of Sir Victor Sassoon, we are agreed that a 
reduction in the statutory week is practicable and desirable. On the 
question of the extent of the reduction, namely, whether it should be to 
54 or to 48 hours, we have to submit diverging views. The majority of us 
recommend a reduction to 64 hours a week for the following reasons. We 
are satisfied that in large sections of industry this limit will cause no ap¬ 
preciable inconvenience, and in the others the workers have a reasonable 
claim that the necessary adjustments shall be 33 Qiade. On the other hand, the 
introduction of the lower limit would involve a change of hours in the 
great majority of the perennial foctories, and it would mean a very heavy 
reduction in the factories now working 60 hours. Many operatives 
would have to face large reductions in their eamiags and, while we 
do not doubt that part of this loss would be made good before long, we 
are not convinced that the operatives as a whole are in a position to 
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regain their old standard in any reasonably short period. From the point 
of view of industry, the employer is entitled to claim that, until the worker 
is ready to approximate more nearly to Western stan(^rds of discipline) 
it is unreasonable to attempt an 8 hour day, and even an 8| hour 
day would involve an amount of dislocation that would be serious. 
It may be possible in the future, when efficiency has risen further, 
to go lower than 54 hours. But efficiency is not likely to be raised 
so surely by a sweeping reduction as by a smaller one, and there will be 
nothing to prevent a further reduction, if the results of the smaller change 
which we advocate indicate that this is desirable. Finally, we believe 
that the 48 hour limit which some of our colleagues advocate could only 
be operative at present if great latitude was given in the matter of ex- 
anptions. In our view, the worker will be better protected by a limit 
which can only be relaxed in exceptional circumstances than by one to 
which many exceptions have to be attached. So far as the daily limit 
is ooncemed, we would fix this by statute at 10 hours. Tl^ will 
permit of working either six days of 9 hours each or five da^ of 10 
homrs with a haK holiday on the sixth, and will give some elasticity. 
We would allow factories working on continuous processes or supplying 
articles of necessity which have to be supplied every day a 66 hour week, 
subject to their giving the operative an average week of not more than 
54 hours and conforming, in respect of holi(^ys, to the provisions we 
recommend later. 

Views of Members Advocating a 4S Hour Week. 

Mr Cliff, Mr Josh! and Diwan Chaman Lall incline to the opinion 
that the facts, as disclosed during the tour, warrant a larger reduction of 
working hours than is recommended. They conrader that climalic con¬ 
ditions alone, apart from other factors, dictate such a course. The con¬ 
tinuance of the practice of allowing unauthorised intervals that are so 
striking a feature of the industri^ working long hours, and the attempts 
by mnployers to regulate these intervals are admissions that the worker 
cannot reasonably bo expected to give sustained eSort for such long 
periods as are permissible imder the law. This is further borne out by 
the fact that, in the industries working a shorter day, the workers are 
expected to give and actually do give a much greater degree of continu¬ 
ous and sustained effort. It has also to be remember^ that, of the 
organised industries, it is mainly in cotton textiles that the worker is 
required to work for the full statutory week of 60 hours. It is in this 
industry, which is already protected by tariffs, that, probably not vrith- 
out cause, the charges and complaints against the worker of inattmrtion 
and inefficiency are greatest. If regard be had to the atmoq>herio 
conditions under which cotton operatives work, then it must perfoice be 
recognised that, on physical grounds alone, the need of the worker for a 
shorter wotkixig day is undoubted. This industry urgently requires a 
higher standard of efficiency, but it is scarcely reasonable for lie em^oyeis 
to e:q)ect a hi^er standairi, while stthe same time they ace reqaiiingof 
the workers unreasonably long hours. The oondMons existing in many 
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factories, coupled with the lo^ hours, vitiate eaeigy and prevent m- 
creased efiSiciency and production. They hold the view that the essential 
requirements of a worker, working under Indian conditions, is first 
a shorter working day and second, the provision of suitable rest periods 
dnring the working day. In their opiirion the institution of an 8 hour 
day in factories under present conditions is not oirly desirable but both 
practicable and necessary. They believe that, within a reasonable period 
of time, it would result in increased efficiency on the part of the worker, 
improved organisation on the part of the employer, and as a result would 
be a sound economic proposition. They surest that two hours should 
be allotted for the provision of suitable rest periods. The settlement of 
the length of the rest time and its allotment iffiould be determined by 
local factors. They therefore recommend that in factories the existing 
weekly and daily limits be reduced to 48 and 8 respectively and that pro¬ 
vision be made for adequate rest periods. 

Distribution (A Hours. 

We turn now to the consideration of the distribution of hours 
throughout the day. The present requirements of the law ordinarily 
involve the grant of an interval of an hour. Pot this two half-hours 
may be substituted at the request of the operatives, and where in factories 
the working day is not more than 8J hours, and the operatives so desire 
the local Government can permit men, but not women, to have only one 
half-hour’s interval. Not more than 6 hours’ work can be done con¬ 
tinuously if an hour’s interval is given and not more than 6 hours’ 
work in other cases. The only remaining restriction on the distribution 
of the hours of work for adults is designed to prevent the night work of 
women, and precludes their employment between 7 P.M. and 6-30 a.m. ; 
these times can be varied somewhat by the local Government so long as 
tile gap of 10| hours between the two is retained. 

Suitable Intervals. 

The principle of an interval is of long standing, and, so far as 
women are concern^, the Act of 1891 (which introduced the prohibition 
of ni^t-work) prescribed a longer period than is now obligatory. The 
subsidiary provisions date from 1922 and 1926, and the idea of mak- 
ii^ interval vary with the consent of the operatives was introduced 
by the legislature in 1922. Employers and workers have not shown 
mu<fii readiness to co-operate in esperiments with shorter intervals, 
and a single interval of an hour or longer is the most common practice. 
Experience in other countries shows that fatigue, can be dunioished 
by frequent short intervals, and although the Indian operative is apt 
generally to be “ slow off the mark ”, more endeavours should be made to 
discover the best form of intervals. The long continuous spells of work 
have probably some responsibility for the frequency of unauthorised inter¬ 
vals and, if hours are to be' reduced, it is the more important that these 
tiiould be lessened. We recommend that the statutory intervals should 
ordinarily amount to not less than an hour in the aggregate, and that, sub¬ 
ject to tile sanction of the Chief Inspector of Factories, employers should 
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be at liberty to distribute this hour in such periods as they think best. 
The distribution of the hours into two or more periods shodd be made 
only after consultation with the operatives. For preference, this con- 
goltation should be directly between the employer and the employed; but 
it would be the duty of the Chief Inspector, where he was not satisfied 
that the views of the oiwratives had been effectively expressed, to consult 
them before giving his st^nction. This should in any case be given after 
having regard to the convenience of the oircratives (e.p., their meal times 
and the proximity of their homes to the factory). The provision per¬ 
mitting a reduction to half an hour for men working a shorter day should 
remain, but this should continue to be subject to the consent of the 
majority of operatives affected. 

Spreadover: the Present Position. 

The question of maxim\im intervals, or spreadover, which is 
not touched by the present Acts, req\xires attention. In the majority 
of factories, intervals are not unduly long or numerous, but there are 
important exceptions. An extreme instance is afforded by two South 
Indian cotton mills working in shifts, in which one shift has to wcuk for 
two periods of 5 hours each, separated by intervals of 7 hours. For a 
man on this shift, 7 hours is tho longest period of absence from the factory 
on working days. It is only fair to add that the shifts are interchanged 
at regular intervals ; but even so, the arrangement is one which ignores 
the needs of the operatives, in the Bengal jute mills the great majority 
of the adult operatives begin work at 6-30 a.h. and finish at 7 p.h., 
with intervals variously arranged, and this is true also of some of the 
children. The night is thus reduced to 10^ hours, a period which is fur¬ 
ther reduced for many by reason of the distance of their homes from the 
factory. It is at least questionable if the present practice in most jute 
nulls is in conformity with the International Labour Convention relating 
to night work for women, which Indm has ratified; but whatever view be 
taken on this point, we believe that, in the interests of the operatives, not 
less than 11 hours should be secured for both men and women. 

Speeadovot and Night Wad:. 

Our reoottunondation is that the work of individual operatives in 
any day should bo required by statute to fall withiu a period of 13 hours. 
In the case of men, the day need not be the calendar day; what is in¬ 
tended is that there should bo a regular rest interval of not less than 11 
hours. To meet special difficulties local Govermnents mi^t have the 
power to grant exemptions in exceptional cases. These should be limited 
to oases where tho increased spreadovse is in tbe interests of the workers 
and is acceptable to thorn. In tho case of women, the rule should he 
absolute and the 11 hours’ ptriod should cover the ni^t. The Factories 
Act as it stands at present prescribes a lOJ hour rest period for women, 
and fixes this ordinarily as the period between 7 p.m:. and 6-30 a.m. 
We advocate a relaxation here and would prescribe merely that the 11 
hours’ tost period should include the hours between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
The effect of our proposals 'will 'thus be to extend from 13^ to 17 hours Jibs 
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period within which factories may employ women, and to reduce from 
13J to 13 hours the petiod mthin which they may employ any individual 
woman. In this connection we have considered the objections, which ate 
felt strongly by many in India, to women working in or travelling to and 
from the factory after dark. We believe that many women will bo unwilling 
to accept work involving late hours or a very early start, and wo do not 
anticipate that this relaxation will have any effect on the hours in fac¬ 
tories which work without shifts. At the same time, we regard it as 
desirable to remove an obstacle in the way of the more general adoption 
of shifts and the employment of women who may be wMing to work on 
these shifts. We may add that, if adopted, our proposals will bring the 
Indian law into strict conformity with the Convention relating to night 
work for women, to which wc have referred. In the case of children, we 
recommend that the spreadover be limited to 7J hours, and consider 
that the night rest should continue to include the hours between 7 p.ii. 
and 6-30 A.M. 


Multiple Shifts in Jute Mills. 

Another question, to which great attention has been directed 
in Bengal in ooimection with the jute mills, is the control of shifts. Prior 
to 1922, textile factories could not work for more than 12 hours in all 
except under a system of shifts approved by an inspector. In 1922 all 
restrictions on the running hours of machinery were abolished, and with 
these went all power to prevent the working of shifts. The Government 
-of Bengal now desire power to control the working of shifts with a view 
to the prevention or modification of a system which has been extensively 
used in jute mills. The practices to which the Government of Bei^l 
and others have directed our attention require explanation. The Bengal 
jute mills are divided into “ single-shift ” and “ double-shift ” mills. All 
the mills open at 5-30 am. and close at7p.ii., and in the former class of 
mills there is an interval of 2^ hours during which no work is done. Here 
the only defect is the inadequate night period, with which we have already 
dealt. In the “ double-riiift ” mills, the machinery runs for the whole 
13J- hours and work is conducted on a system of overlapping multiple 
shifts. This is best understood by reference to tho appended diagram, 
which shows the shifts and tho hours during which they worked in a typical 
mill. The essence of the system is that the workers in each department 
are divided into a number of groups enjoying intervals at different times, 
so that the machinery runs continuously for 13| hours with constant 
chaises in the groups at work. It will be observed that, in the case 
illustrated hythe diagram, the intervals are so arranged that at 22 different 
tames in the course of the day, some workers ate due to come in and relieve 
others who go out. 


Objections to Multiple Sbilts. 

There ate several objections to such a system from the point of 
view of labour. In the first place, the intervals bear no necessary relation 
to meal times and, where dtlerent members of a family work in different 
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deparianents of the mills, as is frequently the case, it is most unlikely 
that they ■will be able to have their meals together. In the second place, 
supervision becomes extremely difficult and the Chief Inspector of 
Factories gave evidence of long series of infringements in these mills. 
It is stated that an appreciable number of the workers shown m the re¬ 
gisters ha-VB no existence in fact. Non-existent workers are credited •with 
pay which is divided between the clerks, the jobbers and the men who do 
the extra work. The proportion of such “ dummies ” was estimated by 
competent witnesses at 7i or 10 per cent of the total. Where this is true, 
the daily hours are clearly being lengthened beyond the legal limit. 
This abuse reaches its height in the case of children and the certifying 
surgeons agree that “ the systems of shifts in multiple-shift jute mills 
afford every opportunity for employment beyond legal limits and in some 
mills children are actually working as imuiy as 11 or 12 hours a day”. 
It is only fair to add that the certifying surgeons report that the over¬ 
working of children also occurs in single-shift mills. But in such mills 
it appears to take the form of employment in more than one mill and we 
agree with the Bengal Government that “the regulation of child labour 
is easier from the point of view of both the manager and the factory 
inspector ”. 

Some Effects <A the System. 

The system increases the power and the illicit profits of the 
jobbers and it diminishes correspondingly the control over labour which 
the management can exercise. Thus the influence of the jobbers is in 
favoiur of its maintenance and this is partly responsible for the fact 
that many workers apparently prefer it. Moreover, it enables the 
operative who desires to work loiter than the Act permits to do so. 
On the other hand, the operative who •wishes a short working week can 
secure it, for a strict observance of the time-table at present means only 
44 hours’ work weekly against 55 hours in the single-shift mills. We 
believe that this constitutes a powerful attraction for many, and the 
extra day off which has generally been associated with the system has 
an obvious appeal. So far as wages and production are eoiioerued, it is 
admitted that both are increased by the transition from multiple to single 
shift working. As even the supporters of the double-shift system admit 
that it is uneconomical, its continuance is a matter for some surprise. 
The explanation generally given is that the maintenance of a large reserve 
of labour makes it possible for the industry greatly to increase production 
without employing new workers or additional machinery. We do not 
believe that the reserve of labour is as large as the legitimate working of the 
system should produce, and in any case we regard these considerations as 
affording insufficient justification for its continuance. 

Cooclasimi zegazding Overlapping Shifts. 

The proposal made by the Government of Bengal is that, in 
respect of shifts, local Governments should have power similar to that held 
by factory inspectors prior to 1922. Under the origioal Factories Act 
of 1911, textile inills conld not work for more than 12 hours except on 
a system of shifts approved by the inqtector. We coneidex that this 
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goes beyond the needs of the case, and we are anxious that employers 
who wish to work on shift systems should be subject to as few restrictions 
as possible. We recommend, therefore, that in future the local Govern¬ 
ment should have the power to control overlapping shifts. By these 
we mean shifts which involve the simultaneous employment on work 
of the same kind of more than one shift of persons; such shifts have already 
been made illegal in mines by the Indian Mines Act. So far as the jute 
industry is concerned, we understand that it is itself effecting a reform; 
there has been a steady tendency to convert multiple-shift mills to the 
single-shift system, and it is possible that multiple-shift mills, which are 
now in the minority, will disappear without ofBcid action in a short time. 

Sir Alexander Murray agrees with our recommendation that 
Government should have the power to control overlapping shifts but he 
regrets that his experience does not allow him to accept our picture of 
the working of the system or of its effects. 

Hours tor Women. 

We received a number of opinions in favour of fixing the 
maximum for women’s hours at Iowct levels than those prescribed for 
men. The main arguments in favour of this course are that women 
have domestic duties to perform, and that they find the long hours a 
greater strain. In practice, too, their hours are shorter in a number of 
factories. On the other hand, to restrict women by law to shorter 
hours than men would undoubtedly lead to the substitution of men 
for women in many factories, and we believe that it is desirable to increase 
rather than to diminish the openings for the employment of women. 
The sex disparity in many big cities, which is already a menace to the 
life of the industrial worker, would be further accentuated by an increase 
in the proportion of men employed, while it would be diminished if 
women were more generally employed. Moreover, if hours are limited 
as we recommend, there-wiU bo less danger of their exceeding the capacity 
of Indian women. 

Work of Half-timeis. 

Children under 12 may not be employed in factories. The Act of 
1922 provides that persons between the ages of 12 and 16 years, subject to 
their being certified as physically fit, may be employed for not more than 
6 hours a day. The ages for half timers were 9 to 14 years before that 
date, and the maximiun hours were 6 in textile fectories and 7 mothers. 
Ghili;en working for the full day of 6 horns must have a test period of 
half an hour, so arranged as to prevent more than 4 hours continuous 
work, but if the day is restricted to 6J hours’ work, no interval is neces¬ 
sary. Some diffierdty has arisen feom the practice of mploying chfidien 
under different names and with different certificates in two factories on 
the same day. It is almost impossible to prove that a mamgex is knowingly 
employing children who are also employed elsewhere, and in 1926 the 
legWature added to the Factories Act a section makin g it possible to 
prosecute the paremt or guardian of the child who is employed in two 
mills. Special vigilance and the use of this seotikm have combined to 
eliminate or greatly to reduce the evil in the Ahmedabad cotton mills, 
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■where the practice was fonnerly prevalent, but similar action does not 
appear to have been taken in the Bengal jute mills, where certifying 
surgeons report the existence of a nmilar abuse. We recommend that 
special and continuous attention should be given to -this matter by the 
local Government and its officers. Persons who are 15 years or over are 
treated as adults. Eecont years have seen a tendency to employ fewer 
children, and child labour has been replaced by adult labour and particular¬ 
ly women’s labour. The proportion of women employed in factories to the 
total number of operatives has risen, as that of children has fallen; 
the latter is now below 4 per cent. For reasons we have already gi'ven 
and because many children do not come to the industrial areas till full¬ 
time work IB available for them, we regard this as a commendable tendency. 

Children’s Ages and Hours. 

Children are almost universally employed on a half-time basis, 
and the reduction of adult hours will remove any objection to the reduction 
of children’h hours to a maximum of 5 daily. In factories working 
adults a 9 hour day, 41 will be the most suitable hours for children. We 
have considered the possibility of reducing children’B hours to a lower 
level than 6 daily, but we do not recommend this step, as any fuither 
substantial lunitation, which would prevent the employment of children 
on half-time work, would probably lead to their complete elimination in 
most cases. While we have no d^ire to encourage the employment of 
children, we doubt if the extent of their present employment goes much 
beyond the provision of jobs for those who would live in the industrial 
area's in any case. Along with the question of hom^a, we have considered 
the suitability of the present limits of age for children, namely 12 and 15 
years, and have decided to recommend no change. We do not regard a 4^ 
or 6 hour day, on work of the character which children are generally re¬ 
quired to do, as excessive for children of these ages, pro'vidod always 
that the existing law which requires that the cliild slioiild be* medically 
certified as fit for such employment, is strictly enforced. 

A Minoiit? View. 

Mr Cliff, Mr Jushi, Diwan Chaman Lall and Miss Power 
dissent from this -view and are of the opinion that the minimum age of 
employment in factories coming under the Factories Act should be 
raised forthwith to 13 years, and that five years thereafter Government 
should reconsider the position with a view to bringing the age into 
conformity with the standard laid down in Article 11 of tho International 
Convention dealing with the minimum age for admission of children 
into industrial employment. In Article ^ of that €!onvention, whidi 
came into force in June 1921, special provision was made in the case of 
India, allowing for a minimum age of 12 years. They hold that the 
mtervening ten years has given both the oommuni^ and organised 
industry, with which 'we are concerned in this chapter, a reasonable 
period in which to become adjusted to a higher minimum age standard. 
In no pit of India did the physique of the children working in regulated 
feotocies appep to thmn to be of a standard higher than that of Western 
children of similar age or to be such as would justify the continued 
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retention of a lower minimum age standard. Nor do they consider 
that the attainment by India of the standard laid down in Article II 
of the Convention should be dependent upon the establishment 
in the industrial aw'as of compulsory primary education. Moreover, 
m their opinion the amount of dislocation caused should not be 
great since they believe that it will be found that many children now 
employed in rogulattKi factories will not leave their villages for the 
industrial areas till such work is available for them. The majority 
of the Commission fear tliat the result will be that some children 
may seek work in uiu^gulated factories, replacing younger ones whose 
continued employment in such places will become illegal if our recom¬ 
mendations in a subsequent chapter are adopted, and that the hours 
in such places will continue for some time to be longer than those at 
present operative, or now proposed, in respect of regulated factories. 
The minority believe, however, that this will apply only in a limited 
number of cases and that it represents a temporary phase, pending the 
synchronising of the minimum i^e in both classes of estabUahment. 
Even if there wore greater force in this argument than they believe 
to be the case, it would in their opinion be unreasonable to defer any 
longer the raising of the minimum ago for employment of children 
in establishments coming imdcr the Factories Act. Their recommenda¬ 
tion is made in the belief that it will be in the national interest for this 
age to be inoroased to 14 years and that the method suggested will 
achieve this end without undue economic dislocation to parents or 
industry. 

Intervals for Ohildxen. 

The question of intervals for children’s work is one of some 
difficulty. A 5 hoiura’ period of continuous work is open to obvious 
objection; on the other hand, to insist on an interval would probably 
result in tho adoption of split shifts, and might tend to keep children 
away from their homes for long periods. On the whole, having r^ard 
to ihe fact that much of the present work of children in the mills is 
of a quasi-iniurnuttent churac^r, and that our recommendations, if 
adopted, will lead to a 4| hour day for children in the majority of 
factories, wo think it preforahlo that an interval should not be obligatory. 
At tho same time wo recommend that, whether the children are work^ 
for 4^ or 5 horns, all employers should arrange that at least one rest 
interval is given, 

Toang Persons. 

The question of constituting a separate class of yoimg persons, 
intermediate between childrm and adults, has been considered on several 
previous occasions and has been rejected as impractioahle. We agree 
that it is not reasonably pracrioable to constitute a young persons' class 
whose hours would differ appreciably from those of adults; hut we think 
that in two respects the law should give further protecrion to adolescents. 
We reconomend that persons between the ages of 15 and 16 years should not 
heempbyed asadultsin factories unless they axe in pr^session of medical 
oartificates certifying them as physically fit fox adult employment. 
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The present provisions governing children’s certificates should apply 
mvtatis mutardis to those certificates. Further, we recommend that such 
persons should not bo employed when women cannot be employed, i.e., 
that they must not be employed during the night hours which are closed 
to women and that in no case should it be possible to ('Xempt thorn from 
the provision relating to spreadover. 

Day ol Best. 

The Factories Act provides for a weekly rest day. This ordi¬ 
narily falls on Sunday, but employers can substitute for Sunday any 
of the three days preceding or following it, subject to the condition that 
there must not be more than 10 days’ continuous work. This.proviso, 
which is designed to enable the more important religious festivals to be 
substituted for Sundays, appears to give general satisfaction; and in a 
few centres there are more holidays on substituted days than on Sundays. 
An attempt was made by the Government of India in 1921 so to amend 
the law as to ensure that the holiday would fall on the same day of the 
week for long periods; but the proposal was rejected by the legislature 
which, we think, interpreted correctly the views both of employers and 
employed. Some difficulty has been caused by the fact that the law 
stipulates for a complete calendar day, so that a break of 36 hours or 
even 47 hours does not necessarily constitute compliance with it. Where 
work is conducted continuously on shifts, none of which ends at midnight, 
the day of rest can be given in principle without being secured in prac¬ 
tice, and exemptions are frequent in favour of such factories. The In¬ 
ternational Labour Convention relating to the weekly rest day, which 
India has ratified, requires merely 24 houis’ continuous rest and not a 
calendar day’s rest; but it is preferable to meet special cases by 
means of exemptions rather than to alter the principle followed by the 
Indian law, which is better than that of the Convention. 

Grant ol Exemptions. 

Associated with the provisions of the Factories Act relating to 
hours of work are a number of clauses giving local Oovemments the 
poAver to ^ant exemptions to individual factories or classes of operatives 
or factories. No exemptions are permissible in the case of 
children’s hours; and the daily limit of hours is absolute, so far as 
women are concerned. But with these exceptions, all the provisions 
relating to hours of work can be relaxed in certain defined circumstances. 
In the main the principles governing the grant of exemption are based on 
provisions of International Labour Conventions. In the years immediate¬ 
ly following the passing of the 1922 Act, considerable latitude was shown; 
lately exemptions have been substantially curtailed. In this respect, 
policy has been guided to some extent by the central Government who, in 
exercise of their powers of supervision, have also endeavoured to secure 
some uniformity between province and province. There' are, however, 
difEexenees m ^e treatment of the same class of factories in difEsrent 
provinces and in the d^ee of latitude which local Governments exhibit 
in the matter of exemptions generally. The criteria laid down in' 
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the Act for the grant of exemptions appear to us to be generally 
sound, but, if our recommendation relating to seasonal factories is 
accepted, it should bo possible to curtail at once the somewhat long list 
of exempting provisions. It is a legitimate criticism of the present Act 
that it takes too little account of the differences between certain classes of 
factories, and one consequence of this defect is that, in some directions, 
it has to bo imduly elastic. Further, if the hours of work are to be reduc* 
ed, the provisions governing payment of overtime might suitably be re¬ 
vised. We recommend that, where work exceeds 54 hours in a week, pay¬ 
ment bo required at not loss than IJ times the nonnal rate, and tlmt for 
work in excess of 60 hours, the minimmn should bo IJ times the Tinrmftl 
rate. 

Fcinc^es Goveraiog Exemptions. 

It is, moreover, insufficient to set down criteria for the grant of 
exemptions; principles should be formulated for the application of 
these criteria. Hitherto, the Government of India have not Iteen able 
to do more than make a few general recommendations at infrequent 
intervals. It is desirable that there should be more uniform standards 
for the grant of exemptions throughout India. Here we cannot do 
more than suggest certain broad guidiug principles. The most im¬ 
portant of those is that exemptions should be given for specified 
and limited periods; these should in no case exceed three years, 
and should be shorix*!' when possible. This will ensure that all ex¬ 
emptions are periodically reviewed. While a certain amoimt of latitude 
may reasonably be shown when further limitations on the hours of 
work are introduced (provided always that exemptions are limited 
to the abnormal), the aim should be steadily to tighten up the adminis¬ 
tration and to reduce exemptions to the smallest dimensions possible. 
A further principle to which wo attach importance is that, if workers 
are oomi[)elled to work in circumstances which involve the grant of 
an exemption, they should, whenever possible, receive a benefit in a form 
balancing ns closely tui possible the deprivation involved in the 
exemption. Merc monettiry compensation does not satisfy this 
condition; what we contemplate is that, where workers are required 
to work on the day of rest, they should receive an extra full holiday at an 
early date. We observe, for instance, that, at any rate in some provinces, 
workers appear to be deprived of weekly holidays almost as a matter of 
course in factories working continuous processes, althoi^h fortnightfy 
holidays are generally secured. We do not regard the difficulty of pro¬ 
viding for relieving shifts once a week, instead of once a fortnight, as suffi¬ 
cient justification for demanding so many consecutive days of work. 
If, however, it is not practicable to give weekly rest days, two rest 
days should be required at the end of the fortnight or ffuling this either 
a continuous period of rest of 24 hours once a w^ or of 48 hours once a 
fortnight. fiiTnilar principles can be applied where overtime work is 
demanded. We desire to add that in future the 60 hour wedr should 
1^ i^arded as a limit which is to be exceeded only in most exc^tionai 
drcumstances. 
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We disoTiBS in ibis obapter the remaining questions of import¬ 
ance in connection with working conditions in perennial hwitories. 
After i^Aftling with the health, safety and welfare of operatives and the 
protection afforded to them in respect of these matters by official regula¬ 
tion, we review the general administration of the Factories Act. 

I. HEALTH. 

Dust and Dtrt. 

Li a number of factories the manufacturing processes dissemi¬ 
nate laige amounts of dust, arrangements for the elimination of which 
are frequently defective. Mechanical systems which result in a constant 
flow of fredi air would add greatly to ^e comfort of the operative, and 
would in some cases improve his output. More important is the con¬ 
servation of the workers’ health, for the prevalence of dust ma^ result 
in pulmonary disease. In certain manufacturing processes, particularly 
connected with cotton, jute and wool, the reduction of dust to a Tniniirmni 
should be made obli^tory. Section 10 of the Factories Act confers 
ample powers on Inspectors of Factories in this respect and these should 
be more extensively used. More attention should also be paid to the 
general cleanliness of factories. Where quantities of dust and flufi 
are produced, it is important that floors and walls should be regularly 
cleaned. Periodic white-washing of the interior walls and roofs not only 
rmnoves collected dust, but helps to improve the lighting. It is diffi¬ 
cult to associate efficiency with the grime to be found in some factories. 
We recommend that, where the rules made by the local Government 
under Section 37 of the Act do not require the cleaning of factories 
annually, they should be supplemented in this direction, and that in all 
cases such rdes should be strictly enforced. 

Sanitation. 

Under the Factories Act, the provision of sufficient and suitable 
latrine acconomodation is compulsory and local Govenunents have 
drawn up scales for latrines varying with the number of operatives. 
Latrine acconomodation is not always adequate, and its quality often 
leaves much to be desired. It is oonomonly asserted that the Indian 
labourer, coming as he often does from a village, is unwilling to use 
sanitary conveniences. Our observations have convinced us that he 
can be brought to use them without serious difficulty, provided that 
they are kept in decent order. He ri^tly refuses to use a hitrine whose 
condition, by the very nature of its constaruotion and supervision, is always 
filthy, ^e popularity of the efficient septic tanks, which are a feature 
of the Bengal jute mills, is only one item of evidence in this direction. 
This tystem is to be recommended for areas where the water supply is 
sufficient. Where the supply cumot be made adequate, recourse must 
be had to other methods; but evety factory should be compelled to 
maintain separate and sufficient accommodation for maleBand females, 
and a stafl ^equate to maintam the latrmej in a state of oleanltness 
during working hours. 
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Temperatnies. 

In nearly every port of India there are long periods when the 
climatic conditions render physical toil particularly difficult and un¬ 
pleasant. This is especially true of factory work. In many factories the 
temperature in the hot weather is hi^er than that of the air outside, 
aud the air movement is less ; in a number of factories the difEereoce is 
marked. A large number, probably the majority, of factory owners 
make no endeavour to mitigato the discomfort, to use a mild word, 
which the hot weather brings to their operatives. Some factories, in¬ 
deed, suggest that they might have been constructed by cold weather 
visitors, for they show little respect for the sun in their orientation and 
elevation. Apart from the regulations relating to humidification and 
cooling power in cotton textile mills, there is no official control of tem¬ 
peratures, nor is any such control possible under the present law. Beoent 
experience has indicated that 1he reduction of excessive temperatures, 
or the minim is in g of their effect, is in many case,p easier than is generally 
supposed. Mr T. Maloney in his official report on Hvmidifieation in 
li^ian Cotton MiUs pointed out in 1923 flukt appreciable ledudions 
could be effected by comparatively inexpensive means, and suggested 
that reductions would prove profitable to the industry as well as advan¬ 
tageous to the operatives. The white-washing of roofs, the spraying 
of roofs with water, and the provision of electric fans, or even small devices 
attached to the shaft, can often be made without undue expense. Some 
employers have found that these methods have brou^t a reward not 
merely in the greater contentment of the operatives, but in improved 
attention to work and increased production. We consider that there 
is room for much more work in this direction and recommend to em¬ 
ployers a study of what has been done already. We do not, of course, 
surest that improvements of this character should be regarded solely 
in the light of their financial results ; in many cases the operatives have 
a right to demand that the present conditions ^ould not continue, even 
if improvements are not likely to be remunerative. 

Official Proposals. 

It is desirable that, where employers are unwilling to do so of 
their own accord, there should be power to insist on reasonable measures 
being taken to reduce excessive temperatures. This has been generally 
recognised for some time past, but Ihe proposals made by Government 
have failed to secure approval. In a Bill introduced in 1926 to am^d 
the Factories Act, the Government of India proposed to follow the prin¬ 
ciple of the Britii^ Factories and Workshops Act, and to lay down that 
a “ reasonable ” temperature must be maintained in all factories. Ins¬ 
pectors were to be empowered to specify the measures neceasai^ to reduce 
the temperature to reasonable limits and to enforce the adoption of these 
methods. This proposal was rejected during the passage of the Bill 
throu^ the L^islative Assranbly; and it seems to us to be open to ori- 
tioism on the g;cound that the expense of xedneing temperatuze to a 
standard which might be regarded as reasonable for m a nua l wc^ mig^t 
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be out of all proportion to the benefit conferred on the workers. In 
1926 the Government of India introduced another Bill in which it was 
proposed to prescribe that the temperature should not be injurious to 
health, and to vest local Governments with the power oi prescribing 
temperature standards. This also met with adverse criticism, and the 
Government of India accordingly postponed a decision and has so far 
taken no action. 

Suggested Solution. 

We do not think that any satisfactory solution c<in be foimd 
which depends on the prescription of standards of temperature 
and their general enforcement irrcspcctiv(‘ of the circ\irastaiicos of 
particular factories. There are factories whore a substantial reduction 
is possible at a profit to the owner; there are others where the 
cost of even a trifling reduction might be ruinous. It seems 
legitimate and reasonab^ that in mast cases regard should be had, 
not merely to the height of the temperature or of the cooling power 
(which is the better measure, as it takes account of air Jinovement), but 
also to both the cost of the measures which can be adopt(^d to improve 
conditions and the extent of the improvement likely to result from these 
measures. The aim should be to ensure that, when cooling power is de¬ 
ficient, reasonable measures of improvement shall not bo neglected. We 
think that this can be secui*ed by the following means. Wh(»re a Chief 
Inspector is of opinion that (1) the cooling power in a factory is so de¬ 
ficient as to cause serious discomfort or danger to the health of operatives, 
and (2) it can be appreciably increased by methods which do not involve 
an amount of expense which is unreasonable in the circumstances, he 
should be able to serve on the owner an order requiring thf^ adoption of 
specified measui'es within a given time. Against such an order W(» would 
provide for an appeal to a tribunal of throe appoint^nl by tlie local Gov<»m- 
ment, the intention being that the Chairman of the tribimal should be an 
imp«xrtial official and the other members represimtative of omj)loyors and 
employed with a knowledge of the industry. We think it is most un¬ 
likely that an experienced inspector would make iwiy unro*wonable 
demand. But an adequate safeguard should bo found in tlie prestmee of 
a tribunal which would be able to decide if the ordej* was n^asomible, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case. 

Humidification* 

We have been dealing above primarily with factories where the 
nature of the processes does not necessitate any modification of the 
natural atmosphere or clinoate. The case is different where the employer 
artificially alters the atmospheric conditions. Humidification is em¬ 
ployed in India in cotton textile factories and a few cigarette-making 
factories. In the latter, it does not appear to be carried to an extent 
which produces discomfort. In the former a high degree of humidity is 
necessary, and, in securing this, it is possible to cause acute discomfort to 
the operative. On the other hand, it is possible to raise the humidity and 
add to the comfort of the operative. The effect depends largely on the 
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system of humidification employed, and here there has been an encour¬ 
aging improvement in recent years. Some of the cotton mills which 
we visited aiv, in the hot weather, much pleasanter than the outside 
atmosphere and we understand that those employers who have spent large 
stuns in installing the best cooling and humidifying plants have had 
gratifying results in production. This improvement has followed, and is 
to some extent traceable to, the investigation conducted for the Govern¬ 
ment of India by Mr Maloney. The main object of the enquiry was to 
devise a reasonable method of controlling the use of humidification, and 
Mr Maloney suggested a basis, which is being gradually, if slowly, adopt¬ 
ed. We received no serious criticism of the solution suggested in the 
report, and we consider that rigoroxis action should be taken against 
those factories where conditions are worst. Side by side with the ad¬ 
vanced mills, there are others where the atmosphere in the weaving sheds 
is almost unendurable, even in the cold weather. There is no justifica¬ 
tion, except possibly defects in the law, for permitting the continuance of 
the conditions that prevail in the worst sheds. It was suggested to us 
in Bombay that the provisions of the Factories Act are not sufficiently 
elastic to permit of the framing of all the rules that are desirable. This 
point deserves attention. In particular we note that section 9 appears to 
contemplate only the prevention of practices definitely injurious to 
health; it should also protect tlie operative from serious discorrfort, even 
where injury to health is not a necessary result. 

II. SAFETY. 

Reporting of Accidents. 

The following table gives the results of the reported accidents in 
all factories subject to the Factories Act since the definition of '* factory ” 
was widened in 1922. 



No. of poraous injured. 

No. of persons injured per 100,000 
employees. 

Year. 

Katal. 

Hcrious. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Fatal. 

Heiious. 

Minor. 

Total. 

1922 

191 

1,207 

6,662 

6,960 

14 

89 

400 

512 

1923 

197 

1,333 

6,607 

7,037 

17 

91 

391 

499 

1924 

284 

1,690 

8,056 

10,029 

20 

118 

666 

703 

1926 

263 

2.181 

9,901 

12,646 

18 

166 

662 

846 

1926 

270 

3,156 

J 1,441 

14,866 

18 

208 

.763 

979 

1927 

242 

3,403 

12,066 

16,711 

16 

222 

787 

1,025 

1928 

264 

3,494 

12,690 

16,348 

17 

230 

828 

1,073 

1929 

240 

4,389 

16,579 

20,208 

16 

283 

1,003 

1,301 


The table brings out the fact that the proportion of accidents to operatives 
which, prior to 1922, had dxown only small fluctuations for a generation, 
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has risen very rapidly in recent years. Fortunately thei'e is convincing 
evidence that this rise represents mainly an improvement in the reporting 
of accidents. All competent witnesses arc agreed upon this point and 
there is substance in the claim of the Chief Inspec^r of Factories for 
Bengal that “ the increase in the totals year after year is a measure of the 
increased efficiency of the depaitment in rcgisteringfactories both new and 
long established, and is a result of increased inspection staff and rigour in 
enforcing the provisions of the Act The fact that there has been a great 
improvement in the reporting of accidents has been established by investi¬ 
gation ; it receives independent con&mation from an examination of the 
statistics of accidents. For the incidence of fatal accidents which, by 
common consent, are well reported, has shown little variation. On 
the other hand, the ratio of non-fatal to fatal accidents has risen 
steadily. Theie has been no cause at work to increase tliis ratio except 
the improvement in reporting, and the fact that the ratio of non-fatal 
to fatal accidents between 1892 and 1922 was much lower than that 
experienced in other countries indicated that the reporting of the former 
was defective. It seems probable that even now a considerable number 
of minor accidents are unrepoited, but the standard of reporting has so 
greatly improved that no rise in the figures comparable to that of the last 
decade may be expected in the future. It should be added that, while a 
large measure of credit is due to the inspecting staff for the improvement 
in reporting, other factora have had an influence, paiticularly the introduc¬ 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which has given the workers 
a more direct interest in seeing that accidents do not pass unnoticed. 

Aotaal Increase in Accidents. 

Although most of the rise in the incidence of accidents is due to 
better reporting, it is doubtful if it can all be put down to this cause. It is 
dangerous to dogmatise where statistics are faulty, but the evidence 
tends to show that there has been an increase in the risk run by the aver¬ 
age operative. A considerable pari of the increase in th<* number of 
operatives has been due to the increase in the number of small factories, 
in which the incidence of accidents is usually low. I^obably increased 
efficiency has also had some effect, for a rise in the ()utj)ut per operative 
(or, what is the same thing, a fall in the number of operatives per unit 
of output) will in itself increase the incidence of accidents per operative, 
apart from the increased risk which speeding up entails. There is 
reason to believe that the advance in recent years in the complexity 
of machinery and processes has been more rapid than the advance in 
the mentalily of the operative. Without seeking to approve the readi¬ 
ness of a few employers to attribute the great majority of accidents 
to causes for which they are not responsible, wo would emphasise the 
fact ^at too often the operatives have an imperfect realisation of 
the risks they run. This is, in part, due to the f^t that the majority 
are brought up without any famUiarity with machinery, while the steady 
expansion of mdustry necessarily involves the employment of a large 
proportion of inexperfenced workers. In consequence of these and other 
influences, workers display at times a seeming apathy to danger. 
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PieTention of Aoddenla. 

For this no quick cure is possible. Better and more general 
education, improved h<‘alth and physique, greater discipline in work, 
and the building up of a niore ivgular factory population would all be 
valuable. Tn the meantime, however, much is being done to increase 
safety, and more still remains to be done. There is no department of 
work to which Inspetors of Factori(‘a have given more attention through¬ 
out India in ree/mt years, and if it had not been for their patient and 
thorough work, llie incw'aso in the number of accidents would have been 
much gmater. (lenc'rally s|)eaking, inspectors have regarded this as 
their primary duty, and in those j)rovinoes where the staff has not been 
sufficient to 8<‘cure ,‘ulequate inspection in all directions, this branch of 
their work has suff«‘red least. Their efforts to secure adequate fp-n^ing 
and the enforcement of saf(>ty regulations have been coupled with an 
endeavour to educatt' the workers. Tn this some employers have co¬ 
operated by the employment of safety posters, and, more rarely, the 
establishment of a safety committee; but there are other employers 
who themselves need education. We believe that, in spite of illiteracy, 
oomething can be done along the linos of the “ Safely First ” move¬ 
ment, which has made great headway in the last decade in most in¬ 
dustrialised coiini-ries. Siifety committees should be of considerable 
assistance^ in large factories eunploying a number of skilled operatives. 
Much could probably bo done in such cases by charging a particular 
oflficer with the duty of investigating and preventing accidents, and 
this is one of the many dirc'ctiuns in which a special labour officer can give 
valuable service. In Japan the safety movement started as recently as 
1916 with the founding of a Safety First Association. From 1926 on¬ 
wards two asBOoiations, the Industrial Welfare Association and the Japan 
Mines Association, were together responsible for considerable headway 
being made throughout Japan in accident prevention. The custom of 
inaugurating Safety Days and Safety Weeks spread rapidly, until in 1929 it 
was universal. As a result it is stated that “ instead of being only a 
sporadic jigitation, the Safety W<>ok has had a lasting effect as it has 
almost alwa;f» been Iho occasion for sotting up a permanent Safe^ 
Committiee Wo are aware of the added difficulties to be encountered 
when dealing with an iudostrial population which is mainly illiteiate, 
but we believe (Jiat the success of ike movement in Japan is not with¬ 
out its significance' for India and that considerable advance might be 
made along these lines, if the idea were adopted in all branches of 
industry, including railways, with the co-operation of sodieties and others 
interested in the welfare of the iudustxial worker. 

Safety Provisions the Law. 

So far as official regulation is ooucemed, the provisions of the 
Factories Act, supplemented by fairly elaborate rules in all provinces, 
appear to be adequate in most directions. Our attention has been 
called, however, to some apparent d^ects. In the first place, the 
Act does not give sufficient power to secure safety in connection with 
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the working of railways witihin factories. Few factories have reached 
such a scale that railways are required to work within their premises, 
hut the Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur are said to have 
over 100 miles of such railway line, and there are other factories with 
shorter lines. The Bailways Act can possibly be used in such cases, 
but we think it preferable that the rule-making power in the Factories 
Act should be extended to cover the working of means of transport within 
factories. 

Danger from Buildings. 

Factory buildings themselves may constitute a grave danger to 
the safety of operatives. Tragic proof of this was afforded a few years 
ago when the collapse of part of a mill in Ahmedabad resulted in the 
loss of 26 lives. Subsequent investigations revealed sources of serious 
danger in other mills. Factory buildings may be weak from the start, 
or machinery may be introduced into buildings designed for other pur¬ 
poses, and insufficiently strong to withstand the strain. Again struc¬ 
tural alterations may be made without sufficient regard to the safety 
of the whole, or the working of a factory may result in the disintegration 
of part of the fabric. Section 18A, which was added to the Factories 
Act in 1922, gives inspectors power, in cases of danger", to require 
managers to carry out any measures necessary to remove the danger, 
and could be used to secure the strengthening or dismantling of part 
or all of the building. But it is not ordinarily possible for an inspect¬ 
or, who is not a structural expert and is in any case precluded from 
carrying out structural tests to detect sources of danger with cer¬ 
tainty. 

Control of Construction. 

(a) WiOh a mw io safety. 

Proposals were made to control the construction of factory 
buildings, by prohibiting the use of buildings as factories before the plans 
had been passed by a responsible authority as suitable for the purpose. 
Such control would be exercisi'd in the interests both of safety and of 
health, for factory work is too often startl'd in buildings which ar(> difficult 
to ventilate or are unhealthy in other respects. The (JRvemment of 
India apparently approved of the principle, but regarded the question 
as a proper one for local legislation. Though some of the local Govern¬ 
ments favoured and, indeed, advocated the proposal, none has as yet 
Attempted to embody it in legislation. So far as safety is conceomed, 
we consider that a scheme submitted to ug by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories of the Bombay Presidency would operate smoothly and 
efficiently and recommend its adoption. This involves the submission of a 
proper certificate of stability before working is commenced in larger 
factories and the grant to local Governments of power to demand such 
certificates in sm^er factories as need arises. A similar procedure 
should be followed where important structural alterations are made. 
At the same time inspectors should be empowered to secure the carrying 
out of structural tests and to obtain such plans and other information as 
axe necessary to measme the safety of buildings. 
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(b) WUh a view to hedtOi and comfort. 

So far as health and comfort are concerned, we see no objection 
in principle to lociil Governments having power to prevent the starting 
of factory work in buildings which are defective in design from this 
point of view, e.y., buildings provided with inadequato means of ventila¬ 
tion, or insufficient protection against excessive heat. Employers, how¬ 
ever, are paying much more attention than formerly to sound principles 
of factory construction. Further, the submission of complete plans 
to local Governments and their examination by experts in respect of 
ventilation, comfort, etc., would ordinarily give rise to serious delay, 
and in some cases it would be difficult, even for experts, to say from plans 
whether a particular building would, in actual working, be detrimental 
to the health and comfort of the operatives employed in it. We think 
that, if an endeavour is made to bring the requirements of the Act to 
the notice of intending factory owners and to warn them that these will be 
enforced, this should ordinarily be sufficient for the purpose. We 
suggest, however, that where an employer is willing to submit his plans 
for examination from the point of view of health and comfort, the autho¬ 
rities concerned should be prepared to give advice and to accord approval 
where this is justified. 

m. WELFiiRE. 

Need for Greater TJnifonmiy. 

In the course of our tours, we endeavoured to visit as many 
factories as possible, and we were impressed by the great contrasts which 
they presented. There are factories which would compare favourably 
in lay-out, cleanliness, atmosphere and general well-being with any 
factories in the world ; there are others in which the welfare of the workers 
is almost entirely neglected. Even vrithin the same industry in a single 
centre, there are often marked contrasts; and the example shown by 
some employers sooms to have little effect on others. Fortunately for the 
majority of the opi^ratives, the larger factories are, on the whole, better 
than the small<‘r ones, and there has been a marked general advance 
in recent years. This has been due, partly to a growing realisation by 
owners and miuiagers of the importance of promoting the health and com¬ 
fort of their operatives, and partly to an increasing unwilhngness on the 
part of the operatives to tolerate unpleasant conditions. Both these 
influences arc bound to gain in strength, and it is want of knowledge 
rather than unwillingness which prevents some factory owners from 
introducing further improvements. What is now required is some method 
by which the more backward employer may be brought at least up to the 
general level which has already been surpassed by the more enlightened 
and progressive employee. We do not here contemplate the inaugu¬ 
ration of any new principle but rather the consolidation and extension 
of the principle already underljdng those clauses of the Factories Act 
which deal with the general health, safety and welfare of the operatives. 
Oircuxnstances necessarily vary in different centres and different in¬ 
dustries, and it is expedient that, rather than overload an Act which is 
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now general in its content and application, there should be a statutory 
method by which local Governments can secure a uniform minimum 
standard of welfare where the nature of the processes carried on or the 
special conditions and circumstances of employment demand it. 

Welfare Orders. 

In this regard we have been impressed by the value of the 
Welfare Orders made by the Factory Inspection Department of the Home 
Office in Great Britain under Section 7 of the Police, Factories and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Provisions Act of 1916. These Orders have increased the 
happiness and well-being of the workers in the industries afEected, 
wMe securing and retaining the co-operation and goodwill of the em¬ 
ployers. We therefore recommend that local Governments be empowered 
under the Factories Act to issue Welfare Orders to classes or groups 
of factories where, as already indicated, the circumstances warrant. 
At this stage we do not wish to set out in detail what is to be comprised 
in the term welfare ”, but would leave this to the Central Government 
in drawing up the necessary amendment of the Act. The type of welfare 
we have in mind covers such matters as washing facilities, ambulance 
and first-aid requirements, arrangements for taking meals and allied 
matters, with a few of which we proceed to deal in greater detail. We 
further advocate that, in the event of any dispute as to the reasonableness 
of the requirements set out in the draft Order, there should be authority 
for the matter to be laid before a Referee selected according to rules 
made under the Act. We contemplate that resort to such action will be a 
rare occurrence, as we visualise the passing of Welfare Orders by 
local Governments only after discussion of the matters contained therein 
between the Chief Inspector of Factories and representatives of the 
industries afiected, and, as a result, the reaching of a large measure of 
.agreement before the Orders are finally issued. Such Orders would be 
administered by the factory inspectors in the course of their ordinary 
duties and it would ako be through them that the initial researches, 
prior to the drawing up of the draft Orders, would bo made by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories with the consent and approval of the local Govern¬ 
ment. 

First Aid. 

In some provinces the larger factories are rotjuired by rules made 
under the Factories Act to maintain first-aid appliances, but the practice 
is by no means generally enforced, even in the larger factories. We 
recommend that, in the case of all kotories where mechanical power is 
used, a first-aid box of prescribed standard, which need not involve any 
great outlay, should be provided and maintoed in proper condition in an 
accessible place and that, in the larger factories employing 260 or more 
persons, additional boxes be maintained in the difierent departments 
according to the number of workers employed, on a basis to be laid down 
by local Governments. Steps should be taken to ensure that there 
are persons on the stafis of the difierent departments in every large factory 
capable of utilising the appliances in the proper manner in case of need* 
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Water. 

The Factories Act requires a sufiB.cieiit supply of suitable drink¬ 
ing water, and many employers realise the importance of providing a 
liberal amount of cool and pure water; but standards in this respect vary 
considerably. Wherever possible, a piped supply should be made 
available with an adequate number of taps, but care should be taken to 
protect the pipes from heating by the sun or other agency. Where a piped 
supply cannot be secured, the water is best stored in large earthenware 
vessek at fixed places in the factory, where it can be distributed by water¬ 
men, but care should be taken to prevent contamination and the possible 
diffusion of disease. The provision of suitable washing facilities for all 
employees is very desirable, and here many factories are deficient. The 
workers who live in crowded areas have inadequate facilities for washing 
at their homes and bathing facilities would add to their comfort, health 
and efficiency. We recommend that for workers in dirty processes (e.g., 
tanneries) the provision of washing places and water should be made obli¬ 
gatory. 

Creches. 

Creches are not uncommon in factories employing women, and 
some we saw were admirably staffed and equipped; others, if better than 
nothing, stiU left much to be desired; yet others were both dirty and in¬ 
adequately furnished. In many of ^e factories employing women in 
substantial numbers, no creches have been provided, and this is particu¬ 
larly true of the Bengal jute mills, where caste feeling and the reluctance 
of women to leave their young children were stated by some witnesses 
to create serious difficulties. As a result of their absence, infants are 
taken into the mills and can be found lying on sacking, in bobbin boxes 
and other unsuitable places, exposed to the noise and danger of moving 
machinery and a dust-laden atmo^here, and no year passes without a 
certain number of serious and minor accidents, and sometimes even of 
deaths, occurring among such children. It is important that creches, 
when first opened, should be weU-fumished and properly supervised. If 
suitable women are placed in charge, and short periods of absence from 
work at necessary intervals are granted to the nursiog mothers, we 
believe that gradually the initial prejudices and diffidence of the women 
. could be overcome. Nor must it be thought that the introduction of a 
creche involves heavy espenditiire. Experience in the textile industry 
of the Bombay Presidency has shown that the essential requirements of a 
good creche containing 20 cradles is a room of about 600 square feet with 
washing and latrine accommodation, supervised by a trained woman 
and an assistant aycJi. This can be run on an initi^ outlay of Bs. ^ 
and a recurring monthly expenditure of Rs. 160, an estimate which 
includes the supply of milk, clean clothes, medical necessities and 
salaries. A somewhat less {unbitious scheme a similar size can be 
carried out at a sli^tly lower initial cost and at a recurring espenditure 
of only Es. 100 a month. Eepresentatives of the Indian Jute Mills Associa¬ 
tion appearing bdlore us showed sympathy with the idea and agreed to give 
itserious consideration. In thecottonm^ of BombayProndencycredbes 
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liave been more extensively introduced than elsewhere, and their compara¬ 
tive success is probably due in great part to the fact that the woman 
factory inspector employed there has devoted special attention to their 
provision and inspection, and to the education of the women workers in 
their use. The Government of India, women doctors and representatives 
of women’s associations all stressed the importance of the provision of 
creches where an appreciable number of women are employed, and the 
bulk of employers, although preferring volimtary to compulsory schemes, 
also favoured their inauguration. We recommend that creches should 
be provided in all places where women are employed in considerable 
numbers, and we would make the obligation a statutory one in 
all factories employing not less than 250 women. Children up to 
the age of 6 years should be admitted to such creches because, under 
present conditions, it is difficult to prohibit the presence in factories 
of those between 6 and 12 years when yoimger children and Infants are 
admitted. This statutory requirement coxild be embodied in the I'actories 
Act, power also being given to Governments to require the establishment 
of creches in places employing fewer women than 250 where, in their 
opinion, the circumstances warranted it. The organisation and iospec- 
tion of factory creches should be one of the duties of the women factory 
inspectors whose appointment in the industrial provinces we have 
recommended elsewhere. The creches might with advantage be linked 
up with the women’s and children’s welfare centres referred to in the 
chapter dealing with the health and welfare of the industrial worker, but 
this is a matter which could best be arranged by employers themselves. 

ReSceshment Sheds and Canteens. 

Some employers provide lunch sheds and the practice mi^t be 
adopted more generally. Where there are good trees in the factory 
compound, these provide a more pleasant place for a meal than a shed, 
but many compounds are treeless and, in any event, a shelter is needed in 
wet weather. In many mills we were struck by the lack of suitable 
places for this purpose and the number of operatives to be seen takmg 
meals in all kin^ uncomfortable places. Caste creates an additional 
complication, but this is by no means insurmountable, as has been proved 
in a number of oases. The provision of some shelter where rest and 
refreshment can be taken is in many oases necessary and, moreover, 
would be generally appreciated by the workers. Similarly the provision 
of canteens might be oonsiderd in the case of the larger factories. These 
need not be elaborate in structure or equipment, and should not involve 
any very heavy initial outlay. In the course of our tours we come across 
several successful expeciments in this direction. In one instance a 
Br ahmin cook had been installed in a kitchen attached to a factory mainly 
employing skilled and semi-skilled workers, and the stimulus given by 
the management to the taking of substantial refreshment in the mid-day 
break was stated to have contributed to the well-being of the workers 
and to have 1^ m encouxagii^ effect on output. Similarly in one or two 
<mtbon mills in different parts of India small canteens for the supply of 
light refceshments and drinks, both hot and cold, had been installed for 
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Hiiidtis and Musalmans, and the extent of their use showed that they 
supplied a need and were appreciated by the workers. We recommend 
that the possibilities in this direction be examined with a view to a wider 
adoption of amenities of this Mnd. 

TV. ADMINISTEATION. 


The Inspectorate. 

We turn now to the question of the enforcement of the Factories 
Act. The maia responsibility for inspection rests on the whole-time 
inq>eotion staff, the strength of which in 1921 and 1929 is shown in the 
following table:— 



Assam, where the number of non-seasonal factories is very small, 
appointed an inspector since 1929. Previously it made a contribu¬ 
tion to the maintenance of the Bengal staff, which was responsible 
for inspection in Assam also. Of the minor provinces the No^-West 
Frontier Province, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara are under the charge of the 
Inq)ector of Factories for the Punjab, Baluchistan has a technical officer 
who combines the inspection of factories with other duties, while the 
few toctories in Ooorg and Bangalore are inspected by ncm-tedmioal 
part-time officers. As the table mdioates, there has been a gratifying 
increase in the inspection staff in the last decade. The increase in num- 
bms in the permanent inspectorate is approximately proportioinate to the 
increase in the number of tootoiies subject to the Feictcwies Act, which 
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stood at 4,059 in 1921 and 8,129 in 1929. Most of the latter increase 
represents small factories, and many of them work only for short seasons, 
so that in numbers the staff, if not completely adequate, is more so than 
was the case in 1921. So far as quality is concerned, we are happy to 
report that this has been more than maintained since the constitutional 
reforms of 1920. We were impressed by the enthusiasm and the capacity 
which the inspectors bring to their difficult task and we are satisEed 
that the standard of enforcement of the Act has risen steadily, in spite of 
the constantly increasing complexity of factory administration which has 
resulted from the expansion and development of industry and the changes 
in the law. 

Enforcement of the Factories Act. 

In most provinces the great majority of the permanent factories 
are inspected at least once a year, the more important factories receiving 
two or three inspections. In some provinces, notably Bombay, Madras, 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces, the staff has proved equal to 
inspecting nearly every factory, perennial and seasonal, at least once a 
year. We show below the number of persons convicted under the 
Factories Act in each major province and the minor provinces, together 
with the average number of operatives in each province throughout the 
period. 


Biovixice. 

Persons oonvicted. 

Average 
number of 
operatives. 

1921.23. 

1924-26. 

1927-29. 

Total 

1921-29. 

1921*29. 

ABssiin. • • * • •, 



8 

8 

38,000 

BeDgal 

33 

145 

203 

381 

541,000 

Bihar and Orissa ,. 

7 

4 

10 

21 


Bombay .. 

41 

211 

211 

463 

365,000 

Burma .. 

24 

56 

98 

178 

96,000 

Central Provinces ,. ,, 

113 

100 

164 

377 

65,000 

Madras .. 

50 

224 

329 

603 

124,000 

Punjab .. 

68 

07 

173 

308 

50,000 

United Provinces .. 

14 

19 

70 

103 

80,000 

MizLor provinces .. 

1 

16 

44 

61 

28,000 

Total 

351 

842 

1,310 

2,503 

1,467,000 


(fontrol of the Inspectorate. 


As the table shows, in the leading provinces there has been a 
steady increase in the number of prosecutions and this corresponds with 
increasing improvements in adnu^tration. In only two provinces is 
tite number of prosecutions markedly low—Assam and Bihar and Orissa. 
In the former case, owing to peculiar local difficulties which are discussed 
elsewhere, many factories have been uninspected each year. Iniie 
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latter ease, the infrequency of prosecutions appears to reflect the policy of 
the provincial Gk)venunent. We found no reason for believing that 
conditions in Bihar and Orissa, as compared with other provinces, justified 
particular leniency in the matter of the administration of the Act, and we 
recommend that in this province greater rigour be shown in the future 
in this respect. In some provinces the Chief Inspector of Factories 
is subordinated to the Director of Industries. We consider this an un¬ 
desirable arrangement, as the Director of Indastries is naturally expected 
by employers to assist them to the utmost of his ability. The factory 
inspection staff, on the other hand, exists primarily for the protection of 
labour. While it is not desired to reflect in any way on the mantiftT in 
which Directors of Industries have carried out the difficult duty imposed 
on them, we think that this duty should be transferred to an authority 
more independent of employers. We discuss the appropriate authority 
in a later chapter, but we should add here that the system of giving the 
Director of Industries responsibility for factory administration does not 
prevail in any of the three Etosidencies or in Burma (where there is no 
Director) and those provinces contain the great majority of the factories. 
We imderstand that, in some oases, control is or has been exercised over the 
Chief Inspector of Factories in the matter of individual prosecutions. 
We recognise that the executive government must retain tihe power to 
lay down broad lines of policy; but we desire to emphasise the fact 
that, if an officer is fit to fill the responsible post of Chief Inspector, he 
must be fit to decide generally when a prosecution is required. In any 
case it is most important that he should not be required to submit pro¬ 
posals for individual prosecutions to another authority. 

Part-time Inspectors. 

In addition to the regular factory inspection staff, with which we 
have been dealing in the preceding paragraphs, there are many other 
officers who exercise powers as Inspectors of Factories. All District 
Magistrates are ex-offioio inspectors. In addition, local Glovemments 
have empowered various other officers as inspectors, including a number 
of sub-divisional and other magistrates, and, more rarely, medical officers. 
On occasion, a few of those officials have displayed some energy in factory 
inspection, but, generally speakmg, the amount of assistance giv^ by them 
to factory adnflnistcation has been small, and such work as toey do is not 
always well directed. So far as non-technical officers ore concerned, we 
believe that it is generally a waste of time for them to attempt inspections 
in perennial factories. It is occasionally possible for them to save the 
time of a regdar inspector by visits to small factories lying far freon im¬ 
portant lines of communication; but ordinarily the adequate inspection 
of a pereimial factory requires expert technical knowled^. On the other 
hand we consider that, if new methods are adopted, part-time officers 
could do most valuable work incoimecrion with seasonal factories, and 
we develop this point in the chapter dealing with these. In the 
meantime, it is sufficient to observe that, in estfimaring the staff required 
for the inspection of perennial &ctories, the contribution that can be made 
by sudh officers must be ignored. 
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Medical Inspectors. 

The case of medical officers stands on an entity Mer^t 
footing. The medical officer, like the regular insp^r, is techmcafly 
qnalffied. Further, he has qualifications which the regukr inspector 
lacks, but which are necessary to complete the propra ins^ion of 
factories. Many of the questions which arise in comeotion with factory 
administration require medical knowledge, and with the growing wna- 
plexity of Indian industiy, the need for this knowledge meteMes. It is 
in the l^er factories that the need for inspection from a meffical pomt 
of view is greatest; but there are few factories wh«e some medical su^ 
vision is quite unnecessary. We recommend that in every province there 
should be one officer with medical qualifications appointed as an Inspector 
of Factories, who should be primarily responsible for inspection from the 
medical standpoint. In the less important industrial provinces, where 
there may not be work for a full-time officer, an assistant of the Director 
of Public Health could undertake these duties. In the chief mdustnal 
provinces there is ample work to justify the appointment of more than one 
such medical inspector. There are, for example, two medical officers 
already employed as certifying surgeons in the Hooghly area, and the 
duties of certifyii)^ surgeons might be combined with those of medical 
inspection. While the medical inspectors noight exercise the full powers 
of an inspector, and need not be precluded from giving attention to pomts 
lying outside their particular sphere, they would ordinarily be responsible 
only for the health of operatives. Where the medical inspectors and 
certifying surgeons are separate officers, the latter should also be em¬ 
powered as inspectors. The delimitation of the duties of the medical 
inspector would be a matter for the COiief Inspector of Factories and the 
Director of Public Health to arrange ; such matters as sanitation, ventila¬ 
tion and the purity of the atmosphere would naturally receive their 
special attention, and there is groat need for systematic investigation mto 
a number of fluestions related to the health of factory operatives, including 
induBtrial disease. 

Beotuitment of Inspectors* 

The possession of good engineering qualifications has generally 
been regarded as a sine qua non for appointment as factory inspector, 
and, owing to the paucity of Indian candidates with the qualifications 
required, the majority of factory inspectors have hitherto been Briti^. 
The number of Indian students taking up engineering is increasing 
steadily, and it should not be difficult to attract suitable candidates at 
reasonable rates of pay. We would observe, however, that f^tory 
inspectors are made chiefly by experience in that capacity. The highest 
initial qualifications do not make an officer a competent factory inspec- 
or from the start; on the other hand a candidate of character and energy, 
even if his technical qualifications are not of a high order, can generally 
become competent after training. The recent tendency in Great Britain, 
which has always led the way in factory inspection, has been to rely mom 
on character and ti»ining and less on technical, i.e., engineering, quah* 
fioations than in the past. A move in this direction in India would 
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widen the choice of candidates without impairing efficiencya We 
consider that the Bengal sjrstem of engaging officers as Assistant In¬ 
spectors on lower scales of pay than those for Inspectors and with limited 
functions is a good one, andwithincreasingregulationthisisa practice 
which, as we indicate subsequently, might be more widely adopted in future. 
Provided that a competent officer is assured of promotion to the higher 
grade, we believe that it would not be difficult to attract suitable young 
Indians with some technical training to such a grade in all provinces. 

Women Ii^peotors. 

On more than one occasion in the past, attention has been direct¬ 
ed to the need of women inspectors. So far, only one such appoint¬ 
ment has been made, namely, in the Bombay Presidency. This officer 
has been largely employed in connection with the inauguration and 
inspection of creches in cotton mills and other factories employing an 
appreciable number of women, and her appointment has been instru¬ 
mental in persuading a number of employers voluntarily to adopt welfare 
efforts of this kind among their women workers. The Indian factory 
worker is just beginning to realise the significance for himself of the 
factory inspector, and even now, owing to his lack of organisation and 
illiteracy, complaints made by workers direct to the inspectorate are 
few. Women workers are in this respect even less advanced than men, 
and are generally reluctant to address male officers. Moreover many 
of the special, yet remediable, disabilities from which they suffer will 
only come to light with tiie appointment of women inspectors. This was 
found to be the case in older industrial countries and must inevitably 
be so to an even greater extent in India, where abnost every employed 
woman is married and of child-bearing age, and where social and other 
customs make the position of the woman worker less secure than in the 
West. The successful inauguration, as well as the adequate enforce¬ 
ment, of laws and welfare orders specially bearing upon the welfare of 
women and children such as those relating to maternity benefits, creches, 
etc., call for the services of trained women inspectors, and we are confi¬ 
dent that in India, as in Great Britain, their appointment has only to be 
made to prove its justification. Nor need the work of women inspectors 
be confined entirely to women and children. There are a number of other 
duties falling upon factory inspectors (e.gr.,the checking of hours of work) 
which they could adequately discharge. Mtnesses have suggested more 
than once that such women should invariably be medicsdly qualified, 
and we understand that the Central Government also adopted this view. 
There are a number ofi excellent reasons for this suggestion, but no hard 
and fast rule to this effect should be laid down in the first instance. 
Consideration should be given to the selection of women with either medi¬ 
cal degrees, or public health or social service diplomas and, if possible, also 
posseted of some years’ practical experience in public work. We recom¬ 
mend that such women should be of Indian domicile and not younger than 
25 years of age, and tibeir remuneration should be on a scale calculated to 
atriact and to hold the type of woman required for work which will 
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necessitate initiative, resonxce and self-reliance, and in the first decade at 
least, no small measttre of pioneering enterprise. We are convinced bhat, 
with'the creation of such posts and the prospect of adequate remune¬ 
ration and secure status, the right type of candidate will bo forthcoming. 
The appointment of one such woman in every province is desirable; 
but, in the event of this not being immediately practicable, we recom¬ 
mend their appointment forthwith in Bengal and Madras, and the appoint¬ 
ment of part-time women officials in those provinces where the number 
of women and children employed in regulated industries is smaller. It 
is to be hoped, however, that such part-time service will be for a limited 
period only. 


Strexigth of the Inspectorate. 

Many of these proposals involve an addition to the work of the 
factory inspectorate. Proposals follow in respect of docks and other 
classes of factories which wiU enlarge the field for which they are respon¬ 
sible. On the other hand, the adoption of some of our proposals, and in 
particular those which are made regarding the inspection of seasonal 
factories, should set free a considerable part of the time of the permanent 
inspectors for duties in connection with perennial factories. The addition 
of medical inspectors and of women inspectors should be of substantial 
assistance, in spite of the fact that a considerable part of the work of these 
officers will be work which at present is necessarily left largely undone. 
In advising regarding the proper strength of the staff, we must observe that 
it is difficult to fix an upper Irmit beyond which the appointment of extra 
inspectors would he useless. There is a wide scope for further work, if 
inspectors were available to do it, and it is certain that no province has 
reached the limit at which additional inspectors could not be employed 
with valuable results. At the same time we believe that, provided 
medical and women inspectors are appointed as recommended, it might 
be possible, except in one or two provinces, to avoid the necessity of 
appointing any additional fully qualified inspectors at the present time. 
This view is dependent on the adoption and successful working of the 
system advocated later for the inspection of seasonal factories and those 
factories which are ab present unregulated. In the United Provinces, 
boiler inspection should be undertaken by a separate staff and we recom¬ 
mend that in future these two classes of inspection should invariably be 
distinct. Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara are at present under riie charge of 
the Inspector for the Punjab, who is also responsible for the North-West 
frontier Province. This is too large an area for adequate supervision by 
one officer, and wo accordingly recommend the separation of Ajmer- 
Menvara and Delhi and the appointment of a separate officer for this area. 
Elsewhere, and particularly in Burma and Bihar and Orissa, there is 
room for the appointment of Assistant Inspectors of the type indicat¬ 
ed above. We must, however, emphasise the fact that our con¬ 
clusions on this question are based on assumption that the mspeotor- 
ate will be kept up to the sanctioned strength throu^out the year. 
It has happened in the past in more than one province that inspectors 
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have been allowed to go on leave, possibly for the greater part of the 
year, without any suitable appointment being made in their place. 
In no province is the present staff sufficiently strong to permit 
of this being done, oven imder existing conditions. Leave vacan¬ 
cies would be best filled by promoting Assistant Inspectors, if they 
are competent, to officiate in the higher grade and appointing proba¬ 
tionary officers in their place. If no Assistant Inspector is avail¬ 
able, the work cannot be carried on without a temporary Inspector, 
and the fact that these will ordinarily be difficult to obtain furnishes an 
additional ground for the general appointment of Assistant Inspectors. 

Oonfeienoes of Inspectors. 

The last conference of Chief Inspectors of Factories convened by 
the Central Government took place m 1924 under the chairmansb'p of the 
Member for Industries and Labour. Since then no conference, other 
than an informal one held in 1927 between the Chief Inspectors of the' 
Bengal and Bombay Presidencies, appears to have taken place. The 
Factories Act applies to the whole of India and, with the present lack of 
co-ordination, methods of administration display differences which are 
not justified by conditions, while useful ea^ierienoe gained in dealing with 
a problem in one province is not made available for those facing it in an¬ 
other. We recommend that, in the interests of uniformity and efficiency 
of administration, biennial conferences of Chief Inspectors from all pro¬ 
vinces should be convened and held under the auspices of the department 
dealing with labour in the Central Government. Such conferences should 
be equally valuable to the central and provincial Gtovemments, not only 
in considering the adequacy of current legislation and the problems 
created by its enforcement, hut also in matters such as the uniform 
compiling of statistical and other returns. With the extension of 
regulation, similar conferences of all grades of factory inspectors and 
of as many ex-qfficio inspectors as possible should be held at intervals 
of about two years in the different provinces. This would be of espe¬ 
cial value where reliance must of necessity be placed to a consideiable 
extent on part-time officers not working under the immediate control of 
the Chief Inspector, and where increasu^ r^ulation tends to result in an 
increasing decentralisation of administration. 

Work ol Mi^tiates. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the difficulties in the way 
of efficient administration of the Factories Act are greatly enhanced by de¬ 
fects coimected with the conduct of prosecutions. The Act itself provides 
adequate penalties for offences and the scale of maximum &es was 
enhanced by the Legislature m 1922. It also provides that nearly aB 
offences against the Act are to be tried by magistrates of tiie highest class. 
The clear intention is that oases under it should be entrusted only to ex- 
periaiced magistrates. Unfortunately, offences, particularly in smaller 
emtres, frequently come before magistrates with little or no special expe¬ 
rience of the kind required, and the results show too often an impeefeefc 
gtaq) of the piindpleB of factory law. In the majoiily of provinces, there 
ate numerous oases of inadequate fines, particularly for repeated offence 
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not infrequently the fine is smaller than the profit made by the offender 
out of the offence. On occasion Governments have drawn the attention 
of magistrates to the importance of adequate fines, and one High Court 
issued a circular on the question. We consider that more use should be 
made of the power of appeal to the High Court against inadequate sen¬ 
tences. One or two striking cases should be brought before the supreme 
court of a province, whose action would probably servo as a useful guide 
to subordinate courts. In Bengal, where there is good ground for 
complaint on the score of inadequate fines, the Government, although 
joining in the complaint, seems to have made little or no use of the 
possibilities of appeal. In every district, all factory cases should go 
before experienced magistrates and, where possible, the same magistrate. 
In the larger centres, it should bo possible always to appoint a magistrate 
with some previous experience of the subject 
' Defects in the Law. 

At the same time defects in the law are partly responsible for 
the present deficiencies. Unlike the British law, the Indian Act contains 
no special provisions relating to second offences. It seems, indeed, doubt¬ 
ful if evidence of previous convictions can be led, and the absurdly inade¬ 
quate punishment meted out to hardened offenders is probably due in 
some cases to the fact that the masdstrate was not in possession of the 
offender’s record in respect of the Act. We consider that the law should 
be amended in two directions. In the first place, it should be possible to 
adduce evidence of any previous convictions of the accused under the Act 
after conviction and before sentence, as such convictions are in most 
cases very relevant in determining the appropriate sentence. In the 
second place, the Act should provide that, where a second offence is proved 
against the same accused within a period of two years from the last 
conviction for an offence in the same category, the fine should not be less 
than one-fifth of the maximum penalty possible, and for a third or subse¬ 
quent offence, not less than one half. In order to moot the possibility that 
extreme hardship might result from such a provision in an exceptional case, 
it might be provided that the magistrate may, for reasons to bo recorded 
in writing, reduce the fine below these limits in exceptional circumstances. 
Conduct of Prosecutions. 

At present the position of the factory inspector in prosecutions 
seems to be open to doubt. He is ordinarily the complainant and he is 
generally the principal witness. Some courts allow him to act, formally 
or otherwise, as prosecutor and to examine other witnesses; others regard 
this as not in accordance with the law. In important cases counsel can be 
and are engaged by Government, and this practice is to be encouraged; but 
in smaller cases, when the Inspector is not allowed to conduct the pro¬ 
secution, there is either no prosecutor, or the prosecuting inspector may be 
•employed. The latter is a police ofiSicer, and the majority of officers of this 
cla^ have no experience of factory oases. (3uef Inspectors in all 
cases and other factory inspectors, when authorised by the local 
Government, should be competent to act as prosecutors, and we 
xeoommend that tins be laid down in the relevant Act. 
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Seasonal Indiistries. 

We turn now to the special problems presented by seasonal 
factoiies, Le., those places, mainly employing power machinery, 
open for a part of the year only, and concerned for the most part 
with the handling of a particular crop as it becomes available. The 
statistics hitheirto maintained in respect of factories have not distin¬ 
guished between perennial factories and seasonal factories. We have 
made efforts to collect statistics but, owing partly to ambiguity in the 
definition of seasonal factories, it is impossible to give precise figures. 
The position, however, is fairly well indicated in the attached table 
for 1929, subject to the remarli appended. 


Industry. 

Number of factories. 

Number of operatives. 

India. 

Burma. 

Total. 

India. 

Burma. 

Total. 

A. —PredominatHly 

Seasonal, 

Cotton ginning 
and pressing 
Tealaotories 

Jute pressing 

Others 

Total (A) 

B, -^ParHaUy Seasonal, 

Bice mills .. 

OilmiUs .. 

Our and Sugar factories 
Tobacco factories 

Others 

Total (B) .. 

Total (A) and (B) 

O.'^Perennial, 

Textiles 

Bngineering and Metals 
Others 

2,149 

934 

115 

280 

■ 



3,321 

276 

139,987 

63,064 

37,300 

11,644 

3,478 

34 

3,512 

248,398 

3,597 

251,995 

H 

608 

25 

1 

17 

1,606 

244 

45 

16 

255 

36,529 

10,258 

14,726 

9,922 

21,738 

39,685 

1,237 

360 

926 I 

76,214 

11,495 

16,076 

9,922 

22,664 

1,515 

651 

2,166 

93,173 

42,198 

136,371 

4,993 

685 

6,678 

341,571 

45,795 

' 387,366 

455 

806 

899 

3 

65 

223 

mm 

695,745 

295,068 

122,708 

667 

19,697 

32,018 

696,412 

314,865 

154,726 

Total (C) 

2,160 

281 

2,451 

1,113,521 

52,282 

1,165,803 

Total (A), (B) and (0) 

7,153 

976 

8,129 

1,455,092 

98,077 

1,553,169 


XJI?.—India ** denotes BritisH India excluding Burma. 


We have divided all the factories into three classes. In the 
first class we have placed factories belonging to groups whi(^ 
entirely, or almost entirely, seasonal. Thus all the cotton-^guming 
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factories are strictly seasonal, and constitute much the most impor¬ 
tant group The same is true of the s^reat majority of jute presses 
and of nearly all the factories shown in this class under ‘‘ othi'rs These 
include indigo, lac, coffee <uid inibber factories, factories engaged in 
ground-nut decoiticating and one or two others. Of th(‘ i('a factories, 
those in North India (constituting over 90 per cent, of the total 
number) are strictly seasonal; the South Indian factories work 
nearly all the year round. Some factories in this gioup, and especially 
many of the ground-nut decoiticating factories in Madras, cl(‘al with 
more than one product at different seasons. In tbe second class we 
mclude factorieb falling in groups which are mainly seasonal, but which 
include a number of peremiial factories. Some groups are mainly 
seasonal m one pro^dnee and mainly perennial in another. The big 
group hero is the rice mills, which vary from small mills working 
short seasons to large and *\drtually perennial factories. The group 
“ others ” includes flour mills, tile and brick factories, ice and aerated 
water factories and a few others. As a rule, the season tends to be 
longer in this than in the first class and may extend to the greater 
part of the year. The thiid class includes the essentially perennial 
factory industries. The precise number of seasonal factories thus 
depends on the definition of ‘‘ seasonal and even when a definition has 
been adopted, exact figures caimot be given. We deal with the ques¬ 
tion of demarcation later, and can merely attempt a very rough estimate 
here. Taking as the definition of a “ seasonal ” factory one which 
normally works for not more than half the days of the year, we estimate 
that, of the 8,000 odd factories at present registered, rather more than 
half are seasonal. On the same definition, possibly 300,000 workers 
are engaged in the seasonal factories. 

General Cbaracterisiii^ 

In the paragraphs which follow, we endeavour to indicate 
the more important characteristics of work in the leading groups of 
seasonal factories. The main feature of nearly all the industries is 
that the workers are still essentially agriculturalists, and the great 
majority live in their village homes. The degAo of skill required is 
seldom great and the proportion of women employed is fairly large. 
The factories are not concentrated, but are naturally scattered over the 
weas producing the crops with which they deal. The small-scale factory 
is the rule and the large one the exception. The workers are generally 
quite unorganised and wages tend to be low. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing. 

As the table indicates, cotton ginning and pressing factories 
form much the most important group. These factories are all strictly 
seasonal and are found mainly in Bombay, the Central Provinces, Madras, 
the Punjab, the United Provinces and Ajmer-Merwara. The len^h of the 
working p^od varies, being little more than 2 months in some areas, 
and running at times to 7 months in others. Cotton is ginned 
in some provinces in India in every month of the year; in North 
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India the season is at its height between December and Mai-nh , 
Men and women are employed on ginning in about equal proportions. 
Boys are engaged on sweeping and odd jobs, but girls are only occasionally 
employed. The labour is predominatingly local; it comes brom surround¬ 
ing villages, returning home at night, and is employed directly by the 
owner or lessee of the gionery. In some oases, however, particularly 
in tile Punjab, a laboiu contractor is employed who takes on workers 
by the day. Many of these people move at will from gionery to gionery 
or from press to press throughout the season, even in districts where 
the wages are practically standardised. In other districts, notably 
in Madras, sometimes as many as three-quarters of the workers are m the 
employ, not of the owner or lessee, but of the merchant or contractor 
whose cotton is being ginned. This position has been known to cause 
difficulties in the observance of the Act since factory owners, accused of 
breaking the regulation in respect of hours, plead that the persons properly 
responsible are the direct employers of the men. 

Tea Factories. 

In North India the work in the tea factories is seasonal; the 
factories do not work in the cold weather, and, even in the season when 
tiiey are open, the work is intermittent. In good weather the flush of 
leaf usually necessitates a period of heavy pressure with resultant over¬ 
time. In bad weather less leaf is plucked and manufacture accordingly 
decreases. Men are employed on general mamtenance work, as boiler 
attendants, engine drivers, despatchers, etc., as well as on the manufac¬ 
turing processes of withering, rolling, drying and fermenting. Womea 
are employed in small numbers, mostly in cleaning and picking over the 
manufactured tea after it has been graded. These ffictories are ezemptfcom 
the rest period, the weekly holiday and adherence to specffied hours, but, 
in order to allow of irregular rest periods, the number of workers employed 
must be 25 per cent, greater tium the number necessary to do the work at 
any given time. No one may be required to work for more than 14 days 
at a time without a whole day’s leave. All workers are selected from the 
ordinary plantation population, with the exception of skilled men 
engaged on machinery. In the case of the women, some plantations 
employ many who are either pregnant or have just returned to work after 
child-birth, or women who arc convalescent idter illness, in order to allow 
their being employed temporarily in a sedentary occupation. 

Bice Milling. 

Bice milling is mainly carried on in Burma, Madras and Bengal. 
In Burma it is the mfiin factory industry and here the bulk of the nulls 
are strictly seasonal. The number of factories working in 1929 was 608 
employing about 40,000 persons. In Madras and Bengal the number of 
persons employed in 1929 was 16,600 and 12,600 respectively. In both 
Presidencies rice rnOls ate not strictly seasonal, but they do not as a rule 
remain open throu^out the year, their work^ being regulated by the 
demand for milled rice which varies according to trade fluctuations. 
Both raw or * sunned ’ and parboiled rice milling are carried on, but the 
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latter is tie commoner process. Here tie paddy is first steamed, tien 
soaked in large vats, after wiici it is strained ofi and again steamed until 
tie bursts. It is tien spread on specially prepared drying grounds 
and exposed to tie sun. Wien dried it is deiusked, polisied and clean* 
ed, by wiici time it is in a marketable state and ready for baling. In 
Burma, male labour is lai^ely employed, and we deal in a later 

chapter witli tie complicated system of recruitment which characterises 
the industry in that province. In Madras and Bengal men are employed 
on tie machine processes and on tie heavy work of weighing, bagging, 
etc. Some of tie bi^er mills in Madras employ a permanent st^ on 
a monthly basis for the machine work, but normally tie only persons 
paid on a salaried basis, apart from the manager, are the firemen and 
maistries who Tnfl.iTif.n.in the plant. The bulk of the male labour is en¬ 
gaged through maistries or contractors, and may move from mill to mill 
as WOTk offers, often returning to their villages at harvest or other times. 
Women are employed on the drying process, spreading and turning the 
rice and also on occasions removing the rice from the hullers and win¬ 
nowing bran; they ate almost invariably recruited Ixom the surround¬ 
ing villages and are paid on a time-rate basis either daily or weekly. In 
the Ma^as Presidency it is common for the occupier to maintain the 
salaried staff and to let out the mill on the hire system to merchants who 
mill their own paddy with the help of the workers in their direct employ. 

Jute Presses. 

In the case of jute pressing, which is virtually confined to 
Bengal, a distinction must be drawn between the Oalcutte presses and 
the others. The latter are entirely seasonal and for the most part pack 
bales of 3 to 4 maunds for home consumption, although some in Narain- 
ganj and Chandpur pack 5 maund bales for export. Anything from 50 
to 75 per cent of the workers are employed from surrounding villages, 
the remainder coming mainly from Bihm and Orissa, the United I^o- 
vinces and even the Punjab. Those employed locally return nightly 
to thrir homes, the others being housed mainly in ren^free coolie lines 
built by the fims. The season extends from July to December or per¬ 
haps later, after which the workers disperse to foUow their normal agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. All labour is employed and paid through contrac¬ 
tors, who undertake the work at a fixed rate per bale. Those employed 
from the locality are obtained through the offer by the contractor of 
small advances ; those obtained from distant provinces are recruited 
through contractors’ sordaxs, who give more substantial advances. The 
Ckilcutta presses, althou^ they have a busy and a riack period, and to that 
extent are seasonal, are mostly open intermittently throughout the year. 
The buildings as a general rule are rented by the owners to jute balers who, 
in return, pay an agreed rate per bale. This rate is fixed to cover the 
rent of the godowns in which the jute is stored and assorted and all 
dhacges for balmg and exporting. The bulk of the labour employed, 
whic^ comes maMy from outside Bengal, is engaged in Ccucxying the 
heavy jute bales. Skilled labour is employed in the assorting and 
presring operations. The workers fall into three categories—carriers in the 
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employ of the labour contractor, assorters in the employ of balers and 
press hands in the employ of the press house owner. All three classes,, 
therefore, may claim a diflerent employer and, moreover, are paid on a 
different system. The carriers are paid fortnightly by the contractor on 
a time-iate basis, obtaining advances against wages when necessary 
from their sardais. The labour in the employ of balers is paid on piece 
rates, vouchers for work done being cashed as and when the worker 
pleases. The press house staff, the only labour which can be character¬ 
ised as peimanent, is paid by the month. 

Special Treatment of Seasonal FMtodes. 

Prior to 1922, seasonal factories were given a great deal of 
latitude, both by the law and by the administration. The recognition 
of the need for better protection of the workers led to the stiffening of 
the law in respect of seasonal factories and greater vigour in its enforce¬ 
ment. The Factories Act now makes little distinction between seasonal 
and non-seasonal factories. But in practice the former have tended to 
secure in matters of exemption and enforcement, an amotmt of 
latitude, which is not accorded to other factories. The degree of latitude 
varies from province to province, thus making the law somewhat 
arbitrary and ambiguous. Further, in certain provinces, the natural 
concentration of an overworked staff on the perennial factories has re¬ 
sulted in too little attention being given to the problems which seasonal 
factories create. We consider that the law should rec(^nise more 
definitely the special position of seasonal factories, and that the aim 
should ^ to establish standards which may not be identical with those 
of perennial factories, but which will be e^orced with as much vigour 
as is applicable to the latter. We deal in turn with a number of 
^[uestions specially or mainly concerning seasonal factories. In respect 
of matters not disoumed here, the recommendations regarding the ap¬ 
plication of the Factories Act to perenmal factories are intended to apply 
to (Seasonal factories alsd. 

Power o( Chanting Exemptions. 

Dealing first with hours of labour, all the existing restrioiaens 
to which we have referred in ooimection with perennial fftetories are 
ordinarily applicable to seasonal factories. Provincial Gfovemments, 
however, have certain powers of exemption which relate specially to- 
seasonal factories. All such factories cmi be exempted from the 
provision roq^uiring a weekly holiday. Those factories which are “ at 
times dependent on the irregular action of natural forces ” can be 
exempted from the provision requiring a manager to specify the hours 
of employment beforehand, and tea, coffee and ind^o factoiieB can also 
be exemjited from the provision relating to intervals. The power of grant¬ 
ing these exemptions is subject to the control of the Gfovemor General 
in Council, and provincial Governments may attach such conditions as 
appear suitable to the exemptions they give. Exemption must also 
be published in the local official gazette. Other exemptions can also 
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be given, as in the case of perennial factories, for special classes of workers, 
for intermittent work or on other grounds, but the power of granting 
these exemptions cannot ordinarily be used to relax the law for the rank 
and file in seasonal factories. Apart, therefore, from the special exemp¬ 
tion relating to intervals in tea, coffee and indigo factories, the only im¬ 
portant exemption generally applicable to seasonal factories is the 
exemption from the provision of a weekly holiday, and this appears to 
have been used fairly generally. As the majority of seasonal factories, 
and particularly the cotton-ginning factories, work their operatives, 
during the season when the crop is at its height, for the full limit of 60 
hours in sis days of the week, the exemption in itself is of little value 
iinlAsa either fresh workers are employed on the seventh day or the 
law is evaded by employing the operatives who have already put in 
six days’ work. We fear that, where exemption is given, the latter prac¬ 
tice is not uncommon. 

Special Exemption to Meet Press of Work. 

In addition to the regular exemptions, however, the Act also 
provides for the exemption of a factory from the provisions relating to 
intervals, weekly holidays, weekly limit of hours and the daily limit of hours 
“ on the ground that such exemption is necessary in order to enable such 
factory to deal with an exceptional press of work ”. Exemptions of this 
nature can be given by general or special order. They are not subject to 
the control of the Glovemor General in Coimdl and they need not be pub¬ 
lished. The exempting power contained in this clause is clearly intended 
to meet cases of emergency and is so used in the case of perennial factories. 
Unfortunatdy, we have reason to believe that it has been used in the past 
(if it is not still so used) to give some of the seasonal factories a latitude 
which is unjustified. Most cotton-ginning factories, in particular, have 
a natural press of work during the comparatively short season for which 
they are open, but this press of work is normal rather than exceptional. 
The law should be framed with special regard to the requircmei^ts of 
seasonal factories, and in Inch a manner that the grant of exemptions to 
the ordinary workers should be limited to genuinely exceptional cases. 
We propose, therefore, to review the requirements of the factories con¬ 
cerned with regard both to the capacity of the workers and to the 
exigencies of the industry. 

Justification ol Longer Hours. 

So far as the capacity of the workers is concerned, we believe 
that somewhat longer hours can be justified in seasonal factories than in 
perennial factories. The workers in seasonal occupations are for the most 
pact eftnployed on factory work only for part of tiieyear, reverting sub¬ 
sequently to agriculture or other intermittent labour. They live to a 
large extent in healthier surroimdings than workers in large factories and 
as a general rule the work itself involves less strain. Their physique is not 
subject, th^efore, to the same tax as in the case of workers in perennial 
factories. Having r^ard to the fact that the fixing of a worki^ day in 
perennial factories at 10 hours and of the working week at 64 hours has 
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been advocated, we consider that it would not be unreasonable to 
maintain in seasonal factories the present maximum working day of 11 
hours and the maximum working week of 60 hours. 

Needs ol IndasMes. 

In the grant of >«Eemption.s it seems to have been occasionally 
forgotten that the restrictions in hours laid down in the Act refer 
to the hours of work of the individual worker and not of those of 
the factory machinery. Tliere is reason to believe that, as a result 
of the tendency to grant exemptions on too generous a scale, 
few efforts have been made so to organise the work as to deal with 
the crop in the time available with the least strain upon those engaged 
in handling it. Workers have been called upon to work for excessive 
hours when others were available to take their places if necessary, 
and we have reason to believe that little regard has been paid to 
the statutory requirement in respect of compensatory payment for 
overtime. So far as the needs of the industry are concerned, exemptions 
can only be strictly justified if it is not possible to secure extra labour, and 
we are not satisfied that this is true of any impeatant class of the factories 
we are now considering. We cannot, therefore, regard the exigencies 
of the industries as justifying the employment of individual workers for 
longer hours than the limits we have aheady suggested, namely, 11 
hours a day and 60 hours a week. 

Pooling ot Factories. 

It is relevant to observe in this connection that the overworking 
of operatives is specially assogiated with cotton-ginning factories, and in 
this industry there are in several important areas more factories than ate 
requited to dispose of the crop. The factory owners have combined to 
torm pools in most areas, in order to regulate the distribution of work and 
of profits. To quote the Indian Cotton Committee of 1919 “ the result 
has frequently been that new ginning and pressing factories, which have 
never worked and were never intended to work, have been erected in 
places already over-supplied ”. A number of fa^ories stand idle in all 
but an exceptional year, while others may be used in rotation, and there 
is a tendency to concentrate work in some areas into too few factories. 
As a result, the exigencies of the industry may appear to require long 
hoius, when actually there is no such necessity, fu one province where 
this custom is prevalent, some employers have instituted an 18 hours’ 
day with two hours’ interval, a separate shift of workers being entered 
against the extra 6 hours. There is, unfortunately, reason to beheve that 
in many factories the extra shift is not engaged, detection being evaded 
by false registers or the closing down of '^e factory on the news of the 
impending visit of an inspector. The Cotton Committee recommended 
that, in any district where factories were kept closed, no ni^t work should 
be allowed in any circumstances. We admit the force of this recommend¬ 
ation, but we recognise that legitimate centralisation is in the best 
intec^ts of the industry and we do not wish to advocate any measures 
calculated to prevent developments in this direction. For the abuses to 
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which pooling gives rise, as for oliher evils, the proper remedy is the pro¬ 
vision of an adequate inspecting staff. 

Suitable EaemptioDS. 

The extra latitude recomnaended for seaHonal factories in 
the matter of hours should be regarded as meeting the special require¬ 
ments of these factories, and the power of exemption should be 
severely limited in the case of factories which enjoy this latitude. As in 
perennial factories, the restriction on hours of work need not be applied 
to persons in positions of supervision or managranent or to those employed 
in a confidential capacity. The power should also remain of giving 

exemptions to persons whose work is of a preparatory or com¬ 
plementary character. It may also be desirable, in ceitain classes of sea¬ 
sonal factories, to grant exemptions from the provision relatmg to inter¬ 
vals. There is no need for exemption from the provisions of tie weekly 
holiday. These provisions do not prevent any factory from working 7 
days of the week, provided that no mdividual works for more than 6 
da 3 m. Our proposals tor seasonal factories thus involve practically 
nothing more than the enforcement of the spirit and letter of the existing 
law; but it is an essential part of our recommendations that the 
provisions suggested should be strictly enforced. The inadequate 
protection hitherto given to workers in seasonal factories is due, not so 
much to any defect in the Factories Act, as to imperfect and inadequate 
provision for the inspection of these factories. We return to this 
crucial question later. 

Demaroatioa. 

If certain factories are to be granted special latitude in the 
matter of hours, the question of their definition and demarcation 
requires attention. The latitude which we have suggested is justified 
only in the case of factories which do not ordinarily work their opera¬ 
tives for more than half the days of the year. In most seasonal factories, 
however, the season naturally varies with the extent of the crop and 
other factors, and few owners of seasonal factories could declare 
beforehand how many days’ work would bo necessary. Wo recommend, 
therefore, that the Act should include witliin the definition of a seasonal 
factory certain specified classes of factory. In addition, the provincial 
Government shoifid have power to declare that any factory falling 
within these classes should be treated in future as a perennial factory, 
and that any factory not so included should be treated as season^. 
This power ^uld be subject to the provincial Government being satis¬ 
fied f^t the factory is or is not, as the case may be, ncaxoally open on 
more thmx balf the days of the year. In the diasses to be specifically 
treated as seasonal, we would definitely include in all provinces cotton¬ 
ginning factories, lao factories, indigo factories, coffee factories, rubber 
factories and jute prrases. We womd also mclude tea factories in all 
provinces of North India. This list is not iutended to be exhaustive 
and it should be enlarged by the inclusion, with reference to the 
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paiticalat piovinces concerned, of any other groups which are entirely 
or almost entirely seasonal. 

OifEerential Hours tor Womoi. 

A number of witnesses advocated difierentiation between tite- 
mazimTun legal daily and weekly hours which men and women may work 
in seasonal factories, mainly on the ground that the existing hours, 
under the free use of exemptions, were excessive in the case of women 
workem. Wo believe such horns to have been excessive for both men 
and women and our recommendations have been made in that belief. 
The better policy, wherever possible, is to fix hours that are reasonable 
for adults of both sexes, thus avoiding a course of action likely to 
prejudice the work of women unnecessarily and to disorganise industries 
where, as occurs in many cases, the processes performed by men and 
those performed by women are interdependent. 

Spreadover for Women. 

It was also stated that industries such as ginning are handi¬ 
capped by the restriction of the period during the 24 hours in which 
women may be employed to those between 5-30 a.m. and 7 p.m. Out 
proposals in Chapter IV, if adopted, \viU extend from 13J to 17 hours 
the period within which factories may employ women, although the 
period within which any individual woman may be employed is reduced 
from 13 to 13 houi-s. This recommendation Aould go far to meet the 
difficulty. We are aware that, in some of the cotton-ginning areas, not¬ 
ably the Punjab, employers have proved mwiUing to conform to legal 
requirements in respect of workup hours, the overworking of women 
being particularly prevalent. The number of prosecutions in a year 
for such ofiences in that province represents a high percentage of the whole, 
and we rmderstand that the prohibited hours clause in respect of women 
is valued by an overworked inspectorate on the ground that without it 
such punitive action would not be possible. To combat the over¬ 
working of women in seasonal factories is a specially difficult task, 
since Iffiis class of rural worker generally knows nothing of the law, 
has no means of checking the time, and in the bulk of cases could 
easily be persuaded, were persuasion even necessary, to work any 
number of hours for the sake of the extra wages accruing. The 
women employed at a particular ginnery may be worked for more than 
13 hours, even if no woman is found on the premises before or after the 
specified hours. This regulatLon, therefore, is in itself no certain 
remedy for this evil. The increased spreadover proposed in respect of 
women’s hours makes it unnecessary for the seasonal factory owner to 
overwork any particulai body of women. For this reason and in the 
absence of any shortage of labour, we feel that a policy of strict admi¬ 
nistration should henceforward be adopted wherever this evil is pre¬ 
valent.* At the same time, we recommend, as on additional precaution, 
that provincial Governments should have the power to proMbit in any 
partacular group or class of seasonal factory the employment of womm 
outside such hours, not being less than 11 in the aggregate, as they 
may i^ecify. This power should be used only where a wvexmnent is 
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satisfied that the Act is being consistently evaded and cannot be enforced 
by ordinary means. We hope that the necessity for using this drastic 
method will rarely arise, but the grant of these powers is advisable 
in view of the unwillingness of employers in cotton-ginning factories in 
some areas to abide by the law. 

Dost in Cotton GHnneiies. 

So far as health in seasonal factories is concerned, the main 
danger is from dust, the extraction of which presents special difficulties. 
The industries chieflj' concerned are the three largest, namely, cotton 
ginning , tea manufacture and rice milling. The main stumbling block in 
cotton ginning is the reputed lack of any dust-extracting plant which is 
at once efieotive and not unreasonably expensive. An investigation 
made in a cotton-growing province showed that the cost of the instal¬ 
lation of adequate exhaust machinery would be approximately Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 150 per roller gin, of which there may be any number from 10 to 200 
in a ginnery. Governments, therefore, have tended to refrain from making 
use of section 10 of the Ractories Act empowering an inspector to order 
the installation of dust-extracting machinery lest the industry should be 
driven into Indian States whore such requirements arc not exacted. Re¬ 
liance has been placed instead on effecting gradual improvements in 
ventilation. We were informed by a Chief Inspector of Factories that the 
extraction fans attached to cotton openers were not more than 60 per cent 
efficient, and we could ourselves observe that, even when the worker covers 
the mouth with the end of the pagri or a wad of cotton, the amount of 
dust in the atmosphere is sufficient to cause discomfort after a short period. 
Efforts made in one province to meet this difficulty by the use of masks 
or respirators proved abortive, the workers declioing, for caste reasons, to 
use these where they have previously been used by others. The Mgh 
labour tumovac in ginneries is said to have made it impossible to 
reserve masks for individual use. This difficulty is not insuperable, but 
perhaps it wotdd not be easy to induce the workers to wear respirators. 
We note that it is the practice in most cotton-growing provinces to 
make use of the compulsory submission of buRduig plans, required 
under the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act of 1925, as a means 
to bring homo to employers the need for effective ventilation in now 
ginnmes, and often to get such plans amended so as to ensure adequate 
ventilation from the start. We recommend that, before the plans 
submitted under section 9 (1) of that Act are approved, the prescribed 
authority should be satisfied that adequate ventilation will be secured. 
We would point out that the installation of dust-extracting machinery 
is a less expensive proposition than subsequent structural alteration. 
We ^0 recommend a more liberal use of section 10 of the Factodes 
Act in respect of existing factories in bad oases where improvement 
cannot be effected by increased window or roof ventilation. 

Dost in Tea Factories and Rice Hills. 

We were able to visit a number of tea factories in different 
parts of India. During the busy season the atmosphere in parts of some 
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factories is vitiated by dust and fluff, and we noticed the marked im¬ 
provement effected by efficient dust-extracting machinery of the sucfcion 
type. We recommend that owners of tea factories be required to install 
efficient dnst-extraoting machineryin all such factories within a speci¬ 
fied period and that no new factories be allowed to be built without 
such machinery. In rice milling, dust is formed in considerable quanti¬ 
ties both in hoppering and its ancillary processes and in polishing. The 
meal dust given off in the latter process is not only unpleasant but is 
stated by the Chief Inspector of Factories in Burma to increase the 
hazard of fibre in the dry weather. We recommend that steps betaken 
to compel the installation of the necessary protective machinery {e.g., 
enclosure of polishing cones) in all new mills and that freer use be made 
by local Governments of the power of inspectors to demand the instal¬ 
lation of such machinery in existing mills where the conditions are bad. 

Exclusion of Infants from Factory Premises* 

The exclusion of infants from the premises of seasonal factories 
has caused some difficulty. This mainly concerns ginneries, though 
other industries are also involved. In one province an order made by 
the factory inspection department, excluding infants from ginneries but 
permitting their presence in ginnery compoimds, appears to have been 
largely successful. But in another province two similar orders, issued 
in 1924 and 1926, had to be withdrawn on the ground that they could 
not be enforced without driving some of the women out of employment. 
This is due to the lack of shelter elsewhere than in the factory for the 
children of working women. It is not reasonable to require the owners 
of small factories situated in rural areas and open for a part of the year 
only to install creches in the accepted sense of the term. But where 
women are employed in any process creating an impure atmosphere, 
the factory owner should be required to set up for their infants some 
temporary shelter in the compound. If a sufficient number of ciuldr^ 
is involved, a woman not employed within the factory could exercise 
the required supervision. The necessary provision could take the form 
of a welfare order of the kind recomraen<led in the preceding chapter. 
In this regard there is consideiable scope for women inspectors, not 
so much in the actual day-to-day enforcement as in the evolving of 
suitable methods of. surmounting obstacles of this kind with which 
the factory labour of women in tropical countries is still beset. 

Sanitation* 

It should be observed that the recommendation made in the 
preceding chapter in respect of latrine accommodation applies both to 
perennial and seasonal factories wherever situated. Whem^ water-borne 
conservancy is not possible, the adequacy and acceptability of pit or 
bore-hole latrines has already been demonstrated in different parts of 
India. These are cheap and, if properly constructed, odourless and 
should meet axicnirably the requirements of large numbers of seasonal 
factsories of the smaller kind. The ordinary seasonal fac’tory may have 
some difficulty in compljing with this requirement, particulaxly where 
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it has not hitherto been customary to supply latrine accommodation. 
But here, as in the allied matter of regular and eBGicient white-wadiing and 
rlAaning (particularly in respect of places concerned with dust-producing 
processes) dependence must be placed on more regular and systematised 
inspection. We make a recommendation elsewhere for the withdrawal 
of the exemptions granted to the Assam and Bengal tea factories in 
this connection. 

Guarding oE Machinery. 

Passing to questions of safety, we consider that the guardii^ 
of machinery requires more attention than it has been possible for the 
present staffs to devote to it. This is especially true of cotton-ginnii:^ 
factories, which are always a potential source of danger on account of 
the number of belts and pulleys connecting the roller gins and the main 
line shaft and the confined space in which the operator has to work. 
We also consider that somethi^ might be done to assist seasonal factory 
owners by means of publications. The Bengal Factory Inspection 
Department recently prepared a useful booklet for distribution to mana¬ 
gers of tea factories, explaining the requirmneuts of the Factories Act in 
its application to tiieir industry and illustrating the best method of 
guarding standard types of machinety. SimpMed leofiets or small 
pamphlets on these l^es might be prepared and distributed by provin¬ 
cial factory inspection departments in respect of the seasonal, and 
indeed also of the smaller perennial factories where power machinery 
of a more or less standardised kind is in operation. Such Uteraturis 
could usefully deal with suitable clotliing for machine tenders as well as 
with the adequate guarding of the machinery itself. The former is of 
particular importance in country power-driven factories, where the 
labourer is accustomed to wear a loose loin cloth or a jKtgri with 
hanging ends only too liable to become entangled in belts and pulleys 
as a result of the draught created by moving machinery. 


Unfortunately many seasonal factories leave much to be desired 
as regards their structural adequacy. Often little attention is given 
to the matter by the owner in view of the fact that the structure is only 
in use for part of tho year. Sometimes the buildings are deficient from 
the moment of erection, owing to efforts to cut down tho initial cost of 
construction and the absence of any effective central control over building 
plans. We have dealt elsewhere with the necessary measures to obviate 
the latter difficulty in the case of all types of factory buildings, whether 
perennial or seasonal. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act of 1926 was especially intended to meet this and other difficulties 
in these fectories and, as far as we are aware, is being adequately 
eofoiced. But this Act, useful as it is, was passed only six years ago 
and all over the cotton-growing area are scattered ginneries built 
before^ that period, often in a very unsatisfactory way. The dangers 
to which such buildings are liable are accentuated in certain districts 
the pooling system which sometimes involves using in rotation 
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ginneries in particular areas, where their number exceeds the require¬ 
ments of the industry. This may result in a factory rem aining 
closed for several years and then being brought into sudden use 
without any adequate overhauling. In consequence, a number of accidents 
have occurred in at least one province within the last few years, 
including one in 1928, in which the roof of a ginnery, previously closed for 
some years, collapsed within a few hours of the machinery being restarted, 
killing five and injuring seven of the workers. Wo are of opinion that, 
with the necessary initial control of stability which we have recommended 
and the powers already conferred by section 18A of the Factories Act, 
the increased inspection of seasonal factories to which we refer subse¬ 
quently should minimise this danger. 

The Certification ol ChildreiL 

The provisions relating to the control of child labour have ap¬ 
parently been framed with the larger factories in view. These are mostly 
situated in towns where official part-time or whole-time certifying smgeons 
toe available, and the system gives rise to no serious difficulty in such 
cases. In seasonal factories situated far from headquarters of any size, 
its workmg is not so smooth. An inspector may find children who 
are clearly under 15 years of age working adult hours, or even children 
under 12 so employed. He is not authorised to expel a child except on 
the ground of physical unfitness and he may not expel an adult m any 
circumstances. If his belief that a child is under 16 years is questioned, 
it would seem doubtful if he can take the child from the factory, but even 
if no objection is raised to his doing so, he cannot do more than take him to 
the local doctor and this in practice has not always been found satisfactory. 
Further, we understand that the certification of children by local doctors 
is not always reliable, but no others may be easily obtainable. We hope 
that, with the employment of medical inspectors which we have recom¬ 
mended, the necessity of employing non-official practitioners will disappear 
or be greatly reduced. But we also recommend as a further safeguard that 
provincial Governments should have the power, for any or all classes of 
factories, to proscribe standards oowesponding to the normal height of 
children of 12 and 15 years of both sexes and that, when such standards 
have been prescribed, the employment of a child who is mther under 
the prescribed age or under the prescribed height should be illegal. We 
further recommend that the law should empower inspectors to exclude 
and to arrange for examination by the nearest surgeon qualified to 
grantacertifioate, any uncertified person whom he has reasonable ground 
for believing to be under 16 years until the age of that person and hB or 
her fitness for employment have been duly certified. This last provision 
should be equally useful in the case of the smaller and more isola^ 
perennial factories and should, therefore, apply to all factories coming 
under the Factories Act. 

Diffieidiies ol IiBpec^^ 

The inspection of seasonal factories presents special difficulties. 
The bulk of them are widdy scattered in rural districts, thus involving 
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lengthy and often difficult travel ■which has necessarily to be concentrat¬ 
ed into that part of the year when the work is in full S'wing. Moreover, 
■with the exception of'tea factories, such places are mostly small and fre¬ 
quently owned by uneducated people whose acquaintance ■with the law is 
sl^ht and whose isola'tion makes it easy 'to practise evasion. This is 
particularly true of the cotton ginning and pressing factories, where the 
situation is apt to be farther complicated by the pooling system to which 
we have already referred and by the practice of short-term leases. Such 
factories are frequently leased for a few years or oven for one season and 
the constant change of o'wnership involves constant re-education by the 
factory inspection department. There is also a tendency, in more than 
one class of seasonal factory, to concentrate work in factories employing 
just under 20 persons in order to evade the requirements of the Facto¬ 
ries Act. Although this has been defeated in some provinces by the 
extension of the Act to places using power and employing between 10 and 
20 persons, the result has been an increase of work for the inspecting staffis. 
We do not consider that proper control can be exercised over the working 
of the ordinary seasonal factory unless it is inspected at least twice in every 
season. We recognise that in some oases this is an almost impossible re¬ 
quirement for the regular officers of the factory inspecting stafis. Apart 
from considerations of expense, regular inspectors on tour, when away 
from large centres, are well known and carefully watched and it is difficult 
for them to make onexpeoted visits. 

Part-time laspeotors. 

We do not contemplate that the inspection of seasonal factories 
should be made entirely or evenpredominautly through the agency of the 
whole-time inspection stafis, although inspection should invariably be 
carried out under their direction. We ■visualise the more systematic and 
systematised use of the part-time inspector. The magistrate or other 
officer who may be appointed in this capacity in any ouUying district has 
ordinarily one big advantage over the full-time inspector, in that he lives 
near the factory and can reach it at any time without attracting piuticulor 
attention. On the other hand, this type of inspector has suffered in the 
past from one important disadvantage, namely, the lack of technical 
knowledge. Nevertheless, under slightly altered conditions, such officers 
can do much valuable work and should be moteasingly used. Cotton gin¬ 
ning factories alone now number over 2,000 and, as a result, occupy a large 
amount of the time of the full-time mspector. In one month, or even less, 
a selected magistrate or revenue officer could acquire knowledge of the 
machinery, law, registers, etc., sufficient to enable him to carry out efficient 
inspections in places of this kind. A special course of instruction, to be 
conducted by the Chief Inspector, should be held from time ■to ■time for ■the 
selected officers. This should include practical work on inspection. 
Thereafter, all ■that would be necessary would he for a full-tune inspector 
to visit a proportion of such factories to check tihe work done, and to deal 
with questions of spedal difficulty. We visualise the successful applka- 
tiw this system in the case of other types of seasonal ffictories, e.g., rice 
mills in South India and Bumoa. We recommend that seleot^ officers 
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of the ^ade of deputy collector or sub-divisional magistrate be given 
a short intensive training and then employed in districts where factories 
of the type we have mentioned are to be found. Here they would form 
part of the magisterial and revenue staff and would be required to devote 
only part of their time during the appropriate season to factory 
inspection. Officere below these grades, such as Industrial Surveyors 
who are employed as Factory Inspectors in the Punjab and Delhi, 
should not bo used for this work as they frequently lack the necessary 
authority and status to give them standing in the eyes of the employer. 
Moreover, the performance of theri other duties may be made difficult 
where punitive action has been taken as a result of contraventions of 
the Fiictorics Act. We surest the omission of the tea factories of 
Assam and Bengal from this system as we have made special recommend¬ 
ation for the former elsewhere and the latter are best dealt with, as at 
present, by a full-time officer in the season. 

Control of laspeciion. 

A nocessaiy corollary to the efficient working of this system is the 
laying down of definite standards of inspection, both as regards the 
number of visits to he paid during the season and the type of report to he 
submitted to the iactory inspection department. For the latter purpose 
regular forms should be carefully prepared by that department for issue 
to all eshoffim msptsetors and a copy of the report of each inspection m^e 
by snob olficcrs should be submitt^ to the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
We see no objection to the District Magistrates retaining powers as 
Inspectors of Factories, but ordinarily they cannot and ne^ not he re¬ 
quired to act in that capacity if the recommendations made above are 
carried out. A certain degree of supervision of the part-time inspectors 
would be a useful service on their part. 
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Extension of Factory Legidation. 

Wc now come to the question of the desirability of extending the 
exiting Factories Act to classes of workers hitherto uncovered by any 
of its regulations. The history of factory law in India has throughout 
been one of steady advance, each successive Act covering a wider field 
than the last and bringing within its orbit classes of workers or establish¬ 
ments which the increasing spread of industrialism has shown to be in need 
of protection or regulation. As in England, it was the case of the 
children which first attracted attention, with the result that the initial 
Act sought to regulate the conditions of work of children in the bulk of 
factories employing 100 or more workers. This 1881 Act excluded 
children under 7 years, while the child of from 7 to 12 yciirs became a 
' half-timer who could be worked for a maximum of 9 hours. The 
second Act of 1891 raised the minimum working age of the half-timer 
from 7 to 9 years, and the age at which he became an adult from 12 to 
14 years, reduced his working hours from 9 to 7 and prohibited his 
employment on dangerous work. The importance of this Act, however, 
lay not so much in the granting of increased protection to the child 
worker as in its extension also to women workers, who were given a 
maximum day of 11 hours. In addition the Art brought under control 
all places employing 50, instead of the previous 100, employees provided 
they used power machinery. Moreover for the first time local (Jov- 
emments were given power to include all factories using power jmd em¬ 
ploying 20 persons or more within the scope oi the new Act. The 
Act of 1911, which repealed both the earlier Acts, took the extremely 
important third step of regulating the hours of men in textile factories 
as well as those of women and children. The hours of children 
employed in such factories were reduced from 7 to 6. At the same time 
new provisions in resp^ of health and safety were introduced, but on 
this occasion the de&iition of a factory remained unchtuiged. The year 
1922 saw the passage of an amending Art fixing an 11 hour day and 
60 hour week for adults. The importance of this Act in showing the 
gradual extension of the principle of control Jay in the reduction of the 
number of workers necessary to constitute a factory from 50 to 20 and 
in extending to local Grovemmonts power to include places employing 
as few as t^ persons in the case of those without any installation of 
power machin^ as well as those using such machinery. It also took 
another step in protecting the child worker by excluding altogether 
those under 12 years, raising the age at which the industrial child 
became an adult to 16 years, and restricting the hours of the half-timer 
in all ^tories to 6 daily. The subsequent amending Acts of 1923 and 
1926 did not make any change of importance in the scope of the Act 
cither as regards establishments or classes of workers. 

Gradnalncss the Keynote in the Past. 

This brief outline of the history of certain features of factory 
legislation in India shows that from the begmning the principle of factory 
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regulation, here as in other countries, has been gradually to extend the 
area of protection afforded to the industrially employed worker. This 
principle has been effected in three ways—by regulation affecting specific 
classes of workers, by regulation affecting specific classes of estab- 
lishnrents and by powers given to local Grovemments to include under 
such regulation snudler places of a similar kind. The value of a policy 
of gradualncss has been clearly demonstrated in the history of fiictoty 
legislation in India in the past and the dictates of common sense and 
practicability confirm us in the belief that the same policy should con¬ 
tinue to actuate future developments in factory legislation. 

trtilisaiion of Local Governments’ Powers. 

The power granted to local Governments imder Section 2 (3) (6) of 
the Act of 1922 to extend the Factories Act to smaller factories has been 
used by different Governments in very varying degrees. The following 
table shows the number of factories so notified in the year 1929;— 


Madxaa 




19 

Bombay 




15 

Bengal 




1 

United Provinces 




1 

Punjab 




28 

Bib^ and Orissa 




2 

Central Provinces and Berar *. 




95 

Assam 




1 

North-West Frontier Provinca 




5 

Ajmei>Merwara 




5 

I^i 




2 

Coorg 




1 

Bangalore .. 




9 

Burma and Baluchistan 


Total 


0 

184 


In some cases the power of notification has been used in respect 
(rf individual establishments which have tried to evade the law by a 
reduction in the number of operatives to the border line (».«., 19 persons) 
or by dividing the operatives into shifts. In other cases the Act has 
been ext^mded to groups of factories belonging to the same industry. 
Types of (wtablisbraiaits in specific industries coveted by such means 
in different provinces include saw-mills, type-casting foundries and y^- 
dyeing promises. Most of these come imder the category of ^ose using 
power machinery. A few factories which do not use madbdnery have 
also been notified either on account of the large numbers employed <» 
because of the danger of the processes or for other reasons. Hese 
include 13 hand match-makiDg factories in the Bombay Presidency. 
The inaction in some provinces is explained mainly by the foot that the 
burden of factory inspection conld not be increased without addi^ to 
the ftrisriaTig staff. Some examination has been made of the conditions 
prevailing in specified trades hitherto industrially unx^ulat^. In¬ 
stances in point are enquiries made by the Central Provinces in 1928 
io regard to small ginning factories, tiiose of the Bombay and Ben^ 
Presidencies in 1924 into ^e employment of childiffli in match factories. 
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those of the Burma Governmeut in 1926-27 into small rice and saw-mills, 
and those of the Punjab Government in 1927-28 into child labour in the 
carpet factories in the Amritsar district. In a few cases useful enquiries 
of this kind have been made by private investigators desirous of drawing 
the attention of the public to particular social evils, leaders ol localised 
trade unions in respect of conditions prevailing in their own industries, 
and social or student organisations generally interested in economic 
questions. 

Need for Farther Advance. 

We are of opinion that the time has now come to take the next 
step by the extension of protective legislation to the worker employed 
in some of the industrial establishments which have hitherto escaped 
legislative control. The places most in need of such regulation fall 
naturally into two categories—those using power machinery but employing 
less than 20 workers, and those using no power machinery but employing 
a substantial number of workers. In the former category come the 
many small machine shops to be found in the back streets of all modern 
towns with the advent of mechanical transport and the extended use of 
electricity and machine cools, and in the latter a host of difierent in¬ 
dustries, from which for illustrative purposes we subsequently select 
six for more detailed treatment. 

Small Factories Uang Power. 

Taking first the question of the smaller factories using power 
machinery, i.e., those employing imder 20 persons, the most important 
points requiring attention are the unsuitable and even unsafe nature of 
the buildings in which the machinery is erected and the lack of adequate, 
and indeed often of any, protective guards to shafting, belting and machi* 
nery. The dangerous possibilities of the latter are sometimes accen¬ 
tuated by the inadequacy or unsuitability of the lighting provided, but 
fortunately night work is not common. It has, moreover, to be borne 
in mind that, up to the present, workers employed in such places have 
been without the protection of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
has hitherto applied only to power driven factories employing 20 or more 
persons. Owing to the absence of any obligations to report accidents 
in unregulated factories, the number of serious or minor accidents is 
not ascertainable, but the number of fatal accidents is believed to be small. 
In addition to mechanical defects there is a marked absence of adequate 
sanitary arrangements both as regards latrines and washing conveniences. 
More than one instance came to our notice where the existing conveniences 
were used for general storage purposes. Finally both the age at which a 
child may be mnployed in such places and the hours of labour of all 
wcokers are unregulated, though there is reason to believe that no ap¬ 
preciable abuse of child labour exists, owing to the work being in most 
cases unsoited to them. In the aggr^te the proportion of women 
employed is also small. Moreover the hours of work, though frequently 
covering a big spreadover, are normally not excessive as discipline 
is laxet than in the large factories €md the atmosphere 

is more that of the domestic workshop than of the factory proper. 



The number of establishments of this kind cannot be given with 
complete accuracy since, unlike the position in respect of the higg ar 
factories, the aggregate number is considerable and fluctuates conti¬ 
nuously. Bxit, from approximate figures furnished to us by most of the 
local Governments, we estimate that the number which employ more than 
nine and less than twenty persons is not less than two thousand. 

Extent of Regulation Recommended. 

The effective application of the Factories Act to these factories 
at this stage would involve serious practical difficulties. We therefore 
recommend the general extension to them of only a few sections of the 
Factories Act. We are anxious to limit, for the present, the burden which 
che inspection of these factories would involve, and believe that the 
limitation proposed is justified by the fact that in most of them there is 
little occasion for the enforcement of a number of provisions contained in 
the Factories Act. Further, many of the owners or managers are unedu¬ 
cated and would find it difficult to maintain any elaborate registers. 
We leoommend that the only operative sections of the Factories 
Act which should apply automatically, i.e., by law, without the issue 
of a notification, to these factories are section 6 (giving inspectors 
powers of entrj'), Chapter III (relating to health and safety) but 
excluding sections 12 and 15, section 37 (relating to rules) and the 
appropriate parts of Chapter VIII with section 50 (relating to penalties 
and procedme). The provincial Governments would retain the power, 
which they have at present, of applying the Factories Act in extenso to any 
such factory,andin addition they ^ould be given anthorityto extend any 
selected sections, other than those automatically applied. These powers 
miffht be used, for example, to give protection to children in respect of 
hours, or to check excessive hours generally, or to secure holidays, as 
necessity arises. Me Joshi and Diwan Chaman Lall consider that those 
sections of the Factories Act relating to hours and the weekly rest day 
should be applied and exteiided to all factor!^ emploving more than 
5 persons. 

The Oriterion of Numbers. 

The rocoimuendations made above are intended to apply to 
factories using power and employing not less than 10 but less than 20 
persons. Wc also advocate that provincial Governments be given power 
to apply the sections specified above to similar places employing less than 
10 persons where they have reason to believe that the conditionsprevail- 
ing constitute a danger to life or limb. Finally, we recommend that the 

criterion for dotermining the number of workers employed in such places 
shall be the aggregate number employed for any part of the 24 hours and 
not, as at present, the number employed at any given moment, i.e., 
simultaneously ”. Our attention has been directed to the fact that a 
number of factories employing many more than 20 persons escape the 
provisions of the Act by dividing the workers into shfrts. 

Mftiw D^ects (d Factories not Using Power. 

We now come to the consideration of places where no pow^ is 
used but where any number of workers may be employed, even as many as 
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teven or eigtt hundred. Here again the main difficulties, not all being 
necessarily present in any one industry, are the unsuitability or the 
dilapidated nature of the tjrpe of building used, the absence of adequate 
sanitation, poor lighting, defective ventilation, overcrowding, long 
hours and—above all—a preponderance in oortain oases of the labour of 
under-age children, i.e., children well below the regulation age for such 
workers in factories coming mider the Factories Act. In these industries, 
which are of varying sizes, some localised and others widely distributed 
throughout India, visits paid by us confirm the evidence submitted from 
various quarters as to the main defects. By way of illustration we cite in 
greater detail six industries together responsible for large numbers of 
places typical of this class—namely, mica cutting and splitting, wool 
cleaning, shellac manufacture, Jwfinoaking, carpet weaving and tanning. 

Mica Factories. 

The industrj' of mica cutting and splitting is almost entirely un¬ 
regulated, only one out of 127 factories in the province of Bibar and Orissa 
coming under the Factories Act because of its use of power maoiinery. 
The units are often large and may go up to as many as 800 workers. 
Approximately 30 per cent of the workers are children. The buildings 
are for the most part adequate, but much of the work is done on over¬ 
crowded verandahs. In most cases the hours are not excessive in the 
case of the adults or of the older children but, taking the time of leaving 
home and of returning to it in the case of those living in villages several 
miles distant, they are too long for the smaller children. There is no exa - 
mination in the case of the young workers to ascertain age or fitness, and 
children of from 6 to 10 years of age are employed directly or with their 
parents on splitting and sometimes also on cutting, because “ if started 
youi^ they may become experts a statement which will have a fa mitin r 
rii^ to those who have studied the history of the regulation of child labour 
in other countries. But in fairness to the employers, we should add that 
the representatives of the Kodarma Mca Association, who appeared 
before us, were prepared to agree to the exclusion of such children. 

Wool Cleaning. 

Wool cleaning is done in the Punjab and one or two other 
provinces. In the Punjab, women and children from about 8 years 
of age are employed, seated on the earth floor of the open yards to 
which the loosdy baled wool is brought. The initial process noTininfa. ©f 
tearing or beating out, with the hands and with iron rods, lumps of dry 
mud, coagulated blood and other extraneous matter from the 
wool Tms is a foul process and, as no system of grids to remove the 
accumulated dust is provided, the air, the person and the ground quickly 
become cov^ with powdered dirt and wool fluff. Very young children 
sleep alongside their mothers on piles of wool, their foces and clothes oo- 
Tsied with a flne layer of this germ-laden dust. Other women are employ¬ 
ed, either indoors or out, effecting a roug^ colour grading of the paitlv 
cleaned wool, m^bting used on the more skilled second grading for bo4 
edour and quality, wMiffi is done indoors. Here also, as the wool is 
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continuously tom apart with the bare hands, the atmosphere becomes 
thickly impregmted with dust, and no attempt is made to ensure the 
workers a less vitiated atmosphere in which to work for what are often 
very long hours. In many cases no proper latrine accommodation is 
provided. 

Shellac Manufacture. 

The manufactiue of shellac is carried on mainly in Bihar and Orissa 
and to a lessei' extent in the Central Provinces. In the former province, 
when trade is normal, about 4,000 persons are employed in 127 factories, 
of which only 15 come under the Factories Act. In the latter province 
about 2,000 workers were employed duiing 1929 in 22 factories; nnne of 
these comes under the Act because no power machinery is employed, 
although in the majority of cases there are more than 50 persons 
to each establishment. The manufacture of shellac is for the most 
part carried on in unsatisfactory buildings with leaking roofe and 
earth floors. Poor lighting and ventilation and an almost universal 
absence of any washing and sanitary arrangements are characteristic, 
although the bad smell created by the nature of the industry and 
the dirtinwss of tho manufocturing processes make these particularly 
necessary. The greatest deficiency, however, is to be found in the lack, 
both in and aroimd the factory, of drainage for drawing off the water 
in which tiie lac has been wa shed. As a resrdt of a recent investigation of 
these places undertaken by tho Director of Public Health in the Central 
Provinces, it was reported that “Washing pits, reservoirs and drains are 
not properly cleaned at r^ular intervals. The same water is used for 
washing over and over again for a week or more and is allowed to stagnate 
fora period before it is drained off. Due to putrefoctiou of all the animal 
refuse from the stick lac, along with myriads of crushed insects in this 
water, tiie stroking oflluvia from washing basins and drains are disgusting. 
But the persons employed on washing have to stand knee-deep in thk 
water in tho pits and wirry on the work for hours together.” The daily 
hours of work aro normally not excessive, but no regular intervals for 
meals or weekly holidays are conceded, although admittedly this last evil 
is largely ooimteiaoted by ictegular att^dance and the seasonal nature of 
tho work. 

Labour in Shdlac Factories. 

Woman workers form about 30 per cent of the labour force, and 
are employed on stripping, grinding and sieving, men being engaged in 
washmg, melting and stietching. In the Cenkal Provinces children under 
12 years of age ate employed on the lighter work of drying lac and twist¬ 
ing bags used in the melting process. In Bihar and Orissa boys, mostly 
at or about the statutory age under the Factories Act, are also employed 
on mdting. Unfortunately in both cases these childrmi, who form ten 
percent of the whole, are largely to be found inside the stove room, which 
in the opinion of the Director of Public Health of the Central Provinces, 
cannot but be hamoful to them on account of the excessive heat. Even 
in the case of the adult meltecs and their assistants who work near the 
stoves, it is reported that “great exhaustions f^ at the end of the 



day, and debilitation is often experienced after 3 or 4 months of regular 
work In both provinces the workers are unorganised, but some of 
the employers are persons of education and, in at least one province, are 
well organised. We miderstand that suggestions made by the local 
Qovemment for improving the sanitary and general conditions of the 
factories in a particular area have so far met with no response. 

*‘Bidi” Making. 

The making of the hidi (the indigenous cigarette) is an industry 
widely spread over the ooimtry. It is partly carried on in the home, 
but mainly in workshops in the bigger cities and towns. Every type 
of buildup is used, but small worlmhops preponderate and it is here 
that the graver problems mainly arise. Many of these places are 
amall aitless boxes, often without any windows, whore the workers 
are crowded so thickly on the ground that there is barely room to 
squeeze between them. Others are dark semi-basements with damp 
mud floors unsuitable for manufacturing processes, particularly in an 
industry where workers sit or squat on the floor throughout the work¬ 
ing day. Sanitary conveniences and adequate arrangements for re¬ 
moval of refuse are generally absent. Payment is almost universally 
made by pieco-iates, the hours are frequently unregulated by the employer 
and many smaller workshops are open day and night. Begolar inter¬ 
vals lor meals and weekly holidays are generally non-existent. In 
the case of adults these matters are automatically regulated by indivi- ’ 
dual circumstances, the worker coming and going as he pleases and 
often, indeed, working in more than one place in the course of the week. 
Nevertheless in the case of full-time workers, i.o., those not using Ud,i 
making as a supplementary source of income, the hours are too frequent¬ 
ly unduly long, the length of the working day being determine by 
the worker’s ovm poverty and the comparatively low yield of the piece- 
rates paid. 

Child Labour in ‘*Bidi ” I^tories. 

The paramount matter for concern, howevt'r, in a number of 
areas, particularly in the Madras Presidency, is the qupstion of child 
{i.e., boy) labour. In many cities large numbers of young boys are 
employed for long hours and disciplme is strict. Indeed there is reason 
to believe that corporal pimishmeuts and other disciplinary measures 
of a reprehensible kind arc sometimes resorted to in the case of the 
smaller children. Workers as young as five years of age may be found 
in some of these places working without adequate meal intervals or 
weekly rest days, and often for 10 or 12 hours daily, for sums as low as 
2 annas in the case of those of tendeiest years. This recalls some of 
the worst features of child apprenticeship in England at the time of the 
^tation prior to the passing of the first Factory Act, particularly when 
it is realised that many of the parents of these child workers axe in 
debt to the employer. As a result they are not in a position to enquire 
too dosely into the treatment meted out to their chil^en or to do other 
than ret^ an absconding child. Although it is impossible to g^ve 
even an a^^oximate %uie of the numbers of such child vraikm in the 
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provinces ‘where this type of labour is most prevalent, we are confident 
from the evidence submitted to us, as well as from oui‘ own personal 
observations, that it is sufficiently large in certain areas to constitute 
an e\ii which cfemaiids immediate remedy. 

Carpet Weaving, 

Carpet weaving is done in several parts of India, sometimes 
as a cottage industry, as at Mirzapur in the United Provinces, and some¬ 
times as a factory industi*}', where a number of looms are concentrated 
in one shed, as in the Amiitsar district of the Punjab. In the case of 
the factories, the horns of work are confined to those of daylight; artificial 
lighting is not noimally used except in the case of occasional ru^ orders. 
The sheds are open to the air on one side and often to the sunlight, but 
too frequently the earth-floor is damp, the surrounding yards dirty, 
the drains open and evil-smelling, and the latrine accommodation inade¬ 
quate or non-existent. The work is usually done in a cramped posture. 

Children in Amritsar Carpet Factories. 

The main point to be obseiwed in this industry is again the 
employment of young children. In the carpet factories of Amritsar 
these children are employed not directly by the factory owner but 
by the weaving masters, who are responsible both for engaging them 
and for paying their wages. The manager concerns himself solely 
with the master weaver who is paid on a contract basis, «.6., so much 
for each carpet, according to its size, quality and design. There is 
for the most part no limitation on the children’s hours, other than that 
imposed by the exigencies of daylight and the need of rest intervals, 
though holidays are generally obtained by taking advantage of both 
Hindu and Musalman mligious festivals. No girl labour is employ¬ 
ed, For the most part boys start at 9 years of age, though in some 
cases it may be as low as 6 years. Although the method by which this 
boy labour is obtained varies in details in different paits of the district, 
its essential chiu'acteristics are the same throughout. Where the 
chil<l is not the son or a near relative of the weaving master, he is 
normally the child of a man who, in return, for a loan of money from the 
Weaving master, contracts out the labour of his child at so many rupees 
(7, 9, etc., according to the age of the child) per month. The duration 
of the contract, which is sometimes set out in a formal document, 
would appear to bo determined by the repayment of the loan. It is 
not without significance that one witness, who was Managing Director 
of a leading carpet manufacturing firm, declared, when shown such a 
document found by us on his own premises and drawn up only a few 
weeks previously, that that was the first time he had ever heard of the 
existence of written contracts of the kind, excusing Ms ignorance on 
the ground that ho had “ nothing ‘to do with the children ” and dealt 
only with the master weavers. Yet, on his own admission, in this in¬ 
dustry two of the four persons on the normal-sixed loom are generally 
children under 12 years, the remaining two being a boy of over 14 years 
and the master weaver himself. It was dear to us from the evidence 

a 
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that these children were in the position of being obliged to work any 
number of hours per day required of them by their masters. They 
were without the protection of the law as regards their physical fitness 
to labour, the number of hoins they might be required to work without 
any interval or, indeed, any other of the more elementary protections 
aOEorded ])y the Factories Act in respect of child workers, and they were 
subjected in some case? to corporal punishment. Yet the bulk of such 
children were 2 to 3 years below the stitutory woiking age in respect 
of child workers employc'd in fiietories under th(‘ Act. We understand 
that the local Government diw the attention of th<^ industry to the 
position of these eluhh’cn as long ago as 1923, and that in 1927, after 
an enqnirv which shewed that conditions were unchanged, made sug¬ 
gestions for the regulation of child labour. These included the fixing 
of a minimum ago of 9 }"ears and a niaximum day of 8 hours for children 
up to 12 years. The factory owners were prepared to accept a minimum 
age of 8 years and to provide educational facilities, but the opposition 
of the master w^eavers prevented iuiy agreement by their unwilling¬ 
ness to accept, either then or subsequently, any reduction in the work¬ 
ing hours. The matter of a voluntary trade agreement in respect of the 
working conditions of these children is believed still to be under consi¬ 
deration. We are convinced that here, as in the bidi factories, official 
regulation is required piimarily in the interests of the child worker. 

Tanneries. 

We rocfived a considerable volume of evidence in respect of 
the conditions of tannery w^orkers and took occasion to visit a number 
on the outskirts of the duel industrial cities. As the handling of skins 
and hides is obnoxious to most castes, the workers in this industry 
come largely from the depressed classes. In every case (in contrast 
to some of the larger tanneries which came imder the Factories Act) 
we were struck by the lack of adequate sanitary arrangements, which 
make the bulk of such p]ac(»s even more offensive than is inevitable 
from the nature of the industry. Adequate drainage was absent and 
often the whole earth-floor space, spread over a wide area, was littered 
with heaps of evil-smelling refuse and sodden with pools of filthy water. 
There were no washing arrangements Jind. in the majority of cases, 
no latrine acconunodation. In a number of instances the workers 
had no alternative but to eat the food they had brought with them in 
the midst of such suiToundings. Hours were long, often 12 and some¬ 
times in excess of 12, and, whereas few women were employed, in the 
Madras Presidency children of from 8 to 12 years, as well as older boys, 
were found at work in the vats and elsewhere. Their hours sometimes 
exceeded those of the adults owing to the necessity of perfoimiog 
certain additional tasks such as water canying, vat filling, etc., for which 
they receive no additional cash wages but merely 'two dJhotis a year. 
We feel that the statutory protection of the workers in this industry 
is essential because of the nature of the work and the class of worker 
employed, which from long social tradition is peculiarly powerless to 
help itself. 
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The Principle of Gradualiiess. 

Wo do not seek to minimise the difficulties inherent in the 
regulation of places of this kind. But we do not feel that they should 
deter Government from taking the first steps in prohibiting the over¬ 
working of yomig children and in ensuring for the thousands of men, 
women and children employed in them the protection of reasonably 
sanitary working conditions. We are conscious of the fact that we are 
here dealing with a large variety of industries in varying degrees of 
prosperity, which hitherto have never been subject to any regulation, 
except in rospecL of municipal sanitary enactments, which for the 
most part have been laxly enforced. No regulation, even of the 
simplest kind, touching the workers themselves has ever been operative. 
This makes it not only advisable but necessary to apply that principle of 
gradualness which we have already sho'wn to have characterised previous 
measures for ameliorating industrial standards. It may be taken 
for granted that, in the first instance, regulation will give rise to a variety 
of methods of evasion on the part of some emplo5’-ers and parents but 
this will be no more than a repetition of the past history of such regula¬ 
tion in countries with an older industrial background. For example, 
in industries already carried on to a large extent as homework trades, 
an increase in the number of homeworkers must at first be anticipated. 
This will be effected primarily in order that any regulation in respect 
of the hours of work and the starting age of child workers may be evaded, 
but also in order to reduce the number of workers actually employed 
on the premises and so escape the obligation to conform to a certain 
minimum standard of ventilation and sanitation. Similarly, even 
where homework is not possible, some employers may seek to evade 
legal requirements by taking two neighbouring workshops instead of 
one, so that no one place may employ sufficient workers to come within 
the scope of the law, a course of action which cannot be overcome by 
declaring that all places under one ownership shall be regarded as one 
unit, since it is always open to an employer to register one or more in 
the name of near relatives. While we recognise the inevitability of 
tendencies of this kind, we believe that, in due course, when legislation 
has been enforced for some time, such activities will largely cease. By 
then not only will regulation have lost much of its terror for this type 
of employer, but many of the steps taken to evade it will be found in 
India, as elsewhere, to be uneconomic. 

Compulsion and the Parent* 

As far as the parents of the child workers iypical of these industries 
are concerned, we realise that we are here dealing with a class wholly 
illiterate, exceedingly poor and only too often heavily indebted. It is 
inevitable that to l^ese the child’s ri^t to its childhood and even to such 
education as may bd available shoffid make no appeal comparable to 
that of its earning capacity, however small. There would appear in 
their case, as in tl^t of the employers, no course open but that of com¬ 
pulsion by means of legislation so framed and so applied as to achieve 
the necessary end wiA the minimum of dislocation and hardship, fet 
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we realise tliat far-reaclung changes, which involve not only serious 
economic dislocation but also a radical alteration in social custom, 
cannot be achieved successfully, if imposed too drastically and rapidly. 
It is as essential to bociefcy as to industry to allow time for adjustment 
to new standards. If this is not done the true purpose of governmental 
interference is defeated, resulting either in ‘paper* legislation or in 
legislation the very reality of whieli results in oppression and dislocation. 
The reconiT.iendatioii^ that follow arc designed to achieve the desired 
end whilst avoiding bolli these dangers. For this reason, while manv" 
reforms in these la^ cories desirable, we would concentrate in the 
first instance on two mosb out-^taiidmu and ureent needs, namely, 
protection of the cdiild and the elimination of tlie worst dauuers to tli*^ 
health of the worhei^ geneialh'. 

Type o! Reflation Recommended. 

We ha\*" considered how best to devise ])ro]>osals for eon- 
trolling places or tln*^ kind which would not only secui’e the largest 
measure of compliance but would also be (*apab!c of enforcement. 
Two alternative^ present themselves, namelv, the extension to them ot 
certain clauses of the Factories Act. including th(‘ provisions relating 
to the regulation of the employment of childivn, or the initiation 
of a fresh Acr oi a simpler kind. W^* aiv (*onvinccd that the former 
proposal, if introduced as a first essay in statutory regulation of such 
places, would bo deffMted by what is laiowii as 'double employment' 
of children, i.e.. l)y the employment of th^^^ lialf timer in tw’'0 separate 
estabUshinents on the same day. iloreovor, ttie pro vision of an adequat r* 
inspectorate in such circumstances and in industries so widely scattered is 
not a practical proper ition at the present time. We therefore recommend 
the adoption of a separate Act of a different tyiio wdiich should be as brief 
and simple as possibh» and wdiicdi should apply in th^firot ins lance to all 
places without pow*(M' machinejT employing 6l) or more ptTsons during 
any part of the year*. We consider that such a nuMSiiro is i'‘ss likely than 
legislation by ivferoniM* to complicate tiieun<l<*rsiandiuL» of tlic law' foi 
a class of employer brouiihc under regiiLition for tli»' ti.sttiuie. Inmakim: 
this recommendation it is not our intention to siigg«\st I hat, if (^ovemTneiu 
find it practicable to :i]»ply the provisions of tlie Factories xVcb respectinu 
the emplotmient of children to any particular imlustry or S(>ction o£ an 
industry, theii* power sliould be in any w'uy limited. Here aaaiu. 
as in th^ ease nf the smaller po'ver-driven factories, reliable statistic^ 
are not available ab to the precise number of such establishments, but, 
from the information supplied by most of the local Governments, 
w’e believe that it is in the neighhftuihood of one thousand. This 
number would be somewdiat increased if our subsequent recommend¬ 
ations in respect of the extension of regulation to smaller places in 
the case of offensive trades and of places employing an appreciable 
number of young children, were carri ed out, 

*Mr diff, Mr Joshi and Diwan Ohaman Lall consider that this re¬ 
commendation should be extended so as to iadiide all places employ¬ 
ing 25 or more persons. 
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Exclusion of Young Children. 

AN 0 luivo (ilD'‘<viy shown in an oavlici* pait of tJiis chapler how 
till- first-, liidi.m Facforios Aft witlulierfoulatiouff child labour 

ami liow cacli hiiccciMliiiif Ad for .s-'ycraldfcadcsimjinncd upon those 
reaulations. not(mivhvni,i!-mf«lhf au«‘ atuhich rhililrcn inii<ht workin 
a factory, hut also hy rcduchii* their maxhiiuin workm $4 hours and by 
postpouinu the an(' at. which they should be reaarded as adults. Where 
the ret;idation is eoucs'riH'd of child labour iufactoju*'emploving 50 per¬ 
son.^ it ml upwards but. esuploying no power inacliinerv, w(‘ are eonfiouted 
with a position coiujtarable witli that of the power-diiven factories half 
a century ago. In such places ther<‘ has hitherto been iro regrrlation 
as to t'ithev the .start inu aa(' or the maximrrin hour.s of labour, arrd a 
considerable volunre of eniplojunent exists thioughorrt the coimtry of 
childj-en of tender years for excessive hours. Unfortunately, as we have 
showir, tlnwo is in many cases, tlrorrgh not in all, an easy avenue of 
escape from such regulation, particularly hr a country when' Vompulsory 
education is still the exception rather than lire ixrh'. Realising, 
therefore, the necessity of educating both employ(‘rs and parents to 
a higher standard of consideration for child welfan-. and for the passing 
only of such legislation as is capable of enforcisn^'nt. rve recommend 
that the staiting age for children insrreh places slinll in the first instance 
be 10 years. 

Hours of Children. 

W'e reeonunend that, for the present, protection in the matter 
of Iiours he confiired to children between 10 and 14 years of age. 
Fourteen y<'ars is not air ideal limit, but here aaain it is well 
to proceed gradually. Generally speaking, llie horu’S of adrrlt workers 
in places of this kind are not excessive, and their ri'gulation would 
involve an exteirsion of administralioir at a cost which worrld be 
diflicrrlt to justify at this stage. It is also necessary to rsalise that, 
whereas iu pow'cr-ilriveu fai'tories the jracc of work is determined by 
tlie machine, in many of thejdaces of the kind now under contempla¬ 
tion the pac<'is ('Oinparativeiydilaiorv and discipline often not strict. In 
regulating t he houi.'. of ciiildren, it. is desirable to have a ]>rovision that is 
easilyintelligibleamlthivtleudsitself tons little evasion aspossihle. In 
this last coimection, as has heenai ready srated, the most serious risk isthat 
children may In* eniplo 3 'ed in two factories on the same day. as occurred 
in a nnniber of the laitjer faetories w'hi'u children’s hours were substan¬ 
tially reduced. We recounnerid, therefore, that for the present the law 
should enact that the hours of children employed in these factories 
diould fall within the limits to he specified by the provincial Govenunents. 
These limits, which shordd be the same for all factories in one district 
but mi^t vary from district to district or from season to season 
as need arose, should be such that in no case should the working 
hours of a child exceed seven or fall outside a period of nine hours in 
the day, with a rest interval of at least an hour. These limitations 
should, of course, be embodied in the Act. Thus, a provincial Govem- 
ment could prescribe that in a particular district children ^ould not 
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be employed except between 9 a.m. and 12-30 p.m. and again between 
1-30 p.M. and 5 p.m., and the manager o£ any factory in which children 
were discovered working outside those limits would be liable to prosecu¬ 
tion. We believe that a provision of this kind would prove as easy to 
enforce as anj' other that could be devised, for surprise visits to lactories 
at horns lying outside those prescribed by the pro\incial (lovernmont 
would ordinarily bo sufficient to ensure compliance with the law. 

Homework and Overtime. 

We further ri'commcnd that no child avIio had been emjiloyod 
full time in a lactnry should bo allowed to work overtime or to take work 
home alter factory hoims. The criticism of unenforcoability might bo 
made against this latter requirement sime it is iioswblc for work to be 
taken away by the child ostensibly lor a liomeworking nicmlier of 
the family, and no control could be exercised on the child’n activities 
once he had left the factory jiremises. This criticism, however, has 
applied in the past with almost equal strength in other countries, and 
yet the very existence of sucli a chiuso, taken in eonjimction with 
factory legislation, has ultimalely proved to have an educative effect. 
There is no need to anticipate less good results in India. 

Pledging of Child Labour. 

Reference has been made to the existence in some of tlie.se factories 
of a system of mortgaging the labour of children. The system is inde- 
fensible; it is worse than the system of indentured labour, for the inden¬ 
tured labourer is, when he enters on the contract, a free agent while 
the child is not. The State would be justified in adopting slrong measures 
to eradicate this evil. The giving of advances to secure the labour of 
children and the execution of bonds pledging such labour could both be 
made criminal offences. But, as there may be other queslions of policy 
to be taken into account, we commend the proposal for examination 
by Gloverimient. In any case we recommend that a bond pledging 
the labour of any person imder th(‘ age of I.*) years, execuled for 
or on account of the recci])t of any eonsidcratiou, should be void. 
This will not interfere with any honest system of apprenticeship, for 
in the oases where a bond is executed on behalf of an apprentice, any 
preliminary payment is made by and not to the parent or guardian of the 
apprentice. This recommendation is intended for application not merely 
to work in the factories mentioned in this chapter, but generally. Un¬ 
fortunately, there is evidence that similar abuses have occurred in 
connection with the employment of children in some of the Ahmedabad 
cotton mills. 

Weekly Holidays. 

We also recommend that in every factory of this kind there 
should be a weekly holiday. This is particularly necessary for 
children, but there is no reason why it should not apply to adults also, 
and we recommend that all such factories should be entirely closed 
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on one day of the week, to be specified beforehand by the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment. Tlxis day should ordinarily h(‘ the same for all factories in the 
same district, but llio provincial Government might grant permission to 
particular factories to substitute another day where ade(iuatp cause was 
shown. 

Protection of Health. 

The second lU'geut not'd is the euforeeiueut of what may be term¬ 
ed the miniinunistandiirds necessary to ensure the ht'alth of the workers. 
This would include such inattera as the necessaiy structural altei'afcions or 
repairs to the building, tht' supply oi iideqitiito hitrine accommodation, 
ventiJation, lighting and drainage. The Act. in addition to reituiring the 
observance of suitable standirriLs in respect of these matters, might 
give power to the provinciiil Govenunents to apply welfare orders of a 
simple nature to paitioular classes or groups of industrial establishments. 
This would ordinarily be done only when the Qov('mment was satisfied 
from the report of the inspecting authority of the prevalence of certain 
conditions, which, although detrimemtal to the health of the workers, 
could not be remedied under the parent Act. There is no need to enlai^e 
further on this matter hero as it has been discussed in the chapter dealing 
ivith the working conditions in the factory. Suffice it to say that this 
is a power which we contemplate would be used moderately and 
only after careful examination of the facts and of the economic condition 
of the particular industries or establishments concerned. 

ladusion of Smaller Factories. 

The proposals made above are designed for application in the 
first instance only to factories employing not less than 50 persons, bat 
provincial Goverxunonts may be given power to extend any of the pro¬ 
visions of the Act to factories employing less than that number where 
in their opinion conditions justify such action. We recommend that this 
be done forthwith in the case of ofiensive trades such as tanneries and 
shellac immufacture, irrespective of the number employed, in view of 
the fact that in such trades the smaller places, which sometimes 
predominate, arc almost invariably the most insanitary. We also 
recommend similitr action in the case of industries, classes of establM- 
ment or individual establishments where an appreciable number of young 
children are employed or where larger places have been broken up in order 
to escape regulation. Again, it might be necessary to inclnde certain stoidlta: 
factories in special cases in order to give proprietors of larger factories 
adequate protection against imfair competition. 

Farther Advance alter Five Fears. 

Before passing on to administrative matters arising out of our 
proposals, we desire again to emphasise that legislation of the sort re¬ 
commended is to be looked upon essentially as a first step. A startiiig 
age of ten years or a maximum working day of seven hours in fie 
case of child workers is by no means satkfaetory, or anything other 
than the first and very transitory halting place along the road of prr^en. 
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The same may ho said of the resfirictioii of such legislation, with 
certain exceptions, to places employing fifty persons and upwards, and, 
as far as adults of both soxos arc coiicorned, to the regulation of sanitary 
conditions only. Indeed so great is the necessity of raising the 
standard of protection for all workers employed in places of this kind 
to the level afforded by the Factories Act to th(iir hdlow workers 
in the lai'ger power-driven establishments, that we would put a time 
limit of five years on the operation of the first Act. J>y the (Uidof that 
period both employers and W'orlo'rs should not only h<iv(‘ accustomed 
themselves to statiitor)^ regulation but Imve made th(i necessary 
adjustments. The second stage sliouhl aecoi’diugly prove easier than 
the first. Wo therefore urge that, when the Act recommended shall 
have been in operation for five years, Goveminont be prepared to make 
such further advances as experience will have shewn to bo ])ossibIe. 

Registration of Factories. 

Hitherto establishments coming under tlu' Factories xict have 
been required to register themselves with the factoiy inspection depart¬ 
ments of their particular province. We would extend this requirement to 
those smaller places for which the extension of certain clauses of that Act 
has been advocated. Fiiithermore, we would make the same requirement 
in respect of those other establishnients for which we have suggested a 
simpler form of regulation under a separate Act. W(' ai‘o aware that, for 
many years to come, compliance with this requii*omei)t will bo imperfect 
in respect of both classes of establishment, owing to the extent of illiter¬ 
acy, the prejudices of persons who have never previously been called 
upon to register and who may feel that such registration will be used for a 
number of unspecified purposes, and the desne of many to evade compli¬ 
ance- Nevertheless it is imperative that the onus of compliance with the 
law should rest on the individuals concerned and that from the beginning 
the duty of acquainting the Government with their wdiereabouts, and 
thereby obtaining the abstract of the particular Act fhey will be required 
to post, should lie with tliem. At the sanu' tinui it w'ill be evident that 
here, as in other countries where such regulation operat<‘s, the depart¬ 
ment in charge of the administrabion will luive to (joneerji ifescH with the 
gradual perf<»cting of these lists as a result of routine visits of inspection. 

Exteut of laspectiou. 

In referring to such visits it should not be pnvHumed that we 
%dsualise the necessity for the immediate creation of a hiTge additional 
staff of factory inspectors. In snaking those proposals wo have kept 
in view the desirability of reducing to a luininnmi the requirements 
in this direction. In the case of the smaller factory emplojdng 
power, all that should be required is an occasional visit to ensure 
that the machine:^ employed is not a soiu'ce of danger and that a 
reasoixable standard of sanitation is maintained. The great majority of 
these factories ai*e situated in towns, and inspection w3l requite no ela¬ 
borate technical qualifications. As there would be no question of evad¬ 
ing regulations in respect of hours of employment, etc., there will be no 
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necessity for frequent visits, and to begin-vrith at any rate, it will be suffi¬ 
cient to cover only a proportion of the factories each year. Those which 
do not use poA\er and which employ children in appreciable numbers 
will require more attention, but even here, visits can he brief, particularly 
if the}' are inad<* outside the hours within which the employment of 
children is ])enuissible. Ht're also the inspector woidd not require 
any large amount of technical knowledge. Much of the inspection of 
such places could be doiu* by part-time inspectors, and no suggest 
the empowering of municipal health officers, who are already con¬ 
cerned with house to house visitation for the purposes of sanitary inspec¬ 
tions, sub-divisional magistrates and other officers who may be available. 
Their work should be co-ordinated by the Chief Inspector of Factorie.<f 
acting in consultation wdth the medical authorities, and the qualified 
inspectors maintained for the administration of the Factories Act might 
inspect or ro-insp(‘ot a small proportion of each class of factory. Where 
the factories are so numerous as to necessitate the employment of a whole¬ 
time inspeci or, we suggest the use of the grade of assistant inspector 
for the purpose. These should bo selected, not so much on account of thei? 
technical engineering) qualifications as for character and address. 
They should he remunerated on a scale which enables them effectively to 
ignore the temptal ions to which they may be subjected at first by a certain 
type of employer anxious to avoid compliance with the new requirements. 
If filled by properly selected persons in the first instance, this grade 
should prove a useful training grqund for inspectors under the Factories 
Act, to which senior grade there should be a free avenue of promotion 
where this is wairanted by individual abih'ty. 

Sympathetic Administration. 

In conehisiot). we suggest that the policy of gradualness which 
underlif's o\u- ])roposalsfor legislation should also influence its en¬ 
forcement. If our recomnumdations are adopted, the result will 
be to bring a large number of establishments under control for the first 
time. These will be ownt'tl in many eases by proprietors of limited edu¬ 
cation. In matters other than tht»so affecting child labonr. the aim should 
be the gindnal raising of standards rather than the immediate enforcement 
of any ideal, and it is important that the beginning of cnfore-ement of con¬ 
trol siioiild b(> aetualed by sympathetic iind( l'•^tanding of the diffloTilties ro 
be eueotudered. To begin with there ai'e bound to l)e many conti’aven- 
tions of the law resulting from ignoi'ance of its provisions, and imtil a know¬ 
ledge of Ihest' has become fairly general, prosecutions should ordi¬ 
narily he instituted oiily for an offence conmntted after a previous warn¬ 
ing. We are convinced that, if the admini8tr.ation is animated from 
the beginning by such a spirit, legislation on the lines advocated 
will do much to improve the health and physical weHare of those who 
are at present among the least jffotected and most helpless of the industrial 
workers of India. Moreover, it will have been effected without the pos¬ 
sibility of the cjy being raised that the law has achieved the betterment 
of the few' at the expense of the livelihoo<l of the many. 
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We turn now to the question of labour in mine^,. The tab> 
printed on page 106 gives the number of mines and the averasre dailf 
numbers employed for the principal minerals worked, with the distribu¬ 
tion bv provinces This table shows the predominant position occupied 
bv the coal mining industry. In British India (excluding Burnu) coal 
inining accoxints for two-thii'ds of all the emplovees in mines .and 88 pe? 
cmt of (hose who work underground. Apart fiom stone quarrvmg. the 
only other raining industries which employ as many as 10,000 persons are 
manganese .iml mica mining. In the first part of this chapter we refer 
briefly to what are officially kno’vnas metalliferous mines, that is to say. 
mines other than collieries. The second part is devoted to the collieries 
<nd in the last jiait wc discuss the operation of the Mines Act and other 
questions common to both classes. 

Manganese Mines. 

Manganese ore is obtained from a few large units and rasny 
small mines scattered over a number of rural areas. As used officially 
in India, the term “ mine ” includes quarries and in this industry nearly 
all the mines are open workings. Only about 4 per cent of the total 
labour force works undergromvL The mines He mostly in a narrow strip 
of the Central Provinces running for 100 miles north-east of Nagpur, but 
others exist in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras. The smallez 
mines everywhere draw most of their labour from the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. The bigger concerns in the Central Provinces employ a num* 
ber of local people but the greater proportion come from the north and east 
of the Central Provinces and adjoining districts of the United Provinces. 
The workers tend to remain at the mine with occasional visits to their 
villages. Both recruitment and the extraction of ore are entrusted to 
contractors, who attract and apparently retain their workers by a sys¬ 
tem of advances. We found here traces of the defunct Workmen’s 
Breach of Contract Act in the terms of engagement; we recommend 
that adequate steps be taken to apprise the workeis of its repeal. In 
l^&idros also, a number of mines depend on contractors’ labour brought 
from a distance. The work is very similar to ordinary earthwork excava¬ 
tion and calls for no speoisl comment. Wages sre low and seem to be 
little above agricultural rates in the surrounding countij’. Hours in 
open quarries are subjected to little official checking, but do not appear 
to be unduly long. 

Mica Mines. 

While the mica mines resemble the manganese mines in being 
situated in rural surroundings, they differ in that there are no laige units 
and that about two-thirds of the workers are employed undei^romid. The 
mines are principally in the Hazaribagh and Gaya districts of Bihar and 
the Nellore district of Madras. The Bihar mines are largely worked 
from shafts, one to each working place, none of them of any great depth 
and mostly with the simplest hand-worked winding gear. Many of 
them are buried in the jungle and by no means easy of access. They are 
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T^'Oikeci by pait-timo ngriciilt-ui.il worb^rh between nops and are often 
clo«ie<l during the rains. The Madras mines include a number of open 
2 ‘its lu which cjunnyinsj is done by unc^killod and olten (asnal workers 
'.li'awii fiom the neig]jboiu'ini> villages. From llu' laboiu point of view, 
Uiica mining hardly Inlls viiliin the (*afegoiy of organised indiis- 
ny as the workers aie not wholly or eve*n ])jiiuaMly depcuident 
jji the industry. One hn^ie mica him maintaina its own hospital, 
end a number of liims contribute towaids a Oovernmoiit dispensary 
3iid hospital. The small scale of neaily all the mines makes the provision 
of adequate medical facilities <lifficult. ]^ut many of ti\o mines aio 
situated considerable distances from the nearest hospital or dispcmsaiy, 
rnd an extension of medical facilities, wbieh might be secured bv 
co-operation between employers, is necessary. 

Salt Mines. 

Some 1,600 persons aie employed in tln^ roi‘k salt mines of the 
Punjab. The mines are owned by the Government of India and 
irorked by the Salt Depaitment. In the most important, the Mayo Mine 
at Kiewra, salt is extracted from gi-eat chambers in thick seams of 
almost pure salt, wdiich is cut or blasted from the floor of the chamber, 
conveyed to a loading station on the haulage road and there loaded into 
uubs. In some cases this involves women earrying salt in baskets for a 
considerable distance up and down steep inclines in wliicli rough steps 
are cut. The chambers are connected by undergioimd haulage worked by 
steam locomotives. The output of salt is limited only by the demand, 
which is at piesent irsufficient to keep all the w'orkcrh employed. 
As these men are liereditary miners, entirely dependent on the mine for 
their livelihood, and have no alternative 0(*cupation available, the result 
is a serious degree of under-employment, accentuated b)’- ihe importation 
of ticket-of-leave men for loading work at the railway siding. Wo w^ere 
informed that the iuiners wTre no1 prepared to imdeilake this work 
at the rate offered by the management. Wo re(*ommond that this 
matter be re-examined with the objed of offeriiig tliis work to the mine 
work(a*s and juembers of the I’esidcuit coiunmnily. niere ww no system 
of chocking the w'orkers wlio enter the mine or 1h<» hours worked. We rt‘- 
•eonmiencl that anefFecl ive che(*k ])e insi it u1 t*d an< 1 i hal, when a proper 
register of the workers is available, lu w^orkers be prohibited from enter¬ 
ing the mine in excess of the numbers necessary to produce the required 
output. Measures for the relief of under-einjdoyment would bo facilitated 
a means w'-ere available lor effective eonsultation betwreen the 
management and the w^orkers. The present body of four lanibar-^ 
diirs, nominated by the manager, is in our opinion ineffective for 
the representation of the workers and shouhl be replaced by an elected 
committee. 

Health and Sanitatioa at Khewra. 

During our visit to Khewra, we were struck by the poor health of 
the imners and their families. Anaemia is prevalent, and it appears from a. 
report made by Col, Gill, Director of Public Health in the Punjab, in 1922, 
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that neither hookworm nor malaria is Te&])ouhibl<‘. Col. Gill aUo pointed 
out defects in diet and a complete absence of sanitary aiTangements. 
At the time of our visit, conditions seemed to be much as this report 
presented them, and we have been unable to (inil that any action had 
been taken <*n it. Health conditions in the mine are no more satisfactory 
than in the se.ttlenient itself and the inadequacy of the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments and the pollution of the atiuosplK're untierground may be re¬ 
garded as contributing to the low si am bin I of health of the com- 
miniioy. A special obligation lies upon the Government of India, who 
own and work this mine, to sec that health standards and working 
comlitions arc improved. We reconunend that, in addition to the ap- 
plieal ion of our general recommendations as to health, early steps be taken 
to correct defetds and to bring Ibo sanitary conditions of the workings 
and the settlcmi'nt up (.0 a reasonable standard. We also recommend the 
provision of latrine acoommcxbition near the entrance to the mine and 
improved latrines underground. A small sanitary staf should also be 
provided and placrnl imdor the supervision of the medical officer in charge 
of the hospital. We understand that a system ol electric haulage in 
the main gallery is awaiting sanction, and this, with a more effective 
method of venlilation, would greatly improve the health of the mine. 

Lead and Silver SQnes. 

The only load mine of any importance in British India is the 
Bawdwin mine in the Northern Shan States in Burma, situated nearly 
600 miles from Kangoon and far from any other centre of population. 
Its own railway covers the fifty miles between the mine and the mair. 
lino, and, with its ore mills, smeller and subsidiary plant, the mine forms 
a largo self-contained settlement. There are sixteen thousand workers 
in employment, with an imknown number of dependents. The mine 
itself is a highly organised concern working on three 8 hour shifts. 
Six thousand men are employed, 86 per cent of them underground. 
Wages are paid on a sysUnn of contract bonus. Bighty-two per cent 
ot the stopes tu'e let on contract to a crew of normally 15 men (5 on each 
shift) and the rate per “ set ” of groimd Is agreed between the company 
and the three leading iiduors. The work is measured up at the end of 
each mouth to ascertain the amount earned. During the month each 
miner is paid Ivalf-monthly at a daily rate and the difference between the 
amounts so paid and the contract eami^ is distributed pro rata amongst 
the crow, loss 10 per cent which is divided between the three leadn^ 
miners in addition to their share. This balance is paid with the second 
haM-raonth’s wages. The lowest daily rate paid in the mine is Re. 1-4-0 
and, in the case we saw, men on this rate received Rs. 20 each as their 
share of the monthly balance. Apart JEtom wodters who come from India, 
mainly from hill di^icts, there is a substantial number of Ghinese from 
Yunnan in the mine. The company provides free housing, an excellent 
hospital, to which the inhabitants of the suitounding country also come, 
clubs and stores for the sale of food. 

The Bawdwin mine and the works dependent on it at Namtu 
axe unique in more ways than one. The loc^ admin^txation of this 
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great enterprise impressed us as more autocratic than anything we saw 
ekewhere. and we doubt if anything of the kind would be possible to-day 
m industry in any Indian province. We readily admit that the auto¬ 
cracy is, in a large measure, benevolent, and that the workers’ physical 
needs receive a large amount of care. Wages by Indian standards are 
high and hours generally satisfactory, weMare activities of various kinds 
are carried on with vigour and success, the standard of living is com¬ 
paratively high and, if a much stricter discipline is demanded than is 
usual in Indian industry, the increased efficiency of the workers is reflected 
in their material betterment. The workers made no representation to us, 
but we note that a petition presented to the Governor of Burma on their 
behalf, of which copies were given to us by the Corporation, stated that 
they have no grievances to recite, no cause to represent Although 
we rind it difficult to accept this as a complete statement of the position, 
we must regard the fact that the Corporation, without any reermting 
activity, can secure a large labour force in a most isolated spot, as clear 
endence of the attractions it offers. But there is another aspect of the 
position. We were informed by the General Manager that the management 
had built up a sort of patriarchal system and that they were convinced 
that it is far more to the interests of the workers and the industry generally 
than a system where there are trade unions and political organisations. 
He also said that, during his service with the Corporation, there had 
never been any collective representation made by the workers on matters 
connected with their emplo 3 rtnent. Occasionally a man would approach 
him with a petition written by a petition-writer saying he had been un¬ 
justly dismissed and praying that he might be reinstated, but, when the 
matter was investigated, it was always found that the man had no cause 
of complaint and that he had been justly dismissed. In this settlement, 
to which access is at times not easy without the assistance of the manage¬ 
ment and in which residence without their consent is difficult, the control 
of the employers over the work and life of the workers is comprehensive. 
We recognise that the circumstances are altogether exceptional and that 
with an extraordinary mixture of races, each housed in separate camps, 
efiective combination would not be easy to establish, even if the employers 
favoured its creation. But we consider that there should be some re¬ 
cognition of the workers’ collective rights, and some means by which 
when necessary, they can effectively present their case. We recommend 
the appointment of a labour officer, who, amongst his other duties, should 
direct his attention to the formation of suitable works committees. 

OffidalBegulatiaiis. 

Two questions in connection with the regulation of labour con¬ 
ditions in this enterprise call for comment. In the first place, lead poison¬ 
ing is a factor which has to be considered in connection with the health 
of the settlement. We recommend iJiat government should frame re¬ 
gulations, after consultation with the Corporation and after examming tibie 
rules in force in other countries. We do not intend to imply that the 
Corporation has tsdren no action in the matter. We understand that no 
person is employed until he has been examined and passed as fit for work 
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in a lead process by the medical staff of the Corporation. The manage¬ 
ment has also established a system of periodical medical inspection with a 
view to excluding persons who appear to be suffering from lead poisoning 
or constitutionally unsuited to employment in a lead process. In spite of 
these precautions, however, a number of cases of poisoning are report¬ 
ed annually and additional measures appear to be necessary. Secondly, 
we observed that, in applying the Mines and Factories Acts to the Shan 
States, sections 23 and 28 of the former and sections 21, 22, 27, 28, 31 and 
35 of the latter have not been applied. These sections include the pro^* 
vision for a weekly holiday and the limitation of weekly hours in mines, 
and all the important provisions relating to hours and holidays in fac-^ 
tories. We were unable to ascertain the grounds on which these exemp¬ 
tions were made, and Ave recommend that the omissionof these sections 
be now reconsidered. 

Mineral Oil. 

Petroleum is produced in India in the Punjab, in Assam and in 
Burma, nearly 9/lOths of the output coming from Burma. We received 
very full memoranda aaid every facility for enquiry from theBurmahOil 
Company, which, with its associated Company in Assam, is responsible for 
about 4/6ths of the Indian output. We visited a small subsidiary field 
in Assam, and the main field at Yenangyanng, on the easr bank of the 
Irrawaddy. What we say below must not be read as necessarily appli¬ 
cable to other companies, from which we received no evidence. Yenang- 
yaung is dependent entirely on the oil wells and a pipe line 260 miles long 
conveys the oil to the large refineries near Rangoon. The field is thickly 
studded with rigs, the wells numbering nearly 2,500 in this small area. 
The settlement of the Burmah Oil Company includes offices and Avorkshops, 
housing for the staff and more than half the workers, recreation grounds 
and a large and well-equipped hospital. Approximately half the em¬ 
ployees are Burmans and half Indians, the proportion of skilled labour 
being high. The normal week is one of 56 hours, worked either in 
8 hour shifts or in five 10 hour days with a short Saturday. Some 
16% of those employed work 8 hour shifts on continuous processes, 
without a rest day. Practically no women or children are employed. 

After a period of labour imrest, the Company decided in 192:> 
that it was essential to get into closer touch with the Avorkers and the 
conditions rmder which they work. They therefore established a labour 
bureau with a labour superintendent in charge, whose duties include all 
engagements and dismissals as well as the niunerous tasks ordinarily 
undertaken by a welfare officer. We were informed that, from the 
Company’s point of view, the superintendent is the representative of the 
workers, and it is his business to find out their needs and aspirations 
and to endeavour to obtain justice for them. The experiment appears to 
us to be justifying itself by the results obtained. Of the 17,000 workers 
employed by this Company on the actual oilfields, about 12% are sub¬ 
ject to the Factories Act, but the bulk of their workers and of those em¬ 
ployed by other oil companies are subject to no statutory control in the 
matter of hours and health and to few statutory regulations in respect of 
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tjdlety. Oilfields both iu ludia and Buima are given complete exemp- 
rion from the operation of the Mines Act,•which would otherwise apply to 
them. In Burma theie is an Oilfields Act winch is directed to the preoer- 
v.'tion of the oil sands and includes provisions lor tlic prevention of tire, 
but is not designed for the protection of laboui. We aie of opinion That 
the protection of the law in regard to rest days, hours, health and safety 
shmld be extended to workers on the oilfields. We also thbikthafc labour 
statistics analogous to those for factories and mines should be compiled 
and published. We therefore recommend that conditions on the oiltiidds 
be examined by Cfovommeut with a view to determming whethci the end 
can be achieved bj' modifying the present exemption and applying appro- 
pi late provisions of the Jilines Act, or whether separate legislation should 
be ]>assed for the regulation of hours, rest days, safety and health on oil- 
nel Is. Whichevei course may prove more suitable, some fonu of inspec¬ 
tion -will be necessary. In India, excluding Burma, the mines inspei tors 
sl.onld be able to make the necessary inspections: in Burma the inspec¬ 
tion of the oilfields, combined with the inspection of mines in the pro¬ 
vince, w’ill require the appointment of a separate inspector. 

Other Bfines. 

The quairying of stone, including slate and limestone, and the 
exriaction of iron ore employ a large number of workers. The former 
industry is widely distributed over India and Burma and employs 28.000 
p'Tsons in those quanias which come under the Mines Act; quarries less 
than 20 feet deep and in which leas than 50 persons are employed are 
exempted from the operation of the Act. Slate is quarried mainly in the 
Mwighjr district ot Bihar. Limestone comes principally from the 
Piiuiab. the Central Provinces, Bihar and Sind. Other kinds of otone ore 
Winked in aU parts of India, though none of the excavations for scone in the 
Madra* Presicicnoy has been reported as coming under the Act. The 
work ill .rtone quarries ie. largely iu the hands of contractors; little machin¬ 
ery is uiod and, since in almost all oases the workers come from smround- 
inc ^ illajfes, no special arrangements are.made for housing, sanitation and 
he,)]th. The moioiitw of the quarries are in scattered localities difficult of 
aci'i» .md frequent inspection has not been found passible. There wore 
11 iatai accidents in stone quarries and 4 in limestone quiUTies during 192ft. 
In -ion ore mines, which are all open workings, some 8,1)00 persons are 
employed, including 2,700 w'omen. Except for one mine iu Btu’ma, the 
pioduction is almost all in the hands of three large firms who quariy oi*e in. 
the Singhhum district of Bihar and Orissa. The majority of the workers 
are recruited in the district and many attend their work daily from their 
villages. It is reported that some housing is provided at the mines, and 
that ht^pitals and medical officers are maintained, while two out of the 
three large concerns have piped water supplies. 

TheCoalfidds. 

Coal is worked in Assam, Baluchistan, Bengal, R ibar and Orissa, 
the Cratral Province and the Punjab; but the great bulk of the 
collifities of India we concentrated in a comparatively amall area, the 
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outlying fields being of much less importance. The Eaniganj, Jharia and 
Bokaro fields, which together produce nearly 90% of the present total coal 
output, lie in a narrow strip running roughly from Eaniganj in Bengal 
(about 160 miles north-west of Calcutta) westwards for about a hundred 
miles. Adjoining them still further to the west is the less important but 
expanding Karanpura field, while about 60 miles to the north of the 
Jliaria field is the Giridih field. The greater part of the Eaniganj field 
lies in Bengal; the remainder of it and all the other fields mentioned are in 
the Chota Nagpur division of Bihar and Orissa. The figures of output, 
in tons, for these fields and for the remainder of British India in 1929 
are given below * — 

Jharia 10,786,000 Giridih 771,000 

Eaniganj 6,828,000 Blaranpura 467,000 

Bokaro 2,119,000 Eest of India 1,337,000 

The last item includes 680,000 tons from the Bench Valley field in the 
Central Provinces. The industry meets the present internal demands 
of India, and both the export and import of coal are on a small scale at tha 
present time. The efforts which have been made in recent years to recover 
the export trade have been materially assisted by the co-operation ^ 
of Government with the industry in the work of the Coal Grading 
Committee. 

ProdactioQ in Recent Years. 

The figures of coal production, of the number of mines and 
of miners employed in British India are given by the Mines Depart¬ 
ment as follows:— 


Years. 


Produc¬ 

tion 

(tons). 


Number 

of 

Mines. 


Average daQy 
number 
^ployed. 


*^1896-1900 (Annuel Average) 
1901-1905 (Annual Average) 
1906-1010 (Annual Average) 
1911-1915 (Annual Average) 
1916-1990 (Annual Average) 
1921 •« .. 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
192$ 
1929 


3,975,475 

7,037,312 

10,894,019 

14,731,904 

18.486.988 
18,358,934 

18.168.988 
18,763,967 
20,256,034 
19,969,041 
20,093,024 
21,108,976 
21,515,796 
22,308,174 


191 

297 

437 

554 

700 

884 

953 

942 

846 

810 

722 

644 

556 

548 


61,3«7 

83»186 

105,506 

128,884 

167,881 

190,647 

184,355 

lB2,m 

187,088 

173,140 

170,628 

165,21$ 

164,139 

165,658 


The indusiay is laxgely lihe ereation of a single gen^tio^ 
Althon^ ooeganised coal ia t)he 

early in the nineteenth century, in no year j^or to low mo. 
production reach three million tons, whereas Moe 1906 it nas 
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more doubled. Conditions diirin^ the war and in the years 
immediately following it encouraged the opening of a large number 
of small mines, working for the most part inferior coal, and 
production reached a peak at 21| million tons in 1919. This was not 
passed till 1929, when a new record was made. The recent expansion 
has taken place during a period of depression, which has resulted 
in the closing down of the weaker mines, while the stronger mines, with 
improved methods of working, have increased their output. The total 
output has thus increased, while the total number of mines and workers 
has decreased, the decrease in the latter being confined to surface workers. 
All the figures given refer to the average daily numbers employed, and it is 
unfortunately impossible to give accurate figures of the actual number of 
individuals who work in the coal mines in any year. Owing to the fact 
that few miners work regularly throughout the year, the aggregate 
number of workers far exceeds the average number ol workers given in 
the statistics. 

Working Conditions. 

The Indian miner is in some respects more fortunate than the 
miner in Europe. Most of the coal comes from thick seams of 10 feet 
and over, seams of less than 6 feet being rarely worked. In consequence, 
the main underground roads are generally spacious and the working 
places almost invariably allow the miner to stand upright at his work. 
As yet the mines have not reached any great depth, those of over 600 feet 
in depth being exceptional, and the lead to the working face is seldom 
unduly long. As the mines develop work is carried to greater depths 
and greater distances, and, as a result, some working places are 
hot and ill-ventilated, 18,000 workers are employed in quarries, 
two-thirds of them in the Bokaro field. In this field 95% of the 
output is mined by the railways, whose workings include an immense 
excavation where a seam 100 feet thick is worked from the surface, after re¬ 
moving some 60 feet of overburden. This quarry produces nearly a million 
tons a year, the largest output of any colliery in India. In&Limnable 
gas is not common, and most of the mines can be safely worked with 
naked lights, while a number of the larger ones are lit by dectricity. In 
most of the coalfields there is an almost complete lack of system in 
respect of mining leases. Patches of coal, which, by reason of their 
smaB size, cannot be worked separately except by the most primitive 
equipment, can be found in close proximity to large mines equipped with 
electric power and using machinery of the most modem kind both above 
and below groxmd. We recommend an examination of the Mining 
InditetEy Act 1926, enacted in the United Eiigdom, for the purpose of 
considerag how far its provisions would be to the advantage of the in¬ 
dustry in India in this connection. 

Veniilatioia. 

The health conditions underground vary from mine to mine 
to a considerable extent, especially in regard to ventilation 
and sanitation. In many, probably most, oases the ventilation 
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system is effective, but this is not the case everywhere. When the working 
face is at a long distance from the shaft, the problem of ventilation be¬ 
comes difficult and requires all the more attention One instance of the 
lack of such attention was in the mines worked by the East TTKtin.n 
Railway at Giridih, and this is probably in part responsible for the 
unsatisfactory physical condition of the miners employed there. In some 
of the smaller mines, also, ventilation is inadequate. Unhealthy condi¬ 
tions affect the health of the worker, not ordy directly but also 
indirectly, by diminishing his output and consequently his income. 

Sanitation. 

As regards sanitation, attempts have been made to improve 
conditions imderground, but as the percentage of infection with hook¬ 
worm is a reliable guide to the degree of sanitary control, the evidence 
given to us in this connection by the Jharia Mines Board of Health is 
instructive. It appears to be agreed that probably over 90% of the 
adult labourers in this area are infected, although illness is produced only 
in a very small proportion of cases. An investigation in the Asansol 
area showed that 83% of the mines examined were infected with hook¬ 
worm larvsB, that 73% of the male underground workers were infected 
as compared with 54% of the surface labourers, and that, although 
hookworm infection is widespread in the collieries, hookworm disease is 
apparently altogether absent. It is evident that many of the mines are 
constantly being contaminated and that sanitary conditions underground 
call for improvement. As most of the galleries are spacious, there should 
be little difficulty in providing bucket latrines at convenient spots. 
Althou^ at first it may be difficult to persuade the miners to make use 
of these conveniences, we have little doubt that in time improvements 
could be effected, and the attempt should be made. A small staff of 
sweepers should be employed to keep the latrines clean and to remove the 
contents of the buckets to the surface daily for final disposal. 

Industrial Disease. 

We have no evidence to indicate that the miners sufier from the 
industrial diseases and disabilities met with in other countries. Miners’ 
nystagmus is also apparently unknown. This is probably due to the ffict 
that it is most imusual to work seams of less than 5 feet in thickness and 
that the miners are ordinarily able to stand upri^t at their work. 

Sources oI Labour. 

The main coalfields lie in or adjacent to areas chiefly inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes. Erom these tribes the labour force was first ^wn 
and they still supply the bidk of the workers. A certain proportion of 
the labour force, consisting mainly of aboriginals, is permanently settled 
within the coalfields. Many of them were attracted by tiie grant of hmd 
tat coltivation, and they live on the colliery property, devoting a part 
of their time to cultivation. The proportion so settled is hi^er in the 
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Baniganj thaa in tlie Jharia field. Other aboriginal workers live at 
varying distances from the coalfields. Some inhabit villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and walk into the coalfields to live and work there for varying 
periods. Thus some return to their villages at least once a week, whilst 
others return for comparatively long periods when agricultural work 
is plentiful. Wherever their permanent home may lie, nearly all the 
aboriginal workers are also agriculturalists and spend a cocsiderable part 
of their working hours in every year in agriculture. The non¬ 
aboriginal workers form an increasing minority of the labour force. 
They are drawn mainly from Bihar, the north-east of the Central Provinces 
and*^the east of theUniTjed Provinces and are known as C. P.* miners. 
Possessed of greater adaptability than the aboriginals, they are accus¬ 
tomed to the use of explosives, can be employed on coal*cutting machines, 
and are more assiduous and regular workers. The introduction of more 
modem methods of mining and the tendency to more systematisation 
of working hours give this type of worker an increasing advantage 
over aboriginal labour. While nearly all these men look to other pai^ 
of India as their “ home and have some coimection with agricultural 
land there, they are not usually agriculturalists in the same sense as the 
aboriginals. iSiey approximate more nearly to perennial factory workers 
and may properly be regarded as miners dependent on mining for their 
livelihood. 

Recruitment of Labour. 

We have observed that, for the most part, perennial far tories 
have now passed the stage at which it is necessary to go beyond the factory 
gate to secure labour. Conditioub in the coalfieldo, however, are very 
difierent. Although, in respect of the demand for labour, the position 
has become easier in recent year^, many of the workers have still 
to be engaged away from the colliery. In consequence colliery proprietors 
still find it necessary to spend, directly or indirectly, substantial sums 
in recruiting. Most coUierios recruit through a contractor. Some make 
a special contract for the supply of labour, which is then employed and 
paid by the mine management; but the more usual method is to employ 
a i^ing contractor to whom are assigned other important functions 
which we discuss later. Two other systems exist: under one, a miner 
saxdar brings a gang to the mine and is responsible to the manager for the 
work undertaken by the gang; under the other, the management sends 
out its oyna recruiters. Whichever the system adopted, the actual procedure 
of securing recruits is much the same. The recruiter or his agent visits 
the viD^e—^which is generally the one with which he has a steady 
connection—makes advances, pays railway fares and brings the workers 
to the coalfield. Am increasing number of miners find their way to the 
coalfields from outside without the assistance of a recruiter, lliis class 
includes some of those who come from farthest away, e.^., from the United 
Provinces. These workers frequently return year after year to the same 
mine. 

jx i ^***®*® aje not an abbrevlatioa of “ Oenteal PzovinoeB ” in l^his eaee» but 
oenote Compressed Fdlets ” a commonly used of gonpowder. 
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Miniiig and Agrrieniture. 

We have referred to the fact that the great majority of miners 
are also agriciilturalisits. Some come from villages near enough to allow 
them to work in the fields as occasion arises; others, when they come to the 
mines, leave members of their families in charge, returning only when 
their supervision and labour are most necessary. Yet others, who may 
have no land of their own, find work in agriculture at harvest time, 
when there is naturally a substantial rise in agricultural wages and work 
of this kind becomes temporarily more profitable than mining. In conse¬ 
quence, there is a marked variation in the supply of labour throughout 
the year. The number of workers in the mines is at its height about 
the end of February. Thereafter there is a steady diminution as 
the winter crops mature. The exodus is checked in April, when 
there is little agricultural work available, but begins with renewed 
strength about the middle of May, and employment is at its lowest 
point about the middle of July, when the sowing or transplanting of 
monsoon crops is at its height. Thereafter large numbers return to 
the mines and another peak is reached by about the end of September. 
From this stage there is again a decline and by the middle of November, 
when the rice harvest is at its height, the labour force reaches almost as 
low an ebb as in the middle of July. Thereafter it rises rapidly through¬ 
out the winter to the peak about the end of February. These movements 
of labour can be measured with fare accuracy by reference to the monthly 
raisings of coal for British India. In a normal year the amount raised 
in February or March is about 60 per cent above that raised in July, 
while the September raisings may exceed the July figures by about 30 
per cent. These differences naturally vary with the vagaries of the mon¬ 
soon. Defective rainfall, besides making labour rather more plentiful 
throughout the year, diminishes the extent of the exodus to the fields. 

Irre^atity of Working. 

Apajpt from seasonal absences, there are other irregularities 
in the miners’ working time which have their effect both upon their 
earnings and upon the industry. In earlier days it was the miner’s 
custom to come with his family from the village and to go under^ound 
for a period which might extend to one, two or more days, returning to 
the surface and to the village when he had earned as much as he desired at 
the moment. This manner of working has largely disappeared, though 
it survived in some degree up to the introduction of the daily limit of 
hours in 1929. But even abandoned customs leave their mark, and it is 
probable that the present lack of discipline in regard to working times 
is due, in part at least, to the tradition of the past. Whatever the cause, 
few miners work six days a week and few mines have hitherto been able 
to count on the punctual attendance of their workers, even on those days 
when they present themselves for work. The mines do not work on 
Sunday. On Monday very few miners put in an appearance, many are 
still absent on Tuesday and it is not till Wednesday that a good attend¬ 
ance is secured. Beasonable estimates indicate an average of 4 to 4^ 
days’ work per week for the individual miner during the weeks he is at 
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work. We should add, however, that, if the miner at^ded for the faU 

working day on six days a week, he would m most mines exceed the 

legal weekly limit of hours. 

^ Cost ol Beonutment 

The cost of recruitment varies widely from mine to mine, but 
it appears to be frequently in the neighbourhood of 3 or i annw per ton 
of coal raised. It is ocoasionaUy 1 anna per Ion or even l^s and is some¬ 
times as high as 6 annas per ton. When regard is had to the ^es 
paid, the amount spent on recruiting must be comdered high. Each 
anna pet ton of xecruitmg costs is equivalent on the avCTage to about 
10-12 aimas a month for every worker employed. Although a sub¬ 
stantial part of these costs, if it does not find its way to the labourer 
in meets expenses whicli he would otherwise have to bear, 

the aim should be the elimination of all recruiting costs. We do not 
think this an ideal impossible of attainment. In present conditions 
a shortage of labour and the necessity of sending out emissaries to recruit 
indicate that all is not well with an industry, and we would emphasise the 
importance of th firing conditions sufl&ciently attractive to secure labour 
without recourse to systematic recruitment. But some managers have 
already found that the best advertisement for recruiting is not the 
emissary in the distant village, but good conditions at the mine itself. 
During recent years improvements in underground working, better wages, 
better housing, water-supply and sanitation, and more leasonable hours 
have aU contributed to make the mines more attractive to labour, 
with the result that, although there is now more labom* employed than 
in any year before the war, it is more easily obtained than it w'as then. 
Some of the recommendations made below should have an effect in fuither 
improving conditions and every such improvement should reduce recniiting 
cobts. Indeed, some of the money so spent would be more effectively 
invested in ameliorating the conditions of labour at the mines. 

Tenancy and Labour. 

A number of colliery proprietors own siuface lights in the land 
above the mine and are able to assign small holdings to a proportion 
of the minerb, and for a number of tenants the rendering of labour in the 
mine is a condition of holding their land. This practice is faiily general 
in the Giridih field, which is lai’gely held by the East Indian Railway. 
Here there are colliery villages entirely peopled with service tenants, 
who retain their holding at a low rent on condition of rendering a certain 
number of days" service in the mine, A few colliery owners in the 
Jharia field acquired proprietary rights in land lying outside the coal¬ 
fields with a view to securing labour for their mines from the tenants. 
Enquiries made at our request by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
indicate that this method of securing labour is no longer utilised by the 
collieries themselves, but at the time of our visit we understood that 
coniracts were still given to persons whose interest in land made it 
easier for th^n to secure labour from their tenants. We are informed 
that tenants are increasingly ready to avail themselves of the safeguards 
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afforded by the law, but in a service tenancy the rendering of service 
is a legal obligation m return for the holding of the land. An under¬ 
taking to render service in a mine as the condition of holding land 
is, in general, an undesirable form of contract. We recognise a 
difference between lands away from the colliery and actual colliery 
lands, including those held to protect the ownw from claims for damage 
arising from Ms underground operations. In regard to the first, we 
recommend that, for the future, the law should proMbit the (ueation of 
tenancies with colliery service as a condition of the holding. We recom¬ 
mend also that existing tenancies should be examined by Government 
to see whether they can be converted to rent holdings with equity to 
all concerned. The position in respect of lands held for the purpose of 
working coal is different. In many oases the colliery owner must retain 
full control and cannot afford to lease it on terms which would 
give rise to permanent tenancy rights. The grant to miners of 
permission to cultivate it is usually in the interest of both parties, 
and there is no reason why such lands should not be held by colliery 
employees as an amenity or part remuneration of their service so long 
as they continue to be employed. The determination of the lan^ 
held for the purpose of working coal should be made by Government. 

Raising Contraotors. 

The greater part of the output of coal is obtained by labour 
working under raising contractors. La the Jharia field these contractors 
are responsible for about 70 per cent and intheEaniganj field for about 
40 per cent of the output. The raising contractor receives a fixed 
payment per ton, in return for wMchhe recruits the workers, mines the 
coal and loads it into wagons. We have found it to be generally true 
that workmen employed by salaried managers, who are personally 
responsible for their workers, receive more consideration than those 
employed by contractors, and we do not think that the coal-mining 
industry forms an exception to tMsrule. But there are reasons peculiar 
to the coalfields which, in our view, render a system of employment 
through contractors, involving divided responsibfiity for labour, open 
to s][)eoial objection. Both in law and in fact the manager is responsible 
for the safety of the workmen; he determines where coal shall be worked 
and Ms decisions have the closest effect on the security of the miner. 
But even the safety men are not the manager’s subordinates, being selected 
and paid by the contractor. The law also holds the manager responsible 
for compliance wiili its provisions in respect of hours of work, holidays, 
the employment of women, etc. As a ^e he has also reeponsibiliiy for 
housing and other matters (s.p., water supply) affecting the w^re of the 
worker outside the mine. Yet he has ordinarily no re^onsibilily for 
the selection of the workers, the distribution of their work, the payment 
of their wages or even the numbers employed. We believe that, what¬ 
ever the merits of the system in primitive times, it is now desitable, if 
the management is to discharge completely the complex responsibilities 
laid upon it by the law and by equity, that the managat should have full 
control over the selection, hours of work and payment of the wcakers. 
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On all gronnds, we recommend the gradual supersession of the raising 
contractor as such, and the substitution of what is known as scifTco/H 
worldng. 

Labour Officers. 

If the raising contractor is eliminated, it will ordinarily be 
necessary to strengthen the management in order to cany out the func¬ 
tions he performed. There are very few mines employing raising con¬ 
tractors where the time of the manager is not fully occupied already, 

and we recognise that his other duties would normally make it impossible 
for him to give adequate personal attention to labour matters. In some 
cases we fear that the manager is imperfectly acquainted with the languages 
native to the workers. This may be one of the reasons for the survival 
of the raising contractor, but it does not make him indispensable. We 
recommend that in every important mine there should be a salaried 
officer directly responsible to the management for the supervision of 
labour, both in and outside the mine. There may be some among the 
existing labour contractors who are qualified by experience and tempera¬ 
ment for such positions; but, whoever is appointed, it is essential that 
he should be able to secure and maintain the confidence of the workers 

Regularity of Workiug. 

So far as working time is concerned, the principal aim should 
be greater regularity. The combined effect of seasonal absences and the 
short week worked by most miners is to reduce the number of the average 
miner^s workin g days to well below half the days of the year. Hours 
of work (with which we deal later) are also frequently irregular. These 
irregularities are disliked by coal owners and managers, but it is possible 
that the employment of raising contractors tends to obscure the extent 
to which they handicap the industry. In overhead charges, in the cost 
of housing and sanitation and in other ways the employment of men 
working, perhaps, on 160 days in the year greatly enhances the cost 
and lowers the remuneration of labour. Greater regularity of work 
would be to the immediate advantage both of employers and employed. 
We can put forward no panacea which will effect a revolution in 
the present irregular methods of work; but there are directions along 
which progress is possible. In the first place, irregular daily attendance 
is associated with long working days. So long as a man, on the days 
when he goes underground, is required, or even permitted, to renaain 
there for 12 hours at a stretch, it is unreasonable to expect him to present 
himself for work on 6 days of the week, even if it were legal for him to work 
more than 64 hours a week. No worker, least of all one who is drawn 
from the open fields, is likely to be ready, save in cases of dice necessity, 
regularly to spend long hours undei^iuid. The shortening of hours, 
therefore, to which we refer later, appears essential if greater regularity 
of attendance is to be secured. 

Drink and Drugs. 

A second factor, which has some iuffuence on the regularity of 
work, is the consumption of intoxicating liquor. The extent of the 
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present evil may be gauged from the following figures, which relate solely 
to the colliery areas of the Dhanbad sub-division. In 1928 the average 
number of male persons employed in coal mines in that sub-division was 
about 65,000. The consumption in the colliery areas of country spirit 
alone during the excise year 1928-29 represented an expenditure by the 
consumers of Es. 6,70,000. In addition to this, there was a large con¬ 
sumption of rice beer; expenditure on this cannot be estimated, but in 
license fees alone Government received on this account over Es. 1,20,000. 
When allowance is made for the consumption of ganja and intoxicating 
dmgs in other forms, the total expenditure on drink and drugs in that year 
cannot have been less than Es. 10,00,000. We make proposals regarding 
the sale of drink in industrial areas in a later chapter, but we would 
emphasise here the harm done, particularly to the aboriginal population, 
by the sale of spirits, and the loss in efficiency for which drink is responsible 
in the coalfields. 

Payment of Wages on the Rest Day. 

There is one other factor contributing to irregularity to which 
attention should be drawn and which might easily be removed. In 
most of the coal mines Sunday is the weekly rest day, and it is the 
common practice in the Jharia field, if not elsewhere, to pay wages on 
that day. In some mines payment is a lengthy process, and the last 
minerb aie not paid out till the afternoon. If, amongst the latest, there 
are some who have many miles to walk to their village, most of their 
rest day may be wasted. In these circumstances it is not to be expected 
that the miner will appear for work on Monday. We consider that pay¬ 
ment of wages should be made on a working day, preferably Saturday. 
There need be no difficulty in finding time for the calculation of wages, as, 
if necessary, the week for which payment is made can end on Friday or 
earlier. The matter is one that might be left to the initiative of the 
managements, but if, after a reasonable time, payment on a rest day has 
not been discontinued, Government should take steps to prohibit the 
practice. 

Shortage of Tubs. 

Many of the recommendations we have to make for the improve¬ 
ment of officiencv fall under the heads of health and welfare and are dealt 
with elsewhere. But there is another obstacle to satisfactory working 
which calls tor attention. At the time of our visit to the coalfields, which 
corresponded with one of the busiest seasons, there ivas a fairly general 
shortage of tubs. Nearly every worker we examined complained of this 
shortage and it is a common practice foi the miner to delay the commence¬ 
ment of work until tubs are available. The deficiency may be ascribed 
partly to the seasonal variation in production and partly to the tendency 
of employers to admit, at certain seasons, more workers than can be fully 
employed. The shortage might be partially remedied by better oi^amsa- 
tion so as to enable each tub to be filled more often than at present. We 
suggest to mineowners that, even at the cost of increased expenditure, on 
adequate supply of tubs, properly distributed, is essential to efficient 
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wnrV ing . At ptesent atteation is apt to be coaoentrated oa the q^aestioa 
of the gross output) without lauch refereace to the output obtaiaed by the 
iadividual miaer. We believe that the latter questioa is oae of the most 
important, not merely in the interest of the miner himself, but in the 
interests of the industry as a whole. 

Payment for Standard Output. 

We have dealt with the possibiliiy of securing more r^ulat 
work; but there are two aspects to the case and it should be recognised 
that the ntiriAT on his part has cause for complaint. Practically all work 
at the mines is paid by the piece, the unit for coal cutters and loaders 
being the tub. The remuneration of both depends, therefore, on the 
number of tubs that can be filled; but there are many causes lying outside 
the worker’s control, which may prevent him from securing an adequate 
day’s wage. Examples of such causes are deficiency of tubs, difficult 
working places, loi^ leads, stone and shale and mechanical breakdowns. 
An allowance on these grounds is sometimes paid, but this is by no 
means universal. For example, we found in the Giridih fidd instances 
where a miner in a day of 12 hours could produce no more than one small 
tub of coal. Statutory provision is necessary to ensure that the 
worker, whose wages fall short from causes outside his control, 
shall not be penalised. We recognise the difficulty oi making 
provisions of this kind without ofiering encouragement to the slack or 
incompetent worker, but our conclusion is that statutory distinction 
between the causes of short output is impracticable and that the manage¬ 
ment is in a position to protect itself against deliberate idling. Our 
recommendation is that every worker on piece-work who goes under¬ 
ground shall automatically be credited, for purposes of payment, with a 
certain miniinmn output for every shift of eight hours or more worked. 
Under the present system this minimmn output would be expressed in 
tubs. We should leave to an authority well acquainted with local 
conditions, the amount of this guaranteed uniTiimiim output and also the 
determination of thq area over which the same rate should apply. 
The standard fixed should in no case exceed the normal daily output of a 
man of average skill and industry. Being anxious to avoid setting up 
new authorities where existing bodies will serve the purpose, we consider 
that the Mining Boards might be utilised for thin purpose over the 
areas which they cover, provided that, whatever the constitution of the 
l^rds for other purposes, they contain an equal number of representa- 
layes of employers and workers when sitting to determine standards. It 
will be necessary for these Boards to frame rules to prevent abuse of the 
provision recommended in this paragraph. 

Sir Alexander Murray is unable to accept f^e recommendation 
contained in this paragraph. He draws a distinction between ffiffioulties 
wM^ are due to hard working places and other causes incidental to 
mining operations in all colliodes, and those which ate due to temporary 
shortages erf tubs. The former difficulties can be provided for, and, so 
far as he is aware, ate genacally met, by special rates or allowBncoj. As 
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regards the deficiency of tubs, he believes the cases where piece-workers 
in mines are prevented from earning normal daily wages on this account 
are comparatively few. They are confined to a short period about the 
month of February when, in the absence of other employment in agri¬ 
culture, surplus workers flock into the coalfields. In Us opinion the 
solution of this problem is for managers to refuse to permit workers to 
enter the mines in larger numbers th^ are required for efficient working. 
He does not consider that the difficulties referred to or the conditions 
generally obtaining in the coalfields justify the provisions which we re- 
comm^d for the introduction of a system of guaranteed tnininniiTw oufyut 
for every piece-worker who goes underground. 

VaziaticiinsinTabs. 

Another source of irregularity in the payment to miners is the 
extent of the variations in the size of the tubs and in the amount of coal 
loaded into them. An inquiry conducted by the Chief Inspector of Mines 
on our behalf shows that, while tubs of 30 c. ft. capacity are used at 
256 out of 296 collieries examined, other sizes are used, exclusivdy or in 
combination, by 210 of these collieries. No less than 107 collieries use 
two or more sizes of tub, two collieries at Jharia having no less than 6 
difiermt sizes each. Not only does the size vary but the standard load 
of the common 30 c. ft. tub is far from uniform. Thirteen cwt. is 
the load at more than 2/5 of the collieries using this size, 14 cwt. at 
slightly less than 2/6, while the remaining fifth carry 10, 11, 12, 16 or 
even 16 cwt. in each. Miners’ wages are sometimes cut for under-loading 
and in some mines there is a form of payment for ‘ surplus ’ coal, where¬ 
by a bonus is given to the supervisory staff if the aggregate oui^ut ex- 
ceeds the standard tub load midtiplied by the number of tubs filled. One 
of our witnesses, an underground munshi, estimated his iuoome from this 
source at between 8 and 12 rupees per month at a colliery where 14 cwt. 
was the standard load. The effect of this practice is to deprive the miner 
of some of his legitimate earnings. He may be penalised for under-loading 
and is sometimes induced to overload vrithout any benefit to himself. 
On the other hand, in some mines the miners benefit from the surplus 
allowance, and there is evidence that in other cases there is no deduction 
for shortage. We recommend that the Mining Boards should examine the 
question of securing greater uniformity in the size of tubs and of in¬ 
suring that remimeration bears a closer relation to output. The intro¬ 
duction of a system of check-weighing may be practicable in the laager 
mines and the possibility of instituting such a system should be explor¬ 
ed. 

Trfgislatian and Adminisizaiioii. 

We now come to the operation of the Indian Mines Act, which 
is applicable both to coal mines and to other noines in British India. 
The first Act, whidb. was passed in 1901, contained provisions relating to 
safety and health, but it was not until the present Act was passed in 1923 
that any restriotionB were imposed on the employment of labour. The 
1928 Aot, which is still in force, contains inter alia provision for the 
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ezcliisloii of cliildreii under 13 years, grant of a weekly holiday and the limi¬ 
tation of weekly hours to 60 above ground and 54 below ground. The 
Act has been supplemented by two elaborate series of regulations framed 
under it by the Government of India; one of these relates to coal mines and 
one to other mines. In addition, rules have been framed by provincial 
Governments relating to a number of matters falling within their purview. 
Since 1923 two important changes have been made in the law. 
The amPTiiling Act of 1928 provides that no mine shall be open more 
than 12 hours in the 24, unless on a system of shifts, that shifts must 
not exceed 12 hours and that they must not overlap. The regula¬ 
tions of March 1929 prohibit the employment of women under¬ 
ground. 

Easting Hours. 

At the time of our visits to the mines, only the weekly limit 
imposed by the Act of 1923 was in operation. A number of mines were 
working on a system of shifts, but, in the main, hours were rrregulsr and 
oases came to our notice where the legal limit was exceeded. Indeed, the 
registers in use up to two months before our visit made any effective 
dieck extremely difficult. Mica mines and some iron mines in Bihar 
and Orissa were normally working two 8 hour shifts and the Bawdwin 
mine in Burma was working three such shifts. The manganese mines 
in the Central Provinces and mines in Madras do not generally work 
more than one diift in 24 hours. In the latter province hours were re¬ 
ported to vary between 1\ and 9 per day, while the day’s work in the 
manganese mines was said to average 7 to 8 hours. 

Shifls in CoUieries. 

It appears likely, therefore, that the change in the law will be 
felt mainly in the coal mines where the worker, although not yet used to 
regular hours, will no longer be free to carry on the old system of 
remaining for long spells imderground. Thus, if the shift is from 6 A.ii. 
to 6 P.M., it may be 9 or 10 in the morning before all the workers are in 
the mine, and we can well understand t^t late arrivals, being piece¬ 
workers, may be reluctant to leave work with the other workers 
of the shift as the Act enjoins. This will arise particularly in the case 
of those who walk some distance from their homes. But, where 
voluntary shifts have been worked, these difficulties have already been 
overcome and, now that the law removes the possibility of dis¬ 
saved workers avoiding the shift system by moving to another 
mine, they diould no longer be a serious obstacle to satisfactory work¬ 
ing. 

B^istratioa (d Hours. 

The first necessity for the enforcement of proper hours is a satis¬ 
factory ^tem of lustration, for which forms are prescribed in the 
rules made by local Governments. Prior to 1929 the form left much to be 
derired, and in the salt mines of the Punjab and the manganese names of 
the Central Provinces we found pracrioally no check on hours. In 
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coalfields a new fonn of register, showing daily hours, had been introduced 
shortly before our visit. At that time some of the clerks were not 
keeping this register properly. The register appeared adequate for 
the purpose and if accurately kept should provide a reliable basis 
for checking the observance of the law as well as the necessary safety 
record of the munber of men underground at any given moment. We 
think that the personal responsibility of managers for the accuracy of 
these registers should be impressed upon them and that, for a time at least, 
the special attention of the inspectorate should be given to chftp.Hng 
them. We recommend that new registers, in the same form as those in 
use for coal mines, or with such modifications as may be found necessary 
to meet varying circumstances, be prescribed for all mines under the 
Act. 

The Working Day. 

We have now to consider the suitability of the legal limits on the 
working day and the workh^ week. The provisions of the Bill 
which was passed as the Act of 1928 met with criticism because with 
an existing weekly limit of hours of 60 above ground and 64 below 
groimd, the introduction of a 12 hour day meant no advance. On the 
other hand, it was urged that the object of the Act was not the reduction 
of working hours, but the enforcement of some r^ulaiity in their arrange¬ 
ment. The whole case for and against a shorter ^ily l^t was examined 
with care by the Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly, which 
considered the Bill in 1928. The members of that Committee were t^ed 
that the 8 hour shift is the system towards which advance should be 
directed. But, for reasons given in their report, the Committee decided 
to adhere to the 12 hour shift, recommending to Government that, 
after the Act had been in force for three years, the situation should again 
be examined to see whether an 8 hour shift could then be introduced. 
As the three years did not commence to run till April 1930, we have had 
no opportunity of seeing the Act in operation and it is not possible, 
therefore, to say that the considerations which led the Committee to sug¬ 
gest an experimental period have lost their force. We do not suggest that 
twelve hours is a suitable working day for a miner working regularly, but 
under the present law the miner worldng regularly cannot work more than 
nine hours. The smooth worldng of the statutory system of shifts, com¬ 
bined with other changes recently introduced, will not be an easy task 
either for the industry or for the administration. There is the further 
consideration that, during the next few years, many miners will have 
difficulty in adjusting their work to meet the position caused by the exclu¬ 
sion of tiieir women; and a fresh and drastic l^tation of the kkd involved 
in an 8 hour day might make adequate adjustment impossible. 
Tinally, the industry still depmids to a oonsid^able extent on the miner 
who comes in for a few days from a village some distance away and deares 
to put in the maximum of work during ti^t time in order to secure as long 
a period as possible at his home. The introduction of 8 hour shifts 
will tend to diminate work of this kind. While we are nob prepared to 
say that compelling the industry to depend on those olasses of miners who 
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will live near their collieries and work regularly would ultimately prove 
a disadvantage, we do not think that the present is the best time for a 
definite step in this direction. On all grounds, therefore, we endorse the 
recommendation of the Select Committee. 

A Minority View. 

Mr Cliff, Mr Joshi and Diwan Ohaman Lall dissent from our 
view and state that under the existing Statute a mine may open for 
twenty-four hours on each of the six working days. The statute permits 
daily shifts of twelve hours, but requires that the maximum weekly 
hours shall not exceed fifty-four for underground workers and sixty 
in the case of surface workers. The Chief Inspector of Mines admits 
that the chedring of the number of hours worked by individual workers 
is difficult. In his view, this arrangement of hours, together with the 
number of adits at some collieries, lends itself to evasion and makes 
enforcement difficult, if not impracticable. It appears from the report 
of the Select Committee that, when the question of the limitation of daily 
hours was being discussed, one of the main considerations which led to 
the decision that it would be unwise to recommend a lower daily limit 
than 12 hours was the fear that the workers would be unable to main¬ 
tain the current level of earnings. Some of the larger collieries are 
already working eight hour shifts, and other collieries are working ten 
hour shifts. It is significant that at such collieries the attendance and 
the level of earnings tend to be higher than prevail at collieries working 
longer hours and it is not suggested that earnings at such collieries are 
below the general level. In no other country is a twelve hour shift 
permissible, though the weekly limit in two countries is higher. They 
incline to the opinion that, from the standpoint of the coal industry, 
a reduction of the existing level of hours would be a paying proposition 
cmd hold that, from aU points of view, it would be in the best interests 
of the worker. They therefore reconunend that the present daily limit 
be reduced to eight hours. 

Action in the Meantime. 

In the meantime, we have two further recommendations to 
make. The weekly hours of work above ground should be reduced 
to 54, the limit suggested in the case of perennial factories. The 
enforcement of this limit should not give any serious difficulty. At 
present the irregular worker does not work up to his limit, and 54 
hours is a long enough week for those who acquire regular habits of 
work. We also recommend that employers should make experi¬ 
ments during the period available to them before the further reduc¬ 
tion of the daily li^t is made. In particular, we should like to see the 
possibilities of 10 and 9 hour shifts explored, as well as the more usual 
8 hour shift. The 10 hour shift is already in operation in more than 
onemineaz^ it may well provea useful halfway step, if the interval 
between shifts is properly utilised in clearing ihe output of the earlier 
and preparing fac^ties for the later 
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The Bfandnsioa ol Women. 

The second important change recently made in the law relating 
to mines is the introduction of the regulations for the prohibition of 
employment of women underground. Power to make such regulations was 
given in the Act of 1901 and renewed in 1923, hut it was not exercised until 
1929 when, after long discusmon, the Governor General in Council nm.<lA 
the present regulations. Their effect is to exclude women from underground 
workings forihiwith, except in exempted mines, i.e., except in coal miTifta 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces and salt mines in 
the Punjab. In these exempted mines the exclusion is to be gradual; the 
employment of women underground after let July 1929 has been limited 
to a percentage of the total underground labour force, 29% in coal -minAR 
and 40% in salt, to be reduced by 3% and 4% respectively each year, so 
that after let July 1939 women be entirdy excluded from under¬ 
ground workings. 

Effects in Metalliferous Mines. 

The exempted mines included all but 3,000 women employed 
underground in 1928. Of these 3,000, nine-tenths worked in the mica 
noines. The owners informed us that they would find difficulty in re¬ 
placing the women workers, but the Chief Inspector’s report for 1929 
seesns to indicate that this dJfficull^ is being surmounted. In the 
Punjab salt mines, where we found some difficulty in obtaining accurate 
figures of the numbers of women mployed, we were told that the ques¬ 
tion of exclusion was not expected to arise for one or two years: mean¬ 
while fresh women workers WCTe being employed. We reco3nm6ad that 
this practice be discontinued. 

Effects in CoUiocies. 


In collieries, the unmediate results of the regulation have 
exceeded expectations and the table below gives the relevant figures 
of average numbers employed. 


Category of workera. 

Women. 

Ken. 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1926. 

Undesgtoond 

28,408 

21,880 

68,727 

75,022 

Open workings 

8,019 

7,945 

9,443 

10,793 

Sorface • • . • — •• 

18,445 

12,652 

36,097 

37,366 

Total 

49,872 

42,477 

1,14,267 

1,28,181 


The eSeots of this change must be increasingly fdt as rime goes 
on, but in some directions are not difficult to foresee. Krst and most 
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obvious is tbe loss of wages to the women, foi whom alternative employ¬ 
ment is not available and, where these are the wives or connections of 
the male workers, a corresponding reduction in the family income. 
Against this, in the opinion of competent observers, must be set the in¬ 
creased effort evoked by the new conditions and greater regularity of 
attendance on the part of male workers. If this proves to be the case, 
the change will be all for the good; but the adjustment is not likely to be 
easy and, for some years, special importance must be attached to pro¬ 
viding every possible method of increasing the miner’s efficiency. We 
recommend that, in order to mitigate harddiip amongst women excluded 
or about to be excluded from underground workings, employers should 
reserve for them vacancies occurring among surface workers, wherever 
practicable. Secondly, since the work of women undergrouixd has 
been the loading of the cut coal into tubs, in future this work will have 
to be done by some other means, either by the coal cutter himself, by male 
w’orkers or by machinery. Figures for 1929 show that the number of 
male loaders has increas^ from 8,774 in 1928 to 12,592 in 1929, i.e., by 
43%. so that this adjustment should not be difficult. Thirdly, the 
release of so many women of the miners’ families from the industry 
should make possible uhe raising of the miners’ standard of home life, 
with a consequent increase in their efficiency, to the benefit of employer 
and employed. Bur this advantage wiU not be gained without effort 
on the part of the employer, for, unless conditions of life on the collieries 
are improved, miners will not bring their women to the mining areas when 
their power to earn is gone, and these areas will not escape the evils result¬ 
ing from a marked disparity in the sex ratio. In our opinion the intro¬ 
duction of improvements is not only a moral obligation but is also dictated 
by the interest of the employer. 

The Ten Year Period. 

We have given consideration to the suggestion made before 
us that there should be a shortening of the ten year period which has to 
elapse before women are completely excluded. It was suggested to us 
that the period would be shortened in practice, and that by 1934 there 
would be few women working underground. The emplojrment figures 
for 1929 support this view. We trust the forecast will materialise, but 
in any case no recommendation of ours could take effect until a large 
part of the period had already expired. It is unwise to disturb an 
arrangement which was the outcome of so much discussion and. we 
therefore, make no recommendation for the statutorj^ reduction of the 
period. 

Open Workings. 

The regulations for the exclusion of women do not apply to 
quarries and open workings, and some witnesses suggested that they 
should be extended to them. In their opinion the limitation to under¬ 
ground workings gives an unfair advantage in the market to coal raised 
from quarries. In particular, concerns working second class coal feel 
themselves handicapped in competing for the railway market with coal 
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from railway collieries, mudb of whioli is got from open workings. This 
last grievance lias been removed by the voluntary adoption by the Eail- 
way Board of the substance of these regulations in the quarries under 
their control, and we have only to consider the question in reference to 
quarries in private ownership. Our view is that the existing regulations 
involve as great a disturbance of the economic position of women in the 
coalfield as is desirable at present, and we are not in favour of their ex¬ 
tension bo quarries on any grounds other than those of health. We 
think that arguments based on health considerations would be met by 
limitation of the permissible load for women where the depth and lead 
exceed a certain number of feet. The exact standards are a matter for 
expert consideration and we would leave them to be fixed by the Mining 
Boards on the advice of their technical and medical experts. We 
recommend that the Board, having fixed the standards, should register 
those workings in which they find they are exceeded, and require the 
managers of them, by regulation, to serve out to women in their employ 
baskets of a size not to exceed, when loaded, the maximum weight pres¬ 
cribed. We do not recommend any restriction where the depth and 
lead are less than the prescribed standard. 

Method d! Selection. 

We have one other recommendation to make in connection 
with the exclusion of women. It is clear that the next year or two 
will raise a difficult problem m the selection of those who are put out of 
work in compliance with the regulation One mine at least has evolved 
a workable system, but, on the whole, insufficient consideration has been 
given to this matter and we think that, having regard to the consequences 
of exclusion to the individual wonum, as well as to her family, the industry 
diould devise a fair and workable system which could be recommended to 
managers faced with the necessity of excluding considerable numbers in 
the near future. To this end we recommend early joint consideration 
of the matter by representatives of the employers, the workers and the 
inspectorate. 

Age ol Empl( 9 iaeni 

Under the present law, children under the age of 13 years may 
not be employed in mines mther above or below ground and there are no 
half timers. We are of opinion that the starting age ahotdd be raised 
yet higher and, since no laige number of young persons is employed, 
this could be done without ^triment to the industry. We recommend 
that no child under the age of 14 years should in future be permitted 
to work in or about the mines. 

Incidme ot Aeddents. 

Ab is proper, a la]^e psut of the Act, and of the xegulaluons and 
rules made under it, ate directed to questions of safety. Up to 1923 the 
inspectorate was abnost completely occupied with safety matters and, 
partly in consequence, thin aide of the regubdang maohina i.'y is in advanoe 
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of tihat wliioli deals wiili conditions of labour. The table below gives 
figures of accidents in mines since 1919 :— 


Year. 

Collieries. 

Other mines. 

Persons 

killed. 

No. 

per 

100,000 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Persons 

injiired. 

No. 

per 

100,000 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Persons 

killed. 

No. 

per 

100,000 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Persons 

injured. 

No. 

per 

100,000 

em¬ 

ployed. 

1919 

260 ' 

■M 

314 

165 

52 

88 

58 

98 

1920 

172 ! 


240 

136 

53 

91 

61 

105 

1921 

267 

136 1 

278 

146 

36 

Cl 

71 

120 

1922 

209 

113 

243 

132 

34 

77 

67 

129 

1923 

332 

182 

241 

132 

55 

106 

103 

197 

1924 

230 

123 

299 

160 

51 

72 1 

125 

176 

1925 

186 

107 

373 

216 

47 

58 ' 

123 

152 

1926 

171 

100 

367 

215 

56 

63 

173 

193 

1927 

181 

110 

467 

277 

66 

63 

256 

246 

1928 

218 

133 

455 

277 

41 

40 

228 

220 

1929 

194 

117 

445 

269 

72 

69 

227 

218 


It is unfortunate that there has been no marked or regular decline in 
the accident rate of recent years, but we accept the evidence given to us 
that in the collieries there has, in fact, been progress in the prevention of 
accidents, even though it is concealed by factors tending in the opposite 
direction. Gradual exhaustion of the easier seams enta^ deeper mining 
and increasing resort to pillar extraction with an inevitable increase of risks, 
while the steady improvement in discipline and regularity of work is 
without doubt tending to greater safety. In the case of coal mines, 
we think that the presence in the mines of excessive numbers at certain 
periods also increases the accident rate and that a better level of individual 
output, with shorter hotirs, better disciplined workmg and better health 
among the workers, wiU all tend to lessen the incidence. 

Reporting of Accidents. 

Statistics as to non-fatal accidents are confined to those causing 
serious bodily inju^, and the number, though low, has shown a subs¬ 
tantial increase during recent years. We believe this to be due to better 
r^orting and more accurate classification, rather than to a real increase 
in accidents. At the same time we are not satisfied that the infoirmation 
availahle in regard to non-fatal accidents is adequate. At present 
fatal accidents and those involving permanent loss of, or injmy to, 
sight or hearing, fracture of a limb or enforced absence for 20 days must 
be reported by telephone or telegraph to the inspector and in writing 
to the Chief Inspector, through the District Magistrate. We would not 
disturb this arrangement, but we would add to the law a require¬ 
ment that a report of all accidents likely to involve enforced absence 
in excess of the waiting pmdod under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act ^ould be sent week to the Chief Inspector, through the 
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District Magistrate. We recommend this both for the betta mflinten- 
ance of safety statistics and for the better check of the workutg 
of the Compensation Act. 

Ttainim; of the BBaer. 

The incidence of accidents is closely related to the character 
and skill of the labour employed. For instance, in Indian mines the 
untrained cultivator may be allowed to work at the face on his iSrst day 
underground and, in the best of mines, the worker’s illiteracy iTim-Angaa 
the difficulty of protecting him against danger. A huge staff of trained 
men is maintained at most mines to look after the safety of miners, but 
conditions at the face change quickly and safety depends to a great 
extent on the skill and experience of the miner bimaelf We would 
invite the attention of employers to this ffictor in the safety of the mine 
and, while we do not thinlr that statutory regulation is possible at the 
present stage, we suggest that owners and managers ^ould ensure 
the newcomer not being started at work except under skilled super* 
vision. More adequate practical training is especially important in view 
of the illiteracy and lack of education of the miner, for whom written 
warnings and instructions are of little use. In stone and similar quarries 
increased supervision of the use of explosives is especially necessary. 
Krst-aid classes are held in the major coalfields and, with the 
support of the inspectors, a fair number of men have been trained by 
this means. The ordinary miners should be encouraged to qualify in 
first aid, and we suggest to managers the grant of inducements to this 
end. Apart from the practical use of such a qualification, the training 
in itself has an educative value which makes it especially worthy to be 
recommended. 

SGning Boards, 

The Mines Act provides for the establishment of Mining Boards 
for the consideration of proposed legislation, settlement of disputes 
between inspectors and owners as to bye-laws and consideration of cases 
referred to the Board instead of to a court. These Boards have a govern¬ 
ment officer as chairman and, besides the Chief Inspector or his represen¬ 
tative, include two nominees of employers and two nominees of Govern¬ 
ment, of whom one is to represent the workers’ interests. We recommend 
elsewhere that these Boards should be given the ta^ of deciding the 
miniiimim assumed output to be taken for the purpose of calculating the 
wages of underground workers; having regard to this additional 
function and to our general view that the workers should be given a 
greater voice in the industry, we recommend that the workers shouM 
have the same number of nominees on the Board as the employers, 
and that these should be chosen by Government after consffitation 
with the workers' organisations, where these exist. 

Courts ci Enquiry. 

Comets of Enquiry are regulated by Sections 21 and ^ of the 
Act as w^ as by rules. We understand that rules now bemg drawn up 
by local Govermnents will make it obligatory on the oonrt to pemiit 
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relatives, employers and trade union representatives to appear and 
examine witnesses in an enquiry into a fatal accident. We thint this 
desirable. We also recommend that in Section 22 the word “ shall 
be substituted for “ may ”, in order to make publication of enquiry re^ 
ports obligatory. 

Inspectorate. 

Having regard to the numbers and distribution of mines in India, 
the staff of inspectors employed is small. It consists of one chief ins¬ 
pector, three inspectors, five junior inspectors and one electrical inspector. 
For the administration of the Mines Act, unlike that of the Factories Act, 
the central Government is responsible and appoints the inspecting staff. 
The Chief Inspector, whose jurisdiction extends throughout India and 
Burma, has his headquarters at Dhanbad, close to the main coalfields, 
and his close co-operation with the provincial Governments, together with 
the posting of certain inspectors at convenient centres in other provinces, 
has resulted in the satisfactory working of the system everywhere except 
in Burma. In that province it has not been possible to station an ins¬ 
pector permanently, and, even if there were no question of the separation 
of the province, it would, in our view, be desirable for the Burma Govern¬ 
ment to take over the administration. Inspections increased from 564 
in 1919 to 2,388 in 1929, the number of mines beiug practically the same. 
Until 1923, the Department was almost wholly concerned with technical 
and safety questions, but the Act of that year increased its work in every 
direction. Since then there has been considerable strengthening of the 
staff and additional relief afforded by the reduction in the number of coal 
nunes since 1923. The exclusion of Burma should also be of material 
assistance. But the proper enforcement of the regulations dealing with 
the exclusion of women and of the new provisions regarding hours will 
necessitate a larger staff and our recommendations as to wages may also 
involve some fmther expansion. We think that the matto should re- 
* oeive early and sympathetic consideration. The mining communily 
owes much to the high quality of the inspectors, and we would be 
reluctant to see any reduction in the quahfications required. But 
some of the work, such as inspection of quarries and more frequent 
checking of registers, might safely be given to a class of assistant inspector 
and we recommend that this possibility be examined; wo also recommend 
that provincial and district public hedth officers be given the power and 
duly of inspection in regard to health matters. We desire to call 
attention to one further point in connection with adininistration. When 
substantial changes are made in the law, the industry is entitled to look 
to the Mines Department for assistance and advice as to measures 
which it is necessary to institute to conform to the new statutory pro¬ 
visions. We recommend that, in such cases, the Chief Inspector 
should take steps to confer with representatives of the employers and 
woakpeople. 

Boards d Health and Welfare. 

Wehavedealtmanotherchapterwiththe general subject ofthe 
health of the industrial worker and have made for the 
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improvement of health, administration by Governments and local autho¬ 
rities. It see^^ appropriate, however, to deal here with another form 
of health admimstration which is in force in two of the mining areas we 
have visited and which was evolved to meet their special needs. Owing 
to frequent outbreaks of cholera and small-pox among the mining popula¬ 
tions and with the primary object of preventing these epidemic diseases, 
new sanitary authorities in the form of Boar<& of Health were consti¬ 
tuted during 1915 and 1916 by the local Governments for the Asansol 
and Jharia mines areas. The membership of these Boards comprises 
officials, non-officials and representatives of the mineowners and royalty 
receivers. Both Boards have been remarkably successful in their main 
task. Not only have health organisations been built up to deal with the 
prevention of diseases, but medical arrangements have been improved, 
sanitation has been controlled and the question of housing of labour has 
also received considerable attention. The Jharia Mines Board, hav¬ 
ing more adequate powers, has perhaps made greater progress. In addi¬ 
tion, the Jharia Water Board, specially constituted for the purpose, has 
been able to provide a large and permanent protected water-supply, 
which is now distributed over more than two-thirds of the area under its 
control. These are admirable achievements for which the mineowners 
must be given credit, the whole cost having been met from self-imposed 
cesses on owners and receivers of royalties. 

Estension ol Health and Welfare Activities. 

As these Boards of Health have successfully served the purpose for 
which they were originally constituted, it is not surprising to find that 
they should look for other fields of activity. These lie to hand and have 
been already explored to some extent. For some years past the Asansol 
Mines Board of Health has maintained three certificated midwives to give 
free attendance and advice to the women of the mining settlement. 
The Jharia Mines Board has at present under consideration the construc¬ 
tion of a central hospital, the extension of medical relief for women and the 
provision of maternity-relief and child-welfare centres. Some months ago 
the Jharia Board also sanctionedanexperimentalmaternity scheme, and 
in November 1930, a Maternity Supervisor was appointed to supervise 
the work of midwives employed on a group of collieries in the centre of 
the coalfield. We deal in another chapter with general welfare activities, 
including those specifically affecting women, but we believe these to be 
legitimate extensions of the Boards^ activities, and we recommend a 
policy of steady growth along these lines. In order that no doubt may 
arise as to the functions which the Boards may legitimately assume, 
we recommend that the Mining Settlement Acts, which provide for 
the control and sanitation of these areas in Bihar and in Bengal, should 
be amended accordingly and that the Boards be re-named Boards of 
Health and Welfare. We also recommend that each Board should be 
enlarged so as to give increased representation to employers and to 
include representatives of the workers, chosen where possible in consulta¬ 
tion with their organisations, and at least one woman member. 
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Health in Giiidih. 

As this is one of the oldest established mining areas in India 
and the bulk of the property belongs to the State, circumstances would 
seem to make both an opportunity and a claim for model conditions. In 
actual fact, the physique of the people is poor, the general standard of 
health appeared to us to be unsatisfactory and water supplies and sanita¬ 
tion were defective. The health control is in the hands of a Eailway 
District Medical Officer, whose headquarters lie outside the area. The 
immediate supervision is carried out by the hospital assistant surgeon, 
whilst the sanitary inspectors work under the control of the Superintend¬ 
ent or the District Engineer. We recommend that a full-time resident 
medical officer with public health qualffications be appointed forthwith 
and that a complete re-organisation of the health staff be effected. Only 
then will it be possible to carry out the many improvements calling for 
attention. 


Educational Facilities. 

Another activity of the Boards of Health and Welfare 
should he co-operation with the Government in improving and extend¬ 
ing educational facilities. During our tour we visited a number of 
schools and heard a considerable amount of evidence as to the available 
educational facilities for the clnldien of miners. In the Asansol area we 
came across a school run by the miners themselves, and evidence was also 
given of another such school in the Dhanbad area. We were throughout 
struck by the fact that success depended very largely on the attitude 
of the company managers, and that, in some cases, colliery schools 
were attended only by the children of clerks and higher grade 
workers, especially where managers did not directly encourage the 
attendance of the children of actual workers. In the Giridih colliery 
area no less than 17 schools are being run, and the extent of education 
among the children was markedly in advance of other mining areas. 
The Superintendent of the East Indian Eailway Colliery Department 
stated that the management had exercised a form of compulsion in the 
matter of education for more than a generation, but that the miners now 
willingly send their children to school. In the Jharia area, where many 
different companies are involved, no such scheme operates and, indeed, 
the number of schools, both Government and colliery, has fallen since 
1927 from 99 to 88. In his most recent report, the Chief Inspector of 
Mines emphasises the absence of any concerted movement in this area 
to bring the children of the workers under the provisions of the Bihar and 
Orissa Primary Education Act of 1919, although children under 13 
years have been excluded from the mines since 1924. In view 
of this fact and as alternative employment for even the older children is 
s^ce, we would press for the introduction of compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion in the coalfields. We have suggested elsewhere that Government 
shotdd adopt the British practice of giving percentage grants towards 
expenditure on health and welfere measures, and this method 
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might be extended to approved activities of Boards of Health and 
Welfare in relation both to health and welfare and to educa¬ 
tion. In the salt mines of the Punjab no educational facilities are 
provided either by the Salt Eevenue Department or by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. There are, however, District Board Schools both at Biewia 
and at Dandot, and an infant school at Warcha. We suggest that the 
Salt Department and the Punjab Government should co-operate with 
a view to the introduction of compulsory education in the Salt Eange. 
We agree with the Chief Inspector of Mines that, in the case of the here¬ 
ditary salt miners of Khewra, there is a field for the introduction of ele¬ 
mentary education for both boys and girls on lines suited to their special 
circumstances and geographical isolation. 

Conclusion. 

Before we leave the miues, we wish to emphasise the 
fact that many of our reconunendations, while designed to benefit 
labour, should equally benefit employers. In India, minerals and 
especially coal are so disposed that a large output per head should be 
possible. Such output is not obtained, nor can workers with a low 
standard of life be expected to produce it. Improvement in the standards 
and efficiency of the workers will solve many of the difficulties of the 
miTiing employer and must be secured by better health, shorter and more 
regular hours and more mechanical assistance. We are convinced that 
our proposals and better organisation will bring about a substantial 
improvement in the economic position of all engaged in the industry. 
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In this and the following chapter we deal with questions affecting 
labour on railways. During the three quarters of a century of their 
existence, service conditions have been created which now constitute 
numerous and varied problems requiring special attention. In this 
chapter are indicated the extent of the railway systems and the nature 
of the administrations responsible for their working. We describe the 
methods of recruitment of workers and recommend more extensive 
use of employment officers and selection committees with a view to the 
elimination of complaints regarding appointments and promotions. We 
deal with the lack of uniformity in holiday and leave rules and go on to 
discuss in some detail questions of wages, including methods of pay¬ 
ment, standardisation, provident funds and deductions from earnings. 

In the following chapter we refer to hours of employment and 
to the desirability of giving fuller effect to the provisions of the ratified 
conventions relating to hotus of work and rest periods. Suggestions 
are made for dealing with appeals against disciplinary actions ■R'ith 
a view to removing grievances about insecurity of service, and thenpro- 
posals for improved methods of regulating the relations between admn- 
istrations and workers are discussed at some length. We make recom¬ 
mendations for setting up joint standing machinery, including Local and 
Divisional Committees, Eailway Councils, a Central Board and finally 
a Tribunal to which reference may ultimately be made in the event 
of preceding negotiations not resulting in a settlement. The chapter 
ends with a reference to health and welfare activities and to other 
matters which are dealt with in greater detail elsewhere in our 
Eeport. 


Railway Systems. 

Railways in India cover a wide expanse, the total route ndleage 
of 41,000 miles being in excess of that in any other country save the 
United States of America. With a total staff of over 800,000, the rail¬ 
way administrations are the largest employers of organised labour in 
India, and their working policy as regards wages and other terms of 
employment reacts to some extent on industrial labour conditions through¬ 
out the country. The earliest railways in India were short lines con¬ 
structed in the vicinity of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras between the 
years 1853 and 1856 by companies incorporated in England. It was 
not long, however, before the Government of India dei^tely adopted 
the policy of direct construction and ownership, and although a system 
of construction and mans^ment by the agency of companies continued, 
there has been a gradual change-over, until now 72 per cent of the total 
route mileage is owned and 45 per cent is directly managed by the 
State. For statistical purposes, Indian Railway interns are ffivided into 
three classes, namdy, Class I, where the gross earnings of the system 
reach Rs. 50 lakhs in a year; Class 11, where they are less than that 
amount and more than Ife. 10 lakhs, and Class HE, where th^ are not 
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more than Rs. 10 lakhs. Class I systems have a total route mileage 
of 37,000, and the others of 3,000 and 1,000 miles respectively. 

In accordance with our terms of reference, our enquiries have 
been limited to the lines running through British India only, thereby 
excluding from our survey two Class I railways with a route mileage 
of 2,000 miles and employing about 23,000 workers. Of the remaining 
twelve Class I railways, five are state-owned and state-managed, five 
are state-owned and company-managed, and two are both owned and 
managed by companies. We have received written evidence from each 
and in addition have had the advantage of hearing evidence given on be¬ 
half of nine of the administrations and of workers’ organisations connect¬ 
ed with eight of them. Our arrangements did not permit of oral evidence 
being taken in connection with the two company-owned railways or 
the smallest state-owned company-managed line, employing between 
the three about 60,000 workers and covering a route mileage of less than 
4,000 miles. There was also submitted to us written and oral evidence 
from the members of the Railway Board, and we desire to express our 
appreciation of the assistance rendered us by them and by railwajmen 
generally, while making detailed enquiries into the working conditions on 
the different railways. 

Railway Administratioia. 

Before proceeding to state the result of these enquiries, it is 
necessary to refer to the position occupied by the Railway Board in the 
administration of Indian railways. Control over the operations of the 
railway companies was at first secured through the appointment by the 
Government of India of consulting engineers and later through adminis¬ 
trative and secretariat appointments in the Public Works Department 
of the Government of India. A Railway Board was constituted in 1906 
and reorganised in 1922 when a Chief Commissioner was appointed to 
act as President without being liable to be over-ruled by his colleagues 
on the Board. In 1924 a Financial Commissioner was added and from 
that date until the spring of 1929 the Railway Board consisted of four 
members, one of whom dealt with general administration, personnel 
and traffic subjects. The transfer of more railways from company to* 
State management and the increasing complexity of the labour prob¬ 
lems necessitated the addition to the Board of a special member to 
deal with questions concerning staff in general and labour in particular. 
This member has the assistance of a Director and Deputy Director of 
Establishment and since 1929 the problems of railway labour have been 
receiving special attention. 

The Railway Board is directly responsible to the Government 
of India for the administration of state-owned railways managed by the 
State and have complete administrative authorify over the general 
managers or agents of these railways, to whom considerable powers have 
been delegated. Within the grants at their disposal, the agents are 
competent to create most of the higher subordinate and all the 
posts and to grant additional pay to individuals; they also have fall 
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control over the non-pensionahle subordinate establishment in matters 
of appointment, promotions, dismissals, leave, etc. In the case of 
company-managed railways, the agents are primarily responsible to 
their respective Boards of Directors, who enjoy extensive powers in 
administrative q^uestious. In financial matters their powers arc on a 
par with those exercised by the agents of state-managed railways and 
the budget demands of company-managed lines are subject to scrutiny 
and approval by the Railway Board. In establishment and labour 
questions, the Railway Board states it is not in a position to enforce 
its policy on the company-managed railways. It can suggest reforms 
and improvements, but the men employed on such railways are the 
servants of the companies concerned and, while it has been the 
custom for company-managed railways to give due consideration 
to the suggestions of the Railway Board, there has been no 
uniformity of practice in the treatment of labour matters. There 
are factors peculiar to each railway which have an important 
bearing on the conditions of labour pertaining to that particular 
line. Among these are the lei^h of the railway, the territories 
tilirough which it passes, the climatic, ethnological and other 
features peculiar to those territories the intellectual and industrial 
progress made by fhe people living therein, the scope such progress 
affords for the satisfactory recruitment of railway labour and the other 
avenues of employment open to labour. ITot less important are varia¬ 
tions in the nature and extent of the traffic available and in the earning 
capacity of one railway as compared with another. As an o&et to these 
ffiotors may be placed the natural tendency for each railway to be 
affected by any scheme of improvement in conditions on an adjacent 
line, a tendency strengthened by the workmen’s associations which are 
not slow to claim, and press for, the extension of similar schemes to 
their railway. The general working policy of the Railway Board, as a 
central controlling body representing the Government of India, acts 
as a co-ordinating force, while the Bxdian Railway Conference Associa¬ 
tion, to which we refer later, also makes its inffuenue felt when labour 
questions affecting more than ono railway arc under consideration. 

Beomitmeat (ff Labour. 

We now proceed to a detailed examination of the conditions 
obtaining on Indian railways and of the problems to which they give rise. 
The supply of labour available locally is generally in excess of require¬ 
ments, except in outl;^g areas where the local supply is supplemented 
by immi^ants from distant parts. Temporary labour required for the 
construction of new lines or on large open-line works is usually recruited 
locally or imported by contractors to whom such works are let out on 
oontraet. These workers, however, form only a small proportion 
of the great body of lalwur employed on railways. The main classes 
of employ^ engaged in the maintenance and running of railwaya 
may be divided into three groups, namely(1) labour employed in the 
engineering department on the maintenanoe of the permanent way; 
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(2) labour employed in the transportation and commercial departments, 
including station, running and shed staffs; and (3) labour employed 
in the workshops of the mechanical departments. 


Engineering. 

The engineering department gives employment to the largest 
single class of labour, namely, gangmen who are l^gely unskilled and 
consist mainly of hereditary agriculturalists with a decided preference 
for agricultural work. As a result, being generally recruited locally, 
they are inclined to absent themselves at sowing and harvest seasons 
in order to work on the land. They are engaged by the permanent 
way inspectors who also appoint the semi-skilled workers. The skilled 
artisans are partly recruited by these inspectors or by works sub¬ 
ordinates concerned. We recommend that proper registers be kept of 
all workers appointed to this department and that inspectors and other 
oflB.cers concerned should be required to report appointments and dismissals 
without delay for entry in the registers. Hiese registers should be 
regularly examined by administrative and personnel officers with a view 
to ascertaining whether the labour turnover is larger than it should be 
and, if so, to taking immediate steps to remove the causes. 


Transportation and Commercial. 

The transportation and commercial departments cover a wide 
range. Porters and other unskilled workers about the stations are 
usuaUy recruited by station masters or traffic inspectors. The latter 
also appoint pointsmen, signalmen, shunting porters and other 
semi-skiUcd labour, while artisans and other skilled workers are 
appointed by senior subordinates. We recommend that, as in the case of 
the engineering department, appointments to and dismissals from aU 
these posts be reported and proper registers kept and examined. 
Similar procedure should be adopted for the appointment of fitters, 
cleaners and similar workers in the locomotive sheds. We further 
recommend that firemen, shunters and drivers should be selected 
for appointment and promotion by selection boards or commit¬ 
tees as is already the practice on some railways for aignallecs, 
assistant station masters, guards, goods and coaching clerks, and other 
literate employees who are required to pass examinations. We are 
informed that the system of recruitment by selection boards or com¬ 
mittees is now being more generally adopt^ in the case of the staff 
required to fill those categories classed as literate and also classes in 
winch employees start as apprentices. This system should tend to 
eliminate possibilities of personal bias and favouritism. We therefore 
recommend that it should be put into force on all railways in connec¬ 
tion with both recruitment arid promotion of employees in all these 
classes. We welcome the increasing provision of opportunities for 
training and apprenticeships as the extension of these fficilities will 
be of immense assistance in securing increased efficiency. Sons and 
other near relations of railway servants, particularly those living in 
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railway colonies, have a special claim to enter the service, and we 
therefore recommend that, wherever possible, facilities for suitable 
education and training be afforded them. Elsewhere the question of 
education of workers and their children is dealt with ; but, in view of the 
policy formulated liy the Eailway Board as the result of the recent 
enquiry by an oflSicer of the Indian Educational Service, our opinion 
is that existing facilities should be continued until such time as suitable 
altenutive provi'^ion is made. 

Mechanical Workshops. 

The other important class of railway servants to be considered 
is that engaged in large workshops, usually locomotive, carriage and 
wagon shops, where labour is recruited as and when required. 
The supply of unskilled labour is plentiful, and the general prac¬ 
tice is for candidates to be appointed by works managers on the 
recommendation of foremen. It appears that, as a rule, semi-skilled men 
are recruited by promotion after acquiring some skill and experience in 
the unskilled raiis, and some ultimately develop into skilled workers 
earning promotion according to merit. Other skilled labour is obtained 
from outside applicants trained in particular trades and, to a small but 
increasing extent, from apprentices drawn from literate or semi-literate 
classes and trained in the shops for periods of from four to six years. Un¬ 
like the maintenance staff and those grades who perform their duties along 
thelinesunderconditions that make the adoption of new methods of 
recruitment diJEcult. if not impracticable, large bodies of workshop 
employees are concentrated in particular centres and live and work 
under conditions that lend themselves readily to improved systems 
of recruitment and appointment. Already the recruitment of 
labourers and artisans in some of the mechanical shops is arranged by 
labour bureaux. These, with the assistance of the works managers 
and foremen concerned, select men who, after suitable tests under 
the supervision of employment officers or assistant employment 
ofiScers, are rated according to ability by th(«e officers and appointed 
accordingly. We believe that this system could be developed and, 
together \vith the system of selection boards or committees already 
mentioned, would enable almost all the employees in the larger work¬ 
shops and many of the lower paid workers at large stations to be 
recruited, appointed and promoted in a manner that would go a long way 
towards removing grounds for complaints of favouritism and bribery. 
These principles, if more widdy applied, should prove of the 
greatest value, not only to the workers in the lower grades, but 
also to the supervising and other staffs agaiost whom complaints 
are made. It is naturally difficult to obtain direct evidence from 
either givers or takers of bribes, but there is a widespread belief that 
employment and promotion can be materially assisted by methods 
wMtffi ought not to be possible in highly organised services. The 
elimination of bribery depends most upon the spread of knowledge and 
the development of chamoter. Its complete elimination, therefore, 
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•will take time, but the railway administrations can materially assist by 
iirtftlring known to all employees and applicants for employment that 
imder no circumstances should bribes be offered. All new entrants should 
be handed a printed statement of their duties and rights in the service, 
which should also contain a warning to the effect that evidence of the 
giving or receiving of bribes will result in the services of those concerned 
being summarily terminated. The general adoption of regular scrutinies 
of registers of lower grades of labour and the appointment and promo¬ 
tion of as many grades as possible with the aid of labour bureauz 
and selection boards should greatly assist in removing causes for 
complaint. 

Medical Examination. 

Candidates for employment are required to undergo a medical 
examination by railway medical officers who decide whether or not 
applicants reach the prescribed standard of vision and general physical 
health. Further examinations take place as and when considered neces¬ 
sary by the administration and its medical advisers. If a worker, after 
being confirmed in the service, is required to undergo a further medical 
examination, it seems fair that, in l£e event of an adverse medical report 
being received, the worker should be afforded, if he so desires, the right 
to be examined by an independent specialist. We suggest that the selec- 
■tion of these specialists should be made by the head of the Medical De¬ 
partment in each province. The report of such specialist should be for¬ 
warded to the appropriate administrative officer of the railway concerned. 
To prevent unnecessary appeals, a reasonable deposit should accompany 
the appeal against the certificate of the railway medical officer and be 
liable to forfeiture at the instance of the specialist. Should a worker be 
considered medically unfit for the post held by him at the time of such 
examination, every effort should be naade to find him other work af which 
he may stall be capable. 

Badal DlscELminatioa. 

A substantial amount of evidence was put before us on the sub¬ 
ject of racial discrimination. So far as railways axe concerned, the term 
is generally used to dmiote discrimination in respect of appointmmits, 
pay, promotion and other matters in favour of Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians ; in the case of the latter, communal discrimination 
would be a more accurate term. When the railways were being built 
up, the officers and responsible subordinate grades were filled almost ex¬ 
clusively from th^ classes, and in very early days educated Indians 
did not se^ employment of this character. Ilntil recent years, prefer¬ 
ence was shown iu respect of appointments and other matters to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians on aUr^ways and particularly on company- 
managed Hulways. With the question of recruitment of officers we are 
not directly concerned, but it may be rmnarked that the ]^licy of Indiani- 
sation laid down by the Boyal Commission on the Superior CSvil Services 
in India in 1924 is now followed. The main field of controvert now k 
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that of appoiatmeat to the better-paid subordmate grades. The pre¬ 
sent position is illustrated in the following table relating to twelve Class 
I railways;— 


Class of employees. 

Europeans. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Hindus, 
Muslims 
and o^er 
Indians. 

Total staff. 

Gazetted officers .. 

1,304 

160 

519 

2,073 

Subordinates drawing Es. 250 
per month and over 

2,045 

3,777 

2,935 

8,757 

Subordinates drawing less than 
Es. 250 per month 

1,397 

10,064 

736,465 

747,926 

- 

4,836 

14,001 

739,919 

758,756 


It has been stated to ns that particular grades of railway service are 
leberved, in practice if not by rule, for Anglo-Indians and that other 
Indians seeking emplojinent of that type have to enter on lower pay. 
Partly in consequence of this, the former class receives advantages in 
respect of promotion and other matters which are not open to all. On 
behalf of the Anglo-Indians it has been urged that they have a higher stan¬ 
dard of living than other Indians, and that they cannot enter at the lower 
levels. 


The Government of India have declared their policy to be the 
elimination of racial discrimination, and we have been supplied by the 
Bailway Board with a memorandum detailing the steps which have 
been taken and will be taken to give effect to this policy. So far 
as those in the service are concerned, the memorandum observes 
that it is not practicable to withdraw concessions from those who 
enjoyed them bdore the policy of the elimination of racial discri¬ 
mination began to be actively pursued, and this position is not seri¬ 
ously disputed. The question of future recruitment stands in a differ¬ 
ent category. Here the ordinary principle of recruitment solely on the 
basis of merit without regard to race or community, is modified in two 
directions. In the first place, the Government of India, in order to 
secure adequate representation of minority communities, have adopted the 
policy of reserving one-third of the vacancies in any competitive examina¬ 
tion for the redress of marked communal inequalities. In effect this 
policy means that if the minority communities Musalmans, Sikhs 
and others, including A^lo-Indians) do not obtain a third of the vacan¬ 
cies by simple competition, candidates belonging to these communities 
who am quf^ed may be preferred to better qualified candidates of the 
majority community. In the second place, the Government of India 
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have laid it down that “ no step should be taken which would produce 
a sudden and violent dislocation in the economic life of the Anglo-Indian 
community ” and that “ in order to avert this danger, care must be taken 
in the preparation of schemes for recruitment to the subordinate rail¬ 
way services, not to impose conditions which would in effect seriously 
restrict the opportunities of employment on the Indian Railways which 
Anglo-Indians at present enjoy.” Our difficulty in dealing with this 
question is that both of these principles are based on considerations which 
iio entirely outside our scope. They have been evolved with lefereuce 
not to labour but to political issues. In consequence, we are 
not in a position to review the question as a whole; tto must be the 
concern of those who are responsible for general policy, i.e., of the 
framers of the constitution, of Governments and of legislatures. We 
would urge, however, in the interests of labom;, the importance of 
doing all that is possible to remove what is at present a constant source 
of discontent and bitterness. The Government of India recognise that 
the second of the two principles does not stand in the same category as 
the first, in that the elimination of the discrimmation involved in 
it is their definite policy. We believe it to be in the interests of all 
concerned that definite steps be now taken which will lead in a 
specified term of years to the progressive elimination of any form of 
cfiscrindnation as regards both appointments and promotions to all 
grades and classes, thus providing simultaneously for an increasing number 
of appointments and promotions of members of other communities. All 
communities would then know precisely where they stood and every 
year would thus see progress towards elimination. 

Holidays and Leave. 

We now tom to questions relating to holidays and leave. The 
position is complicated by the partial application of the fundamental 
Rules and the introduction of various sets of leave p^ods that differ, 
not only between railway and railway but also between similar depart¬ 
ments m the same railway. The distinctions drawn between higher and 
lower grades are very marked, as also are those between monthly and 
daily-rated servants. In the large workshops where, as a rule, labourer 
are on daily rates of pay, it is customary to allow workers about 16 holi¬ 
days on full pay: on one railway the number falls as low as 6, in another it 
rises to 20, and in yet anotiier regular attendance may result in 29 hoHdaya 
on full pay, in addition to the pr^cribed weekly rest day and some local 
holidays for which no pay is given. In one large woikshop workers 
employed on monthly rates have leave determined according to scales 
of pay; a worker of one year’s service dmwing less than Rs. 21 monthly 
is not eligible for leave, but in common with others gets 16 holidays with¬ 
out deduction of pay; a worker in receipt of Rs. 46 monthly or over is 
eligible for 16 days’ casual leave annually on full pay, one day’s privity 
leave on full pay for eleven days’ du^, sick leave on half pay and special 
leave not exceeding six months on half pay. Yet in a similar largo 
workshop not many miles away under the same administration) the same 
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type of worker earning Rs. 46 monthly or over is not entitled to leave but 
gets 16 holidays. Other railway workers also are said to be allowed gazet¬ 
ted holidays according to the exigencies of the service, which in effect means 
that they are not allowed to persons whose duties are connected with the 
movement of trains. To compensate for this, labourers employed in sheds 
and train-examining stations, station menials and others usually placed on 
the same footing as workshop employees, are entitled to about 16 days* 
casual leave in lieu of holidays ; but, owing to the lack of reserve and 
other reasons, such leave is not always obtainable. Indeed, it is evident 
that many workers never receive any leave, although their duties require 
them to be on call every day of the year. On state-managed railways, 
several classes of monthly-rated menials earn leave under the Fundamental 
Rules, subject however to the condition that ‘ no extra cost ’ is imposed 
on the State. Yet on one of these railways, formerly imder company 
management, office menials of one year’s service continue, imder the old 
rules which were modelled on the Fundamental Leave Rules, to be 
entitled to a month’s leave on full pay, and other members of the menial 
staff are entitled to the leave privileges accorded to subordinate 
staff. 


Revised Leave Rules. 

The rules applicable to subordinate staff on state-managed 
railways differ widely from those obtaining on company-managed rail¬ 
ways. If the leave terms applicable to the subordinate staff, on state- 
managed railways in particular, were effective, in our opinion they would 
be too liberal and require revision. We do not believe it was the inten¬ 
tion of the framers of the Fundamental Rules that they should be capable 
of application to all classes of railway servants. In the recently revised 
leave rules issued for Government servants employed in the Railway 
Department, an effort has been made to bring railway practice more 
into line with railway service requirements. The ‘ no extra cost * 
condition is no longer to serve as a bar to lower grade employees taking 
leave, although such leave will not be cumulative. Provision Las been 
made for leave on full pay, graduated according to service, for all workers 
of three or more years’ service, with an amount of specified leave on half 
pay imder medical certificate. We are of the opinion, however, that the 
leave rules are capable of further improvement, and recommend 
continued examination of the whole subject in consultation with re¬ 
presentatives of the workers. In the worlmhops, for instance, employees 
are able to avail themselves of the many gazetted holidays with full 
pay, while this privilege is not possible for workers in other branches, 
most of whom for various reasons are unable to take full advantage 
of such casual leave as is permissible in lieu of holidays. In our opimon, 
these and other different conditions of service should be taken into 
account in framing and determining leave rules. Under the new rules 
the grant of leave continues, subject to the exigencies of the service; 
it cannot be claimed as a ri^t and may be withheld in oases of irregular 
attendance. An employee’s right to leave must naturaUy be subject to 
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certain qualifications and limitations, but these should be more clearly 
defined. Irregular attendance, for iostanoe, should be defined and, 
where the exigencies of the service at any time prevent an employee from 
going onleave, it should be made available to him at alater time. Workers 
complain of the delay in dealing with applications and of the difficulty 
in obtaining leave. The admini^rations in reply state that this is due 
not so much to inadequacy of relieving stafE as to the general desire of the 
workpeople to take leave about the same time, e.g., during the marriage 
season. Workers must recognise that leave cannot always be granted when 
desired, but the administrations should endeavour to mamtain reserves 
adequate to meet requirements spread over the year. Whether leave 
should be taken within a year or allowed to accum^ate, or whether both 
systems should operate according to the preferences of different classes 
of employees, are nutters capable of mutual settlement between the 
administrations and the workers or their representatives. Where it is 
possible to arrange for leave to be cumulative, we incline to the opinion 
that such leave should not accumulate for more than three years, i.e., 
if a worker is entitled to 10 days leave per annum, the TnaximuTn leave 
obtainable at one time should not exceed thirty days. Special cases 
may require special consideration, e.g., men serving in outiying areas, 
such as Agaam and Burma, and servants with long and approved service 
under special circumstances might, in the discretion of the admioistxa- 
tion, be given special leave without pay. Ordinarily, however, it should 
be possible to arrange for employees, jdter one year’s contmuous service, 
to be given the opportunity of annual leave, it desired. 

Labour Costs. 

Wc now proceed to a review of the position as r^atds wages. 
We have received statements concerning the twelve principal lines operat¬ 
ing in British India which, according to the figures supplied in the Bail- 
way Board’s memorandmn, employed on 31st March 1929 a staff of 
768,756, including 2,073 gazetted officers, but excluding contractors’ 
labour engaged in various branches. Statements contained in tiie annual 
reports of the Bailway Board show the number and cost of all staff 
emploved on tho twelve Class I railways on 3l8t March 1929, to be 776,042, 
costing Es. 38,46,12,603. This comprises superior and subordinate staff, 
inulndiug permanent and temporary labom’ers on open line and con¬ 
struction work, but excludes contractors’ labour. The figure of cost 
includes the salaries and wages of staff, bonus contributions to the pro¬ 
vident funds, gratuities, overtime and all other allowances, excepting 
travelling or Minfiilar allowances not in the nature of extra ]^y. We have 
been supplied with a farther statement which, in addition, ^ludes 
gazetted nffinAin and railway staff employed on construction and in rnines 
and provides an analysis of numbers and monthly cost of all subonJinate 
staff, induding permanent and temporary labourers employed in con¬ 
nection with open line working on 1st October 1929. We have extracted 
from this the following particulars of the total cost for the month 
of September 1929, including the pay of this staff, overtime and 



aHowances as stated, but not bonus contributions to tbe provident 
funds or gratuities;— 


Department. 

Total 
staff as 
above. 

Per 
cent of 
total. 

Total 
cost for 
September 
1929. 

Per 

cent of 
total 
cost. 

Average 
monthly 
cost per 
worker. 

Engineering, ?.e.. Perma¬ 
nent Way and related works 
staff .. 

244.310 

33 

Rg. 

44,31,940 

37 

Rs. 

18 

Trans^ortaJtim, i.e., Train, 
Loco, running and relative 
staff in yards and Loco. 
«*lied6 .. 

145,658 

19 

71,11,709 

27 

49 

Commercial, i.c., staff at sta¬ 
tions and m Goods sheds.. 

! 

118,057 

16 

46,46,240 

17*5 

38 

MecMrUcd Worhahops, iA., 
Loco., Carriage and Wagon 

122,437 

n 

50,49,155 

19 

41 

EledricoU and Signal 

22,293 


8,86,799 

3*6 

40 

Stores, Medical, Accousda, 
etc* 

60,273 


16,63,251 

6 

33 

Office Staffi at Head and 
Divisional or District Offices 
only, excluding workshops 

38,209 

1 

26,62,271 

10 

70 

Total 

741,737 

100 

2,63,41,365 

100 

35 


This analysis shows that, while the engineering departments 
formed one-third of the total subordinate staff, their pay amounted to 
only one-sixth of the monthly wages bill, with an average of Rs. 18 
per worker. The transportation and commercial departments gave 
employment to rather more than one-third of the staff, with an aver¬ 
se pay of Rs. 44 per worker. The loco., carriage and wagon workshops 
with the electrical and signal departments absorbed one-fifth of the 
staff with average pay of 40 per worker. Rxcbiding office staff, the 
average pay of the subordinate staff for September 1929 came to nearly 
Es. 34. Smce then increased rates of pay have been granted to lower 
paid workers on four railways, which will raise the overall monthly aver¬ 
se to a small extent. In addition to the cash earnings of railway 
workers, there ate a number of perquisites or payments in kind, e.g'., free 
quarters, uniforms and clothing, which are mainly dictated by service 
requirements, and free passes, See medical attendance, educational and 
other concessions. It is not possible to place a value on these without 
detailed enquiry as to the extent to which such payments in kind are 
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actually received. The same may also be said of bonus additions to 
provident funds and gratuity benefits, especially as we are informed that 
only about one-third of the workers are actual subscribers to Eailway 
Provident Funds. The cumulative value of these concessions and addi¬ 
tions to ordinary wages is considerable, and those railway workers in 
receipt of them undoubtedly have advantages enjoyed by few industrial 
workers. We have been furnished with comparisons of rates of wages 
ruling in clifEercnt industries and deal with this question in another section 
of our Eeport. Here we need only express the opinion that railway 
service is becoming increasingly attractive, with the result that not only 
is a better type of applicant available, but the supply generally is in excess 
of requirements. 

Wage Movements* 

In pre-war days, wages were fixed in accordance mth the rates 
prevailing in other industries. In recent years, however, rates have been 
revised to meet changed conditions in the cost of living and improved 
standards of comfort, and, although there are differences of opinion on this 
subject, it may be accepted that the law of supply and demand has ceased 
to be the sole determining factor. Except in one or two cases, service 
agreements contain no reference to rates of wages, although sch^ules of 
rates are in existence on all railways. There is no uniformity of practice 
on the various railways or even in similar departments of the same 
railway. Pay generally is fixed on an incremental basis so as to 
admit of the grant of increases as an employee’s service and age 
increase. Certain classes are divided into grades, and promotion from 
one grade to another depends on the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
higher grade and on the suitability of the men for such promotion. 
As a rule the initial pay given is the minimum pay of the scale, although 
exceptions are frequently made, for example in the case of labourers 
and of men recruited for some workshops who, after trade tests, have 
their initial pay fixed according to skill. Complaints are made that there 
are too many grades, that men are blocked for years in lower grades until 
vacancies occur in the higher, and that the wages of railway workers are 
not based on the principle of a living wage. 

Revisions Wages. 

We have been supplied with statements regarding revisions of 
wages made during the war and post-war years to meet the changes in 
the cost of living. War allowances were given on various railways from 
1917 and increased from time to time, until they were merged in general 
revisions of the scale of pay carried out between the years 1920 and 1922. 
We are informed by the Eailway Board that the scheme of revision was 
framed with due regard to the increased cost of living in the various pro¬ 
vinces traversed by the several railways and that, as the lower paid em¬ 
ployees were particularly affected by the increase in^ the cost of the 
necessaries of life, the percentages were fixed on a sliding scale, giving 
much larger proportionate increases in the lower grades. The following 
table indicates the percentages of increase over 1914 scales of pay, 
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which were merged in the general revision of 1920. Figures are given 
for each of six railways (A. B. 0. D. B. F.) operating in different parts 
of the country and take no account of grain compensation or other 
allowances:— 


Pre-war 
monthly rates 
<rfpay. 

Percentage increase on railways with headquarters in 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bs. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

1 

10 

70 

70 

55 

60 

50 

35 

15 

73 

73 

53 

53 

67 

47 

20 

65 

65 

50 

50 

55 

40 

25 

52 

62 

52 

62 

44 

48 

30 

50 

60 1 

50 

60 

37 1 

40 

35 

51 

51 : 

51 

61 

37 1 

34 

40 

50 

50 

60 

50 

35 1 

37 


In the case of some railways, where workers were receiving 
Rs. 6 8tnd under, wages were raised to Rs 12 in 1920. 

In view of the fall in the cost of living in recent years, 
there was, in the opinion of the Board, no occasion to undertake a further 
revision of a general character, although pay meantime has been im¬ 
proved in individual grades and classes, the resulting cost in the aggre¬ 
gate being considerable. We are also informed that an officer placed 
on special duty with the Railway Board reported, after an enquiry, that 
in the revisions of scales of pay immediately following the war, railway 
employees had fared appreciably better than local Government 
employees on corresponding rates of pay. The niunbers of grades and 
varying scales of pay rising on an iueremental basis, as well as promo¬ 
tions from one grade to another, make it difficult to give a detailed com- 
patisou of increases in wages. We have been furnished by the Railway 
Board udth statements showing scales of pay of important classes. Ekom 
these we have selected gangmen, pointsmen, ticket coDectors and signal¬ 
lers as representative of workers whose wages are not materially affected 
by overtime, mileage or other allowances. In the Appendix to this 
copter we give a comparison of the minimum scales of pay of these selected 
grades on the six railways included in the above table. This statement 
shows the minimum rates ruling in 1914, 1921 and 1929; but, as these 
rates in some cases apply only to certain sections of the lines, we have given 
both the minimum and the maximum scales in force in 1929 before Iffie 
recent revisions sanctioned by the Railway Board came into effect. 

Figures have been supplied to indicate the improvements in 
wage earnings since 1914. Taking labour alone, ije., all employees 
«cept supervisory and clerical staff, the Railway Board estimate the rise 
in the average in 1928-29 over that in 1913-14 as approximately 
124%, after t^dng into account a rise of 26% in the number of employees 
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on all railways. We tecognise tte clanger of Tnalring comparisons of 
iiliis descriptionj in view of the expansion that has taken place in railways 
since 1914, the increase in the volume of business handled and the conse¬ 
quential increase in staff and working costs. We have extracted from 
^e annual reports of the Railway Board the following figures, showing 
the increases since 1914 in route mileage, in traffic expressed m terms of 
passenger and ton miles, in working expenses and in staff numbers and 
cost on the twelve Class I railways under examination, namely :— 



1913-14. 

1928-29. 

Increase 

per 

cent 

over 

1913-14. 

Boute mileage 

30,533 

34,689 

14 

Passenger miles (in millions) 

15,707 

20,705 

32 

Ton miles (in millions) .. 

16,213 

21,209 

39 

Working Expenses (in lakhs) 

Es. 3,129 

6,961 

122 

Hnmber of employees (exolnding construc¬ 
tion and contractor labour) .. 

697,415 

761,808 

26 

Cost of above in lakhs 

Bs. 1,362 

3,726 

173 

Ooet after allowing for increase of 26% in 
number of employees .. • • 

Rs. 1,716 

3,726 

117 


These figures cover all staff, superior and subordinate, permanent 
and temporary, employed on open Ihie, excluding construction staff 
and all contractors’ staff. The 1928-29 figures, however, include bonus 
contributions to the Provident Fund and gratuities not debited in 1913-14 
and to that extent differ from the pre-war year’s figures. Nevertheless 
the comparison bears out the Railway Board’s estimate of the increase in 
labour costs and gives an indication of the increase in earnings of 
railway workers since 1914. On the other hand, the index figures of the 
cost of living published in the Labow Gazette of the Government of 
Bombay indicate a fall in the percentage increase over July 1914 from the 
1920 average of 90% to an average of 48% for 1929 and to 22% at the 
end of 1930. Although the position of railway workers generally 
would appear to have improved considerably in recent years, as regards 
both flamifig capacity and buying power, the Railway Board recognise 
that accepted standards are being raised, and what would have been 
regarded as satis&otory even ten years ^o is no longer sufficient. Early 
in 1929, therefore, they set on foot a systematic examination of tlie service 
conditions of lower paid employees, with the result that revised scales 
of pay for these employees have been sanctioned and put into e&ot on 
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three of the state-owned and state-managed railways at an estimated 
annual cost of Rs. 26 lakhs per annum. Revisions of pay have also been 
sanctioned for two of the company-managed railways, involving addi¬ 
tional expenditure of over Rs. 6 lahis annually, and it is stated that else¬ 
where similar improvements are under discussion. Moreover, enquiries 
as to the pay of other subordinate employees on scales higher than those 
recently revised or under revision have been instituted. We appreciate 
the difficulties caused by the present depression in trade and realise that 
the extent and rate of the desired improvements are conditioned by the 
ability of the railways and of traffic to bear the additional expenditure 
required. It must be kept in view, however, that of 75,900 employees 
on the twelve Class I railways under review on 31st March 1930, 408,000 
or 54% were in receipt of less than Rs. 20 per month. We recommend, 
therefore, that the claims of low paid workers to improved wage standards 
should continue to receive careful consideration from the Railway Board 
and the administrations concemed. 


Methods of Payment. 

Except for piece-work, which is in vogue to some extent in the 
workshops of several railways, wages are rated by the day or by the 
month. As almost all wages are paid monthly, workers generally can 
be divided into those daily-rated monthly-paid and those monthly-rated 
monthly-paid. The workers in the loco., carriage and wagon shops are 
practically all daily-rated, with the exception of those employed in certain 
shops of two railways, who are monthly-rated. It has been urged that 
all workers should be monthly-rated so that those now daily-rated may 
be entitled to all the privileges open to monthly workers, including liberty 
to join provident fimds. Already in some oases provision is made 
allowing daily-rated workers to join provident funds, and lately orders 
have been issued under which daily-rated workers in state-managed 
railways, after t^ee years’ service, will be entitled to a month’s notice or 
a month’s pay in lieu of notice. As few workers in other branches of 
the service are daily-rated, we recommend that, after twelve months’ 
continuous service, dl employees should be monthly-rated and, as soon as 
practicable, made eligible for all the service privileges to which monthly- 
^^pioyees are entitled. In connection with proposals we make 
elsewhere, we should observe that we do not consider the monthly* 
rated status incompatible with payment at shorter intervals than a 
month. 


. . ^ ^ informed that enquiries are being made witb a view to 

improvi^ the ^stem of grading in cases where incremental scales of 
pay are in fo^ in order to meet complaints that increments are too small 
Md blocks in promotion prolonged. Time-scales, le., fixed periodical 
incr^ses, are in force in some departments and not in others. We 

extended to cover the comparative 
^ts of the syst^ of toe-scales and that of beginners’ rates incasing 

a short ^od to feed standard rates. The latter system app^ 
tons, under existing conditions, to be suitable for appUcaSn to extern 
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classes of railway workmen, e g,, tliose engaged in maintenance of per¬ 
manent way and works and in certain departments of workshops. In 
other branches of the service there may be difficulties in effecting changes 
in established custom, and we agree there is much to be said for a system 
which, by the grant of increments for approved service, encourages the 
able and willing worker to attain higher standards of skill and efficiency, 
with increasing rates of pay. Under either system the worker must 
be satisfied he is getting a feir deal. The same may be said of the 
different systems of piece-work and payment by results that have been 
introduced in several railway workshops. They provide additional 
incentives to the industrious and capable worlanan to improve his 
output and increase his earnings. So long as it is understood that 
changes in method provide the only justification for alterations in bases 
of calculation (except in the event of mistakes clearly apparent to both 
employer and employee), we consider there is room for extension of 
bonus and similar systems in railway workshops generally. 

Standardisation of Wages. 

We have been informed that more than one administration has 
already standardised wages, as far as possible, for all grades of employees 
in each area, with minimum and maximum rates of pay for each class of 
each branch of the service. But, owing to the different conditions exist- 
mgm various parts of the country, standard rates of pay have not been 
fixed for the railways as a whole. Here, as elsewhere in the evidence 
we find indications that replies to our enquiries have been made on the 
assumption that the practical difficulties in the way of standardisation 
on a national basis rule out the possibility of larger measures of standard¬ 
isation than have been attempted hitherto in this country. The Bailway 
Board shows a better appreciation of the position. In referring to the 
benefits derived from organisation on a divisional basis, they state that 
standardisation of wages on such railways is aimed at, due regard being 
paid to local conditions, and that it is probable the tendency towards 
standaidisation will become more marked as time goes on. We believe 
it is possible to extend this farther and recommend that additional steps 
be taken to fix standard rates for similar classes and grades of labour, 
subject only to variation in districts where there are material differences 
in economic conditions. Existing disparities in wages and service con¬ 
ditions, for instance, at centres which are the termini of more than one 
railway and in workshops not far from each other should be examin¬ 
ed, and, wherever possible, action should betaken to remove discontent 
caused by the present inequalities. 

Provident Funds. 

Complaints have been made of the working of Provident Fund 
Eules, in particular that all employees are not eli^ble for membership. 
Provident Funds have been established on evety railway in India, except 
one employing only 2,278 workers. Exclusive of staff employed on 
coBstmction, there were 819,000 railway employees in India on 31st 
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March 1930, 466,000 or 66% in connection with state-managed railways 
and 364,000 on other lines. The following statement gives figures 
of those in receipt (1) of less than Es. 20 per month and (2) of Es. 20 or 
more and also shows the numbers of subscribers to the State Eailway 
Provident Fund and other Eailway Provident Funds on 31st March 
1930 



All-India Bailway employees. * 

Provident Fund sabscribers. 

RailTTays. 

1 

In receipt 
of less 
than 
Bs. 20 
p. m. 

In receipt 
ofB8.20 
p. m. 
or more. 

Total. 

In receipt 
of less 
than 
Bs.20 
p. m. 

In receipt 
of Bs. 20 
p. m. 
or more. 

Total. 

State 

Others 

240,011 

207,064 

225,44s 

146,548 

466,456 

363,602 

2,109 

9,308 

138,593 

106,197 

140,702 

114,506 

Totals .. 

447,066 

371,993 

819,068 

11,417 

243,790 

265,207 

12 Class 1 

Beet 

408,113 

38,962 

360,796 

21,197 

768,909 

60,149 

10,797 

620 

230,149 

13,641 

240,946 

14,261 


Thfe analysis shows that only 31% of railway employees actually sub¬ 
scribe to provident funds and that, while 66% of employees in re¬ 
ceipt of Es. 20 per month or more are subscribers, not 3% of those 
drawmg less than Es. 20 monthly are members. No provision is made 
for workers drawing less than Es. 16 monthly to join any of the provi¬ 
dent funds. 

Under the State Eailway Provident Fund Eules, workshop and 
shed employees aw eligible for membership only if they are entitled 
TO a month’s notice of termination of service and have completed 
years’ continuous service. All other permanent non-pension- 
able employees, excluding menials, are eligible to subscribe to 
tne und, provided their pay amounts to Es. 16 per month. No 
men^l servant is allowed to subscribe to the State Eailway Provident 
^und on any terms. Different interpretations of the term menial are 
found on different radways. GeneraUy it is appUed to the lower paid 
^pmyees, who are more favourably treated as regards provident fund 
^ company-managed lines. On the latter lines all members 
me stM, except daily-rated employees, are treated very much alike, and 
are imally^gible for membership if they receive not less than Es. 16 
m^thly. We reoogi^e the difficulties in the way of low paid employees 
8u senba^ to a pr o\ddent fund, but we feel existing conditions no longer 
tie distincfciojui drawn against inenials and daily-rated workera. 
e t nergaae reoommend tiat, on completion of one year’s eontinaous 

sem^ all employees Aotild be eligible to join a provident fund, member- 

Btup bemg optaonal for those whose emoluments are less than Rs. 20 
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but compulsoiy for all drawing Rs. 20 or over, instead of Rs. 30 per 
month, which is the usual rule. 

Gratuities. 

As regards retiring gratuities, we recommend that the limitation 
now placed upon the grant of a gratuity to a subordinate on retirement or 
resignation after 16 years^ qualifying service should be modified to permit 
of his voluntary withdrawal from the service, if so inclined, without any 
qualification ezcept that of adequate previous notice of his intention. 

Debits. 

The question of fines is dealt with in another section of this 
Report but we must refer here to deductions made from wages of railway 
employees under the name of debits. These are generally raised against 
the stafE in respect of (a) the issue of unnecessary telegrams, (&) loss or 
damage to railway property in their charge, (c) compensation claims paid 
by the railway to the public, where loss or damage to goods occurs while in 
r^way custody, (d) undercharges in fares and freights and (e) short re¬ 
mittances and base coins. Figuies of actual debits raised and of the 
monthly pay of the members of staff concerned have been submitted, but 
not details of relative recoveries. We are informed that, in oases of loss or 
damage to railway property and to parcels and goods, debits are generally 
raised in the event of negligence on the part of the staff, different forms of 
punishment being used in other cases, according to circumstances. Under¬ 
charges in connection with fares and freights account for many of the 
debits and provide continuous ground for complaint. It takes some time 
for the undercharges to be detected in audit, and further time elapses before 
notice of them reaches the responsible parties. Figures supplied by one 
administration show that 40,648 debits of the total value of Rs. 2,60,678 
were raised on account of undercharges during the year ended 31st October 
1929. Of the amount raised, Rs. 1,01,309 was withdrawn, Rs. 1,29,025 
was actually recovered and the balance of Rs. 30,244 was stfil outstanding 
on 23rd December 1929. We were informed that the staff obtain recoup¬ 
ment for these debits from the merchants. As we understand the position, 
the members of the staff against whom the debits are raised personally 
approach the merchants in the matter. This method was confirmed by 
the representative of another railway who explained that “ most of these 
debits are not paid by the staff themselves but by the consignees. They 
are regular dealers at the stations, and out of motives of policy, I 
suppose, they pay the debits In our opinion this system of re¬ 
covery of undercharges and recoupment is undesirable. Evidence that 
details of debits were not kept in separate lists or specially consi¬ 
dered was borne out by instances brought to our notice of the same 
members of station staff having debits raised against them month 
after month. Considerable har<&bLip is caused to membei-s of the staff 
by large deductions from their pay, which may be made months after 
the mistakes occurred. We understand that an officer has been placed 
on special duty to investigate and report on this question. We suggest 
that a special effort should be made to get at the root cause of the trouble. 
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and to ascertain the extent to which it is due to deficiencies in rating and 
routeing methods or to ineificiency on the part of the staff. In any event, 
careful analysis of the numbers and amounts of debits charged against 
individual stations and employees should be made, with a view to the 
adoption of other methods of disciplinary action. We agree that the 
total abolition of debits is not feasible, but. pending further detailed 
enquiry, we suggest a system of maximum amounts bearing some relation 
to pay, with definite periods for recovery. 
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APPENDIX. 

Statemeni ahowirkg acaUs of pay of adeckd classes of railway servants. 

The first three oolumns of figures give minimnm rates; the last column gives maxi¬ 
mum rates of, or where there are group rates the maximum scales of, the highest group. 
The figures in brackets show either the maximum or the Tninintnin of the scale, sua the case 
may be, together with the increment. 


Category of staff. 



1914. 

1921. 

1929. 

Railway. 








AfiniTWiiTn, 

Minimum. 

2^Iinimum. 

Maximum. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gangmen 

A 


8 (—^9) 

13 (—17) 

13 (-.1—17) 

^18—1—) 22 



M.G, 

6 J (—^9) 

11 (-14) 

13 (-17) 

(13—) 17 


B.G. 


124 

134 

(10—) 26 


C 


4 

7 3/8 

9 (-13) 

(24—)26 


D 


5 

9 

12 

16 


E 


5 

12 

12 

15 


F 


0(-7i) 

94 (-16) 


22 

Pointsmen 

A 


7 (-16) 

16(—1—19) 

15 (—1—19) 

(19—2—) 27 



"M.Q. 


13 


H 

^B.G. 

10 (-12) 

13 (—25) 

according 
to local 
market 

18 






rate. 



C 


No mini- 

9(—1—13) 

9 (—1—13) 

(23—1—) 24 




mum fixed. 




D 


7 

13 

12 (—1—18) 

(12—1—) 18 


E 


7 

12 

12 

18 


F 


64 (-7*) 

l04(-4- 

12) 

i04(-i- 

12) 

(16-4-) 164 

Ticket Collectors .. 

A 


20 (~"3——23 

33 (-^—42) 

33 (-3—60) 

(210—10—) 




—2—26 

—3—28) 

1 



270 


1 

rM.G. 


40 (—70) 

(100—) 120 



1 

k 

y 25 

40 (—70) 




lB,G, 

J 

55 

110 


0 


20 (—5—30) 

30(—5—46) 

30 (—5—60) 

00 


D 


20 

40 

28 (—2—60) 

(76—6—) 126 


E 


IS 

26 

26(-14- 

324) 

26 (- 24 -^) 

(80—4—) 100 


F 


174 (-2i- 

26{-21-6.- 

(60—6—) 80 




22i) 

35) 



Signallers 

A 


20(—2—22| 

33 (-3-^2) 

33 (-3—42) 

(160—10—) 




—1—23— 



190 




2— 25— 

3— 28) 


40 

76 



rWLG, 

1 1 



Bh 

\ 

y 261 

40 (—76) 


70 



1 B.G. 

J 1 


60 


C 

; 

26(—6—10 j 

40 (-^15 

40 {-"S-^IS 

140 




—6—45) 

—6—65) 

—6—66) 

(120—10—) 

200 

{76--6—) 96 

(96-.5—) 110 


D 


30 

30 

80 (-2-38) 


E 

F 


15 1 

15(-2i-25) 

25 

25{—2i- 

m) 

II 


B.G.«Broad Gauge; M.G.^Metre Gauge. 
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Hoon (A Emsloymeat. 

The International Labour Convention relating to hours of work, 
adopted at Washington in 1919 and ratified by India in 1921, prescribed 
that the principle of a 60 hour week should be adopted in factories, in 
mines and “ in such branches of railway work as shall be specified for 
this purpose by the competent authority Provision for the 60 hour 
week was embodied in the Factories Act in 1922 and in the Mines Act in 
1923. The Convention relating to the weekly rest was adopted at 
Geneva in 1921 and ratified by India in 1923. So far as India was con¬ 
cerned, the scope of this Convention was the same as tiiat of the Washing¬ 
ton Hours Convention, and the Factories and Mines Acts comply with its 
terms in respect of factories and mines. The provisions of the Conven¬ 
tions have thus been operative for several years in respect of the 136,000 
workers in railway workshops, but not in the small sheds not covered by 
the Factories Act. They also apply to the 25,000 workers in railway 
collieries. But the Railway Board found the application of the Con¬ 
ventions to other branches of railway activity a problem beset with many 
difficulties, and it was only after prolonged investigation that an Act was 
passed in 1930 under which statutory rules have been framed to regulate 
the hours of employment and periods of rest of railway servants. 

Actual Bouzs. 

In railway workshops the normal hours of employment maybe 
said to be 48 in a week of five and a half days, Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays generally being observed as holidays or rest days. Overtime, 
when worked, is paid at a flat rate up to 60 hours per week and there- 
afto at the rate of time and a quarter. In the larger loco, sheds a tiuee 
shift system of 8 hours each is worked and in the smaller sheds, where work 
is intermittent, two shifts of 12 hours a day or 84 hours a wedc. We 
are informed that the number of continuous and intermittent workers 
who respectively perform more than 60 and 48 hours in the week is very 
small. The hours of work of the mechanical staff employed in the sheds 
are said to be generally restricted to 8 a day. Overtime is seldom worked 
but, when it is necessary, it is paid for at the ordinary rate. 

The hours of labour in the engineering department on main¬ 
tenance of permanent way vary on different railways. The Railway 
Board states that this labour is generally employed ^m 8 to 9 hours 
a day and 48 to 58 hours a week. We received evidence that on 
one railway the actual hours were 12 with two hours off, making 10 
hours net per day. They get a half holiday on Sunday or every alter¬ 
nate Sunday off, excepting on one railway where this staff is allowed a 
full day off every we^. Ovotime is worked only during accidents or 
emergencies, whan the gangmen are given either compensatory rests or 
allowances; these are generally at the rate of half a day’s pay if the 
overtime worked is four hours or less and a whole day’s pay if more. 

At idle larger and important stations where work is continuous 
a three shift ^^stem of 8 hours eadhis wodied by the station staff, with 
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the exception of a few classes whc^se work is frequently of an intermittent 
character and performed in 12 hour shifts. At smaller stations, where 
work as a rule is intermittent, the hours of duty are generally 9 to 12, 
Although generally less than 60 hours per week, the hours of effective 
work on some railways exceed that numW. Shifts are changed periodical¬ 
ly to avoid contiuuous night duty, but there have been instances of em¬ 
ployees being required to work throughout at night. It is said that the 
weekly rest is now beiog conceded to station staff where there work is of 
a continuous nature. Generally no overtime is paid. 

The Railway Board states that the running staff provide the 
chief problem in connection with the application of the International 
Conventions, and under the draft rules it is proposed to exclude them 
from the scope of the Conventions pending further enquiries. In normal 
times a large percentage of this staff is said to work within the 60 hour 
weekly limit. On some lines, however, it is common for drivers, firemen 
and guards to work up to 77 and 80 hours weekly and even longer, with 
the result that these workers are unable to get the full benefit either of 
the limitation on working hours or of the provision of weekly periods of 
rest. Overtime, therefore, is paid to a considerable extent in the 
shape of increased mileage allowance to guards and of overtime and other 
allowances to drivers and firemen. 

Honrs 6t Employment Boles. 

Committees of the Indian Railway Conference Association were 
appointed to explore the special problems of the different railways with 
a ^iew to arriving at some measure of uniformity and submitt^ their 
reports in 1926 and 1927, Thereafter officers were placed on duty to 
expedite matters, and an abridged memorandum on the subject was dis¬ 
tributed on the railways last year. This memorandum contained a 
summary of the position in June J930 with copies of the Act and of the 
proposed Rules and supplementary instnictions, as well as different types 
of rosters, in order to give all concerned opportunities of considering the 
proposals. The Railwaj*' Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
have now been published and are being put into effect. They provide 
for the limitation of hours of work and of grants of periodical rests to cer¬ 
tain classes of railway servants, but exclude from their operation 

{a) running staff, namely :—drivers, guards and others who 
habitually work on running trains; 

(6) watchmen, watermen, sweepers and gatekeepers whose em¬ 
ployment may be declar^ to be essentially intermittent 
and of a specially light character; 

(c) persons in positions of supervision or management or in con¬ 

fidential employment; 

(d) persons employed in factories and mines coming within the 
scope of the Factories and Mines Acts, 

Application ci the Rules. 

The Rules provide that periods of rest of less than the normal 
scale may be granted in the case of permanent way and engineering 
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works staff. It is prescribed that in every calendar month these railway 
servants shall enjoy one period of rest of not less than 48 consecutive 
hours or two periods of 24 hours each. Apart from these, all continuous 
workers, with the exception m^^antime of the running staff, will enjoy 
a rest period of 24 consecutive hours per week. Essentially intermittent 
workers and supervisory staff are not given a weekly rest under the rules, 
although a number are said to enjoy it. We recommend that the weekly 
rest of not less than 24 hours provided imder the Act of 1930, subject to 
the usual emergency exceptions, should be granted to all continuous 
workers as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 

An attempt has been made to forecast the position when the 
employees of all railways, including running staff, come under the statu¬ 
tory limitations. We have been supplied by the Railway Board with a 
statement covering all employees, including those coming within the 
scope of the Factories and Mines Acts, who, as above indicated, are not 
covered by these rules. The percentages are based on an analysis of the 
figures of four of the state-managed railways on which arrangements for 
the appheation of the regulation to all excepting running staff are well 
advanced. The forecast of approximate percentages of employees, 
including running staff, when the Hours of Employment Rules have been 
fully applied is as follows :— 

Percentage. 

Employees excluded as supervisory .. .. .. 1 

Employees excluded on account of light character of work 4 

Other employees classified as in work of essentially inter¬ 
mittent character with maximum of 84 hours per week .. 15 

Classified as engaged in continuous work up to a maximum 
of 60 hours per week other than factory and mine work¬ 
ers .. .. .. .. .. o8 

- 78 

Factory and mine workers .. .. .. .. .. 22 

100 


There is little difference between railways as regards the percentages of 
employees classified under the first two categories, but the percentages 
of essentially intermittent staff varies considerably owing to variations in 
traffic density and other factors. There are differences of opinion as to 
the employment that should be scheduled as '' essentially intermittent ”, 
and statutory provision is made for the appointment of supervisors of 
railway labour whose inspection of actual working conditions under the 
new regulations should help towards improved classification of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of work under this head. As shown above, the great bulk of 
railway servants are classified as continuous workers. Excluding those 
who come within the scope of the Factories and Mines Acts, figures sup¬ 
plied indicate that, when the new rules have been fully applied, 12% of the 
continuous workers wiU be employed not more than 48 hours, 43% not 
more than 64 hours and 45% not more than 60 hours per week. Including 
factory and mine workers, it is estimated that the numbers of the con¬ 
tinuous workers employed for not more than 48, 54 and 60 hours 
respectively, will be about equal. 
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We are informed that steps are akeady bemg taken to apply 
the regulations to running staff, as well as to the rest of railway servants, 
and that instructions have been issued to provide them with a periodic 
rest by an increase in staff that will not exceed 2% of the present 
stren^h. We have been advised by the Bailway Board that, during next 
year, administrations will report the extent to which it has not been 
possible, with this increase, to apply in addition the* stipulated weekly 
limitation. In view of the years that have elapsed since the ratification 
of the Washington and Geneva Conventions and since the application 
of the provisions to workers in factories and mines, special efforts should 
now be made to put these regulations into effect as quickly as possible. In 
our opinion increased measures of uniformity of application are desirable 
and in particular it should be possible, after consulting the workers and 
their representatives, to arrive at an understanding respecting the general 
lines of classification of essentially intermittent workers. As indicated 
above, the proportion of these workers is small, and the Act of 1930 pro¬ 
vides that they cannot be employed for more than 84 hours in any week. 
We recommend that the Railway Board should reconsider the practi¬ 
cability of reducing these hours and of giving days of absence at reason¬ 
able intervals where weekly rest days cannot be given. 

Uniformity Undesirable* 

The Act of 1930 also provides that railway servants whose work 
is continuous shall not be employed for more than 60 hours in the week 
on the average in any month. Work in railways varies greatly from 
branch to branch, and it is not possible to apply to such work uniform 
treatment on the lines applicable to work in factories and mines. In 
consequence a limit designed to cover all persons employed more or less 
continuously may be too high for certain classes of work, whereas a limit 
based on the requirements of those workers from whom most is demanded 
would be unjustifiably low if generally applied. We consider that there 
are branches of employment where, by reason of the degree of concentra¬ 
tion required, the existing hours are too long. In the report of the vSelect 
Committee which considered what is now the Act of 1930, a reference 
was made to the possibility of fixing the hours of work at a lower figure 
than fifty-six hours a week for those railway servants whose duties are 
specially arduous and involve continuous concentration,” In such cases 
the aim should be to secure a weekly limit not exceeding 48 hours. 
We recommend that, as soon as experience of the altered working hours 
is available, the case of aU individual branches be examiued in turn with 
a view to determining to what extent the prevailing hours require reduc¬ 
tion, and that thereafter action be taken to secure, on all railways, 
the reduction necessary. 

A Uinoxity View. 

Mr Giff, Mr Joshi and Diwan Chaman Lall are of opinion that any 
consideration of the hours of railway workers must have regard to the 
fact that the times of begmning and finishing duty are irregular and are 
spread over both day and night. The workers operating traffic services 
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are responsible for the safety of the travelling public and it is essential 
that they should be both attentive and alert in the performance of their 
duties. Staff working the long hours prevalent on some railways must 
have considerable difficulty in maintaining the requisite standard of 
efficiency. The reduction to be effected under the Hours of Employ¬ 
ment Eules is long over-due and it is admitted that a considerable time 
will elapse before the Rules are extended to all workers. As the opera¬ 
tions would be the same, their application to a lower limit than 60 hours 
presents no adnimistrative difficulty. The question at issue is, whether 
it is reasonable to require that the hours of employment of railway 
workers should exceed the weekly limits of the general body of workers 
whose hours are regulated by statute. If regard be had both to the 
International Labour Conventions and to the general practice in other 
countries, it wiU be found that no such distinction is attempted. In 
their opinion our examination of conditions obtaining in India demon¬ 
strates that such a contention is untenable. They are, therefore, not 
prepared to subscribe to our conclusion and accordingly recommend that 
the weekly hours of continuous workers be reduced to the same level 
as they have suggested for factory and mine workers, namely, forty-eight. 

Security of Service. 

We have received a great deal of evidence on the subject of 
disciplinary action and insecurity of service. On the one side it was 
urged that existing forms of service agreements were unfair in that the 
administration was empowered to termmate service without assigning 
reasons. It was also urged that on occasions men were dispensed with 
by discharge instead of by dismissal, thereby preventing them, as dis¬ 
charged employees, from exercising rights of appeal generally accorded 
to dismissed employees. The contention is that the usual form of agree¬ 
ment gives no protection against unfeir termination of service. The 
other side of the case is smted by rhe Railway Board in recently issued 
rules and explanations regulating the discharge and dismissal of state 
railway non-gazetted government servants as follows:— 

The Railway Department being a commercial department, service in it must 
in its nature diSer from service in other government departments and continuance 
of employment must be subject to the tests and conditions enforced by large commer¬ 
cial concerns. Accordingly the power which the railway administrations possess of 
dischaiging railway servants without assigning reasons in accordance with the terms 
of their agreement, or otherwise on reduction of establishment due to fluctuations 
of traffic, simplification of the methods of work or any other cause, or on grounds 
of inefficiency, must be retained. This power, however, by its very nature 
imposes upon the competent authority the obligation to use it considerately and 
with strict justice so that the railway servants shall feel that they oan expect 
fair and reasonable treatment. A too frequent or a thoughtless recourse to it 
is apt to lead to a sense of instability of service, which is detzimental both to the 
welfare of the staff and to the efficient and economical working of railways.*’ 

Tbe partial application, however, of Fundamental Rules and other 
roles and reg^tionB to state-managed and company-managed rail¬ 
ways on no uniform plan has complicated the position and created 
service traditions and vested rights that caimot be ignored. The feeling 
of insecurity of service is a source of anxiety, which in our opinion justifies 
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further efforts being made to remove cause for complaint. Where large 
numbers of workers are employed, there must be cases in which dis¬ 
ciplinary action has to be taken, but this makes it all the more neces¬ 
sary that the workers should understand that steady work, reasonable 
efficiency and good conduct will ensure security of tenure. They should 
also feel assured that, when their service or conduct falls short of the 
required standard, opportunities for explanation will be provided, and 
that their services will not be terminated without due enquiry, and, if 
desired, ample rights of appeal to higher authorities. 

Service Agreement 

We therefore recommend tlxat all classes of workers should 
enter into a simple service agreement. This should provide for a pro¬ 
bationary period of twelve months, during which the administration 
should have the right to dispenso with the services of any workei* con¬ 
sidered unsuitable. After twelve months’ approved continuous service, 
the engagement should be confirmed and made terminable on one 
month’s notice or on payment of one month’s wages in lieu of notice. 
In addition to such other terms and conditions as may be necessary, 
there should appear in all agi‘eements a declaration to the effect that 
an employee is liable to have his service terminated in any of the 
following circumstances : — 

(1) in consequence of his conviction by a criminal court, 

(2) for serious misconduct, 

(3) for neglect of duty resulting in, or likely to result in, loss 

to Government or to a railway administration, or 
danger to life, 

(4) in particular branches for indebtedness, 

(6) for inefficiency or unsatisfactory service, 

(6) on reduction of establishment. 

We further recommend that the power of terminating an 
employee’s service should reside solely in the district and divisional 
officers or officers superior to them. It should be understood that 
reports of offences must be submitted in the ordinary course by super¬ 
vising subordinate or assistant officers. 

Appeals against Dismissal or Discharge. 

An employee having been confirmed after twelve months’ con¬ 
tinuous service, when charged with an offence which, if proved, is serious 
enough to render him liable to dismissal or discharge, diould be furnished 
with a charge sheet setting out particulars of the legation against him. 
This should be returnable within seven days of its receipt, together with an 
explanation duly signed by the recipient. The competent officer, i.a., the 
district oar divisional or superior ofl5.cer, on receipt of tite charge sheet, may 
makesuch enquiry as he thinkfl proper and, if the case is to be proceeded 
witii, summon the employee to appear before him. If the employee so elects^ 
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he should bo entitled to be accompanied by a representative of an accre¬ 
dited trade union of vliich he is a member, or by one of his fellow work¬ 
men to assist iiiiti in presenting his case at the hearing. Suitable time¬ 
limits should be fixed for the disposal of such cases, and no rule should 
diminifib the power of the competent ofihcer to suspend an employee 
where such action is necessary. An employee overstaying his authorised 
leave, or being absent from duty without leave, except in a genuine case 
of sickness, should be presumed to have left the service and to have for 
feited his right of appeal, subject lo the competent officer having dis¬ 
cretionary power. In the event of an employee being dismissed or dis¬ 
charged, he should be entitled to appeal in the first instance direct to the 
head ot his department: or Divisional Superintendent, and, in the event 
of his appeal being dismi&bed, he should have the right of further appeal 
to the Agent, who^^e d.^cision should be final. ^Vheie, however, dismissal 
involves the forfeiture of his prorident fund bonus, he should, as at pre¬ 
sent, have the right of appeal to the Eailvvay Board. An employee 
should be entitled to the same facilities for representation at these hear¬ 
ings as is accorded to him at the hearing before the competent officer. 
We suggest that the time-limit for these further appeals should not exceed 
one month from the time the decision is conveyed to the appellant; and 
within that period no appeals should be withheld from consideration and 
determination. 

Appeals against Disciplinary Action. 

There are other cases in which an employee confirmed in the 
service may be charged with an offence which, although it may not 
merit discharge or dismissal, may require more than the issue of a warn¬ 
ing. In such cases, the officer who has reason to complain should issue 
to the worker concerned a charge sheet setting out the complaint, and its 
return should be required with a written explanation wdthin seven days 
from the time of ics receipt. If it is then necessary to take disciplinary 
action such as reduction of grade, stoppage of increment or privileges or a 
fine, an order should be Uswed accordingly, but the employee should 
have the light of ai)peal to his district or divisional officer and be allowed 
the same facilities for representation at the hearing as have been indicat¬ 
ed above. The decision of the competent officei should be final, except 
in cases where a reduction of grade is decided upon. In such cases a 
right of appeal should lie to the head of the department or Divisional 
Superintendent, whose decision should be final. We recommend that 
proper records of the disciplinary action taken against worlouen should 
be kept and thar these records should be examined periodically by .ad¬ 
ministrative or personnel officers to ensure that disciplinary power is not 
abused. 

Redaction cd BSstaUi^ments. 

The only other ground for discharge requiring consideration is 
that of reduction of establishment. Circumstances may arise necesffltat- 
ing a reduction of the staff employed in the various departments. ^ This 
is a matter of policy to be decided by the administrations and in our 
opinion must be differentiated from discharges connected with disoiplma 
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or efficiency. It may, and in certain ciicumstances should, be met by 
the working of short time, the stoppage of recruiting, the operation of 
normal wastage or the retirement of staff taking their gratuity and pro¬ 
vident fund. It may be possible to arrange for the transfer of individuals 
to other departments or other railways on similar or even reduced rates 
of pay. Eeductions in staff as a rule affect more individuals than one 
and, where necessary, other things being equal, the principle of seniority 
should apply. Already on several railways registers are maintained of 
men discharged on reduction and transfers effected with other depart¬ 
ments. We should like to see this practice universally adopted, but, 
in addition, we would emphasise the necessity of careful preparation in 
advance of programmes of niaintenance aud construction in order to 
ensure stability of employment as far as possible and so mitigate the 
hardships that reductions entail. In this connection we are informed 
that the Eailway Board, in issuing the recently revised rules regulating 
the discharge and dismissal of state railway non-gazetted servants, 
recommended that any instance where it was proposed at one time 
to effect a comparatively large reduction of staff, say, 100 employees or 
more, the recognised trade union representing the interests of such em¬ 
ployees should be informed of the proposal as early as possible, with a 
general statement of the reasons for the intended reduction. 

Labour Turnover. 

We have been supplied with figures of dismissals, of discharges 
under reduction and otherwise, of labour turnover and of absenteeism 
on different railways and in different depaartments, but these have been 
compiled on so many different bases and the explanations given are so 
varied that we are not prepared to draw definite conclusions therefrom. 
We are satisfied, however, that in many departments of railway service 
the figures of discharges, turnover and absenteeism are higher than 
they should be in properly organised establishments, even after takmg 
into account the special conditions obtaining in this country. A large 
propoi'tion of railway workers, particularly the unskilled classes, are 
draTO from agriculture, and many of the gangmen and others return 
to such work, especially at sowing and harvesting times. Unauthorised 
absence amongst the lower grades appears to be a material factor in all 
the returns of labour turnover. We have already referred to the 
que'^tion of workmen overstaying authorised leave, and recommend 
that proper records should be kept to permit of a thorough examination 
of the whole problem with the object of improving the present posi¬ 
tion. In cases where workers are employed temporarily, we are in favour 
of a record of their service being maintained, wherever practicable, 
with a view to their being given priority for permanent employment. 

Works Committees and Emplc^ent Officers. 

We have already referred to questions of discharges and dis- 
^sals and of disciplinary action, and have dealt with l£e ri^ts of 
individual workers to appeal in sueffi matters to the district officer 
and the head of the department concerned and, in certain oases, to the 
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Agent and the Railway Board. There are other problems arising out of 
service conditions affecting individuals, grades and classes of workers 
tliat require adequate facilities for ventilation and settlement. The 
method of dealing with these vari<\s on different railways. Usually 
appeals or petitions are forwarded tlirough .siiper\ising subordinates 
to the executive officer concerned; sometiin(‘s they are dealt with by 
appropriate committees, and on some railways they may go up 
to the Agent. We recommend that the procedure should be made 
uniform on all railways. It is important that grievances should be 
ventilated, and we belie^'e that the local and district or divisional 
committees and railway coimcils referred to later provide «ippropriate 
channels for dealing with these problems. Establishment and employ¬ 
ment ofticei's are of great assistance to workers in this connection and we 
recommend their appointmimt on all railways. They have already 
proved theh value, especially in the large w'oikshops, and we consider 
their actmties can usefully be extended, specially if employment 
bureaux are set up to serve as a further link between the personnel 
officers and the employees in the larger centres. 

Joint Standii^ Machinery. 

Only within the last twelve years ha.s it been found advis¬ 
able 10 set up machinery^ to deal with matters of a generol nature in¬ 
volving questions of principle affecting classes or grades of workers. 
Previously matters in dispute were generally settled by direct discussion 
between the district officers and the men concerned. The economic 
disturbance and the rise in the cost of living that direct!)^ followed the 
war witnessed the rapid growth of the trade union movement amongst 
railway employees, in common with other industrial workers all over 
India. By 1919 workers had resorted to strikes in order to force increases 
of wages, and for a year or two these -were frequent. Most of them 
were the result of griovauces regarding wages and otlicr service condi¬ 
tions, some took the form of protests against discharges or dismissals 
and a small number was said to Im duo to extraneous influences, 
fn an effort to piovide means of diseussion of questions in dispute, 
a district welfare committn* was introduced in 1922 in the traffic 
department of one railway. The following year the then Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Railways advocated a scheme of co-ordinated local committees 
for the local settlement of disputes and, what \\as considered more 
important, for their prevention. He visualised in each district of the 
railway a committee composed of equal numbers of workers and of 
representatives of the administration, the work of these committees 
being co-ordinated by a central council foi* each railway. The func¬ 
tions of the committees would extend to a variety of subjects, embracing 
not only the ventilation and timely redress of grievances ])ut all matters 
connected with the vrelfare of the staff. Their recoioamendations 
would be considered by the competent authorities, and matters of a 
general nature affecting the railway system as a whole would be 
placed before the central council and the Agent, who would have in. his 
office a welfare section in the charge <rf a special officer. Early in 1924^ 
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a workshop committee was set up on one of the railways and in later 
years committees have been formed on all Class J railways, with the 
exception of two of the smaller administrations. These committees 
are differently do&ignated as shop, welfare or staff committees and, 
although there are differences of constitution and functions, the 
general principles underlying all are those indictited by the Chief 
Commissioner in 1923. In each case a commencement has been 
made with the establishment of a joint conmiittee, either in the 
Tu''*k5hop or in the traffic depaitinent, after which bimilar com¬ 
mittees have usually been organised for olher branclie-of the staff. 
We hfive receiver I a good deal of evidence as to the ad^^antages and dis¬ 
advantages of the system of joint works committees and have been 
supplied with statement^ giving particulars ot tlit subjects dealt with 
by different committee', and the manner of their disposal. These show 
that committees on stune of the railways aiv ser\dng a useful purpose 
and are meeting with a ineasuie of success, in spite of opposition on the 
part of sonte of the trade unions. It is natural that the unions should 
object to the encouragement given by the administrations to the works 
committees which the unions look upon as rival institutions, unde¬ 
mocratic in conotitution, and concerning the setting up of which they 
have not been consulted. The All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation 
observes that so-called welfare committees are set up only when the 
miions show signs of increasing activity. Although this statement 
may not be in accordance with the facts, it is worthy of remark that the 
two Class I railways on which there are no unions are the two on which 
no steps have been taken to form works committees. 

Trade Unions. 

We discuss general questions relating to trade unionism in India 
ifi a later chapter, and invite the attention of all concerned in the 
growth of the movement on railways, whether as employers or employed, 
to that chapter. There are, however, certain special questions concern¬ 
ing the relations of the railway administrations to trade unions 
which require more detailed treatment, and are best dealt 
with here. We have been supplied with particulars of trade 
unions of employees on railways which show that labour unions 
aie, or have been, in operation on ten of the Class I railways, on some 
of which as many as three or four operate at the same time. Almost 
ail are registered under the Trade Unions Act, and the majority have 
received some measure of recognition by the adininistratioiis 
concerned. Many railway trade imions came into existence during 
the period 191ft—21. Although some ceased to exist after short 
spells of active life and others marked time except for occasional efforts at 
direct action, several of those now in existence are actively looking after 
the interests of their members and show promise of improved organisation 
and usefulness. There is an increasing tendency to look for office-beaiers 
and executive officers from amongst union members actually engaged 
in railway work, and with more experience some of the office-bearers 
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and representatives of the unions that gave evidence before us should do 
much to improve the eflteotiveness of their organisations. There can be 
no doubt that, within the last few years, the appomlment of special 
establishment and employment officers and other movements for the im¬ 
provement of laboiu* conditions on railways have been due in a la^e 
measure to the sustained pressure of trade union executives. The All- 
India Bailwaymen’s Federation, in particular, though not a registered 
body under the Trade Cnions Act, has been taking an active part in col¬ 
lective bargaining with railway authorities. Having affiliated to it 
trade unions of men working on all but two of the Class I railways and with 
an alleged membership of 100,000. it has been able to exercise consider¬ 
able iiSluence, and arrangements have been made for half-yearly con¬ 
ferences with the Eailway Board for the discussion of matters affecting 
wages and conditions of service of railway employees as a whole. The 
Federation “ desires that there should be frequent consultations between 
employers* and workers’organisations in regard to staff matters to mini¬ 
mise misunderstanding and consequent urJiappy relations. The railway 
unions’ right to speak on behalf of their members must be recognised 
irrespective of the fact whether the grievances discussed are general or 
individual.” Since the inception of trade unionism on the railways, 
the question of recognition has been a bone of contention between the 
unions and the administrations. The Eailways’ position is thus indicated 
in the memorandum of the Railway Board :— 

“ Oenerallj’- the attitude of the Railway Board is that unions conducted on sound 
trade union principles ought to be encouraged and that the registration of a union 
under the Trade Unions Act should predispose a railway admhdstration to recog¬ 
nise a union, though the d^ee of such recognition must necessarily depend on 
the extent to t^hich such union is really representative of the class or classes of staff 
which it is supposed to represent. The representation of individual grievances by 
tmions is not encouraged since it is considered that adequate machinery for dealing 
with these already exists, individuals having the recogni^ official channels through 
vihich they can seek redress. On the other hand no definite ban has been laid on 
administrations in this resect, and there are many instances of individual griev¬ 
ances put up by a union being enquired into. There is at present little uniformity 
with regard to the extent to which individual railways enteriuto relation with their 
unions, not is it possible or expedient that standardisation should be imposed until 
some uniformity exists in the constitution and activities of the various Associa¬ 
tions **. 

Generally speaking, theie is ground for the complaint that at legfib 
some of the administrations expect a higher standivrd of efficiency, respon¬ 
sibility and orpnisation from the trade unions than can reasonably be 
expected at this stage in their development. We deal in another chapter 
with the desirability of stimulating the growth of healthy trade unionism, 
with the principles governing the recognition of unions and with whar 
is involved in recognition, AVe believe that a more generous policy 
in respect of recognition would be to the advantage of 
concerned in railway vrork, and we commend this matter to the 
careful consideration of administrations and unions. These bodies 
should also arrive at an understanding concerning the extent 
of the facilities to be given to union officers and members actively 
engaged in promoting organisation. In the past, askance has 
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taken tlie form of special passes and leave, permission to use notice 
boards and to hold union meetings in railway in'stitutes and on railway 
premises, freedom of action for enrolment of members, so long as there 
is no interference with the duties of the railway staff, and free access to 
railway officers. There has been, however, no unifomiity of practice. 
\Ye believe that a stage has been reached in the development of 
some imions where facilities of this kind might with advantage be con- 
ceded. 

Relations between Administrations and Workers. 

There still remains for consideration the question of regulat¬ 
ing the relations between the Railway Board and administrations and 
the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and individual trade unions. 
This involves the right of workers to make full use of whatever machinery 
is available for bringing forward and remedying grievances and disputes 
of every description. Whether by direct appeal to superior officers, by 
means of joint committees or by trade union agency, the workers must 
feel that complaints will receive due consideration. In order that no 
sense of grievance or cause for dispute may remain outstanding, we con¬ 
sider the time has arrived to set up joint standing machinery that, as 
far as possible, will incorporate methods already in existence. While 
appreciating the efforts hitherto made to provide means of discussion 
and settlement of matters in dispute between the administrations and 
their employees, we caimot help noticing the absence of co-ordination 
between the different agencies. At the base of the present structure 
are joint committees and indi^ddual trade unions competing for the 
goodwill of the workers. The committees receive support from the 
local officers of administrations, some of whom give little or no active 
encouragement to the local trade union movement, which as a rule 
is in opposition to the present system of joint committees. At the apex 
of the structure, on the other hand, are the Railway Board and the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation discussing schemes for improving the 
conditions of workers, vdth no visible linlc on tlie employers’ side be¬ 
tween the local conciliation machinery and the negotiating agency at the 
top. This is not due to the fact that no intervening machinery exists, 
for, apart from the Agents of Class I railways with whom the Railway 
Board holds periodical discussions, there exists another co-ordinating 
agency in the Indian Railway Conference Association which dates 
back to 1879 and has met regularly since 1902. Besides meeting annually 
to discuss inter alia questions of uniformity in dealing with staff matters, 
this Association appoints standing and special committees which in 
recent w*ai*s have coiisideied difficult questions such as the application 
of the Hours of Work and the Weekly Rest Conventions. The Railway 
Board informs us that ""thepowers of the Association are only consulta¬ 
tive so far as these matters are concerned, but there is every likelihood 
that the facilities for roimd-table discussion which the Association pro¬ 
vides will in future be realised to a greater extent in the solution of the 
many problems which are arising in the sphere of railway labour This 
indicates a development with which we are in sympathy. 
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Constitutioa ol New Machinery. 

We feel it is wrong in principle for the Railway Member of the 
Government of Iivliu or the Railway Bor.rd whieh represents the Gov¬ 
ernment to enter inlo direct discussion of working conditions with repre¬ 
sentatives of the w’orkers imtil the n'spoiisiblo for the running of 

th^ railways have luul an oppoitimitv of a rouiuUal>1o (‘onferenco with 
these reprcseiitati\^*s. The Tndiau Railway (V)nf(‘reii<*e Association 
and the All-India Raih\aTOien\s Ft*deraTion are ])odies wlitTcby a 
Joint Standing Central Boai‘d can be formed in tiie best interests of all 
coticoLned. We tliendoic rtcommeiid the iiitiodiK tion oi maehinery for 
d'-cliiio with indnstrial iclatlons on laiUvays v\hieli will piovidc for Ihe 
constitution of a Joint Standing (Vntial Roaid t(» vdiicli rtpresentcrives 
oi the Agents and of tliv. w’uikeis shonhl be elected in e<|ual piopotrions. 
Tcklug exi^tlnu oTnanisations into actoiml, we lecomiueiid tliat the 
rein^s'‘ntaTu’es oi die Ag*‘nts sliould be rdectod bv the Jndiaii Radway 
Conference Association ami those of the woikers by the AU-lndia Raii- 
w'aymen's Federation an<l that, as far as possible, representatives should 
have practical knowledge of railway v\o^kiiig. Neitlur side should have 
more than one representative coiuieeted with any one railway. The 
Chahman and Yic ^-C’hainnau should lie appointed by and from the 
members forming the Central Board, suitable airangemeiits being made 
for the earrj’ing out of secrotaiial duties. In this conned ion, we observe 
that verbatim reports of the proceedings of the meetings of repr<‘sentatives 
of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation with tlio Railway Member 
and the Railway Board have been printed and pulilislicd. "While 
it ih necessary for a record to be kept- of decisions and of the 
more important points emergiiig from the discussions, thor(‘ is much 
to be said aoainst printing and publishing nthaim speeches of 
members of a joint conference. Wo advise tliat this practice 
should not bo followed at meetings of the Central Board or of any 
other sections of the joint standing maehiiuuT. Th(^ functions of the 
proposed Joint Standing Central Boar<l should ])(‘ to consider and, wdiere 
possible, to effect a settlement of general <|uestions common to all railways 
and of matters common to one or more grades of labours whore it has not 
been found possible to reach aiireeinent in the Railway Councils of indi¬ 
vidual svhtenis. Such differences would ctune up aut6umti<*a]ly before 
the Central Board, which would also receive and consider joint references 
from Railway Councils. Where a dispute is apprehended on any railway, 
if the matter is not capable of settlement by its Railway Council, it 
should be refeired automatically to the Central Board, it being 
agreed that no stoppage of labour either by strilce oi look-out should 
take place pending consideration by the Central Board or, in the event 
of failure to reach agreement, pending the decision of the Tribunal to be 
aet up. 

In the event of the Central Board failing to reach agreement, 
we recommend that, if either party so desires, the dispute should be re¬ 
ferred to a Tribunal, We suggest that this Tribunal be composed of five 
representatives from each side of the Central Board, together wilh other 
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five persons from outside, unconnected with railway administration or 
railway workers or their associations. Of the latter, two should be nomi¬ 
nated by each side of the Central Board, and the fifth and last member 
should be selected by both sides of the Board to act as an independent 
Chairman ; failiiis an agreeil nomination, the Chairman should be appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India. 

Railway Councils and Committees, 

We ha\(‘ dealt lirst with thf‘ constitution of the Central Buaru, 
partly because wo ar(* strongly of the opinion that such joim standing 
nnchinery is to be profcirocl to the existing method of negotiatincr be¬ 
tween the central controlling authorities and the representatives of 
railway wo3*kers, and ])artly bouauso it is desirable to show clearly the 
nature of the ojganisaiion we Iiave in view for dealing vdth disputes of 
major questions that have proved incapable of settlement on in^vi<lual 
railways. At the same time we consider it an equally essential pait of 
the scheme that provision should bo made on each railway for the due 
consideration of diffonnicos of opinion arising there. We recommend 
that tliis should lake tlio form of a Railway Council working in conjunction 
with divisional or district and local oi woiks committees, in order to cover 
the whole field of imlustrial relations. Here, however, it is obvious that, 
if these bodies are to be fully representative, they must be elected by and 
jErom the wliole of the workers concerned. The object of cieating this 
portion of the scheme is to give all workers opportunities of ventilating 
grievances as they arise and to give them or their direct representatives 
opportunities of discussing the conditions under which their work 
should be carried on. In onr opinion it would be a mistake to limit these 
opportunitic's to minorities. Bor this reason w’e recommend that all 
workers should be eligible for election to the proposed Railway Council 
and committees. At the same time we suggest that, where theie is a 
recognised trade union r<*presenting the interests of employees, the workers’ 
lepresentatives on any divisional or district and local or works committee 
should, if they so desins be entitled to have the assistance of an officer 
of the union in discussing questions on the agenda of any committee 
meeting. In the c‘as(* of Railway OoimciLs, we recommend that, where 
there is a rt'cogniscd trad<' union, the Agent of a railway should consult 
the officers of the union as to the constitution of his Railway Council and as 
to the extent of the direcjt representation to which the union should be 
entitled on the council. Failing agi*eement in this connection, the matter 
should be referred to the Joint Standing Central Board, froin whom advice 
may also be taken in the event of more than one union desiring recogni¬ 
tion and representation on any railway. 

It is uimeoessary to indicate here divisions of function's by 
specifying different matters suitable for discussion by Railway Councils and 
committees, or the types of constitution to be adopted. The expeiience 
gained from the working of existing joint committees is available, and 
we recominend that the proposed Joint Standing Central Board should 
take into consideration the constitutions and functions of the different 
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Loclies to be set up. As we believe it essential to tbe working of 
conciliation machinery that meetings should be held at regular intervals 
and that, wherever possible, specified time limits should be fixed for 
dealing vith questions at each stage, we recommend that these points 
should leceive particular attention when the constitution of the machin¬ 
ery under consideration. 

Contractors. 

We have dealt elsewhere in this ioi>ort with matters which 
a&ct railway employees in common with other industrial workers and 
Lo not propose to refer to them here, except in so far as they have a 
special bearing on railway conditions. >Some work is given out on con¬ 
tract. and in certain branches of railway service this cannot be avoided. 
We recommend substituting departmental for contract labour, wherever 
practicable. There are departments in which work done under 
contract might be materially reduced. In the commercial department 
it is particularly inadvisable that station masters or other railway 
officers should be given contracts for loading and unloading goods or for 
the supply of porters. Equally unsatisfactory is the system of employing 
contractors as cashiers and of allowing them and their pay clerks to 
take the place o( depai-tmental staff in paying wagevS to workers. 

Evictions. 

We have dealt in a later chapter with the question of housing. 
Here we need only refer to one phase to which our attention was drawn, 
namely, that of eviction. The scarcity of housing adds to the difficul¬ 
ties facing railways when it becomes necessary to serve notices of eviction 
upon workers who have been discharged or who have ceased attending 
to their duties. Under the Indian Railways Act, an administration 
can apply to a magistrate, but we are informed that it is only on rare 
Dccasionss that recomse has l)eeu had to legal proceedings for eviction of 
a rail way servant. We feel sure this power wdll l>o resorted to only after 
givinu due reuarcl to all the circumstances. 

Health and Wel&re. 

A separate chapt<‘r is given to the health of imlustrial woj-kers and 
there is no need to sti*ess hor<' the fact that the preservation of the health 
of the staff and the preventionof epidemic diseases in railw’ay settlements 
have a very important bearing on the efficient and economic working of 
railways. In recent yea]*s the Railway Board and the administrations 
have been giving special attention to Improvement of medical and sanitary 
arrangements. Figures have been supplied showing that the twelve 
Class I railways give gi'tmts for health and welfare pui*poses amount¬ 
ing to a crore of rupees annually, tliis amount being taken wholly from 
revenue, with the exception of about Rs. 6 lakhs from fine funds. 
Almost 50% of this expenditure is devoted to medical relief and more 
ihm 25% to sanitation; during the last six years the cost of medical 
relief has mcreaised by 30%. We are in entire agreement with the Rail¬ 
way Board as to the advantages of having on each railway a whale-time 
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medical staff, wliicli should be responsible not only for medical treat¬ 
ment but also for tlie supervision of health and sanitation in all direc¬ 
tional. We therefore I'erommend that all railway medical officers should 
be definitely precluded from private practice, except in the case of families 
of railway servants, as we consider that full scope exists in the railway 
service for all their time and energies. In view of the character of the 
duties required of these officers, the importance of public health qualifica¬ 
tions should be recognised by all administrations. Chief Medical Officers, 
in particular, should be required to devote more time to inspections. 

Welfare Committees. 

Apart from the need of ereatiiig machinery to form a lint: 
between the administration and the workers with regard to the settle¬ 
ment of grievances and the prevention of industrial disputes, develop¬ 
ments in welfare work have called for organisations intended to encourage 
the staff to participate in welfare activities. Reference has already been 
made to the formation on various railways of staff committees, staff 
welfare committees and staff councils. In addition, on almost all 
railways sanitary committees have been formed at various centres; these 
meet periodically and make suggestions for improving health conditions 
in the railway colonies. On the South Indian Railway the jurisdiction 
of these sanitary committees has been extended to include all matters 
relating to the comfort and well-being of the railway communities, the 
expenses iucurred being borne by the railway administration. Although 
the local medical officer is always a member, the organisation of local 
and sanitary committees is often placed under the engineering depart¬ 
ment, on tho gi'ound that it is considered best fitted to supervise the 
general conditious of the quarters and to correct deficiencies. The 
duties of these committees are only advisory and the executive charge 
of sanitation and health should always remain in the hands of the medical 
department. It seems desirable to extend the functions of all local 
committees to welfare work. We consider that both Chief and District 
medical officei*s should take an active part in encouraging this work and 
in stimulating local interest in the general advance of the health and 
welfare of the railway commiuiities. On more than one railway the 
election of w^orkers to tlie committees by the votes of fellow workers has 
proved of value, and we recommend that, wherever possible, each cum- 
mittee should have a proportion of elected members representative of 
different 0^*5808 of workers living within the area it serves. 

Statistics. 

While acknowledging the ready assistance given by tlie 
Railway Board and its officers, we feel attention must be tlraun 
to the necessity for information concerning staff matters being 
made more readily available in published reports. S‘or many years- 
the annual reports by the Railway Board on the working of Indian 
railways have given operating and financial figures in considerable detail, 
but it is only within the past year or two that staff statistics have 
been published to any extent. These consist mainly of statements- 
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designed to stow the progress made in Indiani^ation and in the 
recruitment of minority eommnnities and giv’e very little information 
as to vages and staff costs in different branches of the service. 
We find an absence of miiformitv in nomenclature vhich prevents 
exact comparisons being made of the numbers of emplovees and of 
working costs in the diffeient de^iartments of the various railways. 
We therefore recommend that an effort should be made to standardise 
nomenclature and practice so as to obtain comparable returns on which 
to base analyses of numbers aud costs of staff. Figures sbould be 
roaiUlv available sbo^Ting salaries and wages separate from provident 
fuud contributions and gratuities and also giving particulars of eon- 
tiactnr lalioia employed in different branches. Statistics of labour 
tiuiio'' cr and ot absenteeism, showing whether these are due to siclcness 
or otherwise, should also be carefully maintained and analvsed in order 
that these mattein nuy receive the necesstirv attention. 

Condiision. 

Many of the recommendations and suggestions contained in 
this Report must, if adopted, ultimately result in increased working 
costs, unless economies are effected in other directions. On some rail- 
uavs the cumulative effect will be more serious than on others more 
favourably placed as regards traffic and working facilities. Working 
expenses and staff costs have alteady materially increased and the 
recent falling off in traffic receipts vull make this still more apparent. 
In India cheap transit has always been and must continue to be 
recognised as a necessity. From a study of the statements at our 
disjiosal we are satisfied that in various branches economies can 
be effected which will go a long way to meet the increased expenditure 
to be incurred in other directions. There is room for greater individual 
effort and, with continued attention to working conditions, there is 
no re<ison why improved organisation and increased efficiency should 
not permit of most of our recommendations being carried out in the 
ne<tr future. The fall in prices has already increased the piuchasing power 
•of wages and, with increased earning capacity, we believe that 
woikers on Indian railways will realise and respond to the need for 
gieater efficiency. There will be difficulties to overcome and occasions 
when patient consideration and negotiation will be necessary; but, with 
goodwill and common effort, we believe that all concerned in the 
de’ elopmeut of Indian railways will benefit from a general acceptance 
of the principles indicated in this Report. 
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CHAPTER XL—TRANSPORT SERVICES AND PUBLIC WORKS. 

AVe dovote this chapter maialy to the industrial labour emploredt 
in transport services other than railways and deal in turn with maritune 
shipping, inland steam navigation, docks, tramways and motor trans¬ 
port by road. After discussing these, we add .some observations on public 
woiks. 


Employment of Indian Seamen. 

The statement on the following page gives the number and toH“ 
nage of all steam vessels and sailing vessels which entered or eleaied in the 
ive important ports of India with cargo or in ballast in 1929-30. As 
the table indicates, the great bulk oi the tonnage is registered outside 
India, particularly in Great Britain. The steamers registered in In«tia 
form about 5% of the total tonnage cleared at the mam poits and le- 
present, for the most part, small craft. Some evidence was tendered 
to ns regarding the conditions of labour at sea on ships registered outside 
British Mdia. We recognise the importance of such questions, but they do 
not come within our terms of reference and we must leave their consi¬ 
deration to the Governments concerned. We have, however, regarded 
it as our duty to consider the conditions affecting seamen whil** on 
shore, and particularly the control of their recruitment. The leeriut- 
ment of Indian seamen is at present virtually confined to the poits of 
Calcutta and Bombay. Wlien seamen are required to fill vacancies at 
other ports, they are sent from these two principal ports. During tlm thiee 
years from 1926-27 to 1928-29, the average number of seamen eimaged in 
Calcutta was 58,300 a year and in Bombay 34 600. The crew on 1 o.ii 1 
the larger ships works in three groups—^the deck crew, the engine-ioom 
crew and the saloon crew. The tleck crew and the engine-ioom work 
under scrangi responsible to the Chief Ofticer and the Chief Engineer, espt c- 
tivelv, and the saloon crew under a butler responsible to the Purser or 
Chief Steward. With the exception of a proportion of Goans in the saloon 
crews, the Calcutta crews consist of Beimali Miisalnuns, andeome prin¬ 
cipally from Eastern Bengal. The Bomhav deck crows come from vaiion- 
parts of the West Coast, some crews being Hindus and others Miihalmans. 
The engine-room crews ar'e Musahnans, many of v, horn come from the 
Punjab and the North-AVest Erontier Province to serve theP. und <). 
Steam Navigation Company. The saloon crews ar'e mainly Goans lo 
origin. For many years all persons, with the exception of Shipping llas- 
teis, owners, masters and mates of ships or regular servants of owniu® 
have been prohibited from engaging or supplying seamen imless they 
have been specially licensed for the purpose. 
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The Seamea’s Becruitment Comnuttee. 

The question of the recruitment of seamen in India came under the 
consideration of Government and the Indian LegiNlature in 1921 on the 
adoption by the Second Session of the International Labour Conference 
at Genoa in 1920 of a Draft Convention regarding facilities for finding 
employment for seamen. The Legislatoi'e did not recommend ratifica¬ 
tion of the Convention, but suggested that ** an examination should be 
undeitaken without delay of the methods of recruitment of seamen at 
the different points, in order that it may be definitely ascertained whether 
abuses exist and whether those abuaes aie susceptible of remedy As a 
result, a committee, known as the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee, was 
appointed in 1922. At this time reciuitment was conducted in Bombay 
through a single firm of licensed brokers. In Calcutta the principal 
comi)any concerned carried on recruitment through special servants of 
its oym and the other companies utilised the services of one of the local 
licensed brokers. The serangs and butlers were selected by the ofiieers 
concerned and the latter were also responsible for approving the crew ; 
but in practice the selection of the crew rested mainly with the serangs 
and butlers. After investigations in Bombay and Calcutta, the Commit¬ 
tee found that this system had led to grave abuses and were unani¬ 
mous in recommending an entirely new system which did not involve the 
employment of intermediaries. They recommended the setting up o: 
employment bureaux under officers with practical marine experience. 

Method of Becraitment Becommended. 

As regards the method of recruitment, the Committee recom¬ 
mended that, in the case of the leading ratings (ue,, serangs and butlf^rs , 
the shipping companies should be allowed to nominate anyone who had 
been discharged from a ship of the same line not more than three months 
before, but if they failed to do so, the selection was to be made from a 
fair proportion of men from the top of the roster maintained by the bureau 
for that line. The object of this recommendation was. as stated by the 
Committee, ‘‘ to encourage lines to give men, as far as possible, continuity 
of employment and to ensure that each man on the list shall have his 
claims regularly considered So far as seamen were concerned, the 
Committee recognised that in Bombay the crews, especially the deck 
crews, were closely attached to particular serangs, frequently coming 
from the same or neighbouring villages and forming almost a family on 
board. They therefore proposed to interfere with the serangt power of 
nomination only in the case of a particular type of crew. In Calcutta, 
on the other hand, they bdieved that there was no close attachment 
between the se^amg and his crew, and proposed a ^tem whereby the 
seamen woidd be taken by roster from a roister maintained for the line 
concerned and from a general register. At the same time shipowners were 
to be free to take men who had been discharged from ships of the same 
line not more than a month previoi^y. TMs scheme, had it worked 
satisfactorily, would have tended to encourage continaity of employment 
by giving the shipowners the choice between selecting the crew from 
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ihotiQ most recently discharged, and having the crew selected on an 
AtOitrary system which might give a miscellaneous crew. The Committee 
also recommended that bribery, whether indirect or direct, to obtain 
employment as seamen should be regarded as a serious offence punishable 
with a considerable term of imprisonment. 

Action on Committee's Report. 

The main object of the scheme was understood to bo the eli¬ 
mination of the bribery which the Committee believed to exist on an 
extensive scale, and attention was concentrated on Calcutta where the 
anuses were said to be much more serious than in Bombay. From the 
start the scheme met with a large amount of opposition and criticism. 
The difficulties in the way of preparing a register were serious, and it 
was telt in many quarters that it would be impossible to restrict, in the 
maimer contemplaced by the Committee, the power of the serang over 
the selection ot his own crew. Alter protracted discussion with the 
local Government and other interests, the Government of India ap- 
pomted in 1924 an officer of the Mercantile Marine as Shipping Master 
to re-organise the Shipping Office at Calcutta, and inbtructed him to 
examine the question of the establishment of a recruitment bureau. 
They considered that it would be inadvisable to proceed further with the 
recommendations of the Committee imtil the Shipping Masters had 
gained some experience of the system ot recruitment and had made some 
progress with the registration of seamen. At a later date an assistant 
10 the Shipping Master was appointed at Bombay to deal with the ques¬ 
tion ot recruitment. 


Orders of Government. 

In 1929 the Government of India issued their orders on the 
recommendations of the Seamen’s Eecruitment Committee. Under 
these orders, which were framed after consultation with the shipping 
:ompaiiies, the leading ratings betwigs and butlers) are recruited 
either direct by the shipowners or through the Shipping Office. A 
broker must not be employed in my capacity in the selection of these 
-i-en. and the companies undertake that preference will, as far as 
puasible, be given to men who have been longest out of employment 
The Shipping Master has no power to interfere in the selection, but we 
are informed that, as far as possible, the shipping companies endeavour 
to honour this undertaking. Recruitment is made through the Shipping 
Office where shipowners or their agents are unable to the arrange¬ 
ments necessary for the registration of their men. The Shipping Offices 
maintain employment registers of serangs and butlers ; the shipowners, 
their agents or the ship’s officers select their men at an open muster. 
Here, too, there is no compulsion, but it is stated that iu practice an 
endeavour is made to give preference to those longest out of emplo 3 maent. 
In the recruitmmit of lower ratings, there is no interference or control. 
The general practice is for the serang or butler to produce candidates in 
excess of the number required and for the Marine Superintendent or the 
ship’s officers to select from the men thus produced. 
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Improvemeate Effected. 

Although the licensed brokers and other intermediaries have 
not been abolished, as recommended by fche Seamen’s Eecmitment 
Committee, their powers, have been curtailed. They are no longer 
given any voice in the selection of the higher ratings, and it is no longer 
customary for them to supply the lower ratings, except where vacancies 
occur immediately prior to a vessel’s departure. But in Calcutta 
the greatest improvement has been in connection with the system of 
advances to seamen at the time of recruitment. Formerly, a seaman 
recruited through a broker received from him a hand-note, usually for 
one month’s pay, of which half was not payableimtil sometime aftothe 
ship sailed. The seaman who needed the money in cash had to pay a 
substantial rate of discount to money-lenders or others to secure this. 
Advance notes have now been abolished, and the broker is required to 
pay to the seaman, when signing on, the full advance in cash of a month’s 
wages. For this he receives a fixed commission from the shipping com¬ 
panies. 

Extent o! Bribery. 

The evidence we received on the question of the prevalence 
of l)ribery was conflicting. The seamen’s representatives were unani¬ 
mous in the view that there had been no improvement since 1922 ; on 
the other hand, the Shipping Masters and the shipping companies 
were of opinion that, whilst bribery in recruitment had not itoge- 
ther disappeared, it was by no means serious. It was even main¬ 
tained by the companies that the picture drawn by the Seamen’s Recruit¬ 
ment Committee was exaggerated. It was not possible for us to sift the 
truth from these conflicting statements, particularly as we had been 
supplied with no figures that could be compared with those collected by 
the 1922 Committee. But the present system represents an improve¬ 
ment in method on the old one, in that, if properly worked, it will 
bring the employer and the employed a stage closer together than was 
the case when the brokers were responsible for engagement. But it 
does not seem to us to bo designed to remove one of the basic causes of 
bribery, namely, fche large volume of unemployment amongst seamen. So 
long as this remains, the temptation to offer a bribe is not likely to be 
diminished, and, quite apart from itb connection with bribery, the 
reduction of unemployment appears to be essential if labour in this in- 
diistry is to be placed on a satisfactory footing. 

Unemidoymeat 

The present conditions are in large measure the result of the war 
which, by increasing the demand for seamen’s labour, led to a large in¬ 
crease in the supply. After the termination of the war, the demand fell 
rapidly, with the result that the number of seamen was far in excess of 
the openings available. The Committee of 1922 drew attention to the 
serious unemployment then prevailing, and, as we have stated, its recom¬ 
mendations were so framed as to encourage practically continuous em¬ 
ployment to a limited number of men. We do ^not think that these 
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recommendations took sufficient account of the desire of many seamen 
to spend between voyages comparatively long periods in their villages 
and their value as a check to unemployment was further weakened by 
the encouragement which the roster system would have given to the 
old and the inefficient seamen to remain on the waiting list. But when 
the Committee’s recommendations were rejected as impracticable, the 
importance of ensuring that the system adopted should operate to reduce 
unemplojmeiit seems to ha\e been overlooked. With one exception, 
the steps taken in the last few years have not been calculated to have chis 
effect, and the problem to-day is as serious as it was in 1922. In Bombay, 
according to the estimabe ol the Indian Seamen’s Union, which appears 
to be approximately correct, there is employment at any one time for 
only one-third of the number available for employment. In the Ship¬ 
ping Office we found a number of mangs and butlers who, in spite of their 
previous satisfactory service, had been out of employment for periods 
varying from one to four years. The Shipping Master informed ns that 
he had no control over new recruits whose names were being entered in 
the register, even though it was certain that no emplo 5 anent would be 
available for the majority of them for a considerable time. 

Position in Calcutta. 

In Calcutta the position is equally unsatisfactory. According 
to the estimate of the Shipping Master, only about one-fourth of the 
total number seeking employment can hope to be successful. Here too 
there was for long liie same indiscriminate registration of new recruits. 
From the 1st July 1922 to the end of 1926 over 29,600 new men were 
granted certificates to enable them to go to sea, while the number of those 
who succeeded in obtaining employment at sea during these years was 
less than 16,000. The position would have been even worse but for the 
fact that from 1926 the Shipping Master, on his own authority, stopped 
further registration of new recruits, except at the request of the officers 
of the ships on whose articles they were to be signed on. As a result of 
this action, the number of new men registered in the course of a year has 
fallen from 10,000 to about 5,000. An attempt has been made at Calcutta 
to construct a register of seamen, presumably in order to ascertain 
the numbers available and possibly to facilitate employment by roster. 
But the register in its present form is unwieldy and of questionable 
value; it includes the names of seamen who entered service as early 
as 1887, many of whom are now dead or have voluntarily retired 
from sea service. The Shipping Master declared that he had no autho¬ 
rity to remove a name from the register and that his instractions 
were to register all seamen. As a result he had perforce inserted the 
names of men who had been out of employment Eoi* periods extending 
to 16 and 16 years and who were obviously unfitted for further sea 
service. 

Prindple of fiotation. 

The problem has been aggravated by the tendency to concede 
the demand that seamen should be employed in rotation in order to 
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secure an equitable distribution of tbe available employment. This, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, would mean that no seaman could be 
allowed to remain in employment for any long period as he would thereby 
deprive another of his turn. Indeed, one of the demands put forward by 
the Indian Seamen’s Union was that no seamen should be allowed to 
continue in emplojTnent for a period of more than 12 months at a time. 
We sympathise with the desire of the union to secui'e equal chances 
of emplo 3 riiient for all its members, but the principle of rotation which 
is advocated by them is not in the true interests of the men av 
any rate so long as they are as numerous as is the case to-day. In 
Bombay, where most effort has been made to follow this principle, the 
evils of unemployment have not diminished. A rigid system of rotation, 
combined with the limitation of the period of continuous employment, 
would mean that no seaman could hope to be employed for more than one 
year out of every three or four. Such a policy would make every seaman 
an inefecient and starved worker. It would also react unfairly on those 
who, by their industry and diligence, would otherwise secure reasonably 
continuous employment. 

Redudaon of TTnemployment. 

The primary need is the elimination of surplus seamen until a 
stage IS reached when the numbers are such that, on the one hand, all 
the reasonable needs of the mdustry are satisfied and, on the other, cap¬ 
able seamen are assured of reasonable regularity of employment. Any 
reduction in numbers from tbe present level must involve some hardship, 
and the object should be to devise a scheme which will be as equitable as 
possible. The most obvious method is the stopping of fresh recruitment, 
which could be practised for a number of years without reducing the total 
number below the reasonable requirements of the industry. But the 
cessation of all fresh recruitment for a long period would be unwise For, 
apart from the difficulty of resistm^ the reasonable claims of seamen, 
whose families have for generations followed this calling, to secure the 
enrolment of their sons, the result might be to break the valuable con¬ 
nections which the industry maintams with various recruiting areas in 
India. We consider, however, that fairly drastic action is necessaiy 
at the present stage, and recommend that, beginning as soon as possible, 
no fre^ continuous discharge certificate should be issued for twelve 
months, unless the Shipping Master is satisfied that the newcomer is 
actually required for employment and that suitable men are not already 
available. Thereafter continuous discharge certfficates should be issued 
only to persons for whom posts are available, and the Shipping Master 
should use his influence to discourage the introduction of an unnecessarily 
large number of fresh recruits. The numbers of seamen available should 
be carefully watched, and, if the other measures which we propose are 
not efficacious, there should be, after a suitable break, a further period 
of 12 months in which fresh recruitment is again restricted. 

Registration in the Shipping Office. 

For the control of recruitment some system of registration it 
essential. We recommend that, in mamtaining the registers, the Shipping 
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Masters slioiild be autborised to exclude from them ail seamen who have 
not been in employment for three years, and that, to begin with, a seaman 
should be sfcruol: off the register automatically on the expiry of three 
years from his last discharge. We have suggested this comparatively 
long period in order to avoid undue hardship to men who, through no 
fault of their own but owing to the existing system, have been out of em¬ 
ployment for a long time. But the period should be steadily reduced 
year by year. The rate of reduction should depend on a constant review 
of the position, but we suggest the possibility of reducing the period by 
6 montr s each year until it has reached 18 months. This would involve for 
the first year keeping seamen on the register who have not been three 
years out of employment: during the second year the register would be 
restricted to seamen who have not been more than 2^ years out of 
employment: during the third year to those who have not been 2 years 
out of employment and from the fourth year to those who have not 
been more than 18 months unemployed. 

The Employer's Choice* 

So far as the method of recruiting is concerned, we recommend 
that the shipping companies should have liberty of choice from men who 
have been m there employment within a specified period. We would put 
this period in the first instance at 2 years, and the aim should be to 
reduce it steadily until it has reached 9 months. Here again the 
speed of reduction must be determined by circumstances, the effect of 
each reduction being carefully watched. At the initiation of the system, 
the company would be able to select any men who had been discharged 
from one ot their ships not less than 24 months previously, while after the 
necessary period of adjustment their freedom of choice would be restricted 
to men who had served on one of their ships during the last 9 months. If 
they were unable to complete a crew by the employment of such men, they 
should be required to recruit the men they needed through the shipping 
office, which would select them from those on the live register. We hope 
that this system will reduce the nmnber of seamen with reasonable speed 
to less than t\rice the niunber that are required at sea at any time. A 
substantial margin must always remain to allow of seamen from time 
to time spending periods at their homes. The final periods of 18 months 
suggested in the preceding paragraph and 9 months suggested in 
this are both tentative ; after the scheme was in operation, experience 
might show that different periods were better, and there should always 
be a readiness, if necessity arose, to alter the periods in consultation 
with representatives of both sides. It ^vill probably be advisable to deter¬ 
mine the extent of reduction of the periods for any year at least a year 
ahead, so that seamen could be warned on being discharged. 

Abolition of Licensed Brokers. 

We consider that there is now no further justification for the 
employment of licensed brokers in the recruitment of seamen. Where the 
supply of labour is considerably in excess of the demand, the necessity 
for re^ruiters^and labour suppliers no loiager exists. The powers of the 
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licensed brokers in the engagement ol seamen have now been curtailed, and 
their employment as intermediaries is restricted almost entirely to the 
supply of men to fill vacancies occurring among the lower ratings imme¬ 
diately prior to the vessel’s departure. But we do not think that an inter¬ 
mediary is necessary even to this limited extent. Desertions at this stage 
are not numeious ; any shipping companies who are unable to make their 
own arrangements for the supply of the necessary men should be able to 
secure the assistance of the Shipping Master for this purpose. We recom¬ 
mend that the licenses granted under section 24 of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act be not renewed. 

Allotment of Wag^. 

Indian seamen have hitherto failed to secure the benefit of the 
provisions of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act relating to the allotment 
of wages. Under this Act, a seaman may allot, by means of a stipulation 
in the articles of agreement, any portion of his wages not exceeding one- 
third to a relative or a member of his family. We were informed that this 
provision had been little used, and the Shipping Master at Calcutta stated 
that he had not yet issued a single allotment note in favour of Indian 
seamen. As far as we can gather, no effort has been made to encourage 
seamen to take advantage of a provision which was intended for their 
benefit. We recommend that, as far as possible, seamen should be in¬ 
formed of the existence of this arrangement and encouraged by Shipping 
Masters to make more extensive use of it. Further, as the home of the 
Indian seaman is usually at some considerable distance from the poit of 
recruitment, we recommend that the amoxmt of the allotment should be 
remitted regularly by the Shipping Office by means of money orders to the 
name and address of the person named in the allotment note. We also 
recommend that the maximum limit of allotment should be raised to two- 
thirds of the wages of the seaman. 

Articles o! Agreement, Signing on and Discharge* 

The representatives of a seamen’s union submitted in evidence 
a number of points in connection with the articles of agreement and the 
procedure for signing on and discharge. The union urged that the pro¬ 
vision of a column in the articles for a report on the quality of the sea¬ 
man’s work was prejudicial to him and that the agreement should pro¬ 
vide for unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the 
ship. These matters have now been dealt with in a Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, which was recently passed by the Indian 
Legislature. A further demand was that a seaman should receive wages 
from the date of signing on until the date of final payment of all his 
dues on discharge. The object is to secure that the seaman is not re¬ 
quired to remain in port unnecessarily when not in employment. Having 
regard to the prevailing indebtedness among seamen and the high cost 
of living in ports, we have every sympathy with this object. \\ e re¬ 
ceived little evidence in regard to the delays which occurred between the 
pigni-ng on and actual engagement or between discharge and final pay¬ 
ment of wages, and recommend that the Gtovemment should make fur¬ 
ther enquiries into the matter and take such action as may be found 
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necessarj. With regard to the payment of wages on discharge, the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act provides a maximum period of five days 
after discharge or three days after the cargo has been delivered, which¬ 
ever first happens. We have been informed that seamen sometimes 
leave for their villages before the expiry of this period and, in consequence, 
the final payment is much delayed. The possibility of reducing this 
period should be considered by Government. Stress was laid by the 
union on the importance of signing on taking place in the Shipping 
Office. We recommend that this matter also should be examined. 

Seamen’s Wdlare. 

Finally, it is necessary to draw attention to the absence in ports 
of welfare organisations which cater for the needs of Indian seamen. We 
are glad to learn that in Bombay the foundation stone was recently laid 
of a sailors’ home in memory of the Indian seamen who lost their lives 
in the war. The need for such institutions is great and we hope that the 
example of Bombay will be followed by the other major ports of India. 
We recommend that the matter should receive consideration and we 
trust that it will be accorded the generous support of employers and the 
public. 

Inland Steam Navigation. 

The important provinces for inland steamer traffic are Bengal, 
Assam and Burma. Elsewhere the development of railways has greatly 
reduced the volume of this traffic, and the only other province with steamer 
services of any importance is Bihar and Orissa. Inland steam navigation 
is now confined mainly to the Brahmaputra, the lower reaches of the 
Ganges, the Lraw'addy and some of their tributaries and connected creeks 
and canals. Almost the entire steamer traffic of Bengal and Assam 
is in the hands of two important steamer companies, namely, the India 
General Navigation and Railway Company, Limited, and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited. It is estimated that the crews 
engaged by these two Companies exceed 16,000 in number. In Burma 
the bulk of the organised steamer traffic is in the hands of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, which employs crews numbering about 4,600 and in 
addition some 3,500 wwkers in its dockyard at Dalla. The higher as 
well the lower ratings of the inland steam vessels come from the same 
area as seamen, namely, the Noakhali and Chittagong districts of Eastern 
Bengal and the SyUxet district of Assam; the majority, who come from 
the vicinity of Chittagong, have shown through generations keenness and 
aptitude for this kind of work. 

Conditions of Employment. 

The leading ratings employed on inland vessels are seraiigs and 
drivers in charge of the deck crews and the engine room respectively. 
As a rule they are engaged directly by the steamer companies and are 
responsible for the navigation of the steamers on which they are employed, 
but on the l^er ves^ in Burma they work under the commander 
and the engineer by whom they are engaged. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Inland Vessels Act these men are required to obtain 
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certificates of competency, which are granted by the local Q-overnment 
to persons qualifying by examination. The lower ratings are supplied 
by the setang or driver, who is responsible for their recruitment, and 
through whom wages are paid. The companies thus have no direct 
dealings with members of the crew. Unlike seamen on ocean-going 
ships, the crews are not supplied with rations, the normal practice being 
for the serang to provide a joint mess for which a fixed amount is subse¬ 
quently deducted from each man’s monthly wages. Where men who are 
comparatively low-paid, such as serangs and drivers, are given full 
responsibility for both the engagement and payment of workers, there is 
always a danger of abuse, even though there is the safeguard that the 
employing agent comes from the same village as his men, many of whom 
may be relations or friends. It was stated in evidence by the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company in Burma that the indirect system of engagement is 
unavoidable by reason of the indiscriminate changes among the lascars who 
form the crew. Menmayleavethe vessels overnight, leaving substitutes 
in their place and, though a register is kept by the commander to show 
the names of all the crew, the names are not always those of the men 
actually serving at the time. The Indian Seamen’s Union and the Bengal 
Mariners’ Union have been insistent in demanding direct engagement. 
Complaints have also been made by these two unions of abuses in recruit¬ 
ment and the lack of security of service. In Burma, the wages of lascars 
areRs. 25-8-0 a month, paid through the serattg. In Bidia, it was 
alleged by a union that men sometimes get only Rs. 8 or 10 a 
month from the seratm who may provide ihe messing, while statements 
furnished to us by a union and by one of the principal companies 
show that, generally speaking, for the lowest ratings the minimum pay 
is Rs. 20 a month. The hours of work are necessarily irregular, as they 
depend on various factors such as tides, fogs, the length of trips and the 
time taken to turn the vessel round at the end of the trip. In Burma, 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company in evidence gave the average hours 
worked per day as nine. In India, according to the statement furnished 
to us by the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, Limited, the men work 
on an average 7 hours a day and 49 hours a week. We regret that the 
evidence which we have obtained is insufficient to justify our reaching 
any definite conclusions regarding the conditions of emplojment in this 
industry, which require a more detailed investigation than we were able 
to give. Wo recommend that such an investigation should now be under¬ 
taken by the Gk)vemments of Bengal and Burma. Among the questions 
to which attention should be directed are the working of the present 
system of recruitment and discharge, the possibility of direct employ¬ 
ment and direct payment in the case of lower ratings, wages, hours, con¬ 
ditions on board and the arrangements made by the steamer companies 
for members of the crew who have been put ashore owmg to sickness while 
away from the place of engagement. 

Docks* 

The important docks of India lie within the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi and Madras. The control of these ports 
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is vested in Port Trusts constituted under provincial Acts and consisting 
of representatives of shipping and commercial interests and a few official 
and nominated members. In one or two ports tbe latter include a 
member representing labour interests, and we recommend that this 
practice be extended to all the major poi*ts. The following table of 
the total trade of the five principal ports in India gives an indication of 
their growth and relative importance:— 


Name 

of 

port. 

Pre¬ 

war 

average. 

War 

average. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


(lakhs.) 

(lal^.) 

(la]y±LS.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakbs.) 

Bombay 

1,46,45 

1,68,37 

2,06,04 

2,16,52 

2,22,91 

2,11,73 

Oaloatta .. ' 

1,59,78 

1,62,60 

2,37,97 

2,54,29 

2,00,22 

2,40,24 

Kazigoon .. i 

48,96 

61,64 

92,69 

1,03,64 

90,77 

94,10 

Karoshi .. j 

47,87 

46,88 

71,66 

71,89 

74,44 

66,47 

Miadras 

19,61 

21,16 

41,98 

47,73 

52,03 

60,62 


Labour in Docks. 

The demand for dock labour is intermittent; it depends upon 
the arrival and departure of vessels and the size and nature of their 
cargo as well as on seasonal and cyclical fluctuations. In India, the 
monsoon is an additional factor affecting both shipping arrangements 
and the amount of produce available for export. In all ports, therefore, 
there is usually labour in excess of immediate requirements, and the 
tendency is for employers to encourage larger reserves than necessary 
in order to provide ample margins against emergencies. We visited the 
leading ports and received both written and oral evidence regarding the 
conditions of employment. Usually the port authorities maintain a 
permanent establishment under their direct control, but the bulk of the 
labour engaged in loading and unloading is casual and is employed 
indirectly through stevedores or other contractors. In regard to the 
latter, there is no uniform system of employment in the different ports. 
In Karachi, the loading and unloading on the docks is entrusted to 
stevedores who employ jemadars or headmen to provide the necessary 
labour. The jemadar receives payment from the stevedore for the 
work done by his gang, the members of which are in turn paid by him. 
At Bombay the casual dock labourers are employed through tolwahSy 
who are paid by the Port Trust at piece-work rates on the tonnage 
handled. The toUwlas pay their men sometimes on tonnage and 
sometimes at daily rates, according to the nature of the cargo. Some 
of the bigger toUwalas may have 10 to 15 gangs working under them, 
while the smaller ones control two or three gangs; the average size of 
each g^ is 16 to 18. The Port Trust have about 40 or 50 toUwahs 
on thdbc register.* In Calcutta, most of the dock labour is supplied 
by one firm of contractors and is not directly employed by the Port 
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Comniissioiiers. The establishxneiits maintaiiied. by the latter au the 
coal berths and tea warehouses are recruited after personal inspec¬ 
tion by the Deputy Jetty Superintendent, The labour supplied by the 
contractor is recruited chiefly from Bihar and the United Provinceb 
through sardars. For handling heavy cargo and certain other classes 
of work the contractors employ monthly paid labour working in eangs 
of 20 men each under a sardar but paid individuallv by the firm. 
Most of the work is paid on the piece-work system through sardars, 
who maintain gangs of from 40 to 100 men each and who are paid accord¬ 
ing to the tonnage handled by their gangs. The earnings of each 
gang are distributed among the men by the sardar who deducts half an 
anna in the rupee as his share, except where he himself is a v orking 
member in the gang, in which case he retains two shares, one for his 
work and the other as his commission. The representatives of the 
hrm of contractors stated in evidence that theii agents maintain peisonal 
touch with the men to prevent unauthorised dediK'tions by the sardar. 
In Rangoon, with the exception of 30 lahouiers emploved in the ware¬ 
houses who are on monthly wages, no dock labourers are emploved on 
the staff of the Port Commissioners. The work of loading and unload¬ 
ing ships at wharves and jetties is given out on contract for which tenders 
are invited. The present firm of contractors are paid on the basis of 
tonnage loaded and shipped. They maintain a permanent establish¬ 
ment of 250 men who are paid monthfy wages, but in addition engage 
casual labour at dail}^ rates as required. The mahtfics or sardars 
and labourers are paid separately by the contractors. In Madras, the 
Port Trust employ a small departmental staff of two or three hundred 
men in their sheds, but most of the handling of cargo is done by contract 
labour. Besides the labour employed by or on behalf of the Port 
Trusts, there is the labour employed by shipping companies or stevedores. 
Here, too, the main feature is tih.e absence of direct employment. The 
sHpping companies or stevedores employ foremen, known variously as 
tindals, mvkaddams, gang maistries^ jenmlarSf joliwalas, or sardars. 
Each of these bri^s one or more gangs of dock labourers who work 
under his supervision and receive their wages from him. The shipping 
companies or stevedores pay the foreman for the work done and letwe 
it to him to distribute the amount among his men. In Rangoon and 
sometimes also in other ports, it is the recognised practice for the fore¬ 
man to increase his own earnings by employing fewer men in the gang 
than the number specified and paid for by the company. 


The main problem in connection with dock labour is that of 
mmimising the hardships due to unemployment or under-employment. 
The unemployed may not appear, as in the West, at calling-on-stands ”, 
but they are to be found in their lodgings, in the streets or at the dock 
gates seeking employment. In IKarachi, we were informed that the 
depressed condition of the export trade, which fell from 2,070,000 tons 
in 1924-26 to 661,000 tons in 1928-29, has led to general retrenchment 
in ofSce and labour staffs. Labourers complained that they were unable 
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to secure adequate employment to maintain themselves and their fami¬ 
lies, and this was confirmed by evidence that wharf labourers were 
employed for only about 10 to 12 days in a month. In Rangoon also 
there has been serious unemployment More than half the export 
from this port consists of rice. AVe have been supplied with a state¬ 
ment showing that, while average monthly exports durmg 1929 am- 
oiinrod to 306 000 tons the tonnage in March was 438,000 and in 
November 240,000 only. Imports also fluctuated in 1929 between 
100,000 tons in March and 176.000 tons in October. The represent¬ 
ative of stevedoring firms m Rangoon stated that, in the busy season 
from Februaiy to 4priL men work seven days a week, but over the year 
the average would not be more than 12 or 13 days in the month. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company, who ha\e on their books 
90 gang waistrirSj estimate the avoiage number of shifts worked by each 
of these men at 17 a month, but we have no information as to the 
extent to which the personnel of the gang varies, and this obviously 
affec'ts the amount of employment obtained by individual members. 
The position has been complicated by the recent arrangement to employ 
Burmans on a fiftv-fifty basis with Indians who, until June 1930, 
wer^ alone employed on the docks. No detailed figures were received 
regarding the position at other ports, but we believe that there also 
problems of unemployment and^ under-employment require attention 
So far no attempt has been made to decasualise dock labour. The 
tendency has been rathei to distribute employment among increasing 
numbers, with the result that the average earnings of the workers have 
diminished without any rediiction in wage rates. 

Decasualisation and Registration. 

We considei that those labourers who regularly offer themselves 
for work at the docks aie entitled to secuie as large a measure of 
regular employment as the nature of the calling will allow. This can 
only be secured by decasualisation. We recommend the adoption 
in each of the main poits of a system of registration, which should be 
supervised and controlled by the port authority, assisted by represent- 
ative-s of shipowners, stevedores and labom‘er&. A legister should be 
compiled of all workers who have a genuine claim to be regarded as dock 
labourers. It should include all those employed o]i the work of loading 
and unloading on board ships, or on shore, ?.e., harbour, dock, wharf, 
quay or at any similar place whore such work is carried on. The exist¬ 
ing system, which gives to low-paid toliwalas and other intermediaries 
the power to determine which men should receive emplojment, is bound 
to be associated with abuse, and a repiesentative of one of the leading 
Port Trusts, speaking of bribery and corruption, said I think it is pro¬ 
bably too general among that class of people for any one to look upon 
it as other than customary The aim should be, first to regulate the 
numbers of dock labourers in accordance with requirements and, secondly 
to ensure that the distribution of employment depends, not on the caprice 
of intermediaries, but on a system which, as far as possible, gives all 
efficient men an equal share 
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Safety in Dodcs. 

There are at present no regulations to protect the bulk of dock 
workers engaged in handling cargo against the risk of accidents, nor is 
there any inspection by an independent authority to ensure that ade¬ 
quate precautions are taken for the safety of dock workers. The bye¬ 
laws framed by the Port Commissioners of some of the ports contain 
provisions for the safety of the workers, but these apply oidy to the em¬ 
ployees of the Port Trust and not to dock labour employed by private 
firms. There is no legal obligation to report the majority of accidents 
n docks, and investigations into accidents have to be conducted either 
by the Port Trust authorities, who are themselves substantial employers 
of labour, or by the police. Accuiate statistics of accidents are not 
available and there would appear to be little systematic effort to devise 
preventive measures. In Bombay and Calcutta arrangementsare made 
for the periodical testing of chains and slings used by contractors' 
labour, and registers are maintained of all tests carried out by the port 
authorities. Such arrangements are not to be found in all ports, and we 
consider it important that a proper system should be introduced of test¬ 
ing all gear and equipment ns^ in the handling of cargo. We understand 
that the matter has been under the consideration of Government in con¬ 
nection with the Draft Convention adopted by the Twelfth Intemarional 
Labour Conference concerning the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships. We recom m end that legislation 
empowering local Goveinments to frame safety regulations for docks 
should be undeitaken without delay. The regulations should be pre¬ 
pared in consultation with the Chief Inspectors of Factories, who should 
also be made responsible for their enforcement. The regulations should 
further provide for the proper reporting of all serious accidents. 

^ Hotus (A Work. 

The hours of work of dock labour vary from port to port, and 
there are no restrictions either on normal worlmg hours or on overtime. 
Although the excess of labour is greatest in Karachi and Rangoon, in 
these ports the hours of work are longest. The day shift in Karachi 
extends to 12 hours in summer and to 11 in winter, with one hoiur’s 
interv’al, while the men on the night shift work for 11^ hours without a 
break. A proposal to reduce hours was considered by the Port Trust, 
but met with opposition and the Trust decided not to pursue it. It was 
revived by a strike which occurred immediately after our visit, but, so 
far as we are aware, apart from a promise from the stevedores that they 
would not oppose any reduction which might bo agreed to by the Port 
Trust, nothing has been done. In Rangoon the day as well as the night 
shifts are 11 hours in duration, without any interval except between 
the two shifts. In Madras the ^ily hours are also 11, but the workers 
are given an hour’s interval in the middle of the day. In Bombay 
the men on the day shift work 9 hours and on night shift 8 hours, while 
in Calcutta the hours of work are between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. with two 
intervals of half an hour each. Having regard to the heavy character 
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of dock work, we consider that the normal hours of work in Karachi, 
Madras and Rangoon are unduly long. In the matlser ol overtime also 
there is need lor protection. In Bombay we were infonned that, if a 
ship is working continuously day and night, a gang is ordinarily required 
to work three consecutive shifts— a day, a night and a day, i.c., 26 hours 
excluding breaks. Payment is made at the same rate lor all three shifts. 
Such excessive hours are both unnecessary and unreasonable, though 
it was stated that the men rest in turns while work is going on. The 
work of loading and unloading ships is more arduous than most forms 
of factory work and there is, in consequence, at least as much need for 
control in the one case as in the other. The maximum daily limit of 10 
hours, which we have suggested for factories, is not suitable for docks, 
as, without a weekly holiday or a limit of weekly hours, this might involve 
too hea'vy a strain on the worker, particularly as overtime is necessary 
in certain cases where the employment of a different shift would not be 
practicable. We recommend that for docks the normal daily hours 
prescribed by law should be fixed at 9, but overtime should be allowed 
up to a maximum ol 3 additional hours of work on any one day. 
In order to prevent an abuse ol overtime, we recommend that payment 
for each hour of overtime work should be required at not less than 
33 J % over the ordinary rates. It may be necessary lor local Govern¬ 
ments to pro\ude exemptions to meet exceptional circumstances. As 
in the case of the safety reguUtions, the enforcement of the measures 
relating to hours of work should be entrusted to the factory inspection 
department of the province. As the docks are situated in industrial 
centres, we do not think that this new field of inspection should 
involve any great increase of staff, particularly if, as we anticipate, the 
co-operation of the port authorities is obtained. 

Sir Alexander Murray considers that, in view of the irregular 
nature of the employment, it would not be unreasonable to initiate legal 
restrictions on the hours of work of dock labour in this country by fixing 
the normal daily hours at ten and allowing overtime up to two hours on 
any one day payable at not less than one and a quarter times the regular 
rate. 

Employment of Children. 

As a result of the consideration given to the Washington Con¬ 
vention fixing the minimum age for admission ol children bo industrial 
employment, the Indian Legislature passed an Act in 1922 making it 
obligatory on the local Government to frame rules under the Indian Ports 
Act of 1908 prohibiting the employment of children under the age of 12 
years ‘'upon the handling of goods at piers, jetties, landing places, 
wharves, quays, docks, warehouses and sheds,” Although such rules 
have been duly promulgated in the only port in which we found children 
employed, some children below the prescribed age were employed in the 
coaling of ships. We were uncertain if such employment was an in¬ 
fringement of the law, in view of the fact that the coaling was done on 
the waterside of the ^ip and not at a pier, jetty, etc., mentioned in the 
Indian Ports (Amendment) Act of 1922. Since our visit, an amending Act 
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lias been passed, wliicli should put the matter beyond doubt. Provin¬ 
cial Governments are now required to frame rules prohibiting the employ¬ 
ment of children under the age of 12 years upon the handling of goocb 
in any port siibjecfc to this Act As in our vi&w work of this khid is 
not suitable tor children and a system of half-time working is not prac¬ 
ticable, we recommend that the minimum age should be raised to 14 
years. It should be the duty of the factory inspector to secure the due 
observance of the law in this respect. 

Tramways and Motor Boses. 

Tramways and motor buses are the remaining forms of transport 
with which we deal. Tramways have been in existence for a number of 
years, but are to be found only in a few of the more important cities, such 
as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Eangoon, Cawnpore, Delhi and Karachi. 
In Calcutta and Bombay they give employment to about 6,000 and 
4,500 workers respectively; in other centres the numbers are considerably 
smaller. The scope for their expansion is limited as there are compara¬ 
tively few cities in India with population exceeding 200,000 persons, 
and most Indian towns are merely overgrown hamlets without any of the 
modem conveniences associated with town life in the West. The tramways 
thus employ only a small number of workers. The system of recruitment 
does not differ materially from that obtaining in the larger factories. 
Both in Calcutta and Bombay a considerable proportion of the workers 
comes from outside, and the number of men applying for work is weU 
in excess of the number of vacancies. Selection is made by a responsible 
oflScer of the company. The selected men are first required to pass a medical 
test as to their fitness and have then to spend about 6 weeks in a train¬ 
ing school. In Calcutta 65% of the workers have only five years ^ 
service or less, while in Bombay the percentage is as high as 76. The hours 
of work are generally fixed on the basis of an 8 hour day, but the actual 
hours worked by the traffic stafi are longer, i.e., 9 or 10 in one case. This 
is attributed to delays on the road and also, to a large extent, to the extra 
trips which have to be worked on account of absenteeism. In Bombay 
the normal working days are six in the week; in Calcutta the men are 
allowed a rest day with pay if they work for six days, but if they work on 
the 7th day, as do many of the up-country men, they receive an extra 
day’s pay. Motor buses, unlike tramways, are a recent development and 
their possibilities are very much greater. Fifteen years ago there was 
hardly a bus service in India, but to-day the motor bus is to be found in 
the cities and also over the entire oountcyside, wherever there are roads 
fit for motor traffic. The total length of metalled roads in British India 
is now over 60,000 miles and road development may be expected to make 
rapid strides in the near future. For the most part the bus services in 
India are the result of individual enterprise rather than the creation of 
laxge concerns; many are carried on under a system of unbridled com¬ 
petition by numbers of small owners. The number of drivers and 
conductors employed in the various bus services throughout India must 
now be fairly large, but we received no evidence as to their hours of work 
or other conditions of employment. 
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Control of Honrs. 

The contiol ol horns of work on all tramways and motor buses 
raises problems of greac complexity. So far as tramways alone are con¬ 
cerned, we do not think that control would be difficult, but it is probably 
here that it is least needed. The reguhition of hours of motor bus workers 
both in cities and in the country, especially the latter, would be very 
difficult in the present stage of development, and would involve the res¬ 
triction of hours, not merely for labour, i.e., for persons who are 
employed by others, but for owner-drivers with whom we are not con¬ 
cerned. ’Wien the hours of work exceed what is reasonable for the driver, 
they exceed what is safe for the passengers, and both considerations will 
require increasing attention. But we are not in a position to indicate 
any general scheme of control which would be effective at the present 
time. The extension and development of motor transport will necessitate 
an increasing measure of control by the licensing authorities. We there¬ 
fore suggest that, in granting licenses, the authorities should consider 
whether, in particular cases, a limitation on hours is required, and if so, 
how it can be enforced. We consider it preferable not to enforce a statu¬ 
tory restriction on tramways at this stage, but we recommend to those 
responsible for their management that the weekly hours should not 
exceed 64 per week, and that the hours of duty should be so arranged as 
to compel the workers to take one day’s rest in seven. 

Public Works. 

In concluding this chapter we desire to make some recommenda¬ 
tions in respect of public works. If we had followed strictly the definition 
of an “ industrial undertaking ” adopted by the First International 
Labour Conference in the Hours of Work Convention, we would have been 
compelled to regard our terms of reference as covering all labour em¬ 
ployed on construction, maintenance and repair work of all kinds, from 
village houses to the largest canals. Building work of various kinds is, for 
the most part, quite unoiganised and is scattered all over India. We 
therefore found it necessary to limit severely our survey in this direction 
and confined our attention to public works. These include the great 
majority of the larger consriruotional enterprises in India and an immense 
number of smaller works of aU kinds. Indeed, there is pscobably no 
country where Glovemment takes so large a part in the construction and 
mmutenancfc of canals, roads and buildings. Every province has its own 
Public Works Department, which is usually divided into two branches, 
namcl,>, the Irrigation Branch and the Beads and B uild i ng s Branch, each 
with its own staff. The great irrigation canals now irr^ate about 27* 5 
million acres and are being steadily extended. At the present time there is 
in progress in Sind the Lloyd Barrage and Canals Scheme, which is perhaps 
the biggest work of its kind in the world. It was started in 1921 and is not 
expected to be completed until 1934. The labour employed is imported 
from many distant areas, such as Bajputana, the Punjab, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the Frontier areas and Afghanistan. The supply of labour has 
been incmasing each year and so far has never been equal to the demand. 
It also shows considerable variations with the seasous. In 1928-29 the 
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number employed was about 46,000, of whom not less than 2,000 were 
skilled workers. On the Roads and Buildings side the Government 
is also a very large employer of labour. It is responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of all trunk roads and a great number of olficial buildings of all 
sizes. The biggest task undertaken in this connection in recent years has 
been the creation of the new capital at Delhi, which began before the war 
and is now practically completed. The numbers employed here fluctuat¬ 
ed from 4,000 to over 20,000, the greater part of the labour employed being 
from Rajputana, Central India and the Bombay Presidency. Here, as in 
other constructional works, a number of women were employed and 
child labour was not unknown. 

Employment of Contractor's. 

To a large extent, the building and construction works under¬ 
taken by Government are entrusted to contractors, the PubUo Works 
Department exercising a general supervision over their execution. At 
Sukkur over 90% of the workers employed on the Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals scheme are employed by contractors and in New Delhi the posi*' ion 
was very similar. It is fairly generally assumed that, from the point of 
view of Government, employment through contractors is the only satis¬ 
factory method. The objections uxged against direct employment are the 
absence of adequate departmental arrangements for the control of sub¬ 
stantial labour forces, the additional cost and the difficulty that confronts 
Government in making advances, with their attendant risk of loss, to 
secure labour from a distance. So far as the control of labour is concerned, 
there is no technical difficulty in making departmental arrangements if 
necessary, but it would inevitably entail extra staff. With the passing 
of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, the power of contractors to 
retain unwilling labour has gone, and both Government and contractors 
must depend on making conditions attractive. As we show later, the 
difficulty regarding advances can be surmounted. Thus the question of 
departmental employment, so far as Government are concerned, reduces 
itself to one of costs, and most engineers appear to be convinced that, so far 
as these are concerned, employment through contractors is distinctly 
advantageous. 

Wages. 

On this view we would remark that there is another question 
besides that of cost to be considered, and we think that this should receive 
more attention. We are far from satisfied that labour receives reasonable 
treatment from all public works contractors. The Chief Engineer of the 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction stated that conditions of laboiur 
would be decidedly improved if it were employed departmentally, and we 
believe that, if contractors were in all cases required to give fair treatment 
in respect of wages, housing, sanitation and other services, there would be 
an enhancement in the cost of the work. This is an enhancement which, 
if necessary, Government must be prepared to face. So far as wages are 
concerned, no control is exercised at present, and the supervision of con¬ 
tractors is limited to the settlement of disputes regarding payment. We 
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recommend that, in all cases where contractors are employed by the 
Public Works Department, the contract should contain definite provisions 
resarding the wages to be paid. We do not think that the method 
adopted elsewhere of a “ fair wages danse ” can be applied without mo¬ 
difications in India, and in its place we suggest that the actual wages to 
be paid for different kinds of work should be specified in the contract. 
If it were necessary to make contracts for the supply of laboiu* oyer a 
long term, provision could be made for the revision of the rates of wages 
from time to time and for corresponding additions to, or reductions from 
the rates payable to the contractors. We also recommend that con¬ 
tracts should stipulate the age below which persons should not be em¬ 
ployed and this should in no case be less than 12 years. Mr Cliff, 
Mr Joshi, Diwan Chaman LaU and Miss Power, however, are of opinion 
that this work is comparable to that undertaken by children in and 
about mines, and on docks, and that the minimum age of employment 
should be 14 years. 

He^ih m Pablic Works. 

So far as housing and sanitation are concerned, the practice 
appears to vary. In some cases contractors are required to take measures 
regarding sanitation and health and housing; but this is not always the 
case, even on large works where much labour is brought from a distance; 
nor does Government jindertake to house contractors’ labour. Further, 
it does not appear to be the regular practice to consult the medical and 
public health departments before large engineering works are started, or 
to secure their co-operation during the progress of the schemes. Too 
often the determination of the scale of medical and public health activity 
is left to the public works authorities, and the engineer in charge of the 
construction is made responsible for the control of health on lie work. 
In some provinces the rules do not appear to require previous consulta¬ 
tion with the Department of Public Health. In more than one case an 
important work has been started without any such reference, and occasion¬ 
ally a big work has been carried on for some time without any control being 
exercised by the medical or public health authorities over the health 
arrangements. The results, as our evidence shows, have not been satis¬ 
factory. We recommend that, where large construction works are to be 
carried out either by the Public Works Department itself or through the 
agency of contractors, and especially where workers are to he employed 
for any length of time in the same area, the Medical and Public Health 
Departments should he consulted beforehand. In addition, definite 
rules should be framed in aU such cases regarding the supply of proper 
housing and sanitary arrangements for all persons employed and pro¬ 
viding for the treatment of cases of sickness or accident, including accom¬ 
modation for cases of infectious disease. We also recommend that the 
Medical Department should be entrusted with responsibility for the health 
of those employed on such works. 

Direct EmplQsmieai 

E3q)eriments in departmental working on a large scale appear 
to have been rare, but we have been given particulars of the results 
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recently obtained in the Central Provinces in connection with the con¬ 
struction of the Kharung and Maniari reservoir can als in theBilaspur 
district. Here the department found difficulty in securing labour through 
contractors to the extent necessary to complete the works, and in 1924-25 
they started departmental recruitiog. The numbers so employed in the 
&st year were under 3,000 and rose steadily until about 10,000 persons 
were employed departmentally in 1929 against 5,000 employed through 
contractors. It was stated by the d^artment that the work had been 
carried out much more expeditiously at a lower cost and that labour 
was getting a bigger return than it would receive from contractors. 
Advances were given to recruit labour from a distance and the depart¬ 
ment bore the losses which arose from defaults by those to whom ad¬ 
vances had been given. Experience has shown, however, that labourers 
are more ready to accept employment departmentally than from a con¬ 
tractor, and the total loss in respect of advances does not seem to be 
large. This district supplies labour to many industries, and we do not 
surest that experience elsewhere will necessarily be similar, but we 
recommend that the possibilities of the wider application of departmental 
working should be considered by the Public Works Departments gene¬ 
rally. The system of employing labour through contractors on large works 
is one of very old standing, and, with the great changes in conditions in 
recent years, we are by no means satished l£at its advantages are as great 
as they were in the past. 
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CHAPTER XII.—THE INCOME OP THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 

We have now completed omr endeavoci to survey working con¬ 
ditions in the difierent branches of industrial activity. This and the 
three following chapters deal with matters affecting the standard of life of 
the industrial worker. The present chapter is concerned mainly with his 
income. After discussing the adeqiiacy of the material available, an at¬ 
tempt is made to give an indication of the wage levels in different indus¬ 
tries and centres. Some observations are added on individual and family 
earnings and on the expenditure of the family. We then pass to the dis¬ 
cussion of methods of raising the standard of living, which is shown to 
involve the raising of the standards of efficiency, of earnings and of health 
and welfare. Numerous methods of increasing efficiency have been dis¬ 
cussed in previous chapters, and health and housing are Seated in subse¬ 
quent chapters. The latter part of this chapter is consequently devoted 
mainly to the discussion of possible methods first of enhancing earnings, 
and secondly of making them more effective. Here, we deal under the 
first head with the direct raising of wages by employers and then with the 
fiiriTig of minimum wages, adding some observations on the standardisa¬ 
tion of wages in the leading industries. The prevalence of deductions 
from wages and their regulation are also reviewed. Under the second 
head, we deal with the reduction of expenditure on drink, leaving 
the important question of reducing the burden of indebtedness for the 
following chapter. 

I. 


Statistical Material. 

In our terms of reference we are directed to report on the 
' standard of living of the workers ’. No part of our task has given 
us greater difficulty, and we must frankly state our inability to give 
this subject the treatment it deserves. It would, of course, be impos¬ 
sible for any Commission which conformed to reasonable limits of 
time and expenditure to attempt an original analysis of the standard of 
living of several millions of workers scattered over a sub-continent, dis¬ 
tributed over many industries, with a great variety of occupations, and 
separated into many groups by climate, race, civil condition, religion, 
tradition, income and other factors. At the best we could hope to give 
only a summary of the general position, based on the scientific observa¬ 
tion of others, and rendered somewhat more vivid by omr own observa¬ 
tions and the experience of those witnesses who appeared before us. 
But when we addressed ourselves to this less ambitious task, we found 
that, even for this, the essential material was wanting. The only investigar 
tions so far made with any claim to statistical adequacy are those conducted 
by the Bombay Labour Office in the principal centres of that Rresi- 
denoy and one miquiry into the standard and cost of living of the working 
classra in Rangoon. The Bombay enquiries consist of three investiga¬ 
tions into Wf^es in the cotton mill industry in that Presidency and inves¬ 
tigations into working class budgets in Bombay, Ahm^abad and 
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Sholapur. These enquiries are of great value as a guide to local condi¬ 
tions ; but in a country presenting the variations of India, they cannot 
be treated as typical. Enquiries made in two centres of the Central 
Provinces and sis centres in Bihar and Orissa have been directed 
towards measuring the movements in the cost of living and a little work 
on this has been done elsewhere; but none of these enquiries has attempt¬ 
ed to determine actual representative earnings and expenditure. In 
Bengal, the leading industrial province of India, not even the construc¬ 
tion of a cost of living index has been attempted, and a statistical analysis 
of earnings and expenditure is entirely lacking. 

Evidence Obtained. 

In the course of our tours, we attempted to supplement the 
statistical material available as best we could. Employers readily gave 
particulars of there rates of wages, but as a rule these throw less light 
on earnings than do wage rates in other countries, and for our present 
purpose earnings are of far greater importance than wages. Information 
regarding expenditure is even more difficult to obtain. As might be 
expected, the worker seldom keeps any accounts and, even among 
educated men, there aie few who would find it easy, even if they had no 
natural reticence, to explain ’without reference to documents how their 
income was spent. We examined and conversed ’with a large number of 
workers and others who were informed on the subject, and in personal 
visits to the workers’ houses we endeavoured to supplement by the 
“ e’vidence of the eye ” the information otherwise available. 

Special Enquiries* 

As our first winter’s work progressed, it became steadily clearer 
to us that the material we could collect in the ordinary way would fall far 
short of yielding all the information desired. We therefore decided, 
at the end of our first winter’s work, to appeal to Government for further 
assistance. In a circular letter, which was addressed to the provincial 
Gfovemments and to the leading railways and is reproduced elsewhere, we 
asked them to utilise the period which was available in the collection of 
information bearing on the standard of living of the workers. What we 
desired, in particiilar, was “ evidence of the same character ” as the 
Commission might itself have secured if it had had a much longer time 
at its disposal and had been able to obtain from a number of ’witnesses 
information of a somewhat intimate character regarding their manner of 
life We appended to our letter a schedule indicating the particulars 
for which we were looking. We are under a deep obligation to the 
Governments, the railway administrations, the employers, the workers 
and the numerous official who co-operated in assisting us in this matter, 
Ba’ving regard to the very great dSfficulties which limitations of time» 
means and personnel imposed, the results obtained are by no means 
disappointing. Their value would have been enhanced if more attention 
had been paid to the crucial question of sampling, for in a number of cases 
the efforts have been dissipated over too wide a field. But practically 
all the enquiries have served a purpose in throwing a sideli^t on the 
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subject, and providing some check on other material. Limited 
enquiries of the kind suggested cannot hope to do more. Much of 
the information obtained, which has been of help to us, will not be 
without interest for students of the subject, and we hope that it may 
serve to point the way to the more thorough enquiries that are urgently 
required. Of the Government enquiries, that of the United Provinces is 
the best example of the type of report we hoped to secure. Among 
railways, the South Indian Railway, in which a c ommi ttee was appointed 
to investigate the subject, and the East Indian Railway have both fur¬ 
nished reports of special interest. 

Inadeauacy of Material. 

The collection of statistics bearing on labour is discussed in a 
latei chapter. But we would stress here the great importance of en¬ 
quiries into the standard of living of the workers. We are by no 
means the first to find ourselves crippled by past neglect in this di¬ 
rection. We owe to the efforts of the few scientific enquiries and to 
the labour of those who have supplied us with evidence the fact that the 
material is sufficient to indicate the main features of the economic life 
of the workers and to give us confidence in dealing with some of the ques¬ 
tions that have a close bearing upon that life. But it is inadequate as a 
basis of any complete treatment of the workers’ ills. We can realise the 
workers’ chief difficulties, we can distinguish the factors that create them, 
and we can point to directions along which much can be done to mitigate 
them. But a quantitative analysis is impossible. Even to such an 
elementary question as the extent to which the workers’ eamiugs suffice 
to provide for their necessities no precise answer can be given. 

Movements of Prices and Wages. 

Before discussing the position further in the light of such 
material as is available, we desire to offer some comments on the changes 
in the position in recent years. A sh^ rise in prices took place towards 
and after the end of the war. Increases in wages were granted in the 
leading industries, but these did not as a rule meet the rise in prices, and 
by the middle of 1920 the level of real wages was generally lower than 
before the war. In 1920 and 1921 there was a general rise in wages; 
prices reached their highest point in the autumn of 1920, and the genersd 
tendency thereafter was downwards, so that by 1923 the workers were 
generally better off than before the war. Since then prices have fallen 
substantially; there have been some reductions of wages, but there has 
been no general fall in wages commensurate with that of prices, and the 
general level of real wages for industrial workers is probably higher at the 
moment than at any previous period. We are writing, however, at a 
tame when a remarkably sharp fall in prices has produced an unusual 
position; the Bombay working class cost of living index number, which 
artnod at 40% over the 1914 level in July 1930, had fallen to 22% 
in December. As it wotdd be dangerous to asapome that the present 
position is stable we should make it clear that, in discussing fewsts 
bearing on the standard of life of the workers, we are dealing with the 
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position not later than a year ago. Indeed, many of our facts relate to 
earlier dates. 

n. 

Earnings of Cotton Mill Operatives. 

We now endeavour to set down a few statements regarding 
the general wage levels in some of the leading branches of industry. 
In the cotton textile mills, over two-thirds of the operatives of British 
India are employed in the Bombay Presidency, and, as we have stated, 
there is here a large amount of detailed statistical information available. 
The three important centres in this Presidency are Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur. The first wages investigation made by the Bombay 
Labour Office related to May 1914 and May 1921, the second to August 
1923, and the third to May 1926 in the case of Ahmedabad and to July 
1926 in the case of Bombay and Sholapur. These last figures were pub¬ 
lished in 1930, and no later statistics are available. We therefore con¬ 
fine our attention to the last enquiry which was based on the actual muster 
rolls of selected milk in each of the three centres. A featoe of import¬ 
ance here is, to quote the Labour Office, the very wide variations 
which exist both in the methods of payment and the manner in which the 
rates are fibsed not only as between centre and centre but also as between 
unit and unit in a particular centre In Bombay the average earnings 
of the two-loom weavers in 19 selected mills varied between Rs. 1-9-1 and 
Rs. 2-1-6 per day. In Ahmedabad the variations were even wider. The 
average daily earnings for men according to this enquiry were Rs. 1-8-0 
in Bombay, Rs. 1-6-8 in Ahmedabad and Es. 1-0-6 in Sholapur. For 
women the respective figures were Re. 0-11-11, Re. 0-12-6 and Re. 0-6-8. 
In the selected mills in Bombay, no children were employed; for Ahmed- 
abad and Sholapur their average daily eamm^s were Re. 0-6-6 and Re. 04-0 
respectively. In every centre absenteeism is a factor of some importance, 
and in the table below we give the average monthly earnings of all 
operatives so far as they are available, and the percentage and average 
earnings of operatives who worked withou t any absence: __ 

Workers who worked without 
Averflfge e>uy ahseiK^. 

«- monthly -—-— 


Group. 

Centre. 

Men 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 


Sholapur 

Women 

1 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 


Sholapur 

Children 

Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 


all worken. 


Bb. a. p. 
87 10 2 

23 is S 

17 12 4 

9 ’is 7 


5 10 4 
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We add below the figures given by the Labour Office for the average 
daily of certain classes of operatives employed in the cotton 

mills of the Bombay Presidency. 



Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Sholapur. 

Claes of labour. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 


Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Weavers— 







2 Looms 

1 13 4 

.. 

1 13 5 

. • 

19 9 

.. 

3 Looms 

2 8 6 

.. 

2 6 6 

. . 

. . 

.. 

4 Looms 

2 14 2 

•• 

3 6 4 

•• 

3 6 9 

•• 

Bing Spuming— 







Siders 


0 15 2 

0 15 2 

0 15 1 

0 11 5 

0 11 0 

Tarwallas (Fd- 


0 14 3 


.. 

0 9 2 

0 8 8 

loweis). 







DofEers 


0 11 6 

0 10 7 

0 10 5 

0 8 1 

0 7 10 

Winders— 







Time 


0 13 1 

0 13 3 

0 11 2 

0 7 10 

,, 

Piece 

1 1 4 

msm 

0 15 2 

0 12 7 

•• 

0 6 4 

Beelers— 







Time 

,, 

0 7 11 

0 13 2 

0 9 7 

0 9 0 

0 8 10 

Piece 

•• 

0 10 11 

0 15 0 

0 14 6 

• • 

0 6 0 


In other centres no thorough statistical enquiries have been 
made. In the Madras Presidency wages for weavers in cotton mills are 
reported by the Chief Inspector of Factories to be in the neighbourhood 
of a rupee and for male spirmers about ten annas a day. But there are 
wide variations within the Presidency itself, wages in outlying centres, 
such as Coimbatore and Madura, being substantially lower than those in 
Madras city. In the United Provinces, where Cawnpote is the most 
important centre, the Chief Inspector of Factories gives the rates of 
wages for male weavers as Bs. 33 and for male spinners as Bs. 25 per 
month. In the Punjab, Delhi and Bengal, rates tend to rule substantially 
hi^er than in the United Provinces. 

Earnings in Jute Mills. 

No thorou^ statistical enquiry has been made in the jute mills 
of Bengal, but we have been furnished with statements of average wages 
by the Indian Jute Mills Association. The figures relate to 1929 when 
the Tnilla were working on a basis of 60 hoxirs per week for single-shift 
mills and 120 hours per fortnight for multiple-shift mills, the maohineiy 
in the latter running 4 days (54 hours) one week and 5 days (66 hours) 
the next week. The maximum hours permissible to workers in the 
mulfaple-ahift mills were thus limited to 44 and 65 respectively, as com¬ 
pared with 60 hours in the sii^le-shift mills. The statement gives the 
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average vreekly earoiiigs, in the departments named, of all workers 
except sardars;— 


Department. 

Multiple shift. 

Single shift 5^ 
days=60 
hours per 
week. 

4 day week. 

5 day week. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. k. p. 

Ra. A. P. 

Sacking weaving 

8 2 0 

9 3 0 

9 S U 

Hessian weavmg .. .. 

5 15 0 

7 4 9 

8 4 6 

Sacking winding .. ! 

4 9 6 

5 13 

3 12 0 

Hessian windmg 

4 8 7 

5 6 0 

3 12 0 

Sacking spinning 

2 9 6 

3 4 9 

4 2 0 

Hessian spinning .. .. 

3 0 3 

3 14 0 

4 2 0 

Batoliing 

2 12 9 

i 

3 9 9 

4 5 3 


Since the above statements were submitted, the mills have 
further reduced working hours, but no later figures are available. 


Wages in Engineering and metal Indnstries. 

We have been famished with figures of rates and in some cases 
of average earnings of the skilled and semi-skilled labour employed in 
engineering and metal works. There is, however, no uniformity in the 
returns, some of which are compiled on a daily and others on a monthly 
basis. The variety of occupations and the great differences in ddll are 
reflected in the wide variations of rates and earnings and make a detailed 
analysis difBicult. Taking five typical occupations—masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, fitters and turners—^the earnings are highest in Bombay City 
and Ahmedabad. Masons there may earn f^m Its. 50 to Ss. 70 a month, 
carpenters and blacksmiths from Es. 60 to 75, and fitters and turners 
between Es. 65 and Es. 80. In Sholapur the rates are appreciably 
lower. They are lowest in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces, where the average monthly earnings of noasons are in 
the neighbourhood of Es. 30, of carpenters about Es. 35 and of black¬ 
smiths, fitters and turners abouh Es. 40. Midway between the two 
extremes come the Central Provinces, Burma, the Punjab and Delhi in 
the order named. Bombay rates are reflected in the Central Provinces, 
where earnings generally are hig^her than in Burma, which in turn has a 
somewhat higher level than the Punjab and Delhi. In all eireas the 
upper limits depend on the skill of the operative and there are better 
openings for advancement in this branch of factory industry than in 
textiles. 
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Wages in Seasonal Factories. 

Of the seasonal factories, we select cotton ginning and pressing 
as being the most important. The Madras Government give the follow¬ 
ing daily rates for 1928:— 


Class of laboui. 

Factories in 
the Coimba¬ 
tore district. 

All factories 
in the 
Presidency. 







Rs. A. P. 

Es. A. F. 

Giiming— 








Men 



« * 

• e 

*, 

0 7 3 

0 8 0 

Women 

,, 

, , 


• « 

.. 

0 6 7 

0 5 1 

Pressing— 








Men 


, , 


• • 

• • 

0 11 9 

0 9 6 

Women 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 6 2 

0 6 10 


In the Punjab, rates are reported as eight annas a day for men 
and six annas a day for women. In the United Provinces, the Chief 
Inspector of Pactories in evidence estimated the average wage of workers 
at five to six annas a day, but another estimate gives Ihe wages of men at 
Bs. 15 a month and of women at Bs. 10 a month. In the Bombay 
Presidency rates apparently vary considerably. We have received 
particulars of the present rates for some districts and in these men’s 
rates commonly lie between 6 and 12 annas a day and women’s rates 
between 4 and 8 annas a day. The rates given above are for the rank 
and file. Those whose work is skilled or involves responsibility, such 
as fitters, engineers, engine-drivers, get much higher rates and are 
usually paid monthly. 

Earnings in fiOnes. 

Statistics of average earnings of workers in names are obtained 
in a form prescribed by the regulations framed under the Indian Mines 
Act. The mineowners are required to give for the month of December 
the average daily earnings of their employees, separately for under¬ 
ground workers, those employed on open worMngs and on the surface. 
The average daily earnings are obtained by dividhig the total amount 
paid in wages for work done in December by the ^gregate daily 
attendance in that month. Prom the returns thus submitted, the Chief 
Inspector of Mines prepares a statement showing average earnings in 
the different fields which is incorporated in his atiunal report. We re¬ 
produce on the following page the average daily eaininga for December 
1929 for the more important miuiug areas ^own in this statement. 
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The figures must be accepted with some reserve as the returns 
submitted by the mineowners are not subjected to an official check at the 
source, and their accuracy depends entirely on the proper determination 
of the aggregate daily attendance during the month for which they 
are prepared. This is not always an easy matter, as payment is made 
by the tub and in some oases the worker receives assistance from 
members of his family and also from others who share in the joint earn¬ 
ings. Payment in all coal mines for coal cutters and other underground 
workers is by the tub. The average rate per tub of coal raised in 
the leading coalfields is about seven annas, but in most cases this in¬ 
cludes the payment for the loader who fills the coal into tubs. The 
average number of tubs raised by a worker in a day is between two 
and three. The average monthly earnings ot the worker cannot, how¬ 
ever, be calculated from the average d^y eomings as shown in the 
statement given, for attendance is extremely irregular. At our request 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa have prepared a series of family 
budgets from the Jharia field. These and the evidence that we collected 
suggest that the average monthly earnings of a coal cutter are in the 
neighbourhood of Es. 10 to Es. 16. This has some support in the 
evidence given regarding the average attendance of the miner. The 
other mines of importance are the lead and tin mines in Burma, the 
salt mines in the Punjab, the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
and the mica and iron mines in Bihar and Orissa. As will appear from 
the statement which we have reproduced, the average daily eaminga 
are appreciably higher in Burma than in any other part of India. The 
original statement contains a foot-note to the effect that in the Punjab 
salt mines the earnings recorded are below the average level, as the 
output of salt is severely restricted in the month of December without 
reducing the labour force. The fact that a system of gang payment is 
in force makes it difficult to give reliable figures of individual earnings. 
Further information furnished to us by the Chief Inspector of Jlines 
indicates that, in the numerous stone quarries, the daily wage varies 
from 6 annas to 8 annas for men and 4 annas to 6 annas for women. 

Earnings of Dock Labourers. 

Eef erence has already been made to the casual nature of employ¬ 
ment in docks and the payment ot wages through foremen, tmisi^riest 
tindals^ or ^nuK'odams. The daily earnings are highest in Eangoon. As 
a result of the recent strike, the daily rate was raised from Es, 1-8-0 to 
Es. 1-12-0, hut this increase was accompanied by a reduction in employ¬ 
ment among Indian dock labourers who, till then, were exclusively 
employed in loading and unloading ships. Most of them now find it 
impossible to secure employment for more than half the number of 
days in the month. We deal elsewhere with this and other features 
of the employment of Indian labour in Eangoon. In Bombay the 
daily wages of a dock labourer are said to vary from As. 14 to 
Bs. 1-8-0, white in Karachi we were informed by a firm of stevedores 
that the rate was Rs. 1-2-0 for men and As. 13 for women. Here the 
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large volume of imemplojinent probably results in a low scale of monthly 
earnings, but in Bombay, according to an esrimate made by the Port 
Trust, the average monthly earnings, including payment for overtime, 
of a dock labourer in the employ of the Trust is about Es. 32. This 
however, must not be taken as covering the majority of the men employ¬ 
ed in the docks. In Calcutta the average monthly earnings of stevedore 
labour are estimated to be about Es. 20. 

Unskilled Labourers. 

The lowest paid industrial workers are the labourers en¬ 
gaged on manual work which does not require any substantial degree 
of intelligence or skill. These fall roughly into two classes. There are 
a number of labourers regularly employed on manual work in factories 
and other industrial establishments. In the majority of provinces few 
men in this class are able to earn more than Es. 15 a month regularly ; 
the majority earn less and earnings are sometimes as low as Es. 10. 
In the Punjab and Delhi the average would seem to be above Es. 15, 
while in the Bombay Presidency and Burma it is nearer Es. 20 and Es. 25 
respectively. The other class consists of the large volume of unskill¬ 
ed labour engaged in various miscellaneous occupations on daily rates 
finding employment in industry either casually or for limited spells. 
The wages paid to this class of worker are influenced to a large extent 
by the prevailing rates of wages for agricultural labour in the neighbour¬ 
hood and these vary from province to province and even from district 
to district. While it can be stated with some confidence that this 
class of worker earns appreciably more than the agricultural labourer, 
his earnings are usually low. In centres of Burma and the Bombay 
Presidency the prevailing rate for men seems to be above 12 annas while 
in Delhi and the Punjab it is below that figure. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and parts of the Central Provinces, the daily rates are roughly 
8 armas for men, 6 annas for women and 4 annas for children, but in 
Madras, the United Provinces and some parts of the Central Provinces 
the rates are lower and in some areas of these provinces are as low as 5 
annas a day for men. 

Ws^e Levels in DiSerent Provinces. 

Some light is thrown on the variations between different 
provinces by certain statistics relating to cases under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. These are prepared by provincial Governments and 
show the number of persons in each wage class to whom compensa¬ 
tion was awarded in cases coming before Conunisrioners. They relate 
largely to fatal and serious accidents. The wage classes are arranged 
as in the schedule of assumed wages given in the Act, and these are 
determined by the average eaxiiings of the worker prior to the 
accident. The statistics we give below relate to the five years 1926,1926, 
1927, 1928 and 1929, which constitute a period during which wage 
levels generally were fairly steady. The figures, however, must be 
’ accepted with some caution. In the first place, it cannot be assumed 
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tliat tlie workers whose cases have been combined to furnish the 
statistics and who constitute a very small proportion of the industrial 
workers generally, constitute an entirely representative section. The 
most highly-paid industrial employees, who are engaged mainly in 
supervision, run less risk of accidents than others. At the other end 
of the scale, the unskilled worker runs less risk of a serious accident 
than the semi-skilled worker who is dealing with machine processes. 
Secondly, the Act, as we shall show later, is only gradually becoming 
known to the general mass of the workers, and it is probable that 
claims have been less frequent from the lower-paid workers and their 
dependants than from those who are in receipt of ^her wages. But, 
in the main, these factors are common to all provinces. The Madras 
levels are somewhat higher than we would have expected, but otherwise 
the comparison between the major provinces afforded by the table is 
very closely related to that indicated by other evidence. Assam 
is omitted as the numbers are too small to yield any results of 
value. Wages are lowest in Madras, the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces; the provinces to the east of this group, namely, Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa, have a hi^er level, and so have those to lie west, 
namely, the Punjab and Bombay. Bombay comes first of the Indian pro¬ 
vinces, while Burma has a still higher level. For the reasons we have given, 
the table is much less reliable as a picture of wage-levels, but we consider 
that it gives a general impression of these levels for the semi-skilled opera¬ 
tives in organised industry. In this connection it should be remembered 
that, while children are excluded from the figures, they include both men 
and women and the workers on the lowest wages are, for the most 
part, women. 


PzoTince. 

Percentage of oases earning monthly wag68 0 l j 

Total number of cases (1926- 
1929). 

CO 

a 

1 

si 

l-ss. 
•s s*> 

c 

not less than Re. 17/8 
bat less than Rs. 
22/8. 

not less than Bs. 22/8 
bat less than 1^. 
27/8. 

notless than Rs. 27/8 
bat less than Rs. 
32/8. 

not leas than Rs. 32/8. 

UnitedPioTmcei ’ 

26 


n 


7 

16 

304 

Hadias .. 

22 1 



16 

4 

15 

110 

Gaittal Piovinoea 

18 



8 ’ 

4 

16 
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Bihar and Oilsea 

21 


21 

12 

S 

14 

717 

Bengal 

18 


18 

16 

10 

26 

873 

Ponjab 



36 



21 

324 

Bomba; 

3 



23 


82 

1,273 

Bktiijjua a. .. •, 

1 

1 « 


16 


43 

186 


m. 


Family Income. 

Hitherto we have been referring to the earnings of individuals, 
but in respect of both income and expenditure it is the family and not 
the mdividual that is important in xdation to the standard of living. 
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Unfortunately reliable figures of family earnings are more scarce than 
-those of individuals. A family budget enquiry at Bombay, which covered 
well over 2,000 families, gave the average monthly income per family at 
Bs. 52/4/6, but tibis was made in 1921 when prices and incomes were both 
than in recent years. Family budget enquiries in Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur, each embracing about 900 families, gave the following re¬ 
sults :— 


Families earning. 

AJunedabad (1926). 

Sholapur (1925). 

Percentages. 

Average num¬ 
ber of work¬ 
ers in fa¬ 
mily. 

Peioentagos. 

Average num¬ 
ber of work¬ 
ers m fa¬ 
mily. 

Belo^ Rs. 20 .. 

2 

mm 

8 

1-0 

Bs. 20 and below Rs. 30 

17 


23 

1*6 

Ra. 30 and below Rs. 40 

21 


26 

1'9 

Bs. 40 and below Rs. 50 

26 

1 6 

21 

2 0 

Bs. 50 and below Rs. 60 

18 

1*9 

11 

2-4 

Bs. 60 and below Rs. 70 

8 

2-0 

5 

3 0 

Bs. 70 and below Ra. 80 

5 

2*4 

3 

2-7 

Bs. 80 and bdow Rs. 90 

4 

2*2 

3 

3-3 


The budgets in Ahmedabad related mainly to cotton mill work¬ 
ers, and in Sholapur the enquiry was entirely restricted to such workers. 
Elsewhere figures of equal value are not available, and we are able to give 
only approximate estimates. In Hagpur the results of two separate en¬ 
quiries indicate that the average fai^y income is in the neighbourhood 
of Bs. 30. The standard is almost certainly higher in Berar and lower 
in other parts of the Central Provinces. In the United Provinces investi¬ 
gations made for us in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Gk>rakhpur each show that 
the great majoriiT' of families receive not more than Bs. 30 a month. The 
level is probably hi^er in Cawnpore than in other centres, but even here 
we doubt if, among the rank and file of industrial workers, the average 
family earnings exceed Bs. 25 per month. Except in the coalfields, t^ 
family eaminga of workers in organised industry in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa probably ^ceed Bs. 30 on the average and in the more important 
centres in the Punjab are distinctly over jEls. 36. Althou^ wages of indivi¬ 
duals in this province are comparable with those in Bombay, family earn¬ 
ings are almost certainly lower on account of the mudi smaller em¬ 
ployment of women. So far as unskilled workers are concerned, we believe 
that, broadly speaking, they cannot maintain families of average size on 
their income unlaag ilLere is more than one wage-earner in the family. 
With most of the other workers the degree of comfort is dependent on the 
number who bring in money to the home. Marriage at a comparatively 
young age is almost universal, and the claims of children begin at an 
early stage in the average worker’s industrial life. It is quite impossible 
for us to attempt a statement of the composition of the workers’ femilies, 
and thin is e ssenti al for any accurate measurement of the standard of 
oomfort. 
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Espenditore. 

Some indication of the standard should be obtainable by a 
different approach, namely from that of the relative expenditure on 
various items and particularly necessities. Here again the material 
is very defective. In a number of the enquiries that have been 
made, workers whose famihes were away in the villages have been group¬ 
ed with workers whose families were with them in the towns, and few en¬ 
quiries have given particulars of the absent dependents and of the re¬ 
mittances to them. There are, however, two investigations which are 
valuable in this connection, namely those made into family budgets in 
Sholapur and Ahmedabad by the Bombay Labour OfiBlce in 1926 and 1926. 
These relate to groups of families whose absent dependents formed a 
negligible fiaction of the whole. In the Sholapur enquiry, the average 
number in the family was 4-68 persons and of this *11 persons were 
absent dependents, while 4 • 57 persons lived in the family. In the Ahmed¬ 
abad enquiry, the corre&pon<hng figures are 4*00, *13 and 3*87. We 
append particulars of the expenditure on different items. 


Items. 

Sholapur. 

Ahmedabad. 

Average 

monthly 

expendi¬ 

ture. 

Percent¬ 

age 

to total. 

Average 

monthly 

expendi¬ 

ture. 

Percent¬ 

age 

to total. 

Food— 


Rs. A. P. 


Be. A. P. 


Cereals 

,, 

9 7 6 

26'00 

11 11 11 

29*84 

Pnises . , 

, * 

1 d 2 

3-50 

17 6 

3*73 

Sugar and sweetmeats 

.. 

110 

2-80 

0 16 7 

2*47 

Meat 

,, 

1 10 1 

4-31 

0 14 1 

2*24 

Milk and ghi 

., 

1 4 8 

3*41 

3 6 1 

8*59 

Vegetable and fruit 

•, 

0 15 2 

2-60 

1 11 1 

4*30 

OiS 


10 1 

2-66 

0 11 10 

1*88 

Salt 


0 3 8 

0-61 

0 17 

0-26 

Condiments 


1 4 9 

3>43 

0 11 9 

1*87 

Tea 


0 0 11 

0*15 

0 2 4 

0*37 

Other Food items .. 

•• 

0 5 5 

0*89 

0 14 10 

2*36 

Total Food 

•• 

18 10 5 

49*25 

22 12 7 

57*90 

Fuel and lighting 


3 10 2 

9*60 

2 12 4 

7*04 

Qothims 


4 7 10 

11*86 

3 11 6 

9*45 

Bedding and household necessities 

0 6 1 


0 7 4 

1*16 

House rent 

,, 

2 6 0 

6*27 

4 9 11 

11*74 

Hair-outting, washennan and soap 

0 12 10 

2*12 

0 15 9 

2*60 

Tobacco 

,, 

0 9 8 


12 9 

2*97 

liouor 

,, 

0 IS 9 

2*27 

0 8 9 

1*39' 

Travelling to and from native place 

0 10 6 

1*73 

0 9 5 

1-60 

Interest on debts 

,. 

2 8 4 

6*66 

,, 

.. 

Miscellaneous .. 

•• 

2 14 4 

7*66 

1 11 4 

4*35 

Total 

•• 

37 13 11 

100*00 

39 5 8 

100*00 


Unfortunately, the statistics are not exactly comparable, for 
in Ahmedabad, where the workers axe stated to be heavily indebted^ 
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the interest on debts is excluded and in Sholapui it is stated that the in¬ 
formation is only approximately correct. ^ the reports of both en¬ 
quiries it is stated that families either did not remember or did not like 
to disclose what they spent on liquor. There is reported to be less con¬ 
sumption of liquor by the workers in Sholapur than by those in Ahmed- 
abad, although the amount shown in the budgets is greater. Both these 
examples are taken from the Bombay Presidency, where wages are on the 
whole higher than in other provinces except Burma. One enquiry re¬ 
lated eutiiely to cotton mill workers and the other mainly to this class, 
which is better paid than most industrial workers. The statistics, there¬ 
fore, refer to groups of workers who are by comparison favomably situat¬ 
ed, and to our mind the striking feature of the budgets is ike large pro¬ 
portion expended on the piimary necessities of life. It will be observed 
that, if the debt charges are excluded, food, fuel and lighting, cloth¬ 
ing and house rent account for over 82% of the total expenditure- 
in Sholapui and for 85% m Ahmedabad. In addition to these pri¬ 
mary 'needs there are other necessities to be met. Even the poorest 
worker must incur some expenditiire on washing and nearly aU must 
spend something on the barber. Some household utensils are a necessity 
and, in referring to rent, furniture is not included. As a matter of 
fact, furniture is at a minimum in the workers’ houses; even a bed is not 
always possible. In addition there is the bigger occasional expenditure 
which sickness entails; and the events of !^e, births, marriages and 
deaths, involve an outlay which is unavoidable, apart from the compul¬ 
sion exercised by custom or religion. Knally, most industrial workers 
have to spend something on travelling to and from their villages. The 
percentages given in this respect for Sholapur and Ahmedabad are pro¬ 
bably smaller than the average, as both cities recruit largely from the 
surrounding areas, and the number of workers permanentiy resident is 
kc^er than elsewhere. On the margin that remains after aU these neces¬ 
sities have been met, there is one charge of great importance, the obli¬ 
gations arising from indebtedness—a subject which is reserved for further 
treatment in another chapter. The remainder, if any, can be devoted 
to the few pleasures that are open to the illiterate. 

The Oattook. 

These facts are best 1^ to speak for themselves, and 
it is unnecessary to emphasise the general poverty they disclose. Some 
observers prefer to dwell on the mitigations of the situation, on a com¬ 
parison of the worker's existing privations with the hard^ps which 
forced him into industrial life, on his scanty knowledge of better things, 
on the endurance and courage which enable him to tolerate his present 
condition and, indeed, to extract some pleasure from it, and even on his 
general inertia and lack of desire for improvement These also are 
facts and must be faced, but it is mainly iterance of his own relative 
position and lack of belief in the possibility of bettering it which 
ate responsible for his apathy. We rejoice at the evident signs 
of the awakenmg of the general consdence which greater knowle^e 
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and tke ferment of thought in India are combining to produce, and 
the progress already visible should hearten all those who believe in the 
possibility of advance. It is on the growth of the will to progress in 
the community generally, in those responsible for government and for 
the control of industry, and in the workers themselves that the hope of 
the future lies. 


W. 


Efficiency and QiMty. 

In entering on the discussion of possible methods of raising 
the standard of living, we are faced by two main facts, poverty 
and the low level of efficiency. So far as efficiency is concerned, com¬ 
parisons are available of the number of workers required in India and in 
other countries, Western and Eastern, to produce certain quantities of 
material in a given time, and some of these will be found in the evidence. 
We do not quote them here, because, apart from their limited scope, 
it is impossible to say that such quantitative measurements have taken 
account of all the other factors involved, such as differences in machi¬ 
nery, organisation, etc. But it must be admitted that the Indian 
industrial worker produces less per unit than the worker in any other 
country claiming to rank as a leading industrial nation. The causes of 
this low efficiency are complex. Some are to be found in the climate 
of India and other factors; but a powerful influence is exercised 
everywhere by the low standard of living. Inefficiency is attributable 
to lack of both physical energy and mental vigour. These are to a 
large extent different aspects of the same defect, for physical weak¬ 
ness cuts at the root of ambition, initiative and desire. This weak¬ 
ness arises from the hardships to which the worker, who starts with 
an indifferent physique, is subjected and especially his unsatisfac¬ 
tory diet and the conditions under which he is generally compelled to 
live. These hardships and conditions are mainly the resiflt of inabilily 
to afford anything better, and this in its turn arises from low effi¬ 
ciency. Thus poverty leads to bad conditions, bad conditions to in¬ 
efficiency and inefficiency to poverty. We l^lieve in attempting to 
break the vicious circle at as many points as possible. There must be 
an endeavour to enhance efficiency, to heighten earnings and to improve 
the conditions of life. We have endeavoured throughout to keep 
in view the question of raising the efficiency of the worker. The 
recommendations relating to working conditions in all the industries 
discussed have been designed in the belief that they will lead to a 
permanent increase in the general level of efficiency of the Indian worker, 
and this part of the ground need not he covered again. We must 
observe, however, that, in looking to increased efficiency as the 
main source of a higher standard of living, we have in view more 
than an increase in the efficiency of the worker. The range of efficiency 
on the part of employers in India is very wide. There are enterprises 
that will stand comparison with any outside India; theore are others 
whose inefficieiwg'' is obvious even to the casual observer. We are 
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anxious not to enter on a field 'wMch lies outside our proper functions; 
but we have been struck by the contrasts presented in industrial and 
commercial organisation. We also found many employers unaware 
of the successful experiments of others in the labour field. Indeed, 
many of our recommendations are no more than the advocacy on a 
general scale of those ideas of individual employers which have proved 
successful in application. 


V. 


Conception of Fixed Standard. 

We turn now to the most direct method of raising the standard of 
living, namely, the raising of the earnings of the worker. It is necessary 
here to deal with a preliminary objection which was put before us on 
more than one occasion and has even found its way into official reports. 
It is ur^ed, and apparently believed by not a few employers, that the 
worker has a fixed standard at which he aims, and that, when he has 
earned enough to maintain that standard, he ceases to make 
any further effort. This view is frequently coupled with the belief 
that the worker has already attained the stan^rd he desires. If 
this were true, an increase in wage rates would do more baim 
than good, for it would diminish production without benefitmg 
the worker financially. On this view, it is only by getting 
the worker to spend his money more wisely that any advance is 
possible. In dealing with a great and varied mass of workers, it is rash 
to say that such a doctrine is true in respect of none of them. 
Every nation can produce men who are satisfied with the barest needs 
and will make no further effort after these are supplied. It must also 
be admitted that ambition is not particularly vigorous with many 
Indian workers; we return to the causes of this later. But it is not 
difficult to show that the doctrine is not true of the great bulk of Indian 
industrial labour, for it is contradicted by the facts. If it were true, 
it would be impossible to raise the workers’ standard of living 
except by coercion; yet there is no doubt that it has m fact risen 
appreciably in recent years. Eeference has been made to the lack of 
cost of living index numbers, but th*e is ample evidence to show 
that the level of real wages, particularly in the more organised industries, 
is now appredably higher than it was ten years ago. Few, even of 
those who hold the b^ef mentioned, would deny tins. The evidence 
of unprejudiced observers regarding improvement in the general 
stimdard of living and the increase m the level of real wages show 
that the workers’ earnings have risen, i^., that the idea of any genial 
fixed standazd is fallacious. What is both true and h^ely lespcmsible 
feu tbia mistalmn judgment is that a sudden accretion of inoome is 
seldom wisely spent; the worker cannot raise bis standard of living 
overnight. Euzther; as the standard of comfrat is im]^ved, there 
is an intelligible and reasonable teadeooy to_ seoure some increase in 
leisure at the mrpense of part of the possible increase in ioomnai We 
can appreciate the prefecenice of the worker fox some xemissiott toil. 
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Baising Wages. 

In our view, therefore, employers need not be deterred from 
raising wages by any fear that they will be injuring the workers thereby. 
Indeed, there have been times in most industries when valuable results 
could have been secured by a more liberal policy in respect of wages. 
Many workers are employed on low wage standards, and it is still 
too generally abbumed that poorly-paid labour is cheap. Many 
who are aware that this is not the case are reluctant to act on their own 
belief that better-paid labour will prove cheaper. As some employers 
have shown, better results from the business point of view can frequently 
be obtained b}' the pa^Tuent of better wages, and it is impossible to 
expect any high standard of efficiency on the wages now paid in many 
branches of industry. Nor is it reasonable invariably to demand that 
the increase of efficiency should be a condition precedent to improved 
wages. In many cases, if employers were to ofter better payment first, 
they would be able to secure improved efficiency by the attraction of a 
better class of worker and by the increased effort of many of the present 
ones. 

Profit Sharing. 

We do not desire to imply that, with his existing standard of 
efficiency, the worker has always obtained in the past a fair share of the 
results of industrial enterprise or that he always does so now; but so 
long as his organisation is as weak as it is to-day, there will remain a 
danger of his failing to secure a just share of the results of industry. 
Suggestions have been made from time to time that the difficulty 
might be met by the general adoption of profit sharing schemes, but 
this movement has made practically no progress in India and, in 
the present stage of industrial development, such schemes are unlikely 
to prove either useful or effective. Efficiency or production bonuses^ 
however, are in a different category. These are in operation in several 
establishments and are a direct incentive to increased effort. There 
is scope for considerable extension of these methods of payment in 
industry. 

• Regularity o! Employment 

We have been discussing methods of increasing earnings which 
involve the raising of the wages bill, but it is important to observe that 
in many cases the level of earnings of industrial workers as a class can be 
substantially raised without extia cost to the employer. There is a wide¬ 
spread tendency to look too exclusively at what the employer is required 
to pay for work,«.e., at wages, and too little at what the worker gets for it, 
i,e., at earnings. Even when wage rates cannot be raised, it is often possible 
to raise the standard of living by increasing earnings. The most obvious 
method is to increase the regularity of employment. Xn many branches 
of Indian industry, poveity is aggravated by the retention of far more 
workers than are required. One of the worst examples is shipping. 
The coalfields provide another striking instance, and in the factories cases 
art* numerous where excessive turnover results in swelling the number 
of employees among whom the work has to be divided. In previous 
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chiipters we have made recommendations designed to improve matters 
in this respect in various branches of industry. But we would again 
press the importance of substituting, as far as possible, the regular for 
the irregular worker, and employers can do much in this direction. It 
may be urged that, if wage rates are not raised, the only effect is to en¬ 
rich some workers W’hilst preventing others from entering industrial 
employment, with no resultant benefit. This, however, is a short-sight¬ 
ed view. Even if the surplus workers that the factories now 
attract to the city could find nothing to do in their \dllages, they 
would still be better there, where they are in healthier surroundings 
and can be supported at less expense. It has always to be remembered 
that the villages offer at least sporadic work to all. The reduction of the 
numbers in the industrial centres would ease the problems of housing 
sanitation, medical attention and health generally. Finally, there is the 
increased efiiiciency which the regular and better-paid workers would 
attain with benefit to themselves, to their employers and to the nation. 

VI. 

Industry and the Community. 

Before turning to another direct method of raising the standard 
of living frequently suggested by witnesses—namely, the application 
of minimum wages, we must refer to an aspect of the position which is 
often overlooked, both in this and in other connections. Indian industry 
is not a world in itself; it is an element, and by no means the most im¬ 
portant element, in the economic life of the community. Care must be 
taken, therefore, to ensure that, in adopting measures for the betterment 
of industry or of industrial workers, the interests of the community as a 
whole are not overlooked. It is obviously possible to raise the standard 
of living of sections of industrial workers by methods which would in¬ 
volve the diminution of the national income that is available for other 
sections of the community. On the other hand, the prosperity of the 
industrial worker can be advanced in such a manner as to enrich 
rather than to impoverish the rest of the community. It is to these 
methods that attention must be confined. 

The SCnimum Ws^e Conveniicm. 

We received a considerable volume of evidence in the course of 
our tour on the practicability of instituting statutory minimum wages, 
and it became increasingly clear that, whereas the idea was now genially 
current among those concerned with or interested in industry, its impli¬ 
cations were very variously interpreted and by no means generally xmder- 
stood. The majority of witnesses in favour of the principle appeared to 
desire the arbitrary fixing of wages for industrial workers at a level suffi¬ 
cient to provide what appeared to them a reasonable standard of living, 
apparently without rega^ to the comparative prosperity of industry or the 
ultimate effect on the economic sfeructore of India as a whole. The 
opposition to a Tni-niTmi-m wage suggested that it was precisely this view 
of the question which was uppermost in the minds of those who led it. 
A few witnesses had evidently devoted deeper thought to the theory of the 
subject, but thrir discussion was largely academic, and they were for the 
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most part without any certainty as to the method and extent of its appli¬ 
cation. Interest in this subject in India has received a considerable 
stimulus from the Draft Convention on the subject adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference in 1928. The Convention contemplates the 
creation of such machinery only in the case of “ trades or parts of trades 
(and in particular in home working trades) in which no arrangements exist 
for the eiBEective regulation of wages by collective agreement or otherwise 
and wages are exceptionally low The question as to the nature and 
form of the machinery and the trades to which it is to be applied are left 
entirely to the discretion of the States concerned. After canvassing 
opinions, the Government of India came to the conclusion that they 
could neither enter into any commitment nor give any indication of 
possible ratification until a thorough enquiry had been held into the prac¬ 
ticability of establishing wage boards in India. Both chambers of the 
Central Legislature agreed that the Convention should not be ratified, 
the Legislative A^^sembly adding the rider pending the report of the 
Indian Labour Commission 

Possible Applicatiou o! Hmimum Wages. 

We have throughout approached the consideration of questions 
from the point of view of the needs of India rather than of the 
applicability of international Conventions; and we deal elsewhere 
with the question of wage-fixing machinery in the Assam planta¬ 
tions, a case which we do not regard as coming within the scope of 
the Convention, have also recommended the guaranteed payment of 
a standard minimum output in the case of imderground workers in coal 
mines. This, however, i^ not equivalent to a minimum wage, as it 
is not proposed that the rate of payment for the task should be 
regulated. In our view the Convention, in referring to trades in which 
wages are exceptionally low must be regarded as having in view trades 
in which wages are low, not by comparison with Western or other foreign 
standards, but by comparison 'mill the general trend of wages and wage 
levels in Idndred ocaupatioiis in the country concerned. It must always 
be remembered that in India organised industry cannot be regarded as 
lowering the standard of Ihmig of tho^e it absorbs, the majority of whom 
left the field for the factory to secure an alleviation of their hardships. 
It appears to us that, in order to conform to both the letter and the spirit 
of the Convention, it would first be necessary to create machinery for 
fixing minimum rates of wages in those trades in which wages are 
lowest and where there is no question of collective bargaining. 

PreUmiiiaiy Enquiries. 

In view of the absence in India of reliable information on wage 
rates and earnings in individual industries, to which reference has 
already been made, it would be unwise to attempt legislation on the lines of 
the Convention l^foie obtaining a fairly clear indication of the 
trades to which the maohinsry diould properly be applied in the first 
instance. It will be recegnised by those familiar with the subject 
that it was impossible for us. in the time at our disposal and with such mda 
terms of reference, to survey the trades or to say definitdy m the case of 
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particular trades whether or not minimum wages should be fixed. The 
decision here must depend on a careful preliminary survey of the ground. 
In the first instance, it is necessary to select the industries in which 
there is a strong presumption that the conditions warrant detailed 
investigation. It is then necessary in each such industry to undertake 
a survey with a view to collecting accurate information as to the precise 
conditions prevailing. Such information is, of course, more readily 
obtained where at least the employers are organised to a greater or less 
extent, and where it is possible to &end out a prescribed form 
to a certain percentage of them and subsequently to make a sample 
check of the information supplied by means of personal visit and enquiry. 
In India, however, it is well known that, in the bulk of the trades likely 
to be selected for consideration, only the loosest organisation exists 
among the employers and none whatever among the workers. 
Moreover, lack of ^ucation and language difficulties would make the 
accurate filling in of forms and their subsequent return in sufficient 
numbers highly problematical. Such preliminaiy investigation, if 
reliance is to be placed on it, should be undertaken by means of personal 
visits by trained investigators, as in the case of budget enquiries. This 
would require to be planned and supervised by an official experienced in 
collecting and collating statistical ffifoxmation. The essential material 
to be collected during the preliminary enquiry is that bearing on the or¬ 
ganisation of the trade and the wage rates. In the first category come 
such questions as the distribution of the trade, the extent to which it is 
carried on under factory or workshop conditions or as a home-work 
industry, the scale of the different establishments, the extent of co-ordi¬ 
nation or combination among both employers and workers, and 
the eictent of employment of men, women and children respectively. 
So far as wage rates are concerned, it is desirable to have as full informa¬ 
tion as possible regarding both the methods of remuneration and the 
actual rates, including the variations in the latter from centre to centre and 
from establishment to establishment. When this information is available, 
it should be possible to say, not merely whether the fixing of mimmum 
wages is desirable, but also whether it is practicable, and thereafter to 
demarcate the trade, and to decide on the composition and number of the 
minimuTn wage boards. These are not necessarily simple matters; in 
particular the demarcation of a trade may involve careful and prolonged 
examination. The extent of the dependence of the trade on foreign 
markets and of the competition it has to face from outside in the home 
markets are matters which must be given full weight when wages are 
fixed; and it is advisable, during the preliminary inquiry, to coBect as 
much as possible of the information on this and on other subjects that the 
Boards, if appointed, are likely to need. 

Problem ot Enforcemait 

WTien a decition lias been reached as to whether the conditions 
in any case are such as to justify the setting up of minimum wage ma¬ 
chinery, particular attention must be given, in the special circumstances 
of In^, to the cost of enforcing the wage decrees. We here lefcar to 
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matters such as the blow growth of the spirit of compliance with the indus¬ 
trial law among the smaller and less well organised employers, the igno¬ 
rance and illiteracy of the workers, the possibility of collusion and the 
large areas to be covered in the case of scattered industries—aU of which 
tend to make a high annual percentage of inspection essential if enforce¬ 
ment is to be effective. It is likely that there are many trades in 
which a minimum wage may be desirable but not immediately practic¬ 
able. Here, as in other instances cited, the policy of gradualness should 
not be lost sight of, if the desired end is to be achieved without disaster 

ladostiies Bequirmg Investigation. 

At the present moment, there is, so far as we are aware, no trade 
of the type to which the Convention refers in which suj0&cient preliminary 
work has already been done to justify our recommending the immediate 
establishment of minimum wage fbdng machinery, with a view to raising 
the earning capacity of a group of workers whose standard of living is de¬ 
pressed below that of their fellows. We believe, however, both from per¬ 
sonal observation and from evidence submitted to us, that in certain 
industries there is a primajade case for a preliminary investigation of the 
t}^e we have outlined, such as is imdertaken in Great Britain by the 
Mmistry of Labour before setting up a trade board. In indicating the 
trades to which examination should be directed in the first instance, we 
are hampered by the fact that the home-working trades, to which the 
Convention particularly refers, except where also carried on in factories or 
workshops, as in the case of bidi making and mica cutting and splitting, 
have not come within our purview. We recommend, however, that, of the 
industries which came within our terms of reference, those referred to in 
the chapter dealing with unregulated factories be examined in the 
first instance with a view to the need and possibility of instituting 
mmimum wage fixing machinery. We have reason to believe that 
bidi making is in some places a sweated industry, employing 
pvrdah women and girls in their homes as well as young boys in numbers 
of small workshops. Work in tanneries is undertaken almost entirety by the 
depressed classes, and there are many small establishments paying very 
low wages which are competing with the better organised factories pajing 
hi^er wages. In mica factories and other industries not using power, 
which employ large numbers of children, there appears a possibility of 
using the m inimum “wage to prevent the exploitation of juvenile labour 
and the consequent undercutting of adult wages. If the results of investi¬ 
gation show^ the need for minimum wage fixing machinery in industries of 
this kind, we recommend that the necessary legislation for setting up such 
machinery should be undertaken, and that Government should then 
ratify the Convention, if they are in a position to do so. 

VSL 

Standaidisatiott of Wage Bates* 

Reference has already been made to the striking disparity in the 
wage rates operating in an industry situated in the same locality, as indicat¬ 
ed by the Bombay Wage Census. In India in some industries there are 
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already varying degrees of organisation among the workeis and this may 
be expected to increase. So far as the workers employed in some of the 
leading industries are concerned, the main need would appear to be the 
adoption ot common standards ot payment for similar classes of work. 
We are satisfied that a larger measure of uniformity can be achieved in 
certain industries without prejudice to their economic position and, at 
the same time, a higher wage level can be secured to some of the lowest 
paid classes. 

Position in Cotton Mills. 

This is a matter which ha,s already received some examination 
in tlie cotton textile industry. The question was considered by the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee in 1922 and again by the Textile 
Tariff Board in 1927. The Industrial Disputes Committee declared that 
employers* associations have not evolved a standard scale of wages, 
and indi^udual employers arc usually ignorant of how their rates com¬ 
pare with the wages given by others ” and that ** the new uncorrelated 
raising of wages is almost invariably seized upon as a grievance in other 
factories of the same class.” Later the Textile Tariff Board recom¬ 
mended to the Alillowners’ Association the adoption of a system of stan¬ 
dardised wages for the same classes of work as between mill and znilL 
The Association responded to this suggestion and in 1928 evolved a 
standardisation scheme which was subsequently examined in detail by 
the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee of 1928-29. The Association 
proposed to introduce theii* scheme in the autumn of 1929, but no further 
developments along these line.*^ have so far taken place. We are aware 
of the difficulties in the way of the inauguration of a system of 
standardised wages at the present time. Nevertheless we urge that 
every effort be made to put this policy into operation at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Position in Jateladiistry. 

, The jute industry has been more fortunate than the cotton 
industry as regards the prevalence of industrial unrest and the reper¬ 
cussion of political factors upon stability. As a result, it has escap¬ 
ed the series of investigations by statutory and other bodies to 
which its sister industry has been subjected in the last few years. This 
may in part accoimt for the fact that, although the jute industry, 
on account of fewer variations in the classes of goods manufac¬ 
tured and the degree of comfort in the factory, is a far easier field for 
an attempt at standardisation than the cotton industry, no serious 
consideration has hitherto been given to the matter. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association declared the existing variations in wages to depend 
upon the differences in cost of living indifferent jute manufacturing areas. 
The evidence of the Bengal Government, however, states Perhaps in 
no industry in the world, situated in such a circumscribed area, is the 
wage position more inchoate. The mills, grouped imder different manag- 
iag*^agents, work under wage sj^tems which have develoj^ many local 
idiosyncrasies during the long or short years of their existence. Even 
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in millB under the same managing agents, there are differences which, 
to persons not acquainted with the position, seem incredible. For ex¬ 
ample, in two mills situated in the same area and separated from each 
other by little more than a boundary wall, under the same managing 
agents, there is practically not a single entry of wages which is the same. 
In three mills rmder the same managing agents, situated within a stone’s 
throw of each other, the rates in one miU have for many years been 
WghPT than those in the other two mills. In other groups of n^, situat¬ 
ed close to each other and under different managing agents, the wage 
rates in individual mills are kept, or are supposed to be kept, strictly 
secret. The total earnings are not necessarily kept secret, but each 
pri^AB itsdf on having been able to declare piece-rates or bonus-rates 
which are better than the rates of the neighbouring mills.” 

Need of StandardisatioD in Jnte Mills. 

The Kankinarrah Labour Union, on the other hand, urged that 
“ the wages for time work should be reduced to a rate per hour, and rates 
for piece work should be so revised in all the milla in the different dis¬ 
tricts that no weaver should ever grumble that he is paid so much less 
than a fellow worker in another mill for an identical piece of work.” In¬ 
directly, the absence of standardisation played no small part in the series 
of strikes which for some time threatened to paralyse a considerable 
section of the industry in 1929, as independent action taken by individual 
members of the Indian Jute Mills Association, without consulting other 
members, jeopardised the successful application of the terms of a strike 
settlement. With the growing consciousness of the workers, the d^;reeof 
differentiation existing in wage rates for identical processes in this industry 
may cause trouble. The different costs of living in areas as closely related 
as are those in the jute manufacturing districts of the Hooghly area and of 
Calcutta should not preclude the possibilily of standardisation. The same 
difficulty has been surmounted by zone agreements and by other means in a 
number of countries and industrieB, and in India itself in the case of certain 
railway employees, and often under conditions more complicate^ than 
those existing to-day in the jute manufacturing districts of Bengal. We 
therefcore recommend that the industry, which has all the advantages 
of a high degree of internal organisation on tire employers’ side, take 
early steps to investigate the possibility of standardisation of wage rates, 
both for time and piece workers, associating with it representatives of 
Uma fide trade unions. 

vin. 

Deductiems bom Wages. 

Before leaving the discussion of factors affecting the worker's 
immme, it is convenient to deal with the deductions made from his 
wages. In 1926 the Government raised the question of the desirability 
of l^slation regulating the extent to which fines and other deductions 
from wages mi^t he made by employers. As a result enquiries were 
instituted and a contiderable mass of information on the subject was 
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collected, especially in Bombay by the Labour Office. With the excep¬ 
tion of Bombay, pro^^ncial Governments appear to have agreed that there 
TV’as no need for legislation. We have h^ at our disposal the results 
of the enquiries made at that time and received a considerable amounts 
of further evidence bearing on the subject. It appears that fining is a 
fairly general practice in perennial factories and on railways. It is 
much less common in mines and other forms of industrial activity and is 
practically unknown on plantations. So far as factories are concerned, 
the practice appears to be most prevalent in cotton textile mills, and 
for this reason it probably attains greater dimensions in the Bombay 
Presidency than elsewhere. The aggregate loss of wages by fines is 
nowhere large, and in all but a few centres it is extremely small. When 
the Bombay Labour Office made its enquiries in 1926, it found that in 
the Ahmedabad textile mills which furnished returns the workers lost 
in fines no less than one per cent of the total wages bill. But this is 
altogether exceptional, as, we hope, is the practice also found in Ahmed¬ 
abad of permittin g the individual who inflicts the fine to benefit by it. 
Tijfi average loss per worker, however, is little indication of the hard¬ 
ship involved in fines, and this can be serious in individual cases. It 
has to be remembered that numerous deductions of other kinds are 
also made by some employers. For example, medical attendance, educa¬ 
tion, reading rooms, interest on advances of their own wages, 
charities, religious purposes selected by the employer and various other 
benefits or causes are made the ground of compulsory deductions. A 
common practice in the cotton textile mills is the handing over to the 
weaver of cloth from his own loom spoilt in the course of manufacture 
and the deduction from his wages of the wholesale selling price. Another 
practice followed in some mills is the deduction of two days’ pay for one 
day's absence. 

Need for Legislation. 

Deductions from wages fall roughly into three classes, namely, 
fines which are imposed for disciplinary reasons, deductions on accouut 
of damage sustained by the employer and deductions for the use of 
material and tools and for other benefits provided by the employer. In 
all three cases we consider that there are strong grounds for legislative 
regulation. In the first place, the worker is utterly helpless in the 
matter. The employer, or more commonly his subordinate, deter¬ 
mines when a deduction should be made and fixes its amount 
which is recovered from the wages due to the worker. Similar practices 
in other coimtries have led in a number of eases to statutory 
regulation. Moreover in many of these countries organisation on 
the part of the workers gives some securily against excessive and 
inexcusable deductions. In India both forms of protection are 
generally lacking. Further, the fact that in many cases the workers^ 
wages suffice for little more than the purchase of the primary neces¬ 
sities of life makes even a small deduction a definite h^dship, while 
the larger deductions may increase their indebtedness and even 
cripple their resources for some time. Even when actual hardship is not 
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caubcd, fines have an initating effect on the and create a sense 

of injustice In the case of the other compulsory deductions, the work¬ 
er iijaually i)ays for something definite ; but even heie exp^^rience 
elsewhere that protection is necessary to ensure that the 

deductions are made for a legitimate purpose and that the ^\oiker 
secures in return commensurate benefits. The enquiries which were 
instituted in 1926 disclosed instances of deductions, such as compulsory 
contributions to charities selected by the employer, which appear to 
be wholly unjustified. Our conclusion, therefore, is that legidation is 
both necessary and desirable, and we proceed to consider separately 
the protection which the lav should provide jl T^eg^rd to each of 
three clas•^es ol deductions. 

Possibility of Abolishing Fines. 

Fines constitute the commonest form of deduction and the one 
which is most open to abuse, and there is some justification for the view 
that they should be made illegal. But the main purpose of fining, namely, 
the maintenance of eflSciency and discipline, is legitimate, and if 
fines are abolished, other means must be employed for securing this end. 
It is admitted that the fine, and particularly the harsh fine, does, at a cost, 
achieve its purpose; thus an employer, who abolished the system of 
deducting two ^ys' pay for one day’s absence, was subsequently faced 
with increased absenteeism. It is necessary, therefore, to consider the 
possible alternatives. One large company informed us that it had 
practically eliminated fining, and we found on enquiry that the practice 
of sUbpension had taken its place. This was said to be less unpopular 
with the men as, unlike a fine, suspension does not enable the employer 
to obtain work for which hp l^s not paid. It is probable, too, 
th<it, were su-ipension generally substituted for fining, punish¬ 
ments would be fewer and moie carefuUy imposed. On the other 
hand, suspension involve^^ loss for both worker and employer, for 
pre&mnably the employer has to secure a less competent substitute 
or leave the work undone. Moreover, suspension w'ould involve for 
the worker greater hardship than a system of fines. Another alternative 
been adopted by some employers, namely, a system of marking, 
deducting marks for irregular attendance and other causes, and paying 
a bonus on the total marks obtained. This has the advantage of securing 
a definite irreducible wage to the worker and of minimising the possibility 
of arbitrary action, and its psychological effects are better in that it sub¬ 
stitutes for punishments what appear to be rewards. We fear, however, 
that if fines were abolished the bonus system might easily be developed 
into something almost indistinguishable from a sybtem of fines. Finally, 
there is the possibility of dismissal or of the threat of dismissal for 
repeated offences. The ma i n argument always adduced in favour of 
fines is that the worker would rather be fined than dismissed. As 
a rule this is true, but the argument i^ not as strong as 
it looks, for employers would not dismiss all the men who are 
now fined. Even if inefficient or lazy men were dismissed more fre¬ 
quently than at present, the effect nfi^t be good, for there would be a 
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bigger premium on eflS.oiency. But tie wider resort to dismissal ani 
to the threat of dismissal which would follow the abolition of fineb might 
result in greater hardship and tend to aggravate the workers' sense of 
insecurity. It would also give rise to more resentment. While, therefore, 
we recognise the objections to fines and consider that employers should do 
their utmost to reduce them to a minimum, we do not recommend their 
abolition by law. In the case of children, however, on account of their 
helplessness, inexperience and low scale of wages, we recommend that 
fining should be prohibited. In the case of adult workers we recommend 
the regulation of fines, and proceed to show how this can be most 
effectively accomplished. 

Regulation o! Fines. 

The object of regulation should be to prevent excessive and 
arbitrary fines. In our opinion, legislation should be based on four 
broad principles. In the first place, the payment of a fine should not be 
spread over too long a period, and we recommend that the maximum 
period should be one month from the date on which the fine was 
imposed. Secondly, we consider that fines should not constitute more 
thm a fixed amount out of the worker’s wage. As regards the limit, 
we observe that the draft standing order, prepared by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and endorsed by the Fawcett Committee, 
fixed the limit at tw’o per cent of a worker’s monthly wage's. We 
would prefer, however, a method of calculation which is more easily 
understood by the worker, and we recommend that the maximum 
amount deducted in fines should not in any month exceed half an anna 
in the rupee of the worker’s earnings. The payment of wages by other 
periods than a month may neces’:»itate special provisions, but the same 
limit should be imposed. The third principle is in regard to the disposal 
of fines. A number of employeis accept no benefit from this soxu‘ce and 
apply the proceeds to welfare work in various forms. It is particularlv 
important that the fine should in no case benefit the individual responsible 
for imposing it. We recommend that the sums received from fines should 
be crated to a purpose beneficial to the employees as a whole and ap¬ 
proved by some recognised authority. In the fourth place, in order to 
give workers some seciurity against arbitrary fines, employers should be re¬ 
quired to specify the nets or omissions in respect of which a fine may be 
imposed. These should be embodied in notices posted where they can 
be easily seen by the workers, and fines inflicted for any act or omission 
which is not specified in the notice should be illegal. 

Deductions lor Damage or Lm. 

Deductions on accoimt of damage differ from fines in that the 
employer has sustained some definite loss whidi is attributed to the care¬ 
lessness or negligence of the worker. Such deductions do not always repre¬ 
sent the full value of the loss incurred and the main purpose, as in the 
case of fines, is the maintenance of discipline. The worker s grievance is 
that both the amount of the damage and the extent of his personal respon- 
sibilify are left to the determination of the emploj-er. In India the com¬ 
monest types of deductions under this category are the debits made oa 
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railways Giid tiie piactire in the cotton textile mills, already men- 
tiontrd, of iiamlina ovei spoilt cloth. We have dealt with railway debits 
eisewheie. bo far as bpoilt cloth is concerned, whore the wholesale piice 
is deducted from the weaver's wages, there can be no undue profit 
uo the employer. Fuither, it is a tenable position that the worker is 
entitled onlv to pa^inent for satisfactory cloth and that he is liable to 
23iiake good the damage done to the employer s material. While there 
is evidence to show that in some mills the practice is carried too far. 
there are no reliable figures to mdicate the actual loss sustained by 
the weaver which obtdously depends on the price which he can se¬ 
cure for the cloth. We recommend that the law should provide that the 
deduction should in no case exceed the wholesale price of the goods 
damaged. This, together with the registratioD of deductions proposed 
later, mav be sujfficient to prevent abuses, but the registers will in 
any case provide the material necessary to determine whether or not 
further regulation is required. 

A Minority View. 

Mr Cliff, Mr Joshi and Diwan Chaman Lall dissent from our 
general conclusion on the ground that if an employer is to exercise 
the power of making deductions from the wages of the worker, equity 
demands that he should not be the final arbiter, but that a right of 
appeal should lie with an impartial tribunal. They are opposed to 
employers being able to exercise such power. In many instances, the 
power to make deductions is distributed indiscriminately over a large 
body of subordinates occupying minor supervisory poirts, who do not 
usually possess the judicial qualities necessary for the exercise of such 
power. An examioation of the working of the system reveals that, in 
many cases, fining becomes a habit and is resorted to as the line of 
least resistance. The workers, owing to lack of combination and other 
causes, are unable to exercise any effective check against the abuses 
which unquestionably occur. Experience teaches that, where the 
practice has been discontinued or where it has never been resorted to, 
the discipline necessary to industry can be maintained and, in their 
opinion, leads to a better relationship between the employer and the 
worker. The interests not only of the worker but also of industry 
dictate that the practice of making deductions from the wages of workers, 
except the charges for services rendered to w’hich reference is made in 
the following paraeraph, should be prohibited, and they recommend 
accordingly. 

Other Deductions. 

Of the other deductions to which reference has been made, namely, 
those in respect of specific causes or benefits, some should be recognised 
as legitimate and others should be prohibited. The former are deduc¬ 
tions made on account of definite services rendered by the employer and 
voluntarily accepted by the worker, and in this case the only restriction 
we suggest is that the deduction should not exceed the equivalent of the 
services rendered. Deductions may be allowed on account of the pro¬ 
vision of housing accommodation and of tools or raw materials. In 
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other cases deductions should only be permissible alter the general or 
special approval of the provincial Grovernment or some authomv 
iie Chief Inspector of Factories) appointed by ^em. Approval may be 
given, for instance, to schemes for subscriptions to provident ftmds, 
contributions for medical facilities and for recoveries on account of o 
operative stores and other activities which are in the interests or ths 
workers. 


Enforcemeni 

The enlorcement of the legislation recommended yili not be 
easy, for in a number of cases operatives will be willing to nav a 
heavy fine rather than be dismissed. But a start should be made bv 
applying the law only to faciories coming under the Factories Act an! to 
r^wa]^. Here, too, the law might be applicable only to emplovees 
in receipt of less than Es. 100 a month. Fjmplovers should be required to 
maintain registers of all deductions from wages, showing separatelv fines, 
deductions for damage to material and other deduction^. The parti¬ 
culars to be entered in the registers and the form in which they are to be 
kept should be prescribed by provincial Gk>vemments. In the case nf 
factories, the inspection staff would be responsible for sowng that the 
law was observed, and the annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Fac¬ 
tories should contain a review of the position in regard to finos and other 
deductions.^ As rega^ railways, we consider that the registers should 
be scrutinised at intervals by the audit officer, but we feel con¬ 
fident that the vigilance of those directing the administration and o: 
the trade nnions wifi ordinarily be sufficient to secure eomnlimce. 

Proceedings for Contravoiiion. 

The imposition of a deduction not permissible by law should 
be punishable. But we recommend that the msual form ot proceeding 
should not be a prosecution, but an application before specially empower¬ 
ed magistrates and other officers for the recovery of the wrongful uav- 
ment and for compensation. Commissioners for‘Workmens Compe^- 
tion would be officers suitable for this purpose, but the procedure should 
be summary and not based on that of the civil courts. The autho¬ 
rity to whom application was made would be able, after hearing the other 
party, to direct a refund of the fine or deduction together with comi>ensa- 
tion’to the applicant. This should amount to not more than ten rimes 
the sum wrongfully deducted and these sums shonid be collected br the 
court alon^ with any costs payable. It shonid be possible for applica¬ 
tion to be made by an inspector, by the workman aggrieved or by any 
person acting on his beh^. This last provision would enable trade 
unions to take np these cases as they now take up cases for workmen’s 
CQmpensation. A prosecution should be instituted only with tihe 
sanction of an inspector or an officer before whom a proceeding for con- 
tzavention. had bem taken, and we contemplate that imlinaxily such ac¬ 
tion would be neoess^ <mly in setions oas», e.g.. ofiEences committed after 
previous contxaventions or gross and deliberate enactions. 
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Consiunptioa of Drink. 

We no-n* proceed to consider the possibility of making the work- 
ei’s ecinings more effective by diverting his expenditure into more pro- 
ntable channels. Here it is necessary to guard against too easy an assump¬ 
tion that the worker's money can be better spent by some other 
per«on. But there are two items of expenditure in connection with 
which unprejudiced observers would agree that protection is recjuir- 
ed. By far the more important of these is the expenditure involved in 
the liquidation of and payment of interest on debt, and this raises questions 
of importance and difficulty which must be reserved for another chapter. 
The other item is the expenditure on drink. The consumption of drink, 
and particularly of spirituous liquors, may be said to be a feature of the 
maprity of industrial areas and has created considerable havoc in some 
of them. It is not possible to give accurate figures of expenditure under 
this head, because the worker who drinks is in man}' cases naturally 
reluctant to give information regarding his consumption or even to admit 
that he is not a total abstainer. For this reason the results yielded by 
family budget enquiries are certainly under-estimates, even though nearly 
all show a substantial amount. Various influences have recently been at 
work to reduce consumption. The drinking of intoxicating liquor is 
repugnant alike to the religious beliefs and the social opinions of many per¬ 
sons in India, and there is a large section of public opinion in favour of the 
prohibition of its manufacture and sale. On tihe opposite side there are 
the arguments based on the impossibility, especially in India, of prevent¬ 
ing wholesale illicit manufacture, and on both the rightness and 
the wisdom of coercing people to abstain. In this report we are 
dealing with only a small section of the population, and it is no part of our 
function to attempt to indicate a national policy on the subject. But 
there can be no doubt that a reduction in the consumption of liquor would 
increase the welfare and efficiency of the industrial workers. 

Restrictioas on Sale. 

It is possible, and in our opinion desirable, that efforts should be 
made in all industrial centres to reduce the number of drink shops and to 
restrict the hours during whicfii liquor may be sold. We suggest thatin 
all large cities and industrial areas a general policy should be adopted of 
restricting the facilities for the sale of liquor. The areas selected should 
be sufficiently wide to ensure the policy (ff lestriciion being effective. The 
number of drink shops should be reduced and the hours of opening should 
be limited to certain hours which should in no case include any part of the 
foreiuKHi. Outside the stated hours, the sale of liquor should be 
bibited. We note with interest that in some aresis of the United 
Brovinces spiritaons liqatK may be supplied only in sealed bottles, a 
rule which, suscoxdiiig to the memoarandum furnished to us by the local 
Govcxoment, has zested in reduced consumption. We teoomniend 
that the possibilify a wide esct^ion of the ^stem be eTOTniued, 
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for all reasonable steps sboxild be taken to reduce the temptations tO' 
excessive drmking. la considering this question it is impossible to ignore 
irhat u’e believe to be the greatest difficulty in the way of restriction on 
sales. This arises from the importance of the excise duties to provincial 
revenues. In Madras, county liquoas alone c<mtributed in 1928-29 over a 
quarter of the total provincid revenue; in Bihar and Orissa they furnished 
nearly a fifth of the total. Our proposals are limited to a amall section of 
the population and in any case we are not competent to discuss the merits 
01 adtemative sources oftaxatimi. Our duty, however, is to make recom¬ 
mendations with reference to the “ health, effideney and standard of 
living of the workers ”. The reduction of drhiking should effect improve¬ 
ments in all of these, and thereby it will in due course increase the 
taxable capacity of the people. It is for Legislative Councils and Govern¬ 
ments, if they consider that a price may be paid for these advantages, 
to determine the manner in which that price should be secured. In our 
lecommendations elsewhere, we have sou^t to ensure for the worker 
better surroundings, less fatigue and increased facilities for 
and recreation. Eeductionin the consumption of drink is not the least 
of the benefits that such improvements may be expected to bring. 



CHAPTER XIII.—IXDEBTEDXEticJ. 

The Bmdea o! Debt. 

the causes roponsible for the low btaudard of liviag of 
th*‘ worker, indebtedness must be given a h^h place. Here, as elsewhere, 
we are confronted with an absence of reliable statistics, but there is 
general agreement as to the main fact, and we are satisfied that the 
majority of industrial workers are in debt for the greater part of their 
workbff live- 5 . Many, indeed, are born in debt and it evokes both ad¬ 
miration and regret to find how commonly a son assumes responsibility 
for his father's debt, an obligation which rests on religious and social but 
SI Idom on legal sanctions. Many come to industry because they are in 
debt; «ome are enabled by industry to clear themselves and a few then 
lipcume money-lenders instead of money-borrowers. More often the debt* 
remain and fresh obligations are incurred. It is estimated that, in most 
industrial centres, the proportion of families or individuals who are in 
debt is not less than two-thirds of the whole. We believe that, in the 
great majority of cases, the amount of debt exceeds three months’ wages 
mid is often far in excess of this amount. We are not including in 
debt, for the puipose of these calculations, the amounts owing for the 
ordinary purcha<!e.s of the month, which are generally made on credit. 

Interest Rates. 

A debt of even one quarter of a year's wages is a heavy burden, 
particularly to a man whose income is little more than sufficient for bare 
necessities. But the burden is aggravated out of all proportion by the 
rate of interest which has to be paid. A common rate is one anna in 
the rupje ”, i.t.. one anna per month on every rupee bonwed, and this 
wAs a rate frequently cited to us in our tours. This is 75 per cent per 
annum, without allowing for the effect of compound interest. For 
the man who i'. only three months' wages in debt, the ” anna in the rupee " 
rate involves a monthly charge of nearly 20 per cent of wages, m 
acciiimt of intereot, apart from the usual obhgation of repaying instal¬ 
ments of the capital. Lower rates are frequent, particularly on loans 
with security, but they are often associated with stringent condition-, as 
to the repayment of the instalments. Much higher rates are also 
charged, 150 per cent or more per annum being by no means uncommon. 
Frequently the nominal rate is not the real one. For example, monev 
may be borrowed with an addition to the debt of 25 per cent for the 
year’s interest, on an agreement that capital and interest will be paid off 
in twidve equal monthly instalments during the year ;h«;e the actual rate 
of interest is nearly double the apparent rate. We add a few illustra¬ 
tions of these frrom vadous sources. The Bombay Labour Office, in its 
report on working dass bidets in Ahmedabad, observes “ The Abmed- 
sbad worker is heavily indebted. The amount of debt varies from a few 
rupees to many tunes the monthly income. Themoney is borrowed at 
heavy rates of interest which in the majority of cases vary from 12 to 
24 per cent. But hijpmt rates of interest are not uncommon, and in 
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foot in one case the rate of interest reported was as high as 225 per cent.” 
The prevailing rates of 12 to 24 per cent are low by comparison with 
other places, and may, we think, be attributed to the fact that a large 
proportion of the workers reside permanently in Ahmedabad or the 
adjacent areas. The enquiry made for us into the standard of living in 
certain towns of the Central Provinces states “ Rates of interest on debts 
show that 25 per cent per annum is the mosfc usual rate charged, and by 
far the largest amount of loans is incurred at that rate. But interest as 
high as 160 per cent, i.e., two annas per rupee per month is not unknown 
and is generaUy exacted by the Kabuli money-lenders. The commonest 
term of such loan is the sawm system (i.e., with 26 per cent interest) 
which requires that 1J times the money borrowed should be repaid with¬ 
in one year, and if it is not repaid within the stipulated time, compound 
interest is charged.” As already observed, the system last described 
involves the payment of interest at a rate much larger than the apparent 
one. The Bombay Working Class Budgets Enquiry of 1921-23 gave the 
usual rate of interest as one anna in the rupee per mensem; a recent 
enquiry which was much more limited in scope states “ While in a 
few cases no interest had to be paid on the money borrowed, at least in 
one case the rate of interest was as hi^ as 160 per cent. In 29 per 
cent of the cases the rate of interest varied from 72 to 78 per cent and in 
19 per cent of the cases it varied from 24 to 30 per cent.” This relates 
to families; of 49 single persons in debt, the report observes, “ The most 
usual rate of interest is from 18 to 30 per cent, although in 14 cases it 
was as high as 76 per cent.” The enquiries made for us into the 
standard of living in the United Provinces give 75 per cent as the com¬ 
monest rate at Cawnpore, the next commonest rate being 37ip6r 
cent. In Lucknow and Gorakhpur, the higher rate is exceptional; this 
appears to be due in part to a number of the workers being members 
of co-operative societies. The enquiry made for us into the standard 
of living of jute mill workers in Bengal gives the average rate of 
interest at 78 per cent. The report on this enquiry and the evidence 
given to the Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee by the Indian Jute 
Mills Association both mention as tie highest rate 326 per cent annually 
(one anna in the rupee weekly) on small sums. Rates in the Punjab 
appear to be much lower, but particulars are not available to disfe- 
guish loans by money-lenders from loans by co-operative societies, and 
here, as in other places, low rates seem to be associated with repay¬ 
ment by monthly instalments. The enquiry made into the standard 
of living on the South Indian Railway states ‘‘ More than 80 per cent 
of the loans are obtained from money-lenders whose usual rate of interest 
ranges from one anna in the rupee or 76 per cent to two annas in the 
rupee or 160 per cent.” 

Payments on Debt. 

Actual payments are seldom on the scale which strict fulfilment 
of the terms of the loan would require. The prompt repayment of the 
capital is not usually desired by the money-lender; he prefers to remain 
a creditor and receive interest, and in most cases he does not receive 
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the full amount of interest with regularity. But defaults are recorded 
and go to increase the liability, so that the borrowing of a trifling sum 
can, and not uncommonly does, lead in a few years to a permanent and 
heavy load of debt. In a number of cases a stage is reached when the 
money-lender takes from the worker the whole of his wages, paying 
hm only sufficient for subsistence, and even puts the members of the 
worker’s family to work on a similar basis. The statistics which are 
available of the actual payments by workers are even less reliable than 
those of debt and liability for interest; one anna per rupee of income 
for those indebted is a conser\"ative estimate of the average payment; 
one month’s wages in the year is probably a more accurate guess. All 
these figures can vary widely from industry to industry, and from centre 
to centre, and the variations in individual cases are very large. But 
whatever the figure, the result is almost invariable; the indebted worker 
has to give all of what might otherwise be his savings to the money¬ 
lender, and these payments are not merely the surplus that would be 
spent on petty luxuries ; they have often to be provided by trenching 
on the primary needs of a healthy life. We have been impressed by 
the number of cases in which an industrious worker is obliged to stint 
himseK and his family of necessities to meet interest charges without 
the faintest prospect of ever being able to reduce the principal. Many 
money-lenders take the precaution of making their dues the first charge 
on labour, and outside the gates of many, perhaps most, large factories 
on pay-day, stands the Pathan or other money-lender, awaiting his dues. 
In some cases the money-lender gets his dues at the source by being 
allowed to come to the pay-desk, but we have no reason to believe that 
this is a common practice. 


The evil done by indebtedness is not confined to the hardship 
involved in the loss of money. We entirely agree with the Railway 
Board in their observation that the tyranny of debt degrades the em¬ 
ployee and impairs his efficiency Indeed, we believe that debt is 
one of the principal obstacles to efficiency, because it destroys the 
incentive to effort. The indebted worker who makes an extra effort has 
little hope of securing a proportionate reward ; in many cases the only 
result may be to enrich the money-lender. Many workers, however 
hard they work, cannot expect to secure anything above the level of 
subsistence; the “ iron law ” of wages is a reality in their case. The 
most powerful incentive to good work with the great majority of 
mankind is the prospect of securing a better livelihood; for too many 
Indian workers there can be no such prospect. 

Causes of Indebtedness. 

Our information goes to show that the most important single 
cause of borrowing is the expenditure on festivals, and particularly mar¬ 
riages. ^ Births, deaths and other events of life may lead to the necessity 
for taking small loans, while periods of unemployment due to sickness, 
dismissal or trade stoppages have an appreciable effect. In Bombay> 
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in particular, the strikes of 1928 and 1929 appear to have enhanced 
substactially the extent of indebtedness. But the single large loan 
which plays an important part in binding permanent fetters on the 
worker is usually required in connection with a marriage. It is not 
uncommon for a worker to spend on a marriage the equivalent of a 
year’s wages and to borrow the whole of that sum at a high rate of 
interest. As our proposals, if they are efEective, will prevent expendi¬ 
ture on this scale for most workers, we wish to make it clear that we are 
far from desiring to make marriage difficult, or to prevent the worker 
from celebrating such events in a fitting manner. But he is too often 
coerced into what may be his own enslavement for years by social 
pressure, and we believe that if expenditure on a scale entirely beyond 
his means could be made impossible there would be a great addition to 
happiness and prosperity, without any check to marriage. 

Special Position of Xndustrial Worker. 

Indebtedness is by no means confined to the industrial worker; 
it is m fact fairly general throughout India and we recognise that some 
of the recommendations made later may be applicable to classes other 
than industrial workers. But we must emphasise the fact that, in 
respect of borrowing, the position of the industrial worker is in im¬ 
portant respects different from that of the agriculturalist. The main 
difference is caused by his mobility. The man who moves from mill 
to mill, from centre to centre, from town to village is an unsound 
proposition from the money-lender’s point of view. In addition, part 
of the agriculturalist’s borrowings takes the form of short-term loans 
connected with his avocation, and can usually be repaid from the 
increased income which results. Practically none of the borrowing of 
industrial workers is of this character. Finally, while the agriculturalist 
in a number of cases can offer security, this is seldom possible for the 
industrial worker. His family may have a few ornaments, but after 
these have been pledged or sold there is nothing left but future earning 
capacity. A debtor who is not a permanent resident of the area where 
the money-lender carries on business, who cannot offer security, and 
who is not likely to obtain any increase in income as the result of his 
borrowing is in every way an unsound proposition. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that the industrial worker should have to pay particularly 
high rates of interest. We doubt if the majority of money lenders 
amass the large profits attributed to them by popular belief. Apart 
from the immense amounts of interest which remain unpaid, there is a 
hi gh proportion of bad debts. Although the sums collected must be enor¬ 
mous in the aggregate, the army of money-lenders is great and the ex¬ 
penses of collection are often substantial. 

Co-operative Credit 

One effect of the difference between the agncuitural and indus¬ 
trial worker in respect of debt is to render ineffective for the latter in many 
cases the means on which most stress has been laid for relieving the 
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apgricxilturali&t, namely, the supply of co-operative credit. The principles of 
co-operative credit have made little progress among the mass of workers 
in factories and mines. Quite apart from any unfitness of the indus¬ 
trial worker as an individual, the movements among the industrial popu¬ 
lation form an almost insuperable obstacle to the spread of co-opera¬ 
tion. Only where there is a regular settled labour force has co-operation 
a chance of succeeding, and even there modifications of the general 
methods of the movement are desirable, if substantial benefit is to be 
obtained. The railways contain much the most important section of 
industrial workers in regular permanent employ, and in recent years the 
co-operative movement has made considerable progress amongst them. 
We are. however, impressed by the fact that the greatest success is 
attained where the railway adniinistration helps and assumes a consider¬ 
able measure of control. The collection of instalments of loans through 
the paybills and the delegation of the executive work to a special officer of 
the railway weaken the educative force of co-operation; but such steps 
make it a much more powerful force for the reduction of debt, and 
having regard to the importance of this object, we have no hesitation 
in recommending that aU railway administrations should make persistent 
efforts to help their workers in this way. We commend especially a 
study of the methods adopted on the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Eailway where the Jackson Co-operative Credit Society issued 
loans in the five years 1924-29 amounting to one and a third crores of 
rupees with losses amounting to less than a thousandth part of the 
collections. A recent development in connection with this society 
deserves the attention not merely of railway administrations but of other 
employers. When the society first started, loans were given only to 
members producing two participants in the provident fund as sureties. 
This had the practical effect of excluding gangmen and other low paid 
employees, many of whom were heavily indebted. Loans are now given 
to such men provided they produce two sureties with 5 years’ service on 
the railway and provided that the loan is applied to the liquidation of 
debts due to professional money-lenders. The railway staff officer in¬ 
vestigates such debts and is usually able to compound with the money¬ 
lender for a smaller sum than that claimed, very large reductions being 
secured in some oases The debt is then repaid, and by the deduction 
of instalments from pay the debt is annulled. The difficulties in applying 
methods of this kind are to ensure that aU loans are disclosed and to 
prevent the debtor from using the improvement in his credit to secure 
further loans from external sources. Something can be done to meet 
these difficulties by the exercise of close personal attention, and the em¬ 
ployment of a labour officer is almost essential for this purpose. Where 
this condition can he satisfied, there are big possibilities in the way of 
debt liquidation. The work of a labour officer should remove the main 
obstacle to the working of a co-operative credit society by assuring re¬ 
gular employment to the workers, and his personal acquaintance with 
them and interest in them should accomplbh the rest. 3h the initial 
stages, a loan to a society from an employer (or the appropriation of 
fines to its capital account) may prove of great benefit. 
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Danger of Credit. 

Even if the co-operative credit movement were to spread among 
industrial workers to a much greater extent than we anticipate it would 
not strike at the heart of the workers’ difficulties. Credit, in the sense of 
borrowing capacity, is not the worker’s need; it would be nearer the 
truth to describe it as his curse. There are freijuent occasions when a 
misfortune makes it necessary for him to obtain a small loan, but such 
loans are often obtained from relatives. Even where this is not possible, 
they could frequently be obtained on reasonable terms, if it were not for 
the larger debts already incurred. As matters stand at present, if these 
loans could all be secured on terms of easy repayment, the majority of 
workers would be little nearer to freedom. It is the large debts which 
are incurred not from economic necessity but on account of social 
pressure and custom that most enslave the worker. The fatal weak¬ 
ness in the present system is the comparative ease with which the 
worker can borrow sums which he has little prospect of being able to 
repay. His lack of education tends to prevent him from taldng long 
views ; and the ofEer of cash to the extent of a hundred or two hun Ired 
rupees in exchange for a thumb-print is almost irresistible. The lack 
of forethought in mortgaging the future is illustrated by the fact that the 
thumb-print is frequently given on a blank document or the page of a 
book. It is by no means uncommon for the money-lender to fill in both 
the capital sum and the interest rate subsequently, and in any case the 
borrower has no copy of the transaction and has usually to rely entirely on 
the money-lender for a periodical reckoning of the position. Quite apart 
from the dangers of this practice the workman has often no real percep¬ 
tion of the effect of compound interest, and his readiness to let the future 
take care of itself is fatal to him. 

Laws against ITsazy. 

Laws against usury have been a prominent feature of various 
religions and national codes, and the leading religions of India affirm the 
principle underlying them. Unfortunately, as we think, the influence of 
economic thought in the nineteenth century led to the removal of all 
legal restrictions on usurious practices in India, and it is only within the 
last generation that there has been a tendency to re-impose them. This 
has led to a few legislative experiments but (with the possible exception of 
some measures relating to land) the attempts so far made have not been 
effective. The leading measure of general application is the Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918. Tbds measure enables the court hearing a suit for 
the recovery of debt to re-open the transaction and relieve the debtor of 
excessive interest, provided tihat the transaction was substantially unfair 
in the first instance. Excessive interest is defined as meani^ interest 
“ in excess of that which the court deems to be reasonable having regard 
to the risk incurred as it appeared, or must be taken to have appeared, to 
the creditor at the date of the loan It Is agreed that the law has not 
been generally successful. We doubt if the interest in the type of trans¬ 
action we are considering is ‘‘ excessive ” within the meaning of the 
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definition given, for the risk is usually great. But the reluctance of civil 
courts to deal with issues not raised by the pleadings seems to have been 
the main obstacle 


Objections to L^^ation. 

The absence of more thorough-go^ attempts to deal with 
the evil is not due in any large measure to active opposition on the part of 
the interests likely to be affected. Such opposition bulks small against 
the mass of public opinion in India, which is believed to be generally 
in favour of vigorous action. A valuable indication of the trend of more 
expert opinion is the stress laid by some of the reports of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees on legislative remedies. So far as the com¬ 
parative inaction is not due to inertia, it appears to be based partly 
on reluctance to interfere with the sanctity of contract and partly on lack 
of faith in the efficacy of legislation. The objection based on the sanctity 
of contract may have been genuine in the past; to-day it is difficult to 
regard it as more than an excuse. To talk of sanctity in connection with 
the normal contracts made between a money-lender and an illiterate in¬ 
dustrial worker is a grave misuse of a good word. The contract, in most 
cases, is unequal and unfair from the start. It is easy for a man to 
contract away his labour for years in a moment of thoughtlessness or 
at the call of some extravagant social demand. More serious cojosider- 
ation must be given to the ^iew. held by a number of persons of experience, 
that legislation can achieve little or nothing. This view is not based on 
the belief that legislation in this sphere would be in advance of public 
opinion; as we have said, opinion generally is well in advance of the 
existing law. The difficulty present to the minds of many of those 
who have considered the question is that of devising provisions which 
do not lend themselves to evasion by the money lender. Here the ques¬ 
tion ib obviously one of degree. On the one hand, legislation which 
cannot be enforced is not merely useless but harmful; it tends to impair 
the respect for law and to weaken public morality. On the other hand, 
there is no law which cannot sometimes be evaded with impunity. The 
Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee rightly say: '' The principal objection 
agamst promulgation of the measures we have proposed above is that they 
are liable to be evaded in various ways. But the fact that the provisions 
of a law are capable of being evaded by fraudulent means should not deter 
the legislature from enacting a just and necessary measure for the pro¬ 
tection of the simple and the ignorant. The mere existence of the 
measure in the Statute Book would tend to educate and strengthen public 
opinion and make the law abiding and less adventurous among the money¬ 
lenders averse to making any attempt at evasion.” In our view the 
evils associated with the practice are so serious that the possibility of 
even a substantial amount of evasion should not deter the legislature 
from enacting measures which would strengthen to an appreciable extent 
the forces operating in favour of the freedom of the worker. It is 
clear that such measures can be devised, and we proceed to discuss some 
steps in this direction which appear desirable. 
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Credit of the Worker. 

Thought on the subject has naturally concentrated mainly 
on the position of the borrower. We also are anxious to protect the 
borrower; at the same time considerable light can be thrown on the pro¬ 
blem by examining it from the other end, namely, from the point of view 
of the lender. The worker’s debts are due to a large extent to the fact 
that the lender finds in him a profitable investment and is ready and, 
indeed, eager to give the worker money which it is contrary to the latter’s 
interest to accept. After weighing carefully the considerations on both 
sides, we are definitely of the opinion that it is in the worker’s interest to 
reduce his attractiveness as a field for investment. In other words, efforts 
must be concentrated on diminishing his power of obtaining credit. 
We recognise the force of the argument against this conclusion. There 
are occasions when the worker is in grave need, and money-lenders often 
perform a useful function in assisting the worker in emergencies. But 
the widespread havoc produced by the present system of comparatively 
easy credit far exceeds the hardships that would result from a reduction 
in the money-lender’s readiness to lend. It is relevant to observe that, 
if the larger loans were not advanced, the worker would probably find it 
easier than it is to borrow the smaller sums necessary to tide him over a 
hard time and to repay these without undue delay. Our proposals, then, 
are mainly directed towards making it unprofitable for the money-lender 
to advance to workers amounts which are beyond their power to repay. 

Attachment of Wages and Salaries. 

Our first recommendation in this connection refers to the re¬ 
covery of debts through employers. Under the Civil Procedure Code, 
it is possible for a money-lender to secure the attachment of the wages 
of any one who is not a labourer or a domestic servant, and we understand 
that the majority of workers in organised industry would not be regarded 
as labourers within the meaning of the Act. But in respect of certain 
classes of employees, particularly railway servants and the servants 
of local authorities, the law allows the money-lender to use the employer 
as his debt-collector to a much greater extent. In such cases it is possible 
to attach half of an employee’s salary or the amount by which that salary 
exceeds twenty rupees a month, whichever is less. In some cases pri¬ 
vate employers are required to make similar recoveries, although 
the legality of this is doubtful. Thus, in the case of an employee 
in receipt of a regular salary, the money-lender can secure an 
order directing the railway administration to hand over, month by 
month, a large part of the employee s salary until the whole decree 
has been covered, a period which extends in some cases to years 
rather than months. The comparative security of railway service 
further increases the attraction of the railway servant for the money¬ 
lender, and all the evidence goes to show that the level of indebtedness 
in terms of wages is higher among railway servants than among 
industrial employees as a whole. Tl^ is itself a striking confirmation 
of our main thesis that it is the credit of the worker which is his undoing. 
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We lecoroiaeiid that the salary and wages of every workman receiving 
less than Es. 300 a month be exempted entirely from the possibility of 
attachment. If, on examination, there are found to be objections to 
applying this exemption to every one employed on a salary less than 
Es. 300 a month, the definition of workman in the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act might be suitable. 

Impiisonment tor Debt. 

We are also in favour of the modification of the law relating to 
imprisonment for debt. As the law stands at present, male debtors 
are liable to be arrested and imprisoned for six months in execution 
of a decree for the payment of more than Es. 60 and for six weeks in the 
case of a smaller sum. We understand that the courts are usually re¬ 
luctant to order imprisonment, and the fact that the creditor has to support 
the debtor in prison makes the former most unwilling to secure the 
detention of any one who has no money. But the threat of imprisonment 
is a useful weapon in the hands of the money-lender. In any case, 
we do not t hink that it is possible to justify the imprisonment of 
debtors of the type we are considering. We recommend that, at least 
so far as industrial workers in receipt of wages or salary amounting 
to less than Es. 100 a month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment for 
debt be abolished except where the debtor has been proved to be both 
able and unwilling to pay. 

Provident Funds. 

Another form of security is given to the money-lender in the pow¬ 
er to attach employees’ contributions to provident funds. In the case of 
provident funds maintained for their employees by Government and local 
bodies, these contributions are apparently protected from attachment; 
but no similar security is given in the case of funds maintained by private 
employers. So long as the fund is a bom fide one, there seems no reason 
why lie same security should not be granted. We recommend that 
in the case of funds certified by Government for this purpose, the con¬ 
tributions of workers should be safeguarded. We understand that the 
rules of funds are in a number of cases scrutinised for income-tax purposes, 
and it should not be diflicult to distinguish the genuine funds and, 
if it is decided to grant exemption only to industrial workers, to limit 
certificates to funds catering for them. 

lElie Assistance of the Law* 

Although the preceding recommendations should be of consideiv 
able assistance, they w3l not by themselves deal any severe blow at the 
existing system, and something much more drastic is required. We 
would repeat that much of the present misery is due to the readiness of 
the money-lender to enter into contracts which he knows the debtor 
cannot fulfil, or at best can fulfil only by suffering severe and prolonged 
hardship. The law should set its face sternly against such contracts. 
So far from doing its best to secure their enforcement, it should make that 
enforcement impossible. The assfrtance of the law should be restricted 
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to the recovery of such sums as the borrower can reasonably repay in a 
limited period of time. Probably there is no method which is entirely 
secure against evasion on the part of the lender or misuse on the part 
of the borrower. But we would repeat thatiihese possibilities are not 
in themselves a sufficient argument against the adoption of a law that 
will be generally beneficial, and it is certain that until some method 
can be applied, the State will fail to satisfy one of the pressing needs 
of labour. Of the scheme which appears to ns to ofier the greatest 
hope of successful working, little more than an outline is possible here. 
We recognise the intricacy of the subject, but if the will to apply the 
remedy is present, the legal and administrative difficulties can be sur¬ 
mounted. 

Summary Liquidation Proceedings. 

We recommend a new procedure for the liquidation of unsecured 
debts due from workmen. We contemplate that on the presentation 
of an application by a workman giving a statement of his debts and 
creditors and assets, the court should issue a notice to the creditors 
and should thereafter iu a summary enquiry estimate the worlnnan^s 
assets, his probable earnings and reasonable expenditure for the main¬ 
tenance of himself and his family during the ensuing two years. 
The court, having assessed these, would issue a decree based on the 
difference between the two sums. Execution of this decree could then 
be obtamed in the usual way, but it should not be possible to keep the 
decree alive for more than three years in all. In order to prevent the 
defraudmg of money-lenders by the subsequent contraction of collusive 
debts, we suggest that the debts should rank preferentially in order 
of their age, the oldest debts having priority. The application for the 
benefit of the special Act embodying the procedure might be made either 
in response to a suit for debt or without any previous proceedings. We 
should like to see the duty laid on the court of applying the special Act 
of its own motion in cases where it a])peared to be applicable, but we 
recognise the difficulty of securing that such a provision will be effective ; 
and there is no doubt that persons will be forthcoming to assist the work¬ 
man in claiming his privileges. What is essential is that the procedure 
should be rapid and as free as possible from the intricacies and technioal- 
ities of ordinary civil court procedure. 

A New Law. 

The procedure suggested bears some resemblance to proceedings 
in insolvency courts, but we are anxious that, if a law is passed, it 
should be a new Act with a new procedure and as far as possible unrelafed 
to insolvency Acts. Insolvency has somewhat unfortunate associations, 
and it is necessary to seek an entirely new avenue of approach. In 
msolvency proceedings there is an inevitable tendency on the part 
erf the court to regard itself as charged primarily wiA the duly of 
assisting the creditors and of checking fraud on the part of petitioners. 
In the case of loans which are obviously beyond the capacity of the 
labourer to repay it is not unfair to regard Ae creditor as the person 
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ordinarily to blame. While therefore the court will be in a position 
to assist in the recovery of fair loans, it should regard itself as the 
protector of the poor against extortion and their own foolishness. For 
this reason, we suggest that the possibility of appointing special courts, 
as is done in the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, should be 
considered. As under that Act, it should be possible for a party to make 
an appearance by a legal practitioner or any other person authorised in 
writing. 

daas of Workers to be Covered. 

We anticipate that one of the main difficulties in working out the 
scheme in detail will be to specify the classes to whom it can be applied. 
Our point of view is limited by our terms of reference to industrial 
workers, and we are, therefore, unable to say how far the scheme, which 
seems to us to be specially suited to them, can be adapted to a wider circle. 
If it is found on examination that the scheme cannot be applied to the 
poorer classes of the population generally, it will be essential to frame 
a precise definition of industrial workers, and it may be necessary, in the 
first instance at any rate, to limit the operation of the Act to scheduled 
industrial areas with power to extend it to other areas. If a monetary 
limit is required, we suggest that the scheme should be applicable only to 
workmen in receipt of wages or salary of less than Rs. 100 a month. 

Old Debts. 

The question of debtb incurred before the passing of a measure 
of this kind deserves consideration. It can be urged that it is inequitable 
to apply fresh restrictions on the recovery of money lent while these 
restrictions were not in force or even contemplated. On the other hand, 
it is certain that, if special measures to limit the extent of recovery of 
old debts are not adopted, there are many workers who will have no 
prospect of securing freedom. Further, in many cases the loans have 
be<^n lent withoxit regard to their effect upon the debtor. It would be 
possible to grant a period of grace, for example, two years before the new 
legislation took effect, but we fear that this would be made the oppor¬ 
tunity for a flood of litigation. Our recommendation that the oldest 
debts should have preference will give protection to reasonable loans 
iucurred m the past, and we must regard the grant of credit to an extent 
greater than the amount we propose to make recoverable as ordinarily 
unreasonable. The greatest concession we would make therefore would 
be to allow, in respect of applications made during the first three years 
of the operation of the Act, the amount recoverable to be based on three, 
instead of two years’ income and expenditure and the maximum period 
durmg which decrees could remain effective to be four years instead 
of three. 

Periods of Lunitation. 

Apart from new legislation of this kind, we recommend that the 
question of the period of limitation for debts and the period within which 
a decree may be kept alive under the ordinary law should be re-examined. 
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So far as industrial workers are concerned, the period of limitation for 
unsecured debts, which is at present three years, might advantageously 
be reduced to two years, and there is no justification for permitting the 
creditor who has secured a decree to keep that decree alive for 12 years or 
anything approaching that period. At the same time, it may be both 
difficult and undesirable to modify provisions of such general application 
in favour of a very limited class of workers unless they are to be modified 
generally, and it is not possible for us to examine the questions involved 
from the point of view of the general population 

Enforcement (A L^ral Bights. 

The changes proposed in the law will not by themselves bring 
about the big change that is desired. The great majority of debts never 
come within the cognisance of a court and the workinan’s knowledge 
of his legal rights and capacity to invoke them are both limited. But 
if the law is substantially altered in the direction of the protection of 
the debtor, all the other forces working to protect him will be greatly 
strengthened. We have noted with appreciation the efforts made by 
social workers, co-operators, labour leaders, employers and others to 
save workmen from heavy debts, but the scales are at present so heavily 
weighted in favour of the money-lender as to make these efforts unduly 
difficult and largely ineffective. Our recommendations are designed partly 
to place powerful weapons in the hands of all who are prepared to assiirt 
the worlman, and we hope that they will lead to much greater activity 
in the matter of debt prevention and debt redemption on the part of 
trade unions, employers, and individuals as well as associations 
working for social betterment. Trade unions, in particular, will have 
an opportimity of constructive work of a striking kind, and should 
be able, by asserting the worker’s rights as against his creditor, to demon¬ 
strate their value to many more workers, while social workers, by the 
formation of debt redemption societies or otherwise, should be able to 
naake a larger contribution to the economic welfare of labour. It is 
certain that a successful effort to deal with this grave evil will bring 
great benefit to workers and employers alike, and that it will not hurt those 
money-lenders whose activities are confined to business of a useful kind. 

Besetting an Industrial EstaUishmeat 

The preceding paragraphs have dealt mainly with the money¬ 
lender who tiireatens his victim with legal proceedings and, more 
rarely, drives him into court. There are, however, many money-lenders 
who prey upon workers and depend upon the threat of violence 
rather than of the processes of the law. The lathi is the only court to 
which they appeal, and they may be seen waiting outside the factory gate 
on pay-day ready to pounce on their debtors as they emerge. Our 
recommendations should not be ineffective even in their case, for they are 
as a rule fairly scrupulons even in using intimidation, and seldom 
employ it to exact more than the law allows. But stronger measures 
are justified, particiilaxly as the object of waiting outside the factory 
is to ensure that their claims form the first charge on wages. We 
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recommend, therefore, that besetting an industrial establishment for 
the recovery of debts be made a criminal and cognisable offence. Beset¬ 
ting might be defined as loitering within the precincts or near or within 
sight of any gate or outlet of the establishment. This should go far to 
cripple the activities of a class of money-lender already generally regarded 
as a pest to society. It should also bring to an end tiie still more deplor¬ 
able practice of some employers who permit the money-lender to enter 
the factory compound and to collect las dues before the workers’ wages 
reach their hands. 

Reeroiting Advances. 

We have had m view hitherto the protection of the worker from 
the temptation to incur substantial and unproductive debts. We deal in 
conclusion with certain features associated with important sections of 
Indian industry which, while not responsible for the bulk of indebtedness, 
tend to enhance the burden on a number of workers. The first of these is 
the practice of making the worker pay for the cost of his own recruit¬ 
ment. An advance is paid by the employer or his agent partly as an 
inducement to enter employment, partly to cover the actual travelling 
expenses and partly, in some cases, to secure a hold over the worker after 
he has been recruited. This practice is very rare among factory owners, 
but it IS common elsewhere, especially where labour is engaged through 
contractors. The result is to saddle the worker with an additional burden 
of debt at the outset of his industrial career, if not on each occasion when 
necessity drives him back from the village to industry. We consider 
that if an employer or his agent finds it necessary to advance travelling 
expenses to secure labour, he should pay these himself. The practice 
of giving an advance in addition to travelling expenses is one that lends 
itsdf to abuse; few workers can resist the prospect of cash in hand, which 
is often unwisely spent and which may secure their being bound to serve an 
employer under hard conditions. We recommend, Qierefore, that the 
recovery of any amount advanced to meet the expenses of recruitment of 
labouri^ould be illegal, and that, so far as other advances are concerned, 
no amount advanced before actual employment begins should be recover¬ 
able except from the first wage payment. This will not preclude an em¬ 
ployer or his agent advancing the first wage that the employee will earn, but 
it make it possible for the employee to start on his second wage period 
unencumbered by debt to his employer. In those establishments to which 
our proposals relating to the control of deductions are applied, the 
deduction of advances other than those which we have treated as 
legitimate can be dealt with by the law which we have recommended 
m the preceding chapter. Elsewhere, illegal advances will merely be 
iirecoveiable at law. 

Periods of Wage Pasrment. 

The other feature which adds to the embarrassment of the work¬ 
ers in many centres is the comparatively long period in respect of which 
wages are paid, and Ihe delay which is apt to occur in their payment. 
The most usual period of pa 3 rment in organised industry is the monih. 
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Monthly payment is practically nniversal on the railways and in most 
other forms of transport, it is general in cotton textile millR except in 
Ahmedabad and Cawnpore, and is common in engineering and metal 
factories. The most important exceptions to the practice of monthly 
payment, so far as factories are concerned, are the jute mills, in which the 
optatives are paid weekly, the Ahmedabad cotton mills which pay ap¬ 
proximately fortnightly, most of the leading Cawnpore milla which 
pay fortnightly, and the bulk of seasonal factories, ilonthly payment 
is rare in the mining indnstries; the Baniganj coalfield pays wages 
daily and the great majority of mines elsewhere pay weeHy, Casual 
labour naturally tends to be paid daily and unskilled labour in unorganis¬ 
ed industry, if not employed by contractors, is often so paid. 

Delasrs in Payment. 

With the prevalence of long periods of payment there is a ten¬ 
dency to allow a comparatively long time to elapse between the end of 
the period in respect of which a wage has been earned and its actual 
payment. Where wages are paid monthly, it is the exception for the 
worker to receive his wages at any time in the week following the end 
of the month. Ten to fifteen days usually elapse before he gets his 
money, and it is not infrequent for the delay to exceed 15 days. 
With shorter periods of payment than the month, there is generally 
less delay. Fortni^tly wages are seldom retained for more than 10 
days and are frequently paid in from 3 to 6 days. Weekly wages 
are hardly ever withheld for more than a week and may be paid very 
promptly, while daily wages are usually paid on the day on which 
they ate earned. 


Weekly Foments Bill. 

The only attempt so far to deal with these questions by legislation 
was made in 1926 when a private Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly with the intention of enforcing the general adoption of weekly 
payments to employees. The measure was circulated for opinions 
and those received were almost unanimously unfavourable to it. It was 
opposed generally by employers and the provincial Governments. It 
was asserted with some confidence in many quarters that the workers 
were opposed to the reduction of the period. On the second reading 
in 1926, the Government of India opposed the measure, and made it 
clear that in their view the aim should be to reduce the delays which 
took place in the payment of wages and not to rediwe the period of pay¬ 
ment. On an assurance being given by Government tlmt this latter 
question would be investigated, the Bill was withdrawn by its sponsor. 

Ddayed Payment and Debt. 

In the discussion of both these questions, stress was laid on 
their bearing on indebtedness. Wbile we recognise the injustice of 
withholding wages for longer than is necessary to ensure their calcula¬ 
tion, we do not believe that the existence of a fairly long waiting period 
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has an effect on the indebtedness of the worker which is at all compar¬ 
able with the effect of paying wages monthly. Provided that the delay 
in payment is of uniform length (and this is usually the case) the only 
effect of the waiting period is to increase the time which elapses before 
the first wage is paid. For example, to take a frequent case, if monthly 
wages are paid about a fortnight after the end of the month, the effect 
of the waiting period is to increase from a month to about six weeks, the 
initial period of service without wages. The mere reduction of this 
period to. say, five weeks would be of some assistance; but it would 
seldom place the worker in a position to dispense with fresh borrowing. 

Short Wage Periods and Debi 

The reduction of the wage period itself, on the other hand, 
would have important effects. Long intervals betw^een wage payments 
invariably add to the embarrassments of the poor, and have an appreciable 
influence in binding the worker to the money-lender. The mere purchase 
of goods on credit is not necessarily equivalent to running into debt and 
the shopkeeper (who is often the money-lender) frequently does not charge 
interest on the current account for provisions. But he gets the equiva¬ 
lent of interest in an enhanced price and where the worker has already 
other debts, a month’s credit is a distinct and insidious addition to his 
burden. It strengthens the chain which holds him to his creditor, 
and it acts as an additional obstacle to the habit of saving. Some 
workers spoke to us of the advantage they would secure from weekly 
wages in being able to do more purchasing in cash, and we believe 
that the general adoption of weekly payments would have in^ortant 
effects in this direction. A shorter period of payment should also 
improve the workers’ financial position in other ways. The illiterate 
worker tends to take a short view; the longer view of life is largely a 
matter of education. It is, therefore, of particular importance in his 
case that Ihe connection between cause and effect should be as short 
and obvious as possible. Where payment is on piece rates, there is a dis¬ 
tinct tendency for the standard of work to improve as pay-day approaches. 
We believe that a reduction in the period would have a definite 
effect on efficiency. It would also assist the worker to more judicious 
expenditure. It is unfortunately impossible to produce conclusive proof 
of our view by a comparison of the position of those workers who are paid 
weekly or fortnightly with that of the monthly-paid workers. Accurate 
statistics of indebtedness are not available and, even if they were, the 
differences of race and training between workers in different centres and 
different industries would make it difficult to base conclusions upon 
them. We believe it to be a fact that the coal miner, who is paid we^y 
car daily, is much less in debt, in proportion to his income, than the 
railway worker, who is paid monthly; but the differences between the 
two cases in respect of the other factors which can affect indebtedness 
is so great that no deduction can safely be drawn from the fact. It 
should be added, however, that a number of employers who pay 
monthly make advances against wages to their workers during the 
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montli. In a few instances interest is charged. Advances are some¬ 
times given systematically on a particular day and may represent a sub¬ 
stantial fraction of the monthly wage. Such cases represent an approxi¬ 
mation to a system of half-monthly payment, and the position of the 
worker is made easier. In most establishments, however, no advances or 
only very small advances are granted. 

Attitude of Labour. 

While many employers are naturally opposed to proposals to 
compel them to introduce a system which would involve extra trouble and 
some extra expense, we believe that others would be ready to pay wages 
by shorter periods if they were convinced that their workers wanted it. 
■\i^en the Weekly Payments Bill was under discussion, the evidence of 
opposition to change on the part of the operatives seems to have had a con¬ 
siderable influence, and we have directed some attention to this point. As 
a result, it is not possible to indulge in any generalisation on the question. 
The leaders of labour realise the possibilities which a shorter period offers, 
but there cannot be said to be any widely voiced demand for change. 
Indeed, whether the employer has paid monthly, half-monthly, fort¬ 
nightly, weekly or daily, the workers have nearly always acquiesced, 
and the majority are so heavily indebted that the gain which a 
change of period might bring appears trifling when compared with the 
possible inconvenience or d^iger. Thus in some branches of industry, 
and especially on railways, particular privileges are apt to be accorded to 
monthly-paid men and not to others. In such cases, the proposal to 
reduce the period naturally creates apprehension. With a few there is a 
sense of prestige attaching to monthly payments, and in some cases the 
system of advances goes far to overcome the disadvantages of monthly 
payment. More potent with many, probably, is the fear of a disturbance 
of relations with money-lenders, shopkeepers and landlords, who are natur¬ 
ally unwilling to alter their systems of accounts. Small groups of workers 
who can only pay their bills monthly, if paid fortnightly, may be placed 
in a difficulty, and this is not likely to be overcome unless employers in 
a particular centre or Grovemment enforce a change in respect of large 
numbers of workers. The introduction of a short period of payment, 
like some of our other proposals may involve an addition to the 
nominal or real rate of interest on the reduced sums that will be borrowed, 
but here again we fall back on our main proposition regarding the danger 
of credit. To give the money-lender greater security in respect of re¬ 
coveries, e.g,, by compelling all employers to collect his debts, would bring 
down the interest rates, but it would be ruinous to the borrowers. We 
wish to make the borrowing of substantial sums difficult, not easy. A 
reduction of the period would enhance the difficulties of collecting debts 
and would thus assist in securing that reduction in the worker’s capacity 
to borrow which we believe to be of such fundamental importance. 
Finally, in a number of cases, the opposition of the jobbers to a change 
is influential. These men, who are frequently money-lenders themselves 
and sometimes act as intermediaries in securing loans, and whose anxiety 
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not to relax any hold over the workers is greater than that of the em¬ 
ployers, are not likely to favour any step which tends to make the 
workers more independent. 

Desirability o! We^y Payments. 

Our conclusion then is that the prevalence of a monthly period of 
payment is not in the best interests of the employees. We recommend the 
general adoption of a system of weekly payments in the belief that it will 
have important effects on both welfare and efficiency. The advantages 
to be gained are, in our view, so obvious and definite that the State would 
be ju^ified in intervening to enforce the general adoption of weekly pay¬ 
ments if this could be secured without an unreasonable amount of disloca¬ 
tion to industry. At the same time, we are alive to the advisability of 
proceeding gradually in matters of this kind. There has previously been 
no attempt in India to regulate the period of wage payment, and it is 
quite possible that even if the assent of employers is secured the opposition 
of the jobbers and others who are interested in perpetuating the present 
system may have serious results. While we would urge on employers 
everywhere the adoption of the system of weekly payments, we are not 
prepared to advocate their general enforcement by Government at the 
present time. It is better to take a preliminary step in that direc¬ 
tion in the hope that the wise employers will themselves go much further 
than the law demands and the others may at a later date be convinced by 
the results secured. 

Legislation for Shorter Period. 

Our proposal is that in the textile industries, railway and en¬ 
gineering workshops and iron and steel works the law should require 
payment of wages to the process operatives at intervals not exceeding 
16 days. This will enable textile employers to pay wages either twice a 
month, or fortnightly, or weekly or by other short periods. It will also 
render possible the continuation of the system at present prevailing in 
Ahmedabad where wages are paid on a hapxi^ which is a period varying 
from 14 to 16 days according to the convenience of each particular mill. 
The law should also confer on the appropriate authority the power to 
extend a similar provision to other industries or classes of operatives, 
either generally or in particular centres. We suggest that the first case 
examined in this connection should be that of railway workers outside the 
workshops. There are difficulties here in the matter of payment which do 
not arise in other industries, but in the case of certain important classes 
of workers the period of wage payment might advantageously be reduced. 
It is, however, of the utmost importance to ensure that if any reduction 
is made, no worker forfeits any privilege or concession which is attached 
to payment on a monthly basis. Diwan Chaman LaU considers that 
the payment of wages weeMy should be made statutory. 

Period (A Notice* 

We understand that ordinarily the period of payment determines 
the extent of notice which is required to determine an employment. Thus, 
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the employee who is engaged by the month must give and receive a month’s 
notice, whereas in the case of the employee engaged by the week, only a 
week’s notice is necessary on either side. This tends to give the employer 
an additional inducement to continue the payment of wages by the longer 
period. Since employees are seldom in a position to give a month’s 
notice, another result is that they forfeit the legal right to their wages for 
any broken period for which they may have worked. As they have 
ordinarily to go on working for about a fortnight in order to secure their 
wages for the previous month, the loss may be appreciable. For both 
reasons, we recommend that for industrial employees in factories the 
legal period of notice should in no case exceed a week, whatever the 
period by which wages are paid. 

Prevention o! Ddayed Payments. 

While in our opinion the reduction of the waiting period in 
respect of wages is much less important than that of the wage period, 
we consider that labour has a strong claim to protection against the 
unduly long delays which are frequent at present. To quote the 
Grovemment of Tndm “ it is no uncommon thing—^in fact, it appears to be 
the rule in certain industries—^for monthly wages to be systematically 
withheld until a fortnight after the close of the month to which they 
relate. And cases have come to the notice of Government in which wages 
had been withheld for considerably longer periods.” We have been unable 
to find any adequate justification for this practice. There is no force in 
the argument that the withholding of the previous month’s wages for 
a substantial part of the following month tends to prevent the workman 
from leaving his employer, and the long period is really not necess^y for 
the calculation of wages. In many cases, and especially on railways 
which have been conspicuous in this matter, the division of the em¬ 
ployees into groups paid on different days of the month would ease the 
strain that at present falls on the accounting staff in a particular portion 
of the month and secure prompt payment for aU concerned. For v^ious 
reasons the payment of wages in India is not so simple as it is in the 
West, but there is little evidence of serious attempts to secure that 
wages should be paid as promptly as posJble. Our recommendation 
is that the law should insist on the payment of wages within 7 days 
from the expiry of the period in which they have been earned in, the 
ordinary case and that they should be paid as early as possible but not 
later than two days from the date of discharge in the case of an operative 
who is discharged. In our opinion the law should be applicable to fac¬ 
tories, mines, railways and plantations and ib should provide for pos-sible 
extensions to other branches of industry. It may be necessary to provide 
for exemptions to cover cases of those railway workers who live at a lon^ 
distance from headquarters, but wo hope that they will seldom be required. 
This proposal should secure for many workers the payment of Iheir 
wages a week earlier tbay x customary at present and prot^t otimcs 
against the very long delays to which they are subjected at times. It 
should be of especial assistance to the worker when ha entersi industry for 
the first time or returns to it after a period of absence. 
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Importance of Action. 

In concluding our discussion of indebtedness, we would again 
stress the importance of the question, and the gains which can be secured 
by even partially successful attacks on its problems. In dealing with 
matters of this kind there seems to ns to be a tendency to reject the 
imperfect weapon and to wait in the hope that at some future date the 
perfect one wfll be available. Indebtedness is a formidable question, but 
its magnitude enhances the importance of attacking it and increases the 
results to be secured by succes^ efforts. Some of the methods we have 
advocated for application to industrial workers may be capable of wide 
extension, and there is no need to dwell on the great advantages to 
Indian industry that would immediately accrue from even a small 
increase in the purchasing power of the masses. 



CHAPTER XIV.—HEALTH AND WELFARE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 


Health and Housing: the Long View. 

Before discussing in detail the problems associated with the 
health and housing of the industrial worker to which we devote this and 
the following chapter, we desire to explain the attitude we have adopted 
in considering these difficult questions. The need for great improvements 
is undeniable, and it is fairly generally recognised. What is not so 
generally realised is the fact that these great improvements can be 
secured. The application of the knowledge of preventive medicine which 
has been acquired in recent years in respect of the existing evils would 
effect a great transformation. Much of the misery arising from sickness 
and disease can be prevented by methods which are well known and 
well tested. We cannot, however, overlook the fact that our proposals, 
if adopted, will involve a considerable expenditure and on this aspect we 
have two observations to make. 

In the first place, it is necessary, in respect both of health and 
housing, to take a long view. We should have been doing a poor service 
to India if, in this direction, we had limited our outlook to what is possible 
here and now. Even if the present moment had not been one of great 
financial stringency, it would have been unwise to confine our recommen¬ 
dations to what was immediately possible. The proper treatment of 
problems of pubHc health demands a considered programme; the attempt 
to deal with them piecemeal too often involves the fritfeering away of 
financial resources. It follows that progress in the provision of adequate 
medical facilities, the development of welfare schemes and the construc¬ 
tion of working class houses must inevitably be gradual and that expendi¬ 
ture will be spaced over a considerable period of years. We do not sug¬ 
gest, therefore, that all our recommendations in the next two chapters 
can be dealt with either immediately or simultaneously, but we have 
attempted to lay down a policy and a programme ensuring gradual and 
progressive advance. We believe our proposals to be practicable and they 
are necessarj’^ if the workers’ standards of living are to be raised to a rea¬ 
sonable level. It is from this point of view that they should be consider¬ 
ed ; with energy, goodwill and co-operation we are convinced that they 
can be successfully carried out. 

In the second place, expenditure on public health, besides yield¬ 
ing an immense return in human happiness, is bound to produce great 
economic advantages. There are few dorections offering such great oppor¬ 
tunities for profitable investment on the part of the State. The economic 
loss involved in the birth and rearing of great numbers of children who do 
not live to make any return to the community, in the sickness and disease 
which debilitate a large proportion of the workers and in early death, with 
the consequent reduction of the earning years, is incalculable. Even a 
small step in the prevention of these ills would have an appreciable effect 
in increasing the wealth of India; a courageous attack on them might pro¬ 
duce a revolution in the standards of life and prosperity. We feel that 
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the time for inaction and delay is past and that, particularly in regard to 
housing, it is Imperative that an immediate beginning should be made. 
To those who assert that India cannot afford to spend more on public 
health, we would reply that she can no longer afford to do otherwise. 

The Importance of Health. 

In dealing with particular branches of industry we have had 
occasion to refer to a number of specific subjects relating to health, more 
particularly those concerning the worker while actually at work. We 
deal in this chapter with the wider general subject of the health of the 
industrial worker in its relation both to his welfare and to his work. 
This is a matter of cardinal importance to the worker himself, but it is 
scarcely less important to others directly or indirectly associated with 
industrial development and national progress. Government, employers 
and workers are all directly interested in promoting better standards of 
life and in reducing the losses sustained through sickness, accident and 
death in the industrial army. The problems associated with health are 
always difficult; they are much more so in a country where both cHmate 
and the poverty and ignorance of the people contribute to recurring 
outbreaks of tropical and other epidemic diseases. 

Physique- 

Before suggesting methods for improving the health of the indus- 
trial worker, it is necessary to give some consideration to the important 
questions of his physique and dietary. We have had some difficult in 
arriving at a fair estimate of the average physical condition, because of the 
variations which exist between different sections of the population and, 
indeed, between different races and castes working in the same industrial 
concern. We have observed that many industrial workers are neither 
the sons nor the grandsons of town-dwellers ; they have migrated from 
the villages and have only temporarily severed their connection with the 
land. They are to some extent selected immigrants. The move to the 
city requires a certain degree of enterprise and courage; and most of those 
who go are, by their age and physique, better qualified than the average 
villager to face the more trying conditions inherent in industrial life. £u 
addition the period of exile is often restricted in duration. The sowing and 
harvesting seasons, sickness, news of the illness or death of a relative may 
allleadto a return home. Some workers return every year, others every 
two or three years, and there is a constant stream from village to city and 
back again. Thes^ factors all play a selective part and tend to favour the 
appearance of a moderately good physique in many of the men industrially 
employed. Other influences work in an opposite direction. More often 
than not the villager lives under a burden of debt, and economic pressure 
and want compel a low standard of living which renders him unfit for hard 
work. He has perforce to accustom himself to a diet deficient in quality 
and often in quantity. Although cattle exist in enormous numbers, milk 
supplies are inadequate, and the villager is rarely able to obtain a sufficiency 
of the important animal fats contained in pure milk and ghL His staple 
grain diet may be sapplemented from one source or another wirii small 
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quantities of green vegetables but these supplies are seldom adequate. The 
result is a lack of stamina and a lowered resisting power to disease which 
are apparent not only amongst the rice-eating races but even in those 
whose staple food is wheat. The effect is severely to handicap the 
agricultural emigrant in making the many adjustments required of him 
when he migrates to the industrial field. 

Adjustments Necessary. 

The new conditions of life are very different from those to which 
he has been accustomed. On arrival, he usually finds accommodation 
with some relative or friend living in an already overcrowded room in a 
congested area. On obtaining work he is compelled to change his usual 
meal hours, although he adheres to his custom of taking two meals a day. 
His first repast is usually taken before he goes to work, but as the early 
start gives little time for cooking, this generally consists of cold food pre¬ 
pared the previous night. The interval between the morning and afternoon 
spells of work is much shorter than in the village and is used pri¬ 
marily for rest, although on occasion he postpones his first meal to this 
period. At other times some light refreshment like parched gram is 
taken. The evening meal is usuafiy the main one of the day. Moreover, 
the worker’s diet is unsatisfactory from many standpoints ; milk is more 
difficult to procure than in his village, pure ghi is unobtainabie, whilst 
vegetables or fruit, even if available, are often beyond his means. Usually 
the work is indoors ; this, coupled in many cases with unaccustomed con¬ 
centration for long hours on new work, involves a strain not always appre¬ 
ciated. Finally there is the matter of housing, with which we "deal in a 
separate chapto. The generous contributions made by a number of 
employers towards the provision of houses represent a substantial attempt 
to improve conditions. Apart from these, housing is of the meanest des¬ 
cription, and the indifference of the worker to the dangers of overcrowding, 
and lack of light, ventilation and sanitation enhance its detrimental 
effect. Moreover, shortage of houses, absence of adequate transport and 
the natural reluctance of the worker to live anywhere but in close proximi¬ 
ty to his work add to the overcrowding and compel him, to submit to exor¬ 
bitant rent charges. The industrial recruit is thus handicapped from the 
start. 

Lack of Family Life. 

Another factor which must be taken into account when dealing 
with the health of the worker and the difficulties of adjustment which 
confront him when he leaves agriculture for industry is the disturbance 
to family life. In his own village, the balance of the sexes is for the most 
part normal. When he comes into industry, it is usual for him to leave 
his family at home. If he has a plot of land, his wife and family must be 
left behind to till and reap. In addition the housing facilities are ordinari¬ 
ly such that he has little prospect of obtaining suitable family quarters. 
Too often all that is available is a share of a room, where he keeps his s ma ll 
box. The number of such boxes is generally a sure indication of the 
number of tenants in the room, shewing only too clearly that the 
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‘‘ hoxne is no more than a place in which to cook food and to store 
possessions. Even where the employer provides housing, he is able to 
do so only for a proportion of his workers, and in certain cases has 
confined construction to barrack rooms suitable only for ‘‘ single ” men. 
There is thus one outstanding and unhealthy characteristic peculiar to the 
industrial areas, namely a marked disparity in the proportion of the 
sexes. The number of women per 1,000 males in the more important 
industrial cities in 1921 and 1931 was as follows :— 



1921. 

1931. 


1921. 

1931. 

Rangoon 

444 

478 

Delhi 

.. 672 

674 

Calcutta and Suborbs •• 

300 

473 

Ahmedabad 

.. 763 

« 

Bombay 

524 

553 

Nagpur .. 

864 

852 

Karachi 

629 

697 

Sholapur . • 

.. 891 

880 

Cawnpore ... 

667 

69S 

Madras 

.. 908 

896 


♦Xot available. 

K it were possible to analyse the figures for the industrial classes separate¬ 
ly, the numbers would show an even greater disparity. 

Meets cd Sex Disparity* 

This inequality gives rise to a number of grave social problems. 
In the first place, it leads to an increase of prostitution and a subse¬ 
quent spread of venereal disease first in the city and later to the 
vilh^e, with the return of the migratory worker to his home. In 
the second place, the effect on home life is often disastrous since a pre¬ 
mium is put upon the formation of irregular unions. The very know¬ 
ledge of this too often completes the vicious circle, many men hesitating 
to bring their wives into the indusirial cities, where the atmosphere is so 
alien to that of the village with its code of moral restraints. We have 
advocated in an earher chapter that no endeavour should be made to 
break the thread that still binds the Indian factory worker to the soil. 
By this, however, we should not be taken to mean that we favour the 
present tendency of industry to divorce the factory worker from the 
ordinary amenities of home life. Indeed, we believe that every effort 
should be made to overcome these difficulties and to bring about a health¬ 
ier sex proportion in the industrial cities. One of the most important 
fectors affecting this problem is the housing conditions in those areas, 
with which we deal in the next chapter. 

Cotton IGU Workers. 

Even amongst the more or less permanent industrial workers, 
physique is frequently unsatisfactory, and the standard is perhaps lowest 
of all in the large organised industries. ’ In the Bombay Presidency where 
over 80 per cent of the workers are employed in the cotton mills, their 
I^ysicsd condition is admitted on all hands to be poor. An investiga¬ 
tion carried out a few years ago showed that these mill workers have a 
noticeably low average weight as compared with other classes of labour, 
the average being highest in Sholapur, lowest in Bombay and midway in 
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Ahmedabad. This is in exact relation to the origin of the labour force 
in these three centres. In Bombay most of the labour comes from 
TrnnlrftTij a poverty-stricken and unhealthy tract; and the low grade of 
physique among these people is largely due to poor constitutions from 
birth and to a deficient diet. The nature of the work, the unhealthy 
conditions in some of the mills and bad housing must all have an addi¬ 
tional detrimental effect, although the general practice of retuming to 
their country and the increased earnings which some enjoy may counter¬ 
act these evils to some extent. The immigrants from Kathiawar, Raj- 
putana and the United Provinces, who work in Ahmedabad, have a lietter 
physique than the local labour force, the variation again being due to 
differences in diet. The somewhat higher standard of the Sholapur 
worker is due to the more healthy stock from which he comes and to his 
habit of taking regular exercise. It is also worth noticing that, of the 
three centres, Bombay has the worst sex-ratio and Sholapur the best. 
Generally speaking, the cotton mill workers have little of the stamina 
required for sustained industrial life and are easily susceptible to malaria 
and other diseases. Even the more h%hly paid weavers show a physique 
little different from that presented by the g^eral labour force of this 
industry. The health of the women workers is of an even lower grade. 
MiU work added to the cares of family life in a wretched environment 
lays them open to infection, and tuberculosis is common. 

Bengal Jute SOU Woi^eirs. 

Among the Bengal jute mill workers the general standard of 
physique is only fair, but here also remarkable differences are evident. 
Operatives from up-country are usually sturdier than the Bengalis 
and evidence indicates that the emigrant from North India ordinarily 
resists industrial fatigue well, his diet and constitution standing him in 
good stead. The workers from the United Provinces and Bihar compare 
&vouzably with the Madrasi, who seldom possesses a high grade of 
physique, but it was definitely stated that the local man was the worst 
recruit from the physical standpoint. Even those outsiders who have 
permanently settled in Bengal fora number of years seem gradually to 
deteriorate in general build and constitution, and this may be attri¬ 
buted to deficiencies in diet, to trying climatic conditions and to the 
wider prevalence of malaria and other (fiseases. 

Iroa and Ste^ Workos. 

In Jamshedpur the workers come from all parts of India whilst 
comparatively few have settled down. As a consequence wide variations 
in physique are to be seen. The tendency of those who have settled, how¬ 
ever, is said to be towards improved standards, due to regular work, better 
W{^es, better housing and open air conditions of living. 

Umets. 

In the mining areas the workers come from a hardy stock and 
both among men and women the physique is generally good, this being 
especially true of the Santals and Bilwpmns. No such generalisation, 
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however, can be applied to the miners employed in Gizidih. The health 
and physique of the population in this area is obviously of a low stand* 
ard and presents a conteast to the miners in neighbouring colliery 
districts. Among the hddars employed on surface work the physique is 
also of a much lower grade. The satisfactory physique of the Santals is 
attributed to a better dietary and to the fact that they return regularly, 
often every week-end, to their village homes. Other groups who live 
more permanently in the mining areas present a much less healthy 
appearance and a distinctly lower grade of physique. 

Bailway Employees. 

Railway employees generally imdergo a medical examination 
prior to engagement, but whilst most of the railway managements report 
that the general physique of their workers is satisfactory, there is consi¬ 
derable evidence to show that on certain systems this is not the case. 
On sections of the Eastern Bengal, Assam Bengal and Bombay Baroda 
and Central India Railways in particular, the problems associated with 
health are especially difficult, whilst differences in dietary produce the 
same variations already noted among other classes of industrial labour. 
In the railway workshops, as might be expected, the standard is gener¬ 
ally higher, although no common level obtains. 

Dock Laboorers. 

Of all industrial workers, dock laboureis probably present the 
highe.=5c grade of physique. On such work, indeed, the necessity for 
physical fitness acts as an important selective factor, which prohibits 
the recruitment of any but the strongest men. Moreover, the nature of 
their work compels them to spend more on food and to adopt a generous 
diet, whilst most of their working hours are spent in the open air. In 
Bombay it appears that the average duration of service among dock 
labourers is not more than 10 years, age or failure of strength enforcing 
retirement and replacement by younger and fitter men. 

Seasonal Factory Workers. 

Workers employed in the seasonal factories are, for the most 
part, drawn from the neighbouring agricultural villages. Although part 
of their working time is spent indoors and often in a dusty atmosphere, 
there is not the same necessity for the concentration essential in many 
of the large industrial concerns. Moreover the work is of a temporary 
nature and demands little change in the habits of those employed in it. 
The physique of these workers, therefore, shows little difference from 
that of the agricultural classes from which they are drawn. 

This brief review of the health conditions of the chief groups 
of Indian industrial workers reveals the difficulties of making any genem 
summary of the position as regards standards of physique and general 
health. Impaiced physique and defective diet are, however, features 
common to many and &e severe handicaps to industrial development 
which these factars represent demand attention from all concerned. 
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The Problem of Poptdatioii. 

We cannot leave these questions of health and physique with¬ 
out referring to yet another factor, the importance of which has increasing¬ 
ly impressed itself upon us. High as is the general death rate, the rate 
of natural increase in India is still sufl&cient to add large numbers annually 
to the population. Increased production of food ultimately effects little 
improvement in the standard of living or in the quantity of foodstuffs 
available, since the population quickly multiplies under these favour¬ 
able conditions. Formerly war, famine and pestilence were all active in 
reducing the numbers for which the land had to provide sustenance; 
war and famine have been largely negatived as active influences, whilst 
deaths from pestilence have been considerably reduced. The result is a 
steadily growing pressure on the land, which compels increasing numbers to 
migrate from the agricultural villages to urban and industrial areas in the 
hope of finding employment. This increasing migration is probably not a 
little responsible for the beginning of an unemployment problem in the 
latter places and for the keen competition for available work. We are 
not alone in holding that this factor exerts considerable influence in 
depressing the general standard of living, and it is one which must always 
be remembered when considering the other problems with which we are 
dealing. It calls urgently for studied attention from economists and 
others interested in fie welfare of the peoples of India. 

Vital Statistics* 

Although more than one attempt was made to give us vital 
statistics for groups of industrial workers, none of these gave a picture 
sufficiently accurate to demonstrate any relation between industrial 
activity and increased death rates. This is not a matter for surprise 
when it is remembered that, even in the laager towns, few sick persons see 
a doctor and certification of deaii is usually a matter of guess-work on 
the part of a non-medical registrar. Moreover, deaths are registered under 
one or other of only six or seven heads, three of these being small-pox, 
cholera and plague, so that by far the largest number is entered under' ‘ all 
other causes Lack of appreciation of their value in public health and 
of training on the part of the individuals responsible for their collection 
lead to the continuance of grave inaccuracies in such records. Again, in 
industrial areas the influx of large numbers of young males changes the- 
age-distribution to a marked extent, and the failure to apply the neces¬ 
sary correction factor, before comparing them with other areas where the 
population is distributed more normally over the different age and sea: 
periods, makes fair comparison very difficult. There is, therefore, little 
chance of obtaining reliable statistics for special groups such as industrial 
workers and, in consequence, we have been unable to make any estimate- 
of the effect of industrial life, as distinct from urbanisation, on the death, 
rates of these communities. Curious variations prevail In the methods 
of registering still-births throu^out the different provinces. We re¬ 
commend that still-births should be excluded from both birth and deai^ 
registers and that they should be separately recorded. Only when this- 
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is done will it be possible to obtain the useful information which these 
figures should provide. 


We met with even greater difficulties in connection with the 
incidence of sickness among industrial workers. Few employers know 
the rates of sickness among their workers, and little is known of the 
amount of sickness in the general population. The records of hospital 
out-patient departments and of dispensaries refer to the general 
population living in their vicinity. Even where a particular industrial 
concern maintains its own medical staff and dispensary, the Indian 
worker frequently absents himself from work without reporting 
to the factory doctor. In a number of industrial concerns it is necessary 
to keep an additional 10 per cent of workers on the wage-books as substi¬ 
tutes to fill the places of absentees, but neither this figure nor the 
figures for absenteeism can be used as a basis for estimating sickness 
rates, since the Indian worker stays away from his work for many reasons 
besides sickness. 

Merences from Available Figures. 

Erroneous thoi^h they are, the registered statistics show that 
birthrates generally are extraordinarily high as compared with those 
prevailing in Western countries, and both general and infantile mortality 
rates are correspondingly high. The general death rate in India, on a 
conservative estimate, may be taken to be between 30 and 35 per 1,000. 
It is known that the average expectation of life at birth is only about 
26 years, as compared with over 54 years in Great Britain. These two 
figures, although approximate, make it certain that sickness rates for 
the general population are several times higher than the corresponding 
rates in Britain. This brings us no nearer an estimate of the actual rates 
among industrial workers, but it is certain that sickness and disease exact 
a heavy toll and detract from their efficiency and earning capacity to a 
marked extent. 

Medical B^trars. 

The necessity of improved vital statistics is generally recognised, 
and in several provinces marked improvements have been effected with¬ 
in recent years by stricter supervision and more effective inspection. It is 
essential, however, that municipal councils and local bodies, who are 
primarily responsible for registration, should devote much more atten¬ 
tion to the matter. In the larger towns and the more important indus¬ 
trial areas, at least, the appointment of medical registrars should be com¬ 
pulsory since only then ^1 it be possible to improve the classification of 
causes of death. This has abeady been done in certain areas and, as a 
result, special investigations which were previously impossible have 
been successfully carried out. 

Institute of Nutiitioiu 

We now consider some of the methods which should be adopted 
for improving the general health conditions of the industrial worker. 
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We have throughout been greatly impressed by the importance of the 
part played by defects of dietary. The questions of nutrition and dietary 
are subjects of constant research in most Western countries, and not a fev 
Governments have deemed it advisable to found Institutes of Nutrition, 
in which the neccssa^ investigations can be organised and carried 
out and through which co-ordination with outside research can be 
obtained. We visited the Deficiency Diseases Enquiry Laboratory at 
Coonoor. where Colonel McCarrison, I.M.S., imder the auspices of the 
Indian Besearch Fund Association, has been engaged for some years 
past in nutritional researches. The Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
has indicated the directions in which they consider his work 
should be linked up with agricultural research problenos. and we 
support their recommendation that India should have an Institute 
of Nutrition of its own. While we were struck with the advan¬ 
ces which had already been made by Colonel McCarrison, it was 
ob™us that his staff was quite insufficient for the purpose we have in 
view. The Institute diould have a Director with a suffi.cient number of 
qualified assistants, so that the work so well begun can be extended on a 
scale more commensurate with India’s needs. Publicity work should 
be a legitimate sphere of activity of such an Institute, because Ihe Indian 
worker, both industrial and agricultural, requires guidance in regard to his 
diet. It should be impressed on all concerned that the health and, in a 
large measure, the happiness and contentment of the workem are bound up 
witii this question, and that, to quote Colonel McCarrison, “ the output 
of work by the human machine is closely related to the quality of the 
food with which it is provided.” The propaganda material required for 
these purposes could best be prepared under tiie supervision of Ae Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of Nutrition in consultation with provincial Public 
Health Departments. 

Iforkets and Co-opoeative Stores. 

We noticed a general lack of care over food supplies. In 
few industrial areas are the markets sufficient in niunber, and those we 
saw appeared to receive little sanitary supervision. AIL kinds of food 
grains, vegetables and fruit are exposed for sale in such ' way as to 
^ome quickly contaminated, fuid in many areas are ret^.^ on the 
road side and in the vicini^ of the street gutters. In all urban 
and industrial areas the local authorities shoffid construct sanitazy 
markets on convenient sites and take steps to ensure that the food 
brou^t there for sale is protected, as far as possible, from con¬ 
tamination. It would also be of advantage, at least in the huger 
industrial areas, for employers and trade unions to organise co-operative 
shops at which pure and clean food of all kinds could be obtained. The 
managements of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in lUbdras and the 
Burma Corporation in Namtn have made very successful experimfflits of 
this nature which are hi^y appreciated by their employees. The 
workers are advantaged not only in thequalily of the food obtainable, but 
also in its cost in re^tion to general nuuket prices. 
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FcM)d Adulteration. 

x4.diLlteratioji of Foods Acts liave been passed in only one or two 
provinces, but these Acts are applicable to municipal areas, only if the 
municipal councils concerned agree to their adoption. We believe that 
such Acts should be in force in every province and that local Governments 
should endeavour to make their provisions more widely applicable. 
At present the lack of adequate standards of purity make it only too 
easy for merchants to sell adulterated food supplies. Milk, gJii and 
butcer. all valuable foods when pure, are thus abused to an incredible 
extent, and the ordinary purchaser is left unprotected. Without legis¬ 
lation for the fixing of standards it is almost impossible to obtain a con¬ 
viction for adulteration, and severe penalties should be laid down for 
offences of this nature. In adflition a clause regulating the importation 
and sale of condensed skimmed milk, large quantities of which are sold 
to working-class mothers as food fit for infants, should if possible be 
incorporated in them. 


Industrial B^giene. 

-Although individual research workers have been able to throw 
gleams of light on certain aspects of disease, there remain unexplored 
wide regions, particularly in the industrial field. In the more industria¬ 
lised provinces Public Health Departments should be strengthened to deal 
with industrial hygiene and industrial disease. At least one of the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health should have a special knowledge of 
these subjects and be capable of advising industrial employers on matters 
affecting the health of their workers and of carrying out special investi¬ 
gations in the industrial field. Little work has so far been done in India 
in this branch of preventive medicine, and we heard with regret that the 
one attempt made to organise such a branch in the Bengal Riblic Health 
Department was abandoned within six months on account of retrench¬ 
ment. In this connection the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India has emphasised the necessity for the creation of 
a centra] bureau or a division of industrial hygiene in any development 
of the central health organisation of the future. 

ludustrial Disease. 

Although the majority of witnesses assured us that industrial 
disease was seldom brought to their notice, we are satisfied that further 
investigation is necessary. We anticipate that here, as in other coun¬ 
tries, when skilled observers are set to work, the usual diseases associated 
with industry will he found to exist, their non-detection possibly 
being due to the fact that they are either never seen by a medical man or, 
if seen, pass unrecognised and undetected. It is dijBBicult to believe, for 
ii^nce, that cases of anthrax never occur among workers in leather, 
hides and skins when the anthrax bacillus has not infrequently been found 
in tanneries and in parcels of hides prepared for export. In another chap¬ 
ter we suggest additions to the list of industrial diseases scheduled 
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in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. This Act is of use from the pre¬ 
ventive side, as it not infrequently brings to light condition whose 
causation and prevention require investigation. "Whilst recognising that 
compulsory notihcation of industrial disease is the best meth<^, we 
consider that the time for its introduction in India has not yet arrived, 
and we recommend that the medical inspectors of factories and mines, 
whose appointment has been suggested elsewhere, should be instructed 
to devote special attention to the subject. 

Lidnstrial Healih Beseaxch. 

The industries of India are now of such imporcance to her econo¬ 
mic welfare, and world competition has become so keen, that it is neces¬ 
sary for industry to be conducted upon the most efficient basis possible. 
To achieve this end conditions detrimental to the health and well-being 
of the worker must be eliminated. Yet it is not always easy, even for 
experts, to separate cause and effect when dealing with conditions in the 
factory itself. In Britain, towards the end of the war, when the many 
implications of industrial fatigue were beginning to be realised, a Besearoh 
Board was constituted to investigate the causes and effects of such fatigue 
in relation to long horirs of work, the nature of the operations performed, 
the surroundings in which they were carried out and the physical condi¬ 
tions imposed thereby. As this work developed, it was inevitable that 
wider problems should be the subject of investigation, and recently this 
body has been re-named the Industrial Health Beseaxch Board. In a 
number of directions the investigations have enabled the formula¬ 
tion of definite conclusions of value to industry generally as well as to 
particular classes of manufacture. Examples of these are researches 
indicating the importance of scientifically designed and well-adjusted 
lifting in factories and the establishment of de^te seasonal variations 
in the output of men engaged on heavy muscular work. The study 
of causes of sickness and absenteeism which underlie the wide variations 
observed in different industries has also added greatly to the knowledge 
which previously existed on this subject. These are oiJy a few of the 
investigations which have already enabled certain branches of industry to 
adopt changes in practice which have led to increased efficiency. 

Agen^ for Bidusitial Beseaxch in Bidia. 

Except in a few instances, it would be impossible to apply deduc¬ 
tions made from researches in the industries of Western countries even 
to the same problems in similar industries in the East; moreover, 
problems unknown in Britain call for soluiion in the industrial field in 
Bidia. We are anxious not to multiply agencies. The best way of 
arranging for the necessary research in India would be to entrust it to the 
Ihdiaii Research Fund Aswoiation which is already in existence. This 
work appears to have a claim for special assistance from Government, 
and it might be possible fox employers’ associations to finance investiga¬ 
tions of tiiis chmractei in the industries in which they are particulaxly 
int^ested. Astaffof trmxiedinvestigatoxs—not all medical—and one ox 
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more statistical officers will be required. As in Britain, the staff need not 
oe large, and the necessary specialised training can be acquired after 
sppointment. We therefore suggest that the Association should send 
suitable candidates, holding the necessary preliminary qualifications, to 
Europe for their initial training. When the nucleus of a trained staff 
has been obtained, Indian industry should be able to secure reseaich 
into the effect on output of hours, temperature and other factors, the 
suitability of the present meal and rest intervals for the Indian worker, the 
relations between fatigue and accidents and other problems of a like nature 
that the conversion of an agrioulturalisL into an industrialist makes pecu¬ 
liarly important in this country. 

Health Administratioia. 

In some provinces a great advance has been achieved during 
recent years in the organisation of their Public Health Departments, but 
Madras Presidency is the only province which so far includes a woman 
Assistant Director in its Public Health Department. We recommend 
that, particularly in the more industrialised provinces of Bengal and 
Bombay, such appointments should be made. The organisation, co-or<M- 
nation and supervision of aU forms of welfare work among women and 
children require expert control, and we feel that this can only be obtained 
if the initiative in these directions is definitely taken by local Grovemments. 
In addition, every provincial Public Health Department should be 
strengthened by the appointment of a trained statistical officer to take 
charge of aU statistical records and to carry out special investigations in 
regard to the incidence of sickness and disease in special areas and for 
special groups of the population. For some years past health propaganda 
work has been developed in most provinces with success. There 
can be no question as to the necessity for greater extension of that form 
of education both by Government and local authorities. Every municipal 
area, also, should have its own Medical Officer of Health and an 
adequate sanitary staff. Under the existing Local Self-Government Acts 
municipal councils have been given almost complete responsibflily for 
public health, but in many of the areas visited by us we were unfavour¬ 
ably impressed with the standard of health adininistration and with the 
manner in which these duties have been performed. Health Officers are 
to be found in most of the larger municipdities, but their work is too often 
ineffective, because they have incomplete control of the health organisa- 
tiooas or because their recommendations fail to receive active consideration 
from their councils. It is important that security of tenure for these offi¬ 
cers should be ensured and, to obtain this, we recommend that they should 
belong to a Government cadre, altiiou^ their salaries and allowances 
should be a charge on municipal funds. In aU extra-mumcipal areas 
where indus^ is bei^ developed, a similar health staff diould be at work* 
as it is particularly in such areas that strict supervision dicruld be maiii- 
tained from the start. Greater pressure could be exerted on local boards 
and municipalities by local Governments, if the practice in force in Great 
Britain were adopted of giving percentege grants towards expenditure 
on health measures* 
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Public Health Acts. 

It is generally recognised that the nrst comprehensive Public 
Health Act, brought into force in 1875, made possible the marked ad¬ 
vances in public health which have taken place in England since that 
date. Although sections dealing with public health matters find a place 
in every municipal and local boards Act in India, these are in many res¬ 
pects disconnected and incomplete, and public health legislation requires 
considerable amendment and addition. We consider that the time is 
ripe for the passing of comprehensive Pttblic Health Acts in all pro¬ 
vinces. 


Water Supplies. 

The first necessity of any community is a suitable water supply. 
In this direction many employers have given a lead. A numb^ of 
the jute mills have provided piped water in the adjoining housing areas, 
whibt, through the agency of a Water Board constituted for the purpose, 
the mining industry in Jharia has provided an elaborate water supply at a 
cost of 90 lakhs. Other industrial concerns have sunk tube weUs and 
artesian wells with satisfactoiy results. In all these areas and where 
municipal councils have introduced piped supplies, water-borne disease 
should ordinarily give little trouble. Even where piped water is avail¬ 
able, however, the distribution is often unsatisfactory, and this difficulty is 
Anbanc ed by the general waste of water by the workers. Either there are 
too few taps or there is an intermittent supply or the system has not been 
extended to those areas, so that shallow wells and tanks have to be used. 
These conditions all favour outbreaks of water-borne disease. Where 
piped water supplies are not yet provided, it becomes all the more neces¬ 
sary to ensure that every precaution be taken to keep available supplies 
as pure as possible. Tube wells might be more frequently employed and, 
if surface wells must be used, they should be kept in good repair and re¬ 
gularly inspected by the sanitary staff. Where an industry begins to 
develop in a new area previously sparsely populated and devoid of any 
protected water supply, it should be the duty of the employers to provide 
suitable water for their workers. Where, as frequent happens, the 
development takes place on the boundary or outskirts of a munidpal 
area, we consider it would be of advantage for the municipsd council and 
the industry to co-operate in order to avoid competition for available 
sources. 


Genend Sanitation. 

Even vrith a safe water supply, bad sanitation creates condi¬ 
tions favourable to the spread of disease. In many of the housing areas 
we visited sanitary conditions were deplorable and were bound to 
have the most detrimental efibot on general health. With better 
organisation of health departments and sanitary staffs, improvements 
in this respect should be secured. We must also remark on Ike great 
laek of latrine accommodation in every industrial area we have seen. 
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It is well known that hookworm infection and hookworm disease exist to 
a considerable degree over large parts of India, and the serious eiEEects of 
this parasite on the physical health and efficiency of the worker are equally 
well known. In a few centres attempts have been made to carry out 
periodical mass treatment of the workers, but little has been done to 
prevent re-infection by pro'V’iding sanitary conveniences of acceptable 
-types. Most of our medical witnesses and some employers have assured 
us that the Indian worker can be persuaded to use latrines if these are 
kept in a decently sanitary condition, and our own observations confirm 
this verdict. An incident brought to our notice in Howrah illustrates this 
point. The septic-tank latrines provided in the miU hustees are used 
to such an extent by outsiders living in the vicinity that it is found neces¬ 
sary to close them periodically in order that they may not be put out of 
action by over-use. It was not surprising that the workers refused to 
use the filthy accommodation often placed at their disposal. This 
is a matter which can be corrected without great expenditure, judg¬ 
ing from the success obtained in several areas. Local bodies and muni¬ 
cipal councils are responsible for the provision of latrines in the housing 
areas under their supervision. More vigorous action on their part, 
with the co-operation of employers, would meet with a response from the 
workers and would result in their attaining a higher standard of health 
and a correspondingly greater efficiency. 

Malaria ^ 

The toll of life exacted in India every year by epidemic diseases 
is still very high, and of them all malaria is perhaps'the most devastating. 
In paragraphs 411 and 412 of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture will be found statements and recommendations with which 
we agree whole-heartedly. In municipal areas like Bombay the control 
of malaria is no new problem, nor in many cases is it difficult of solution ; 
but we have found that only too often action on health matters ends with 
the holding of an investigation and the writing of a report, little effort 
being made subsequently to carry out even the simplest of its recommenda¬ 
tions. We are in agreement with Major Covell, who made a special 
investigation in Bombay in 1929, that ‘‘ it is ouly through concerted action 
on the part of the people themselves, with the guidance and assistance of 
the State as far as its limited resources in men and money may allow, that 
a substantial meabureof success in controlling malaria can be achieved 
During our tours we could not fail to be impressed with the tremendous 
impoitance of malaria in connection with the health of the industrial 
worker, and in our nnidt n it would pay both liovernment and employers to 
initiate a miJch more active policy of prevention than has hitherto been 
undertaken. Every piovinciai health department should include a 
malariologi&t on its headquarter staff, who would not only advise 
laitnicipal councils and employers on malarial problems, but would train 
medical officers and others in the prmciples of anti-malarial work. Effec¬ 
tive reduction of the incidence of malaria can be secured by such methods, 
especially if they are combined witii the extended cultivation of cin¬ 
chona, ae recommended by the Agricultural CozEuxussioii. 
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Anti-malarial Work. 

Our remarks as to the action to be taken by municipal and other 
local bodies apply with equal force to railway au^orities and to those 
responsible for the control of health in the mining areas. In both cases 
a great improvement in the health of the workers could be effected with 
the inauguration of more vigorous anti-malarial work. The Bengal 
Nagpur Railway management has found it an economic proposition 
to employ a full-time malariologist for purposes of research and to ad¬ 
vise its engineers on the carrying out of anti-malarial measures. We 
recommend this policy for general adoption by railway companies, as 
in many centres malaria causes a great deal of unnecessary suffering 
and iUness among the staffs, in addition to detracting heavily from 
their efficiency. Some railway authorities stated that they would be 
willing to carry out anti-malauial activities in their areas if and when 
the local municipal councils became similarly active. We believe this 
negative attitude to be largely responsible for the lack of progress in 
preventive work of great urgency, and we suggest that railway 
administrations should be ready to give a lead in this connection. In 
the TTiining areas the Boards of Health and Welfare would find it of 
fliTnilflT advantage to extend their preventive work to include malaria. 
For this purpose the medical staff of each Board should include an 
officer with expert knowledge of the disease and its prevention. 

Existing Medical Facilities. 

In India the provision of hospitals, dispensaries and medical 
treatment has been made mainly by the State, although a number of 
municipalities and industrial concerns have their own medical institu¬ 
tions, the former aided by lump-sum grants from Government. In 
addition a number of small hospitals are maintained by religious and 
charitable bodies. Only recently has there been any considerable 
body of independent medical practitioners, but these tend to be 
concentrated in the populous centres. With the development of industry 
in different parts of the country, a new situation has gradually arisen 
which has three different aspects requiring consideration. The first 
is where industry has grown up by degrees in the centre of a large 
town, the numbers employed in the industry being only a fraction 
of the whole population. In such cases workers are accustomed 
to utilise the medical facilities already available to the general 
population. In Bombay, for example, the employers, with few 
exceptions, have considered it unnecessary to provide additional 
facilities for the treatment of sick employees. At the same time it was 
made clear to us that the existing number of hospital beds is quite 
inadequate to meet the city^s needs. The second is where industry 
has developed in a particular area to such an extent that 
the industrial workers constitute the bulk of the population. Li 
many such cases the local hospital, originally intended to meet a far 
smaller need, has not attempted to cope with the steadily increasing 
population. The third case is where a new industrial concern is started 
in. a rural area remote from any existhig medical instrtatioii capable 
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of dealing \ritli the large numher of new-comers attracted by oppor¬ 
tunities for employment. 

Employers’ Efforts. 

In the first two cases medical facilities have not expanded T^ith 
anything like the necessary rapidity to meet the needs of the increased 
populations, and in most centres the civil hospitals and dispensaries 
and the municipal medical institutions are incapable of serving moie 
than a proportion of those in their vicinity. This position has been 
relieved in certain areas by the assumption on the part of employers 
of responsibility for the provision of medical aid for their own employees. 
Some of the jute mills on the Hooghli, for example, have provided ad¬ 
mirably planned medical organisations; these are used not only by the 
employees and their families, but by large numbers of persons uncon¬ 
nected with the industry. We have seen nothing in India to excel 
the medical organisation and hospital equipment pro^^ded by the Angus 
Jute Mill Company for their workers, and special tribute must be 
paid to the management of this industrial concern for their work in 
regard to medical attention and welfare. Many employers, whose 
industrial concerns were within reach of municipal and Government 
hospitals, have also made provision, often on a generous scale, for their 
own labour forces. Others have instituted small dispensaries attached 
to theii works, sending patients suffering from serious illness to the 
local Government or municipal hospitals. In such cases the firm 
may either give a substantial annual donation to the hospital or pay 
the hospital charges of all its employees admitted for treatment. Still 
other industrial concerns have made no medical provision of any kind 
for their workers, their contention being that the whole responsibility for 
the provision of such services should properly lie with the municipditie& 
or local bodies concerned. We believe that those employers who have 
taken a more humanitarian view have found that their action has had 
valuable effects on the efficiency of their establishments. Many of the 
medical organisations in industrial compounds are worthy of great praise 
and are clearly responsible for a considerable increase in the health and 
happiness of the workers and their families. 

Medical Faculties in New Areas. 

As regards enterprises of the third category, which pioneer 
in areas hitherto undeveloped, such as the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
at Jamshedpur and the Burma Corporation at Kamtu, we are of opinion 
that, at least in the initial stage, the responsibility for medical aid 
must rest with the industry. It w^ould obviously be irapossible for either 
Government or a district board to accept immediate responsibility for 
medical and health facilities for a large newly transport^ population 
of this kind. This fact has been fully recognised in the two cases 
we have instanced, where large hospitals "with generous medical 
and nursing staffs and equipment have been pro'S'ided at the entire 
cost of the industries. Similar instances came ito our notice in other 
parts of India. 
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Survey cit Industcial Areas. 

“Wliilst the need for extension and expansion of the existing 
medical facilities cannot be over-emphasised, only limited success has 
followed iihe repeated efEorts made to rouse public opinion and to 
induce municipal councils to face the problems associated with ade¬ 
quate medical relief of the people. The time has come when the 
whole position in urban and industrial areas should be surveyed 
and an estimate made of the requirements of each, due consideration 
being given to already existing facilities, whether Governmental, mu-' 
nicipal or industrial. We recommend that these smrveys should be 
made by the Government medical departments through their Civil 
Surgeons and that the information thus made available for each area 
should be considered at a joint conference of representatives of the 
three interested parties. While the primary responsibility will and 
must remain with Government and the local and municipal authorities, 
we believe that in many cases the employer would prefer to provide 
medical facilities for his own workers, if he were given some assistance 
and co-operation from Government and the local authorities. In other 
cases, with or without aid from Government, the local authority might 
provide the additional facilities required and recover the cost involved 
by increased taxation. Decisions on these and other methods could 
best be made at the conferences we have suggested, as we regard 
co-ordination of effort to be essential. With the additional powers 
reserved to themselves under the new Public Health Acts, it should be 
possible for Governments to ensure that effective steps are taken to 
provide early relief in the more needy areas. Governments could also 
enhance general progress by making percentage grants for such addi¬ 
tional facilities as they approve. This method to which refeence has 
already been made, would give Governments power to ^upe^vise and 
inspect and to insist on minimum standards. In oiu: opinion it is 
greatly to be preferred to the s 5 ^stem of giving lump-sum grants without 
subsequent supervision, as it not only maintains a measure of control, 
but also necessitates the raising of an equivalent amount by local 
taxation. 

The Scope of Welfoie Work. 

Some of those who have considered the question of raising 
the standard of living have been imprejpsed by the possibilities which are 
offered by welfare activities, with their indirect effect on that standard. 
We believe that there are great opportunities for the extension of welfare 
work in India, and that in few directions is expenditure of money and 
thought so certain to give valuable results. There are benefits of great 
importance which the worker is unable to secure for himself such as 
decent housing, adequate sanitation, efficient medical attention and the 
education of his children, and an advance of State activity should be 
looked for in these directions. There is a difficulty in that the industrial 
workers form only a small fraction of the population and it is difficult 
to justify any elaborate and expensive extension of Htate services for 
their exclusive benefit. In present cmmmstanoes. therefore, further 
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advance must depend to a considerable extent on the co-operation of 
employers with other sections of the community. It is precisely the 
fact that the workers have been brought together in an industrial area 
which creates many of the problems of health, housing, recreation, etc., 
with which they are faced. For this reason, we are strongly in favour, 
at the present juncture, of a more general extension on the part of the 
employer of welfare work in its broader sense. It is advisable to remember 
that there is a danger in giving to welfare what should go in wages and 
so depriving the worker of independence and of the educative experi¬ 
ence which comes from ha’sdng a margin aftei necessities have been met. 
But ordinarily there is no question of choosing between raising wages 
and developing welfare activities. Employers who have done most in 
the way of welfare work do not usually pay lower wages than their 
neighbours. Indeed, welfare work is generally associated with wages 
higher than are paid in corresponding establishments where no such 
work is attempted. Extensive welfare schemes may be regarded as a 
wise investment which should, and usually does, bring in a profitable 
retturn in the form of greater efficiency. 

Welfare Sdiemes. 

In recent years the development of welfare schemes in some of the 
larger industrial centres has received considerable attention from a num¬ 
ber of employers. Although some of these schemes are still at an element¬ 
ary stage, many have made considerable advance and a few are models 
of their kind. In this field as in others, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills in Madras have given a lead to the rest of industrial India. Their 
manitold welfare activities include schools, meal-sheds, a co-operative 
hociety. workmen’s stores, an ambulance corps, athletic associations, a 
work-people’s institute and club, a dramatic society, a literary and de¬ 
bating society and village committees or panchayats. We were particu¬ 
larly impressed with the educational facilities provided by this company, 
which included a sound elementary course, some technical classes and 
training in hygiene. These welfare activities demand the full-time ser¬ 
vices ot a secretary, assistant secretary and games superintendent in 
addition to a highly-qualified teaching staff, but the management is of 
opinion that the results obtained have justified the expenditure involved. 
The British India Corporation in Cawnpore has also devoted much 
time and thought to the welfare of its workers. In its housing settlement 
at McEohertganj it has provided boys’ and girls’ schools, pky grounds, 
dispensaries, maternity and child welfare centres, club-rooms| wrestling 
pits, a community haU, a segregation hospital, a home for widows, a central 
office, woodyards and shops, whilst local seM-govemment is effected by a 
sftdar panchayat. The Empress Mills in Nagpur employ a full-time 
welfare officer who has successfully developed a number of activities. 
These include refreshment shops in the mills, meal-sheds, co-operative 
stores, a co-operative credit society, maternity benefits, creches, a boy 
scouts organisation, recreations and amusements of different Innda and an 
xtensive educational scheme. Thm last commences with nursery 
ndeigarben classes for infanl^i up to 6 years of age, and provides primary 
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schools for children from 6 to 12 years, industrial classes for boys over 12 
years and factory schools for half-time workers, whilst yearly contribn- 
taons of about Es. 3,600 are made to other schools attended by the 
children and dependants of employees. The management is satisfied 
that there is a dktinct desire for education of the and 

this and the other welfare activities have tended to create a better 
outlook on life among their employees. In Bombay, 
the jute mills area and Yenangyaung less ambitious welfare schemes 
have met with coiisiderable success. Some employers, however, have 
lacked vision and others money; these have pointed to the more or less 
experimental nature of the entacprises already embarked upon and the 
handicap from which they suffer owing to the worker’s tendency to be 
suspicious of anythiug new, even when it is to his advantage. We do not 
attempt here to define the term “ welfare ” as applied to the 
worker. It is one which must necessarily be elastic, bearing a somewhat 
different interpretation in one country from another, according to the 
different social customs, the degree of industri a lisation and the educa¬ 
tional development of the worker. We have endeavoured throu^- 
out our report to survey the field and to emphasise the wider aspects of 
the problem. We now use the term in its narrower and more specialised 
sense, with special reference to the industrial woman worker and her 
child. 

Women Doctors. 

Indian women are generally unwilling to avail themselves of the 
services of male doctors, and wherever a hospital organisation of any 
exists, whether it be provided by an employer or by a local body, the 
addition to the medical staff of a woman doctor is to be commended. &ch 
an appointment inunediately changes the outlook of the women towards. 
the medical facilities placed at their disposal. A woman doctor is not 
only able to take complete charge of the women’s and children’s depart¬ 
ment, but can very frequently get serious cases into hospital which would 
not otherwise be brought. The development of women’s nfinina, the 
management of maternity wards and the supervision of child welfare 
centres and creches are all legitimate and desirable expansions of medical 
and welfare work, which only become possible when a woman doctor is 
available. She should also be able to supervise the trained midwives 
practising in her area, and even to gain the confidence of l^e untrained 
dais, thus in time raising the standard of their work. Indeed, she should 
be in control of all activities dealing with the health and welfare of the 
women and children. Medical women are increasing in numbers through¬ 
out India, and we feel sure that, if appointments of the kind we suggest 
were made available, many of them would be attracted to the industrial 
areas with their opportunities for successful careers. 

Eealfh VisitaEs and ChQd Weitaze Centres. 

The figures we have been able to obtain for infantile mortality 
indicate only too clearly the necessity for a wide expansion of child welfiure 
and maternity relief organisations. The need for trained health visitors 
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is no less great. In more than one centre in India we have seen the 
attempts being made by voluntary organisations, such as the Eed Cross 
Society in Calcutta, to provide training for health visitors, and these 
pioneer efforts have demonstrated the possibility of obtaming suitable 
women for work of this kind. It may not always be necessary for Gov¬ 
ernments to open their own training schools, although this has been done 
in two pro\inces, but we think that the time has come when the training 
should be standardised by instituting a Government diploma which 
should be the recognised qualification required of all women aspiring 
to such posts. 

In a number of municipal areas and in certain industrial con¬ 
cerns a beginning has been made in the development of child welfare 
work, and mstance& came to our notice which enable us to appreciate 
the results to be achieved by women working almost single-handed. We 
have also seen excellent work in progress in centres organised by the 
more progressive employers, those of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, 
the Empress Mills in Xagpur and a few of the jute mills deserving of 
special mention. But these efforts are unfortunately isolated and few 
in number and, more often than not, they have failed to develop along 
proper lines because neither trained health visitors nor medical supervi¬ 
sion by a woman doctor were available. Both are essential if welfare 
work of this nature is to succeed. For the larger cotton and jute indus¬ 
trial areas we commend the suggestion made to us that a group of mills or 
factories should combine to form a scheme in which each mill has its own 
welfare centre and health visitor, medical supervision and control being 
carried out by a woman doctor paid for by the group. Where single units 
are of great size, as in the jute industry, the management may prefer to 
have the full-time services of a woman doctor. Kiis has been done by 
the Angus Jute Mill Company with great advantage in coimeotion with 
both medical and welfare work. We have already recommended the 
appointment of a woman Assistant Director of Public Health in certain 
provinces for the organisation, co-ordination and supervision of all forms 
of welfare work among women and children undertaken by public autho¬ 
rity. Her advice should also be at the disposal of employers desiring 
to initiate and develop welfare schemes for their women employees. 
We suggest that, as in tite case of medical facilities, it should be possible, 
at least in the larger industrial areas, for Government, local authorities 
and industrial managements to co-operate in the development of child 
welfare centres and women’s clinics. In some cases the employers might 
prefer to carry out their own schemes, but in each area the co-operation 
we have suggested should make it possible for municipal councils, in 
developing their own welfare schemes, to take cognisance of employers’ 
efforts and so plan their organisations as gradually to meet the 
needs of the whole community. For approved schemes, financial aid 
in the form of percentage grants should be given by Government. 
Acceptance of grants would imply inspection and supervision and 
the maintenance of a reasonable standard of efficiency, while the financial 
help would supply the impetus to progressive advance which is at present 
so generally l^Idng. 
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Employmeat of Trained Midwives* 

In addition to health visitors, trained midwives are essential 
so that the activities of the untrained dai may be restricted. It has been 
the policy of some provincial Governments to utilise their maternity 
hospitals as a training ground for suitable women, and in Madras, for 
instance, numbers of qualified midwives pass out annually from these 
hospitals. Some employers have also recognised the benefits to be ob¬ 
tained from trained women. The Eastern Coal Company in Jharia have 
for some time past employed trained midwives and have recently appoint¬ 
ed a maternity supervisor who has been engaged in training indigenous 
dais and attending women and children. For some years the A^nsol 
Mines Board of Health has maintained three certificated midwives to 
give free attendance and advice to the women of the mining settlement, 
and during 1930 an experimental scheme for the training of dais at two 
selected centres was sanctioned by the Board. If maternity relief schemes 
for women workers are to succeed, trained midwives must be obtained to 
work in the child welfare and maternity relief centres under the health 
visitor, to attend confinements in the houses of the workers and to call 
in skilled help where necessary. Indeed, even with a woman doctor on 
the staff of the municipal or local board hospital, the medical service pro¬ 
vided is incomplete without a number of these trained midwives, whose 
work outside should be linked up with the maternity wards and with the 
women’s clinics. 

Maternity Benefits. 

In some of the larger industrial concerns employers have volun¬ 
tarily introduced maternity benefit schemes for their women workers, 
but, except in Bombay and the Central Provinces, where Acts of limited 
• application have been passed, there is no legislation on the subject. As most 
people now accept the principle of maternity benefit for industrially 
employed women, it is uimecessary to put forward here any special 
plea for such a scheme. The general standard of life being so low, there 
can be little doubt that some form of maternity benefit would be of great 
value to the health of the woman worker and her child at a vulnerable 
period in the lives of both. We do not attach importance to the argu¬ 
ment that compulsory maternity benefits will result in employers reducing 
the amounts already being paid to the minimum laid down by law. Most 
pioneers in the field of social betterment are not deterred by enactments 
compelling others to follow in their footsteps. Nor do we attach weight 
to the argument that legislation will result in an appreciable restriction 
of the employment of women who are an essential part of certain of 
the leading Indian industries. We believe the time is ripe for the in?* 
troduction of legislation throughout India making a maternity benefit 
scheme compidsory in respect of women permanently employed 
in mdustrial establishments on full-time processes. We would exempt 
from such provisions seasonal and part-time workers and would confine 
legislation to those women employed full time in the perennial factories 
covered by the Factories Act. Some of us would like to see the legisla¬ 
tion extended to women employed at the mines and on the docks, 
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but the majority doubt whetiier the number of women in those industries 
likely to qualify for benefits is sufficient to justify this step. 

Finandai Aspect of the Scheme. 

Where maternity benefits fonn part of a complete State insurance 
scheme, no difficulties arise in obtaining contributions from industrially 
employed women, since these contributions are paid throughout against 
the incidence of sickness in general, including periods of confinement. In 
the absence of a State system of social insurance, however, the question 
of obtaining contributions from women to a maternity benefit scheme is 
not easy to arrange. There are two ways in which a woman could be 
asked to bear her share. The first meAod would involve payment of 
contributions throughout her working life; this would mean, not only 
prolonged payment even beyond child-bearing age, but also payment by 
women who could not or ^d not have children. The second method 
would require the women to pay a fair contribution during the actual 
period of pregnancy: this essentially involves early certification of 
pregnancy, and in om view the lack of women doctors, together with the 
reluctance of the Indian woman to consult a male doctor, makes the plan 
impracticable. Under present circumstances we do not recommend that 
the woman worker should be asked to pay any periodical contribution. 
While a system involving State contributions or Government grants 
is desirable and would not be administratively impracticable, it 
is more than likely, in the absence of any general scheme of sickuess 
insurance of whi(ffi maternity benefits would form an integral part, 
that it would involve a disproportionate administrative cost. At this 
stage, therefore, we suggest a more general extension of the schemes 
already in operation in Bombay and the Central Provinces. In those 
the entire cost of the benefit is borne by the employer, and we recommend 
that, in the firpt instance, the proposed legislation should follow these 
lines. Government should have the power to exempt individual firms 
whose existing schemes are shown to be at least as liberal as those laid 
down in the Act. In the event of any general scheme of social 
insurance being adopted, maternity benefits should be incorporated 
and the cost shared by the State, the employer and tS^e worker. 

Amount and Period of Payment of Benefit 

The Central Provinces Maternity Benefit Act provides for bene¬ 
fit at the rate of the woman’s average da^y earnings, calculated on the 
total wages earned during a period of three months preceding the day 
of her confinement, or at the rate of eight annas per day, whichever is 
less. This seems suitable for general application. We recommend 
that the maximum period for which any woman shall be entitled to the 
payment of maternity benefit be four weeks up to and including the 
day of her delivery and four weeks following that day. The Act 
might include an injunction that an employer shall not knowingly 
employ a woman within four wedns after childbirth. We are aware that 
a similar clause in the Britidi Factory Act proved difficult to enforce, but 
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social custom and economic conditions differ widely in the two countries* 
We received evidence that in parts of India women returned to work 
with the same employer only a few days after childbirth, and the pay¬ 
ment of maternity benefit may not at first be sufficient to restrain such 
early return. The qualifying period of employment might be fixed at 
twelve months, but it should in no case be less than nine months. 

Benefits and Medical Facilities. 

The more closely the benefit can be linked with medical treatment 
the better. This will obviously be less easy in the case of factory workers 
in large industrial towns than in the case of workers for whom hospital 
facilities are provided by the employers. Probably the best method is to 
give the woman a maternity benefit in any event and an additional 
confinement bonus only if a trained midwife is employed or hospital treat¬ 
ment is adopted. We do not think that failure to use existing facilities, 
whether municipal or private, should disqualify the applicant. The 
benefit and bonus together should not exceed the amount laid down in 
the Act. The administration of the Act should be entrusted to the 
factory inspection staff and, wherever possible, to women factory in¬ 
spectors. The Women's Medical Service might profitably be ask^ to 
survey the field and to advise those local Governments most affected ab to 
how maternity benefit schemes under the Act could best be combined 
with existing medical facflities. 

The Need of Provision for Sickness. 

The question of making provision for workers during sickness, 
even if it had not been previously raised by Government, would have 
been forced on us by what we found in every industrial centre. Of the 
great need of the workers for something of this kind there can be no 
doubt. By common consent the incidence of sickness is substantially 
higher than in Western countries; the medical facilities are much less 
adequate, and the wages generally paid make it impossible for most 
workers to get through more than a very short period of illness without 
borrowing. Indeed, sickness is an important contributory cause of in¬ 
debtedness, with all that debt entails under existing conditions: for 
often, at bis time of greatest need, the worker may find himself destitute 
of resources, unable to take proper measures to restore his health and in 
difficulties regarding even the means of subsistence. The situation calls 
for the exploration of all methods that may lead to the alleviation of the 
existing hardships, 

Inteiniational Labour Conventions* 

These considerations were recognised by the Government of 
India in 1928 in considering the Draft Conventions and Recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject of sickness insurance which had been adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in the preceding year. They stated 
that they were satisfied that the introduction in India of any compre¬ 
hensive scheme on the lines of the Conventions was not practicable 
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in existing conditions. But, after observing that they were “ in entire 
sympathy with the ideals’’ underlying sickness insurance legislation, 
they added They are satisfied that the need of Indian workers 
for some pro^ion is in no way less than the need of workers in other 
countries, and the problem, as it presents itself to them, is one of 
determining the extent to which the serious practical difficulties that must 
attend the introduction of any scheme can be overcome The letter 
containing these ^iews was addressed to local Governments, who were 
asked to investigate the question, the suggestion being made that the 
examination might be entrusted to small informal committees of em- 
ployerb and employees. The results of the investigation which have 
been supplied to us show that five committees were appointed. The 
Madras committee was unable to suggest any satisfactory scheme and 
favoured actual experiments. The United Provinces committee favour¬ 
ed a scheme for a general provident fund to provide not merely for sick¬ 
ness insurance but for unemployment, old age, marriages, funerals, religious 
rites, festivities and other social events The Punjab committee recom¬ 
mended the application of a scheme of sickness insurance, but did not enter 
into details. The majority of the Central Provinces committee were 
emphatically of opinion that any scheme of compulsory insurance was 
unworkable in practice. A conference held in Burma came to the con¬ 
clusion that the immediate introduction of even a limited scheme was 
impracticable. In replying to the Government of India, the Governments 
of the provinces in which these investigations were held aU stressed the 
financial burdens involved in State assistance to any scheme. This 
was also emphasised by the Governments of the other major provinces 
except the Goveniment of Bengal, who took no action in view of the 
impending appointment of this Commission. Neither this consideration 
of the question nor the further evidence supplied to us canbesaidto 
have brought a solution much nearer. There has been a tendency on 
the one hand to overlook the difficulties and on the other to be content 
with stressing them. That the difficulties in the way are formidable 
must be recognised. The main difficulties include following the workers 
to their villages, arranging for proper medical treatment there, and 
providing for medical certification, in order to enable workers to 
obtain extended benefits should sickness continue. The lack of faith in 
modem medical methods is stiU an important factor, and the admin¬ 
istrative expenses likely to be incurred in working on a national 
or even a provincial scale a system of insurance based on Western 
lines would probably be extremely heavy. But none of these arguments 
diminish the need of the worker for provision during sickness, 

Statistios (A Sickness Incidence. 

Unfortunately, the examination hitherto given to the subject 
has not provided what must be regarded as an essential preliminary 
to the framing of a satisfactory scheme. What is required is an estimate 
of the mcidemce of sickness among workers whom the scheme is designed 
to cover. Without this it is impossible even to guess at the cost of any 
benefits which it is desired to provide or, conversely, the benefits which 
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can be secured from any given contributions. The collection of the 
necessary material for the framing of an estimate, therefore, is the first 
task which should be undertaken. The amount of material already 
available is extremely scanty. In response to a suggestion from ui, 
the Director of the Labour Office at Bombay kindly made an endeavour 
to conduct an investigation into the matter; but, having regard to the 
very short period of about three months over which the enquiry was made 
and a number of other special factors mentioned in his report, the result 
can hardly be taken as giving much guidance, even for the class of 
workers to which the enquiry related. What are required are figures 
showing the incidence of sickness for definite groups of workers over a 
comparatively long period, and it is unlikely that such figures will be easy 
to obtain. The railways and Government factories, most of which have 
schemes for the grant of leave on account of sickness, may be able to 
give some assistance; but in both cases workers are generally engaged 
after medical examination and thus represent a selected class, A 
number of employers have sickness benefit schemes, and their co-opera¬ 
tion might be secured. It would be of special assistance if a few employers 
would agree to make experiments in the grant of sickness benefits either 
on a contributory or on a non-contributory basis, and to maintain re¬ 
cords of their experience. But assistance secured front these sources 
will almost certainly require to be supplemented by special statistical 
enquiries in selected centres, and we recommend that these be instituted 
as soon as possible. The collection of the statistics should be made with 
expert medical and actuarial advice and with the co-operation of persons 
qualified either as employers or as representatives of labour. The 
preliminary enquiries might be conducted by the Government of India 
who might secure for the purpose from the Central Legislature a small 
informal committee, including representatives of capital and labour. 
These, with medical, actuarial and statistical assistance, should be able to 
advise regarding the nature of the statistics required, the centres in which 
they might be collected, the sources from which they should be obtained, 
and the means of obtaining them. 

A Hefhod of Attack. 

We recommend that, thereafter, the question of framing schemes 
be referred to a carefully selected formal committee who might be in¬ 
structed to examine the material and to make recommendations for the 
institution, if and where possible, of definite schemes. In the first 
instance, it may prove advisable to start on a small scale with a view 
to gaining experience. In instituting measures of this kind, there 
is a greater possibility of achieving success by building on an existing 
foundation than by introducing methods which are entirely foreign 
to the country. The British sickness insurance scheme, for e xa mp le, 
was built on the broad foundation of the Friendly Societies with 
their years of accumulated experience. Nothing of the kind is in 
existence in India. On the other hand, there is, in certain directions, ihe 
nucleus of a different form of provision for medical and financial relief 
in cases of sickness. Government and many private emplo 3 *ers already 
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provide medical facilities. In addition, most Government establish^ 
ments make provision for the grant of leave with pay which can be utilised 
when the worker is sick. A few employers make some provision for the 
grant of sick pay and allowances, the Bihar and Orissa Government 
stated in 1929 that m the Jharia and Eam'ganj coalfields, out of 214 
working mines, 68 paid sickness allowances. Although the proportion of 
workers serving private employers who are provided with sickness bene¬ 
fits is extremely small, the Government schemes ha\'e made the idea 
fairly familiar in India. These schemes are non-contributory, but we 
have no reason to believe that the collection by emplo 5 ^ers of reasonable 
contributions from workers will be a matter of serious difficulty. Pursu¬ 
ing this line, we proceed to give the outline of a possible scheme and 
commend it for examination. 

A Tentative Scheme. 

This scheme is based on the assumption that responsibility for 
the medical and for the financial benefits will be separated. The former 
could be undertaken by Government, possibly on a non-contributory 
basis, and the latter through employers on the basis of contributions by 
themselves and by the workers. In India, the extension of medicd 
facilities by the State offers advantages which are less likely to be secured 
by a scheme of private medical service based on a system of insurance, 
and the need of such extension is everywhere evident. It should not be 
difficult to devise arrangements whereby such medical services as are 
maintained by private employers may continue to operate in conjunction 
with a State scheme. Public expenditure directed towards the assis¬ 
tance of private schemes might in many cases produce more substantial 
results than equivalent sums devoted directly to State provision. So far 
as sick allowances are concerned, the employer might be required to 
deduct a certain percentage of wages, to credit this to a fund, and to add 
thereto contributions of an equivalent amount, or rather more in the case 
of the more poorly paid. Workers who had contributed to the fund for 
a minimum period, one year, might, if certified as sick and likely 
to remain so for more than a specified Sbort period, be granted sick leave. 
Provision might have to he made for some refund to those workers who 
left employment after subscribing and before they had been covered by 
the insurance for a reasonable period. The period of leave need not 
hear a strict relation to the duration of the illness, but could be fixed on 
some arbitrary lines, e.j., to begin with, a fortnight in some cases and a 
month in others, and it would be subject to an absolute limit, e,g,^ one 
month in any year. During the period of sickness, the worker would be 
entitled to a proportion of his wages which would be paid from the fund 
by the employer. In the initiai stages it would be possible for the em¬ 
ployer to appoint the medical ofSicer who would grant certificates, but it 
would be necessary to ensure that the employer was not in a position 
to benefit from the accumulation of a balance in the fund. The super¬ 
vision and audit of funds by the State would be necessary. After pro¬ 
viding a suitable reserve for epidemics and other emergencies, the bal^e 
could be devoted towards increasiiig the annual period of sick leave that 
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cotild be granted. Similarly, if on account of tbe number of claims, the 
income of the fund proved unequal to the expenditure, it would be neces¬ 
sary to reduce the periods to secure solvency. Such schemes could 
operate on the basis of single establishments, where these were large 
enough, and small establishments might be combined for the purpose. 

Medical Attendance and CashfBoie&t. 

By the time the statistical material has been collected, it may 
be possible for a more complete scheme to be devised. The main ques¬ 
tion to be considered at this stage will be how far medical attendance 
and cash benefits can be correlated. If the two were kept separate, it 
would be a reasonable criticism that those workers who did not utilise 
the medical facilities provided were increasing their claims on the fund 
at the expense of others. On the other hand, in some cases a return to 
the worker’s village is likely to be of as much benefit to health as medical 
attendance in the city, and the keeping of the two branches of relief 
entirely independent would eliminate the difficulties that would arise 
if the period of leave could be extended by supplementary medical certifi¬ 
cates. 

Frovifflon for Old Age. 

Mr Joshi and Diwan Chaman Lall consider that the problem 
of making provision for old age is one that will compel early attention, 
particularly in the case of industrial workers. Industrial life tends to 
break down the joint family system. Those workers who, at the begin¬ 
ning of their industrial career, own a plot of land, are o^n unable to 
retam possession, and with the passage of years the connection with the 
village becomes loosened. Workers in the main are unable to save out 
of their low eamiugs against old age. Those in intimate touch with the 
life of the workers know something of the misery in which many pass 
their old age. The necessity for maldng some provision against old age 
needs no emphasis. A few employers, railway administrations and 
Government Departments have made provision for some of their workers, 
either by means of a provident fund or by instituting a system of pen¬ 
sions. It is appreciated that in this report it is impossible to make pro¬ 
vision for meeting every contingency in the life of the worker but, the 
importance of this ma^r being generally admitted, they feel it incumbent 
to recommend that, until such time as it is found practicable to institute 
either a genial scheme of old age pensions or provident funds for in¬ 
dustrial workers. Government should, wherever possible, encourage 
employers by finanffla.! grants or other metms to inaugurate schemes of 
this nature for their employees. 
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Origin of the Housing Problem. 

In every industrialised country the problems associated with 
the housing of the working classes have increased as industry has developed, 
and India has been no exception to that rule. During the past 50 years 
there has been a constant drift into the cities and towns. In that time 
cities such as Bombay, Calcutta and Eangoon have doubled and trebled 
their population; other industrial centres such as Madras, Madura, 
Lahore, Jubbulpore, Nagpur and Cawnpore have increased with great 
rapidity, whilst new towns like Bhatpara and Jamshedpur have sprung up 
in hitherto undeveloped areas. In each of these places the housing of 
the workers presents a problem sometimes showing distinctive character¬ 
istics and requiring its own solution, but for the most part arising from 
similar causes. Limitation of space and high land values are responsible 
lor much of the congestion in the large cities, but these factors have had 
less influence in the smaller towns and centres. Probably the most 
important common feature has been the lack of control over the selec¬ 
tion of sites intended for industrial development and the consequent 
additional overcrowding, caused by the presence of large numbers of 
immigrant workers seelsiag accommodation in the heart of towns already 
suffering from a shortage of houses. The combination of these circum¬ 
stances has led to the unsatisfactory conditions existing in nearly every 
industrial area. A more recent phenomenon has been the growth of the 
smaller industrial towns, particularly of those associated wi^ such indus¬ 
tries as cotton, jute and mining. In and around such places land is 
usually plentiful and cheap, so that these handicaps to the extension of 
housing accommodation for the workers have had less influence. The 
same rapid growth in population has, however, invariably outstripped 
available housing and has contributed to the overcrowding, congestion 
and squalor. Thus the establishment of an industry in the average 
Indian town has, in certain respects, not always been an unmixed blessing. 
'Whilst stimulating trade and increasing the rateable value, it has add^ 
to the population large numbers which are a constant menace to the health 
of the community and frequently necessitate heavy expenditure owing to 
outbreaks of epidemic disease. 

Owing to The lack of the necessary surveys, there is to-day an 
absence of information regarding either the relative or the actual shortage 
of houses in urban and industrial areas. Moreover, few statistics relating 
to density of population are available, although a certain amount of 
indirect haformation on these points can be obtained from other sources. 
From the last census report it appears that 70% of the houses in Bombay 
city are one-roomed, and the Labour OflBice family budget mvestigation of 
1921-22 showed that 97% of the working classes were accommodated in 
one-roomed tenements with as many as 6 to 9 persons living in one room. 
In Karachi almost one-third of the whole population is crowded at the rate 
of 6 to 9 persons in a room, whilst in Ahmedabad 73% of the workii® 
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classes live in one-roomed tenements. Corresponding figures for other 
cities such as Cawnpore, Howrah, Calcutta and Madras are unobtain¬ 
able, but our observations showed that nearly all the workers live in single 
rooms. 

Mortality Ratest 

The available statistics give little or no indication of the effects of 
overcrowding and congestion on the town-dweller, although it is common 
knowledge that both sickness and mortality rates are enhanced thereby. 
Another index of health conditions is the infantile mortality rate. Hgh 
infantile mortality is closely associated with ignorance and poverty, 
as the figures for the general population, amounting to 200 to 250 per 
1.000 births, show only too clearly. The infantile mortality rate for 
Bombay city in 1929 was 298 per 1,000 births and recent reports on the 
health conditions of Madras and Rangoon give rates of 300 to 350 per 
1.000 for certain parts of these cities. But the common custom of expect¬ 
ant mothers returning to their villages for the birth of their infants 
introduces a vitiating factor in the statistics of urban and industrial 
areas, the effects of which it is usually difficult to estimate. An enq^uiry 
carried out at our suggestion by the Bombay Labour Office in 1930 shows 
that this factor is by no means negligible; for, in a group of 2,458 births 
investigated, the infantile death rate was increased from 230 to 268 per 
1,000 births when it was taken into account. These large additions to 
an already excessive mortality cannot, therefore, be wholly attributed to 
the evil effects of urban life, althoigh there can be little doubt that 
they are partly responsible. 

Housing in Urban and Industrial Areas. 

Although we were repeatedly informed that the workers’ houses 
m urban and industrial areas were no worse than those to be found in 
agricultural villages, we neither accept this as a statement of fact nor 
think it relevant as a standard of comparison. In the villages the 
houses may be dark and unventilated and theic surroundings insanitary, 
but most of them have some sort of enclosure or courtyard which provides 
light, air and a certain degree of privacy. In the urban and industrial 
areas, on the other hand, cramped sites, the high value of land and the 
necessity for the worker to live in the vicinity of his work have all tended 
to intensify congestion and overcrowding. In the busiest centres the 
houses are built close together, eave touching eave, and frequently back 
to back m order to make use of all the available space. Indeed, space is so 
valuable that, in place of streets and roads, narrow winding lanes pro¬ 
vide the only approach to the houses. Neglect of sanitation is often 
evidenced by heaps of rotting garbage and pools of sewage, whilst the 
absence of latrines enhances the generri pollution of air aud soil. Houses^ 
many without plinths, windows and adequate ventilation, usually consist 
of a single small room, the only opening being a doorway often too low 
to enter without stooping. In order to secure some privacy, old 
kerosene tins and gunny are used to form screens which further 
restrict the entrance of l^ht and air. In dwellings such as these, human 
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beings are bom, sleep and eat, live and die. The one bright feature in a 
number of centres is the effort made by the more advanced employers to 
provide housing. Employers' housing schemes vary greatly; some are 
admirable and others less so; but the worst is usually better than the best 
of the alternative accommodation open to the worker. 

To these comments, which are applicable to the industrial 
areas generally, we would add observations on the more important areas 
individually. 

The Bustees ” of Bengal. 

Owing to the rapid and extensive development of industries in 
the Calcutta and Howrah areas, land for housing has become scarce and 
commands extraordinarily high prices. The workers have for long 
found it difficult to obtain adequate housing accommodation, and to meet 
their need, private landlords, often mill sardars, erect houses and huts in 
the neighbourhood of the mills and let these at rents so high as to absorb a 
considerable proportion of the workers* earnings. Little or no consider¬ 
ation being given to the amenities of life, every available foot of land has 
been gradually built upon until the degree of overcrowding and conges¬ 
tion, particularly in certain parts of Howrah, is probably unequalled in 
any other industrial area in India. In Calcutta, the activities of the Im¬ 
provement Trust in driving roads through some of the worst slums and in 
providing drainage have only partially improved prevailing conditions in 
the worl^g class areas. 

Employers* Schemes in Howrah. 

The housing schemes provided by a few of the mills and fac¬ 
tories in Howrah present a striking contrast to adjoining slums. Fre¬ 
quently, however, their lay-out has been controlled by strict limitations 
of space so that, although there is adequate provision of water-taps, 
surface drains and septic-tank latrines, and conservancy is given due atten¬ 
tion, the back-to-back type of dwelling has often been adopted, the rows of 
houses are insufficiently spaced out. and the size of the individual rooms 
may be below recognised health standards. At the same time, these mill 
husiees are immensely superior no most of the other housing accommoda¬ 
tion available and give an indication of what still waits to be done for the 
rest of the working population. 

Employers* Schemes in the Jute Mills Areas. 

In 63 mills for which figures have been received, nearly 41,000 
houses have been built by the employers to accommodate about 131,000 
of their workers and it 1^ been estimated that between 30 and 40% 
of the total labour force in these areas is housed by the various com¬ 
panies. Most of these houses are bmlt in back-to-back rows and consist 
of one room with a verandah in front in which cooking washing is 
done. In the better lines the space between the rows is paved with brick 
and drained. Windows and roof ventilation are also provided in some 
types, whilst artifickl lighting has been extended to a numbOT oflines. A 
large number of septic-tank latrine have efiteotediininense improvemmits 
in conservancy and sanitation. Water supplies are ususdly provided by 
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tfip mills; numbers of deep tube wells have been sunk, and in other cases 
water is pumped from the river and purified before distribution. The 
creation in the mill areas of small municipalities, many of the members of 
which are associated with the jute industry, has done much to improve 
general health conditions in difficult circumstances, and substantial sums 
have been expended with benefit to all concerned. In Titaghar, for ex¬ 
ample. a complete sewerage scheme with purification works has been con¬ 
structed at a cost of over Es. 12 lakhs. In Bhatpara a more comprehen¬ 
sive improvement scheme, estimated to cost Es. 22 lakhs, is in course of 
development and comprises a complete sewerage scheme with purification 
works, a town w^ater supply, new road construction and provision of 
parks. In both cases the Government agreed to contribute one-third of 
the cost. In a number ol areas the industrial concerns have assumed res¬ 
ponsibility for pumping and distributing water supplies and have also 
borne the bulk of the cost of the sewerage schemes. The municipalities, 
however, have failed to make adequate use of the powers they possess 
under the Bengal Municipal Act for the improvement of private biistees. 
While much has been done, therefore, the general problem of the housing of 
the workers is still unsolved. The majority remain unprovided with 
decent dwellings, and the houses built by the mills are in marked contrast 
to those in the bnstees lying around. 

The ** Chawls ” of Bombay. 

The housing problem in Bombay presents certain special fea¬ 
tures. Lack of space has given birth to the cJiaivL a tenement three 
to four storeys high with at least one family in each small room. The 
plan by which a central passage provides entry to rooms on either side is 
unsatisfactory, and the main characteristics of these dwellings must be 
entirely foreign to the habits and customs of their occupants. The entry 
of light and air is greatly restricted, and the insufficient space between the 
individual tenements further accentuates these defects. Not only are the 
sanit iry arrangements totally inadeqiute, but cleansing and sanitation are 
also badly neglected. There can be no question that many of the older 
types of mill chawls are detrimental to the health of their occupants, and, 
although they are being gradually eliminated, large numbers still remain 
in use. Moreover, because of their proximity to the mills, they are 
inva riably the most crowded, and frequently additional difficulty is caused 
by persons other than mill employees inhabiting them. In the majorily 
of cases these chawls are impossible of improvement and therefore fit only 
for demolition. We suggest later how their disappearance might be 
expedited. 

An enquiry made in 1926 by the Bombay Labour Office showed 
that 28 of the textile mills had provided housing in the form of single-room 
tenements for about 20% of their employees, a full economic rent being 
charged in only two cases. The Bombay Port Trust has built chawh in 
three centres which acconamodate over 3,000 of its 8.000 workers. The 
Bombay Improvement Trust provides for all its workers housing accom¬ 
modation of a low standard, the semi-permanent sheds being made of 
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corrugated 'With the^e exceptions, housing is provided by private 
landlord". The general standard is low and the practice of sub-letting for 
profit In co:nmo:i an^. atlds considerably to the degree of overcrowd- 
in,'. 

Housing Schemes oi Bombay Development Department. 

Ihitil there is avaihblc an adequate supply of suitable rooms let 
at rents th*- mean« of the wage-ea3‘ners, every effort to improve 

housing coii'litl'Uis inu4 fail. It was to meet these requirements that, 
after the war. the Gov.^rnment of Bombay through its Development 
Department built 207 new concrete chawh containing over 10.000 single- 
roomed teneiurnt." in four different centres, a majority of the mills being 
within a miL* of one or other of the four. The large expenditure involved 
makes it nece^^ary to accept thebe places as a more or less permanent 
feature of the hotibing of the Bombay industrial worker, although we 
hojic that this pLin will not be copied in any future housing schemes. 
In the new chnivh the spacing out of tne blocks provides reasonable air 
and light requiiements, and the individual rooms give a sufficiency of space. 
The flush-out latrines and the bathing places are such as can be fairly 
easily maintained in a sanitary condition, but their number is not always 
sufficient. All the chawls have been provided with roads, water, lighting 
and shops, whilst at Vk orli one whole floor has been converted into a market. 
Schools and dispensaries have also been established in each of the four 
chaid areas and yet these new houses pro\dde the only accommodation 
in Bombay which the workers have been reluctant to use. Never 
more than 50® o of the 16,524 rooms have been occupied since they 
were made available in March, 1929. This is partly due to disturbed in¬ 
dustrial conditions, bat we believe that other causes are also responsible. 
That the lack of lighting in the chatvh themselves is one of these causes 
is evidenced by the fact that a number of blocks in which electric light was 
installed wert iuunediately occupied, and we suggest that this improve¬ 
ment be introduced thi*oughoiit. Additional objections, especially appli¬ 
cable to the Worii scheme, are the lack of cheap transport to the mill 
areas, the inadequacy of inc»rkets and shops, defective medical facilities 
and the lack of police piotection. If further efforts were made to correct 
these deficiencic", there seems to us to be every hope that the mill worker 
would gradually the adwtntages of residing in areas whore conditions 
are so much supr^riur T‘» ^Iionc in the old overcrowded slums. 

The Cheries ” of Madras. 

tonditiuui ui Me liras, Madura, Coimbatore and other urban and 
industrial are. s are equally unsatisfactory. In Madras City, 26,000 onn- 
roomed dwellings shelter 130,000 persons or one-fourth of the population. 
The general shortage of houses is so acute that many hundreds of workers 
are entirely homeless and live on the streets or on the verandahs of go- 
downs in the vicinity of the harbour. In hladura, where a number of 
cotton mills are situated, conditions are specially bad. The Municipa¬ 
lity has done nothing to relieve the problem, and none of the cotton 
mills has provided housing accommodation with the exception of the 
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lladuia Mills Company which has erected a settlement of 176 quarters. 
In Coimbatore and Tiiticorin no provision of any kind has been made 
either by municipal councils or by employers, ilany of the poorer 
classes, «^eeking in vain for aeconunodation, squat on private land 
and build flimsy shelters to serve as homes. When the landowners* 
demands for ground rent become excessive, these people move to other 
sites equally unsuitable and precarious. Eventually scattered cheries 
spring up where overcrowding and bad sanitation produce their usual 
deleterious effects. For the most part these colonies receive little atten¬ 
tion from the aiithorites. More often than not the primary necessities 
01 !-fe are altogether inadequate. Even where piped water supplies are 
available, the nearest taps may be far distant, so that water is obtained 
from improtected siu'face wells. The kck of roads gives municipal cleans¬ 
ing staffs an excuse for their neglect of conservancy. For want of drain¬ 
age and in the absence of latrines streams of sewage filter over the 
pathways. It is not surprising that epidemic disease frequently mani¬ 
fests itself in these plague-spots and that both the sickness and mortality 
rates of their inmates reach high levels. 

Employers* Schemes in Madras* 

The Labour Department of the Madras Government and one 
or two co-operative building societies have built a number of houses 
in certain areas, but these efforts have had little effect on the main prob¬ 
lem. The one pleasing feature of the situation in the Presidency is the 
housing scheme carried out by the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Com¬ 
pany in Madras City. This Company has already built three villages with 
439 houses and another village of 200 houses is in course of construction. 
The usual type of house consists of a living room, a kitchen and a washing 
place with a front verandah and yard. The lay-out is made as spacious as 
possible and all roads are lighted with electricity, although lighting is not 
carried into the houses, A piped water supply is obtained from the muni¬ 
cipal mains and all charges for lighting, conservancy and water are paid 
by the Company. A nominal rent of Re. 1-8-0 per month is charged, and 
neither sub-lefcting nor occupation by tenants in other employ is permitted. 
We have inspected these model villages and consider that the improved 
hou'sing conditions and the new opportunities for recreation are bound 
to make their occupants more healthy and contented. Every credit 
mufc u be given to the Company for its efforts, but the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing ‘5’iitable sites and the high cost of land and buildings make provision 
on rjti adequate sc^le a slow vwl expensive undertaking. Only 10 per 
cent of the mill workers have so far been accommodated, and the great 
m**jority still live in houses rented from private landlords or crowd into 
huts erected by themselves. 

Cawnpore* 

Cawnpore is densely overcrowded and insanitary, the labouring 
population numbering about 90,000 in all. Three-quarters of the town 
is made up of private bmtees or iMas. which are covered with houses 
either unfit for human habitation or in great need of improvement* 
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Most of the houses consist of a single room 8' X10' with or without 
a verandah and such dwellings are frequentl}' shared by two, 
three and four families. It is not uncommon for the floor to be below 
ground level and drainage, ventilation and sanitation are entirely 
wanting. Hitherto no outside agency, public or private, has undertaken 
the provision of sanitarj- dwellings, but certain employers have 
entered on large and directly untem\merative schemes for a proportion 
of their workers. 

Employers’ Schemes in Cawi^ie. 

The British India Coi-poration has gradually extended it' 
6ettlement.s, commenced many years ago, \uitil they now provide for 
about 83 to 90% of their workers. Others have made partial 
provi&i<-n for their employees and a total of about 3,100 quarters have been 
built by employers. The best employers’ housing scheme in Cawnpore 
is that of the British India Corporation at McEobertganj. In this settle¬ 
ment, 26 acres in extent, 676 single quarters, 140 double quarters and 12 
bungalow cottages have been erected. The different grades of quarters 
generally conform to the same sanitary type, being 12'x 10'X10'in 
size, and are usually arranged in small groups around large open stone- 
paved courtyards shaded with trees and provided with a centi-al water 
supjjly. Masonry drains and open spaces at the back permit of sanita¬ 
tion and ventilation. The double quarters have house latrines kept in 
order by a private conseiwancy staff and other quarters have public 
latrines water-flushed and connected with the municipal sewers. Water, 
sewerage and lighting are supplied by the municipality. About 300 
quarters are given rent free, so that the return on the total capital outlay 
is not more than 2% and, although sub-letting is not prevalent, outsiders 
are not infrequently brought in as relations. Up to the present the 
British India Corporation has constructed 2,264 quarters in which over 
8,000 persons are housed and fifty aa'es additional land has recently 
been purchased with a view to extending its housing settlements, ifo- 
where has such a successful effort been made to .solve the problem of 
housing for factory labour, yet nowhere is the problem more acute. 
A proposal to undertake a joint housing scheme for 20,000 operatives 
has been under consideration by the millowners for some years: but, as 
this depends on the compulsory acquisition of the necessary land, it 
has so far failed to develop. 

The Cawnpore Improvement Trust. 

Although the Cawnpore Improvement Trust has been in 
existence .since 1919 and considerable improvements have been effected 
by opening up some of the more overcrowded areas, little progress has 
been made in the construction of additional working class houses. The 
Improvement Trust may lease, or compulsorily acquire, land required 
for carrying out an improvement scheme which may include the provi¬ 
sion of accommodation for any class of the inhabitants. The Trust can, 
therefore, acquire laud compulsoril}’ for the building of working class 
dwellii^, but it is not diaxged with the specific dntj’ of their construe- 
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+ioii in the present state of the law, compulsion caimot be exercised in 
favour of a romjianv or private association desiring to sTiu-t a housing 
scheme. Employers in Oawnpore Jiave found it nearly impossible to obtain 
suitable land for their settlements at am-thiim like a reasonably economic 
j ite. The Improvement Trust Enquiry Committee pioposed that build¬ 
ing land should be made available to the mills on a 9t) yeais' lease, on 
payment of a piemiiun equivalent to the acipiisition cost pit's overhead 
charges, and that the loans from Governnii'iU should be lepaid in equated 
instalments extending over a period of 30 years. Both laud ami build¬ 
ings would be mortgaged to Government as semwity for lepajunent. 
The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, which has long advocated the 
necessity for facilitating acquisition of laud lor industrial dwellings and 
for the free provision of water, lighting and sanitation by the Municipality, 
assm'ed the Enquiry Conmiittec that, if Govermnent wcze willing to lend 
on these terms, some of the leading mills would build settlements for 
their workmen in the near future. 

Ahmedabad. 

The areas occupied by the working classes in Ahmedabad 
present pictures of terrible squalor. Nearly 92®'^ of the houses are one- 
roomed; they are badly built, insanitary, ill-ventilated and overcrowded, 
whilst water supplies are altogether inadequate and latrine accommoda¬ 
tion is almost entirely wanting. Resulting evils are physical deteriora¬ 
tion, high infant mortality and a high general death rate. Thirty-five 
of the textile miUs have provided chawh for about 16% of their employees, 
but in only one or tw'o cases is the accommodation of a reasonable stand¬ 
ard, and sanitary arrangements are fretpiently inadequate. The quar¬ 
ters built by the Asoka and Calico Mills are perhaps the best. In the 
former case, a settlement adjacent to the mill provides accommodation 
in the form of chxwh for about 1,100 out of 2,500 workers. The chcucls, 
laid out in groups of eight, are interspersed with gardens and trees. One 
type of house has a single room, a verandah and a courtyard, whilst 
another and more expensive typo consists of two rooms and a verandah. 
Some years ago the latter Company built a colony of 48 tenements, in 
which each house contains a room, a kitchen, a bathroom and a common 
verandah. The lay-out provided open spaces, and gardens and other 
amenities were intended, but these houses have remained unpopular 
because of their distance from the town. In several cases the mill oper¬ 
atives will not use the accommodation provided for them and the honses 
of one mill are regularly occupied by operatives of other mills. The 
housing conditions of textile workers in Sholapur are much better than 
in Bombay or Ahmedabad and sub-letting does not exist there to any 
large extent. 

Nagpur. 

Conditions in this city are neither better nor worse than those of 
some of the other areas already mentioned, but special reference must 
be made to the excellent scheme beii^ carried out by the management of 
the Empress Mills to provide their workers with decent homes and with 
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a TiigTipi* standard of living. Tvo hundred acres of land at Indora have 
been leased from Government, and on this site the Company proposes to 
spend Rs. 2-5 laVl»s in developing a model tovn of 1,500 detached houses 
in a .sinitary, clean and airy environment. The town will consist of both 
kachcha and fvcca houses, the latter being built by the (^mpany and the 
former by the workpeople themselves in accordance with approved de¬ 
signs. At the time of our visit 108 houses had been erected. 42 by the 
Company and the remainder by workers. Each building plot measures 
86 feet by 53 feet, but only one-third of this area may be built upon. 
Everv hoiise has a latrine and a water-tap, and the village has its own 
water main and an activated sludge plant. The Company’s houses 
cost Es. 960 and are sold to the workers for Es. 840 on a monthly instal¬ 
ment system, the rate of interest varying from three to six per cent, 
according to the regularity or irregularity of the payment of instalments. 
Kachcha houses cost from Rs. 300 and advances made for their cons¬ 
truction are paid back in monthly instalments over a period of 5 to 7 years. 
The lay-out includes sites for play-grounds, market places, public gardens, 
a central hospital, a workers’ institute and residences for welfare secre¬ 
taries. whilst a primary school has already been opened. Although the 
scheme is still in its infancy, it was obvious to us that the workers had 
already developed a pride of possession and an increased self-respect; 
the cultivation of flowers, the planting of trees and individually distinctive 
decorative schemes were all evidences of a new outlook on home life 
among the residents. 

E^ixaehi and Ajmer. 

The same talc of squalor could be told of other towns and in¬ 
dustrial centres : but evidence of ne^ect and lack of supervision was 
nowhere more obvious than in Karachi and Ajmer. In the former city 
the Port Trust has provided 816 houses of different ty^pes at Manora and 
Keamari, but the majority of its employees live in the city where housingis 
both bad and expensive. Few of the industiial employers have provided 
any quarters, although some supply materials and leave the workers to 
btuld huts for themselves. The mmiicipalitv lias constructed satisfactory 
quarters for a number of its employees and the ('haitman informed us 
that the question of inducing employers to acquire sites on which to build 
houses for their workers had been taken up and negotiations were on hand. 
The problem is urgent, lor conge.slif>n is very severe and sub-letting is a 
prevailing evil. In Ajmer the bulk of the workers live in privately rented 
quarters in the town and, owing to the great shortage of accommodation, 
overcrowding is intense, whilst .sanitation is deplorably bad. The 
houses built by the Krishna Mitts in Beawar are mostly of corrugated 
iron and lack both ventilation and sanitation, but the houses erected by 
the Edward Mills are of a somewhat higher standard. The Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway has built quarters for some of its 
workshop emidoyees. and these are on the whole satisfactory in regard to 
drainage, water supply and sanitation, hut no houses are provided for 
the lower grades of workers, and these are compelled to look for accom¬ 
modation in the city, where they enhance the existir^ overcrowding. 
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Mining Areas* 

The housing prohlem in mining oreais presents features =;onle^\hat 
liif t rent Jrom those in other industries. The nature of the mine and its 
’^rohahle length of life ha\e a direct bearing on hou'-ing policy. The 
ulty of obtaming sites with a solid foundation a hctndiCu.p to <ub- 
s-^antial hoiisbxg schemes. Subsidences caused by undergroural workings 
riv cou'-tantly encroaching on-suitable sites and have resulted in damage 
to existing accommodation. In addition, over iOO coal mines have been 
closed down during the last nine years, and. although the total number of 
eiQploj'ees has been reduced by nearly 25,000. the housing problem has 
been eomplicaied by the movement of labour Irom the mine'- which have 
been elosed, to the larger and better organised collieries. The average 
number of workers has increased from about 200 to over 300 per mine. 
Housing for all resident labour is generally provided rent-free by the 
c(*mpaiiies, but certain classes of workers prefer io live in their own 
villages and may walk considerable distances to and from their work. 
Pi'ovided the distance is not too great, this mode of life has many ad¬ 
vantages *, there can be no comparison between the Santal villages seen 
by us and some of the depressing lines of ihoiL'vdks built on mine pro¬ 
perties. In the Eaniganj colUeries the owners sometimes proride plots 
of land adjoining the houses in order to induce the workers to settle 
permanently. In both the Eaniganj and the Jharia coalfields, all 
housing construction is governed by regulations laid down by the Jharia 
and Asansol Mines Boards of Health, which were constituted in 1913 and 
1915 respectively and have been able to effect considerable improvements. 
In the Jharia area, the common type of house is the dhoiv- 

rah ” built of brick and cement concrete; in Asansol a large number of the 
recently constructed houses have tiled roofs, and two-storeyed buildings 
are also found in a few instanccR. Many of the lines leave much room 
fur improvement. The arched although possibly cool in the hot 

weather, arc often dark and ill-ventilated, and few are fitted with 
window's. The single room, 10' 10'. serves as kitchen, store room, 
liring an<l sleeping room. As cooking must be done either in the room 
or in the ar<'hefl verandah in front and ventilation \s usually defective, 
the inner wall^ quickly become coated w'ith smoke and soot. MTien 
dloHi'ahf^ are erected bark to back, as is sometime^ the case, these defects 
are further aggravated. The classes from which the miners are drawn 
are ae( ustomed to build their rillage lionies neither in loner lines nor in 
rows of jooms arranged back to baek ; on the contrary each fajnily has 
its individual hut with a small enclosed space w^hich ensures some deuree 
of privacy. In some of the newer types of coliieiv houses we saw, venti¬ 
lation and lighting W'ere reasonably satisfactory, but w'indow’s were 
seldom provided. We consider tliat in all new’ houses both a window 
and roof ventilation should be piorided. On one collieiy small blocks 
of two to four houses have been recently constmcted : each house has its 
compound wall and courtyard or private verandah. These paititioned 
units are not only more in conformity with the custonis and desires of 
the miners but secure good natural light and ventilation, and we recom¬ 
mend a more extended use of this and similar types. It ‘should be easier 
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to imrl tlir* :)Utiicie 2 it to accommodate the&e small block^ c; 

bouses than th:i larger required for long barrack linos. As electric 
power available on most of the collieries, it might be possible, without 
iinrlneexpHiiditnie. to erect standard lights in and around the hou^e linf‘>. 

Prevention of Overcrowding. 

To the uretit influx of laboiu* and the deficiency ot housing ac- 
ccnimodati m at certain periods of the year is added overcrowding. Thi^ 
ia fiirthuJ in:eii sided by the custom of aang^ of one class crowding to¬ 
gether in rooms of one block rather than occiip\di3g looms in separate 
or distant blocks, a tendeiicv which it is alwavs difficult for employers 
to overconif. It a- wjs indicated to us. there is the further difficultv of 
workers on drifts deliberately and of clioice orcupying one set of 

rooms idternitely. e\'eii when others are lying vacant, the Board’s health 
strfl should itike every possible stt*p to ])rohil)it such occu!Tenc(‘s. 

Sanitary Arrangements. 

Sanitary arrangements in the mines housing areas arc by no 
means satisfactory. Latrine accommodation is inadequate, and there is 
room for an increase in bathing and washing places near the lines, most 
of the population using surface tanks for these pmposes. Even if the 
provision of washing and bathing places in indmdual houses is not 
practicable, it should be possible to extend the practice of certain 
employers who have built simple structures for such purposes in the 
vicinity of each block of houses. Fitted with ta}>s and provided with 
drains to remove foul water, these would add greatly to the amenities 
>f life for the miner. A more general construction of latrines of types 
approved by the Boards of Health and TV'elfare should also be put 
in hand, and sufficient niiinber& to meet the needs of both sexes erected 
at suitably convenient distances. Where piped wat*''r is available, 
flush-out septic-tank latrines should be installed in preference to other 
types. 

Moratoria. 

Owing to financial depression in the coal industry, the Boards 
of Health have unfortunately found it impossible to insist upon close 
adherence to the standards laid dowm in their bye-laws. The Jharia 
Board, for example, has granted moratoria annually since 1926, so that 
since that date the carrying out of definite programmes has been in 
abeyance. Standard specifications, however, have been adhered to 
in the case of new construction and also in the leconditioning of houses 
which have fallen into such a state of disrepair as to require rebuilding. 
The complicated system in force in the Jharia area of issuing licence 
forms of different colours for different grades of housing accommodation, 
in our opinion, should be abolished forthwith. We believe that the 
system is overweighted with forms, and at least some of these licences 
have been used for the purpose of postponing urgently required improve¬ 
ments. Even during the moratorium, regidar programmes of construc¬ 
tion and reconstruction have been carried out on some collieries, so 
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that the immediate caiicellatiou of some of these Lconce.s \\oald 

the more backward ones to take early cosjuisance of the defective ac< or:.- 

modation provided for their employees. 

Giiidih Area. 

In the G-iridih mines area workers and staff are provided with 
. *:it-free accommodation. Forjnerly the workers built and repaired their 
rail houses with materials supplied to them by the managemenc. Iz. 

however, this practice was discontinued and repaiis to houses 
’ r^re done departmeiitally, as thivS was said to be more efficient and less 
Tasteful of material. Arrangements were made to improve the housin* 
v'commodation in 1924-23. and so far over two lakhs of rupee®* have 
been bi>ent in demolishing a large number of inferior houses and replac¬ 
ing them by new ones. The number of roomy allotted depends on the 
-^ize of the family. Two types of houses have be^^n constructed, one 
with a ijvrca concrete roof and the other with a tiled roof. The minerH 
m*efer houses of the latter type but, though they are cheaper to construct, 
the annual cost of repairing them is heavy. \Ve discuss later the advan¬ 
tages of permitting employees to build their own houses, and, while 
we appre^'iate what has been done by the employers in this collierv 
area, we are not certain that the change of policy made in 1921 was a 
wise one. and we recommend that it be reconsidered. In this area, as 
in other mining areas, improvement schemes have been discontinued 
temporarily owing to financid striiigenc 5 % and much remains to be done 
before a satisfactory standard of housing will exist over the whole field. 

Metalliferous Mining Areas. 

Some of the accommodation in a number of the metalliferous 
mining areas is stated by the Chief Inspector of Alines to be deplorable 
This is no doubt partly due to the temporary nature of the work and the 
migratory character of the labour. But these are inadequate reasons 
for leaving the workers unhoused or for providing mere temporary 
shelters without any of the other amenities associated with decent 
accommodation. An important exception is to be foimd in Namtu 
where the Burma Corporation has provided rent-free houses for all its 
employees. The house lines are built of mat and thatch and the room«, 
12' 10'>'10', accoimno<late four men each, whilst married couples are 
given special rooms. Adequate water supplies, drainage and sanitation 
are also provided by the Corporation. AVe recommend that other mine- 
owners should build houses of a more suitable character and that 
more attention be given to the provision of water, drainage and latrines. 

Yenangyauz^. 

As an illustration of what might be possible in mining areas, 
we w'ould refer to the accommodation provided for its employees by 
the Burma Oil Company at Yenar^^aung. The Company has laid 
out a number of villages with wide roads and open spaces and with a 
garden attached to each house, and the likes and dislikes of the different 
races and classes of worker have been taken into account in preparing 
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desiens. Before con'^^tructioii begins, all plans are approved in 
respe^^t of L*^alth requirements by tlie medical stafi, and adequate 
"vater supplies witt standpipes, vrasking places and sanitation are also 
provided by the management. As a part of the Comjpany’s general 
'irelfare activities, which are in charge of a full-time welfare officer, 
priz^^'s are offered for the best kept quarters and gardens. The Oom- 
pany believes that the efforts of the occupants in these directions not 
only reduce the cost of maintaining the houses but help to raise the 
standard of living, and we were impressed with the results which had 
been obtained. On the other hand, the j)rinGiple of housing numbers 
of * single ’ men in long barrack rooms, such as we saw at Yenangyaung, 
:s a le^s happy one, even when the accommodation, as in this ins- 
"anr'<‘. is well built and maintained in an adroirable state of cleanliness. 
It probable that the workers themselves would prefer rooms each 
capable of accommodating not more than four to six individuals, 
Bs under such an arrangement the men could exercise some selection in 
respect of their room companions and would have a greater degree 
of privacy than under the barrack scheme. In our opinion future 
construction of quarters for ‘ single ’ labourers should be arranged on 
this plan. 

Jamshedpur. 

The responsibility of employers varies to some extent with 
conditions and localities. The foundation of an industry in a new and 
hitherto undeveloped area gives rise to circumstances under which this 
responsibilil^^ must necessarily lie, in the first instance, with the em¬ 
ployers. That position has been largely accepted by such firms as the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Tinplate Company in Jamshedpur, 
The former has erected nearly 5,000 houses which are rented to its 
employees, and the latter has built 326 quarters which accommodate over 
41 per cent of its labour force. As it will be some time before housing 
accommodation for all the workers can be supplied, other schemes have 
been introduced in order to encourage workers to build their own houses. 
The Steel Company grants loans at 3% lor this purpose, for hidicha 
houses three months’ wages being advanced without bond and being 
repayable in twelve montlily instalments. For pucca houses, loans are 
granted on a mortgage system and are limited to 15 months’ salary and 
half the estimated cost ol the building, whilst they are recovered in easy 
instalments within a maximum period of 5 years. The total loans ouv- 
standing on 31st March 1929, amounted to Rs. 2,02,967 and the number of 
houses built under the two classes were 1,070 aiid 40 respectively. In 
addition, 6.660 houses have been built in hiistees by the workers 
themselves at their own cost, but according to an approved lay-out on 
land preparetl for building purposes. Many of the streets are lit with 
electric light and in a few years the company hopes to have a complete 
system of street and road lifting. Piped water is supplied except in some 
of the busses, and a complete underground sewage system has been 
provided. The Tinplate Company also advances loans to its workers 
to eziable them to build houses for themselves. These loans are limited to 
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snris which can be repaid in ten months, and construction is supervised 
in order to ensure good design and the use of good materials. 
We (onsider that ample scope exists for a wider use by employers of 
the-^ methods; they are applicable to many industrial areas in different 
parts of the country. 

Railway Quartos. 

The Railway Board has laid down that its general policy is to 
provide quarters where, for special reasons, it is necessary to do so, and 
where conditions are such that private enterprise does not adequately 
m^et housing demands. Railway administrations can acquire land 
for biulding schemes under the Land Acquisition Act, and we were inform¬ 
ed that every endeavour is made to secure sites situated in healthy locali¬ 
ties. Expenditure up to 1st April 1929, was Rs. 24-81 crores, while the 
expenditure during the 4 years ending 1st April 1929, was 4- 85 crores and 
the next two years’ programme contemplates a further expenditure of 2 
crore.s. Even so, considerable numbers of the railway stafe are not pro¬ 
vided for, and these live in rented houses owned by private landlords. At 
wayside stations only a very small proportion of the staff is not provided 
with railway quarters, and all staff employed on construction projects are 
housed in temporary quarters especially erected for the purpose. The 
available accommodation is fully utilised, Although gangmen recruited 
locally prefer to live in their own villages. Rent is charg^ except in the 
case of the lowest grades who are normally given free quarters. Generally 
men who are liable to be called upon at any time wi^out notice are also 
provided with free quarters and, where an employee is entitled to free 
quarters and none are available, a house rent allowance is given. 
Up to the present, as a general ride workshop staffs have not been 
given quarters as most of the workshops ate within reach of large 
towns. On some railways, however, a proportion of the woiishop staff 
is provided with houses owned or leased by the railways. The Burma 
railway administration states that 78% of the workshop employees at 
Myitnge and 38% of the locomotive shop staff at Insein are so housed. 
On the Bombaj' Baroda & Central India Railway 92 quartershave been 
provided in Bombay for the lower paid workshop staff andarrcxngements 
have been made to lease from the Development Department certain 
chmch at AYorli to accommodate another 4<K) workmen. Provision also 
exists for housing a large percentage of Ihe workshop employees at 
Khargpurby ihe Bengal Nagpur Railway ami at Golden Rock, Triehi- 
nopoly, by the South Indian Railway. The Bengal and North Western 
Railway have a colony at Gorakhpur for men employovl in the workshops. 
The Railway Booid has recently revised its policy in regard to the 
grant of free quarters and rent on state-aided railways. Under the 
new policy all future entrants, except men in inferior service, will have to 
pay rent. Eurther, each class of quarters is pooled, and rent is assessed 
and levied at a rate calculated to yield not less than 4®n on the capital 
cost of each class, excluding cost of land. This percentage represents 
interest and costs of maintenance only, and depreciation charges will be 
met from general railway revenues, in actual practice the rent charged 
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varies fiom 3 to 10^ q pay, but on different railwayb it is estimated in 
different ways, sometimeb on a floor space basis, at other times on the basis 
of the employee's wage. No sub-lettmg is allowed but, where there is a 
shortage of the tenant sometimes shares his quarters with 

another raih^a^" employee. 

Scales of Accommodation. 

The Hale of aceommodation varies on different railways, but for 
th*^ lowest glades of worker the standard is usually one room of 90 to 100 
uare feet, a veiandah of 40 to 60 square feet and a courtyard about 100 
to 120 squaie teet. On certain railways the older types did not include 
coiutyards, l»ut we were inf(»rmed that steps liave been taken to add these 
in most casf One of the be«<t types we have seen is at Golden Rock, 
Trichinopolv, yhere the South Indian Railway has adopted a new- design 
which provides for a room of 155 scpiare feet, a kitchen, courtyard and 
cashing }»lace. For skilled arti-ans on the same railway, the usual type 
include*? two rooms with a total area of 190 to 220 square feer and a 
verandah of 40 to 50 square feet. ()n the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway the aitisan house is of an improved type, containing 
one main room, a courtyard, a verandah and a kitchen. Superior 
quarters are provided with individual latrines, but for lower grade 
quarters block'' of latrines are provided at a suitable distance 
irom the houses All railwat" managements are .agreed as to the 
beneficial effects on the workers of improved housing conditions. 
Designs of staff quarters, though standardised as much as possible, 
are constantly being altered to meet the growing demands con¬ 
nected with rising standards of living, but many of the older types 
of existing buildings require to be replaced by houses more in keep¬ 
ing with modem standards. In spite of the large expenditure and the 
icontinual endeavours to construct additional accommodation in accord¬ 
ance with a pre-arranged programme, there is still a dearth of quarters on 
most railways. TiTiilst recognising that financial considerations enter 
largely into the problem, we hope that the R<dlway Board and the ad¬ 
ministrations will be able to arrange for increased provision of houses as 
rapidly as possible. We were much impressed by the improved lay-out 
and the generous accommodation pro%dded in some of the more recentty 
erected railway colonies and particularly at Golden Rock, and we are 
satisfied that continued expenditure in the same direction will prove a 
sound investment from every point of view. At the same time, we 
consider that in the past too little regard has been paid to Indian pre¬ 
ferences in the construction of railway housing. The standard blocks 
of l>rick quarters to be seen near most stations, even in rural areas, have 
a depressingly foreign appearance and can hardly be regarded as homes. 
We sugg^t that in future schemes the importance of building as far as 
possible in consonance with good local traditions should not be over¬ 
looked. 

Isdation in Industry. 

There is one feature of these somewhat isolated colonies which 
deeeryes attention. It is in many respects desirable to build such 
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colonies somewhere in the vicinity of established towns, so that 
there may be opportunity of contact with others living in a differ¬ 
ent environment and in different spheres of life. When a community, 
employed almost wholly in one industry, such as those at Eihargpui 
and at Jamshedpur, is segregated far from other communities and cut 
off from outside interests, an introspective attitude gradually forces 
itself upon the residents and a warped outlook on life tends to develop. 
As a result, these isolated communities only too often become active 
foci of discontent and disruption, even where general conditions of life 
are of a higher standard than those to which the members of the cum- 
muniiy have been accustomed. This psychological factor should be 
taken into consideration in plannina for future developments of this 
Mnd. 

Local S^-Govemment. 

The creation and development of industrial enterprises has in 
some cases necessitated the leasing of extensive areas by employers and the' 
provision of services, such as water, sanitation, housing, roa^, lifting, 
etc., which under normal conditions are usually provided by local author¬ 
ities. In some of these industrial areas there is a large resident population, 
at Jamshedpur for example it is well over 100,000. So far no attempt has 
been made to institate a system of local self-government such as obtains in 
other parts of India. In the notiff ed area a committee has been constituted 
of representatives of the two la^e industrial companies owning the works 
ffltuated in the area, but the resident population is not required to pay taxes 
in respect of the services provided. At the Khaigpur ^ilway Colony on 
tibe Bengal Nagpur Eailway and at (Mden Rock on the South Indian 
Railway, the administrations have provided for the establishment of 
colony committees acting in an advisory capacilgr. These committees 
are composed of persons of whom some are nominated by the admitds- 
tration and others elected by the resident population. At Ehargpur 
the colony committee levies a conservancy cess upon the residents. 
The principle of local self-govemment has been accepted in India, and we 
believe that in these special areas developments in this direction are 
required as a means of developing a sense of responsibility amongst the 
inhabitants. We recognise ^at, where the employer bears the ^1 cost 
of providing services essential to the well-heing of any community, the 
&cts of the case demand that an effective limit to the powers ol any 
authority administering such area should be provided. We recommend 
that Govemmmit shoiffd give ccmtinued coimideration to the problems 
created in these special areas with a view to devising a tsystem whereby 
the principles of local self-government may be applied. 

Besponribiliiiy ci Municipal Coonoikt. 

One &ct which stands ont from the outline we have ^ven is that 
the action taken by the parties concerned—employers, Oovamment 
and local bodies—is in inverse ratio to their lesponsibiliiy. Empbyeis 
have done most; munimpal councils least. The latter are primarily 
xeeponsible for the health of their eitizmis, and that respmisibili^ ouuuirt 
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be diseliarged in the industrial cities unless a vigorous attempt is made 
to improve housing. We are not unmindful of the difficulties in the way 
of municipalities. Their resources are limited and the raising of fresh 
taxation, particularly for the housing of the working classes, is not a 
simple task in present conditions. The inaction of most municipal 
counrils reflects, we fear, only too accurately the apathy of the bulk of 
the electors, and this apathy would, in many cases, become active opposi¬ 
tion if taxation were enhanced to finance housing schemes. Further, 
mimicipalities have been ill-equipped on the executive side for attackino 
piudi Lirge and complex problems as those involved in the construction 
of houses on a large scale: where they have constructed any hou&es. 
their efforts have been concentrated on their own employees. Again, 
it lia«f to be remembered that the conception that the provision of 
good housing is a duty of the community is a comparatively new 
03 ie in any country, and it would be unreasonable to lay stress on 
the failure to accept it in past years in India. We have, indeed, 
little desire to dwell on the past and would rather concentrate on 
what is possible in the future. But we must observe that, quite apart 
from the failure to formulate and execute a constructive housing policy, 
municipalities have generally failed to use their existing machinery 
and powers to control the lay-out and erection of new buildings. To-day 
the erection of houses, which are no better than the existing ones and which 
in many cases are adding to the congestion, is being generally permitted. 

Responsibility of Governments. 

Whilst the primaiy responsibility, as we have shown, rests 
with municipal authorities, they are entitled to look for expert advice 
and stimulus from Government. It is true that, with the introduction 
of the reforms, Government has been deprived of effective powers for 
guiding the progress of local self-government, and the Indian Statutory 
Commission has already called attention to the'' grave error that was 
committed in failing to realise " the need for control by the provint*ial 
Goventments over local self-government authorities”. But we feel 
compelled to express the opinion that many existing difficulties could have 
been avoided if the development of industrial areas had been given more 
consideration at an earlier stage and if, from the beginning, it had Iwn 
mode clear that disorderly growth would not be tolerated. 

Responsibility of Employes^. 

Although the main responsibilitj" for housing policy lies with 
Government and the local bodies, industrial development has without 
doubt enhanced the difficulties of the housing situation in numerous 
areas. Many employers have realised the necessity for action, and in 
fact have carried out the great majority of the housing schemes so far 
put into operation. Some of the adroirable schemes described sh<^w 
what can be done where the desire to effect improvement exists. 
These have effected a great improvement in the standards of health and 
well-being of their fortunate occupants, whilst employers must also have 
realised the economic advantages obtaioed from more contented labour 
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forces, iJirougli an increased efficiency and conbcquently a greater capacity 
for output. It is obvious, however, that so far only the frmge oi i?he 
problem has been touched. With the best intentions industrial concerns 
have been unable to provide for more than 10 to 40° J of their 
employees, and it is unlikely that even the most prosperous indu'^tries 
could house all their workers without the active assistance, both financia! 
and otherwise, of Government and municipal authorities. It must also 
be remembered that the accommodation provided by employers is in 
most cases given rent free an<l, even where rent is charged, a ilirecr 
economic return is seldom obtained on the capital outlay. 

Go-operation. 

Important causes contrpibuting to the present situation are the 
lack of co-ordination between the parties concerned and the apparent 
doubt as to where the responsibility should lie. The efforts made by 
some employers seem to have encouraged a tendency to leave the 
whole problem to them, whilst some municipalities tend to look to 
(Jovemment to raise, from the people as a whole, funds which should 
be found locally. The position demands immediate attention, not only 
from Governments and local authorities, but also from organised industry 
and the public, since all are deeply concerned. We consider that, in the 
first place, every provincial Government should take the initiative by mak¬ 
ing a survey of its urban and industrial areas in order to be possessed of 
exact information as to their most urgent needs. Each Government 
should then arrange for conferences with all the interested parties in 
order that decisions could be taken in regard to practicable schemes and 
the methods by which their cost could be shared. We support the re¬ 
commendation made by the Indian Industrial Commission that local 
authorities should be responsible for the proper development and lay¬ 
out of industrial areas and for the provision and maintenance of proper 
sanitary conditions. We believe that many industrial concerns would 
be prepared to co-operate with the authorities in schemes in which the 
financial burden was shared. Where suitable Government land is avail¬ 
able, we think that Govemmente should be prepared to sell or lease it to 
those who agree to build houses within a specified period. The fact that 
many employers have already spent large sums in providing decent 
houses for their own workers suggests that this method would succeed, 
for it need not be anticipated that in the future employers will prove 
less public-spirited than in the past. In order to encourage their activi¬ 
ties in this direction and to relieve them of at least part of the burden 
they have assumed, we consider that Governments should announce their 
wiffingness to subsidise, in this or in other ways, housing schemes ad¬ 
vanced by employers after these have received their approval. Such 
action neither removes responsibility from the Government or from public 
authorities nor prevents them from taking independent action. At the 
same time it wodd ease the burden, particularly in the smaller industrial 
areas, and would promote that combination of public and private effort 
without which it will be impossible to make progress. The whole 
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^aestion depends primarily on whether Goveamment is able to assist, for 
the co^t involved is the omx of the whole position. 

Govonmeni Action. 

We have already stressed the necessity for the formation of a 
Mimstry of Health in each province and for the passing of a comprehen¬ 
sive Public Health Act. By the passing of suitable legislative measures 
Government would find themselves in a much stronger position to deal 
with the present impasse and would be able to enforce action on local 
authorities who were unwilling to respond. For the control of housing, 
the Ministry of Health diould lay down minimum standards in r^aid 
to floor and cubic space, ventilation and lighting, and these standards 
&ould be incorporated by all local authorities in tiieir building bye-lam. 
The provision of water supplies, drainage systems and latrines for work- 
iog class housing schemes Aould also be governed by regulations drawn up 
by the ilinistry. Without these necessary safeguards, new housing 
schemes would q»eedily reproduce the very conditions they were intended 
to remove. The preparation and issue of model bye-laws by the Ministry 
of Health would be of great assistance to local authorities, and Govern¬ 
ments should insist on '^eir adoption, with modifications necessitated by 
local conditions, within a specified period. In order to assist employers 
and others desirous of building working class houses. Public Health Be- 
pcrtments should also prepare plans, with approximate costs, of different 
types of houses, and be available for advice, -^us preventing expenditure 
on '(.hemes which do not conform to recogni^ health standards. 
We suggest that, in future, type-plans should provide more than the 
single room which for so long has been considered adequate for the 
average worker. The addition of a small room for storing utensils and 
for cooking and washing should be considered a necessity rather than, as 
at present, a luxury, and a verandah in front would give the worker and 
his family the much appreciated privacy so seldom obtained at present. 
Similarlv, plans of approved types of latrines diould be made avmlable, 
and no housing scheme should be consid^ed complete unless a sufficient 
number of sanitary conveniences are included. 

Town Planning Ads. 

Consideration must now be given to some of the additional 
legihlative measures which Govenunents might use to secure further 
advance. The Town Planning Act is a British legislative measure which 
ha proved of coiisideiable value in the development of housing schema. 
So tar, the Madras Presidency is the only province which has placed sudi 
an Act on the statute book, but apparentiy there has been oonsidetable 
reluctance on the part of municipal councils to make use of the 
powtars conferred by it, whilst the Provincial Town Planning Fund, the 
creation of which is provided ios in the Act, has not yet heeu ccmstitated. 
It is tme that exbendon sehemes have been planned in Madras City and 
in one or two other towns; in several mnnioipfd areas (rivio sarveys have 
been considet^ <« undertaken, but so for little <« no amdiocatioin of the 
housing oonditioDB Ims been dieeted. If the present Aet is in^Eeotive, 
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the earliest opportunity should be taken to make it an adequate weapon. 
In Bengal and Bombay Presidencies particularly, Town Planning Acts 
are urgently required and we believe that in other provinces this form of 
legislation would be found useful. These Acts should provide for the 
acquisition and lay-out of suitable areas for working cl^ populations 
and for the opening up and reconstruction of congested and insanitary 
areas. Schemes approved by the Ministry of Health should be eligible 
for Government grants and loans. Other sections of the same Acts should 
deal with the “ zoning ’’ of industrial and urban towns, whereby in 
future the erection of new factories or other industrial concerns can 
be prohibited, except in areas specially allotted for industrial develop¬ 
ment, and other areas can be reserved for industrial housing schemes. 
The principle of zoning has been applied with advantage in other coun¬ 
tries and its early application in India would prohibit for the future the 
haphazard growth which has so much enhanced town-planning diffi¬ 
culties. Other provinces might well follow the example of Madras by 
appointing a Director of Town Planning so that expert advice might 
be available, not only to local authorities, but to leaders of industay. 

Improvement Trusts. 

In some of the large centres such as Bombay, Calcutta and 
Rangoon, Improvement and Development Trusts have done valuable work 
mopenmg up congested areas, in re-plazming those under reoonsfaruction 
and in prepariim new areas for housing sdiemes. Such bodies are usually 
provided with fall powers to acquire land for these purposes, but so far, 
except in Bombay, they have attempted little in the way of providing 
working class housing. Apparently, private individuals aM local autho¬ 
rities were left to provide the houses after sites had been prepared. The 
le-planning and rebuilding of some of the smaller slums can be dealt 
with in thS maimer, but we consider it to be the duiy of every Improve¬ 
ment Trust to provide housing for the working cla^ and recommend 
that this should be a statutory obligation. The Cawnpore Improvement 
Trust and the Rangoon Development Trust are two examples which may 
be quoted in support of this recommendation. In both these cities the 
Trusts have done admirable work in opening up and developing areas 
suitable for housing, but there is some reason to fear that one result of 
their activities has been to increase overcrowding, pattioularly in those 
areas where congestion was worst. Moreover, in certain cases there 
seems to be lack of co-operation between Municipal Councils and Im¬ 
provement Trusts. It should be possible for the latter to provide land, 
roads, sewers and sanitary conveniences for new areas where loans 
have been raised, but the cost of street lighting and water mains 
should be met by the Municipalities in the same manner as for oiher 
areas within municipal limits. So far as existing slums are ooncemed 
Municipal Councils need not acquire the land as Ihey have the power to 
condemn houses unfit for human habitation. Improvement Trusts can 
acquire a whole area, develop it and lay it out. These different methods 
are applicable to different cases, hut we believe that progreas will only be 
made possible when these bodies co-operate whole-hewtedly with each 
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ot’ier and with Government and employers, each bearing its own share 
of the burden. As regards the housing situation in Bombay, it is worth 
considering whether action should not be taken to condemn the old in¬ 
sanitary cJuiwls in the mill areas in view of the fact that alternative 
accommodation has already been provided. This would receive addi¬ 
tional justification if the improvements we have s^gested in respect of 
the newer cMwls were carried out before the demolition of the older ones; 
efforts might then be made to encourage particular conununities to 
migrate. We have been informed that the question of establishing an 
Improvement Trust for Howrah, with similar functions to the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, has recently been under consideration. The task 
of improving the housing and health conditions in this municipal area is 
so heavy that we have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the 
establishment of such a body is a matter of urgent importance. The 
industrialisation of this town has developed to such an extent that there 
can be little doubt that the sale or lease of new sites on acquired land 
would bring in a considerable annual income, although here also assist¬ 
ance would have to be given by Government in the form of loans. KTo 
Improvement Trust can be expected to finance schemes of the magnitude 
of those required in towns like Howrah, Ahmedabad, Cawnpore and 
Eangoon without being possessed of an adequate annual income. If an 
Improvement Trust is properly organised, however, it should not be a los¬ 
ing proposition, although it naturally requires initial financial assistance in 
the form of loans. We were particularly struck with •the position in 
Cawnpore. Here the Trust, although it could acquire land for improving 
roads and for driving through new roads, was apparently unable to ac¬ 
quire the adjoining land, the value of which was greatly enhanced by its 
efforts. The effect was to enrich the slum owner, who contributed nothing 
to the improvements, while the Trust was deprived of a valuable source 
of income. We recommend that in all cases Improvement Trusts and 
similar authorities should be placed in a position to recoup themselves 
from the enhancement of land values which results from their efforts. 

Land Acquisitioii Act 

We received considerable evidence indicating the serious dffi- 
culties experienced in connection with the acquisition of land for 
housing schemes initiated either by local bodies or by industrial 
employers. In a number of instances broxight to our notice land emi¬ 
nently suitable for the development of housing schemes had been held 
at ransom by the owners, fantastic values being placed upon it as a 
result of the constaruction of factories and other industrial concerns 
in the nei^bourhood. The Land Acquisition Act gives powers to Gov¬ 
ernment to acquire land only when, after enquiry, it is satisfied that the 
land is r^uired “ for the construction of some work ” and that “ such 
work is likely to prove useful to the public What is or is not likely to 
prove useful to the public is a matter which rests entirely with the local 
Govexnmenh These powers are apparently intended to cover a larger 
varie^ of objects than those inolud^ in the definition of “ public utility " 
ooQDEteined in the Aet of 1863, In practice, however, they are rarely put 
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into operation; and, judging £rom the purposes for Arhieh they have been 
used from time to time, there appears to be couaiderable uncertJiinty 
as to the class of cases to which they should properly be applied. Several 
applications from large industrial concerns in Bengal have been rejected 
within recent years, because Government was advised that these did not 
come imder the definition laid down in Section 40 of the Land Actiuisition 
Act. In their report the Indian Industrial Commission recommended 
that the local Government should acquire land compulsorily from pri¬ 
vate persons on behalf of an industrial concern, if certain conditions were 
satisfied. Discussing the question of industrial housing, the Commission 
also recommended that Government should use its power to acquire land 
on behalf of employers for the hoTising of labour subject to certain safe¬ 
guards and that, at the cost of Government or the local authorities, land 
might also be acquired and leased to employers at easy rates for the 
same purpose. We consider that, where employers are willing to cons- 
truot houses for employees, they should be assisted by Government to 
acquire the necessary building land, ^vided that the schemes have 
the appro val of the hCnistry of Health. We therefore recommend that the 
Land Acquisition Act be so amended as to provide that the housing of 
labour sh^ be deemed to be a work likely to prove useful to the public 
and that the defimtion of “ Company ” be so modified as to include in¬ 
dustrial concerns owned by indi\’idualB or associations of individuals. 
These znodifications do not seem to us to involve any change in the 
principles of the Act. 

Cheaper Types of Houses. 

Some of the type plans used by employers and others seemed 
to us to be unnecessarily expensive and, as it is of first importance to 
conserve financial resources, every effort should be made to evolve 
cheaper types. Acceptable designs will naturally vary from place 
to place according to the customs of the people, but experiments 
with different plans and materials cannot fail to prove advantageous. 
We have in mind the experiments carried out by the Empress Mills in 
Nagpur under the supervision of their welfare officer. There it has been 
demonstrated that two-roomed houses of suitable size, with adequate light 
and ventilation, can be constructed at a cost of Bs. 350 per unit. The 
development of schemes of these cheaper types would make ilie ptori- 
sion of decent workers’ houses a much less remote contingency than 
it otherwise semns. In order to stimulate interest and to explore 
the best types. Government might consider the possibility of offering 
prizes for plans and specifications of working class houses, costing not 
more tlum a fixed amount. 

Co-upeiaiive Building Sodeties. 

A housing sodety on co-operative lines is being started by .the 
management of the Calioo Mills in Ahmedabad, the workers’ shm of 
the cost being advanced by the Company. Generally speaking, however, 
few attempts have been made to use co-operative buildi^ 30G(ieti«s as a 
means to provide additional hoating for the working classes. An 
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approach to the question along these lines would not only pro\dde sani¬ 
tary houses and remove congestion, but foster thrift and self-reliance 
among the workers. For example. Governments and local authorities 
could encourage the formation of co-operative building societies by per¬ 
mitting recognised societies to build in areas already laid out and pre¬ 
pared for housing vschemes. Employers willing to improve the housing 
conditions of their own workers might also assist in their development by 
granting loans, by giving subsidies or by themselves carrying out part of 
the work of coostruction. The best results are likely to be secured by 
joint action. 

Election of Houses by Workers. 

When suitable areas are cleared, provided with sanitary re¬ 
quirements and water supplies, and the land made ready for building, 
4ie public authority responsible might build plinths and then lease out 
the sites to workers, permitting them to erect houses to their own design 
under the minimum of supervision. A certain degree of supervision is 
essential in such cases We found a scheme of the kind where loans were 
made to workers for the building and repair of houses, but no control was 
exercised regarding capacity, dimensions and materials, so that prevail¬ 
ing bad conditions were perperiiated. We suggest that such schemes 
would be greatly improved if specifications were incorporated in the 
agreement under which a loan is made. Under similar arrangements 
it might also be possible to provide houses for workers on a hire-purchase 
system. We were impressed with the possibUities of the scheme on 
tiiese lines evolved by the Empress Mills in Nagpur, and we suggest that 
a wider use of this method might be considered by public bodies and by 
employers On occasion it might be possible to open up land and permit 
workers to construct their own dwellings on plinths provided by the 
local authority, but here also municipal health departments should 
effect general supervision and insist on compliance with minimum re¬ 
quirements. A similar scheme has been put into actual practice 
in Jamshedpur. Roads have been laid out on an hexagonal plan 
in such a way as to leave abundant open spaces, and plinths are 
provided on sites arranged in groups to meet the customs and desires 
of different communities. This plan is only possible where building 
land is plentiful, but it is one which incorporates features mth which the 
workers are familiar and is, therefore, the more likely to meet with 
success. Provision has been made for schemes of the same krod by 
aeveoral railways. Subordinate staffs are allowed house-building advances 
amounting to 12 months' pay to enable them to build houses for them¬ 
selves. Kiis facility, however, is not utilised to any great extent because 
of transfers and very rarely is it used by the lower-paid stafe. 

Workers' Outlook. 

We are aware of the workers'present shortcomings in respect of 
sanita^ habits, but we feel that little attempt has been made in past 
to assort them in reaching a higher standard. It has been su^ested 
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to us that the Indian worker is generally contented with his lot and views 
with suspicion any attempt to improve his circumstances; but the keen 
competition which takes place for any vacancy in the houses provided 
by employers indicates that his desire for a sanitary and decent house 
and an improved standard of living is greater than is generally realised. 
There is also evidence that he is willing to pay something for decent 
quarters. Although verandahs and courtyards are rarely found, except 
in the organised settlements, the general preference of the worker is 
for the t 3 ?pe of house where such additions are available. The verandah 
affords iielter in the hot weather and the rains, and, being open on at 
least one side, enables the worker to live a partly open-air life. The 
courtyard ensures privacy without the denial of fresh air and sunshine, 
and the two together help to some extent to reproduce village charac¬ 
teristics. One of the Cawnpore schemes for the betterment of housing 
conditions took due notice of these predilections and to that extent, 
if for no other reason, is deserving of commendation. 

Action by Stonieipal Councils. 

The necessity for additional legislation need not delay action by 
municipal councils and much preliminary work can and ou^t to be 
undertaken by these bodies. In the first place, only a minoriigr 
have so far appointed qualified health officers and this defect should 
be remedied at the earliest possible opportunity, whilst municipal 
health organisations should also be improved and strengthen^. 
Secondly, all bye-laws and regulations dealing with health, housing 
and sanitation should be revised and brought up to date. Under 
the existing law the duty is given to municipal councils of framing 
bye-laws on such matters, but instances are not wanting where these 
have never been prepared, and efficient enforcement of those in exis¬ 
tence has rarely been practised. It should be the duty of the health 
officer, under instructions from his council, to see that all bye-laws are 
impartially and vigorously applied. In particular, all applications for 
permission to erect new buildings or to alter existing ones should be closely 
scrutinised in order to ensure that the grant of permission will not result 
in increased congestion. This policy should be pursued, not merdy 
in respect of dwelling houses, but also in respect of factories, work¬ 
shops and all other buildings. It should also be possible to proceed 
with the preparation of plans for the improvement and extension 
of areas set apai*t for liousing schemes; this is of special importance 
where existing industries are growing and new industries are being 
established. There is every reason for hoping that Indian industry 
will make a substantial advance in the future, and a little fore¬ 
thought now may prevent grave evils in years to come. We recognise 
that in all these matters progress will not be easy until the social con¬ 
science has been aroused. But w’e believe that the presence witlm 
municipal councils of even a few leaders determined that these bodi^ 
should accept responsibility would exercise an important influence in 
making the community face the situation. 
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Conclusion. 

We do not tUiim to hsve pievribed in this chapter for all the evils 
associated rith hoiism« in the crowded lu-han and industrial areas, but 
we believe that, bv a combination of the methods n e have discussed, many 
of the worst fekures nowin existence could be greatly improved or even 
eliminated There can be no doubt that action is urgently necessary to 
counteract the serious effect on the health of the workers for which present 
conditions are responsible. Evidence is not lacbng that part of the 
labour unrest which has characterised industrial development during 
recent vears is due to the realisation, however vague, on the part of the 
worker that his standard of living is too low and that he can never hope 
to raise that standard until his home provides him uith a degree of com¬ 
fort which is at present beyond his reach. This awakening sense might 
well be used to give him a” truer imderstanding of what can he done to 
place him in more sanitaiy surroundings and what he can himself do to 
further that end. Much'thought, energy and money will have to be 
expended before an appreciable advance can be effected, but of the 
urgent necessity for such advance there can he no question and every 
humanitarian instinct should compel a united and continuous effort to 
that end. 
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The Existing Law. 

Propo^»dls for a Workmen’^ Compensation Act were first pub¬ 
lished bv the Government of India in 1921 and met with general support. 
A committee which included persons representing the \dews of employers 
and workers met in Simla in 1922 and, ^ith the assistance of the replies 
received to the Crovemment of India’s circular letter on the subject, 
prepared the main framework of a measure. With minor modifications, 
their conclusions were embodied in a bill introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in that year. The bill, after being circulated for opinions, was 
considered and modified by a Joint Select Committee of both hous^^s of 
the Indian Legislature, and was subse<piently passed, with a number of 
minor amendments in the spring of 1923. It came into effect on 1st 
July 1924. Excluding verbal corrections, the Act has been twice 
amended. In 1926 an unimportant modification was made in order 
to render possible the ratification of an International Labour Conven¬ 
tion, and in 1929 several amendments were made. These were designed 
to remedy admitted defects or to embody improvements of a non-con- 
troversial character. They did not involve any change in the main 
principles of the Act or in its more important features. 

Proposals for General Revision. 

At the time when these amendments were mooted, the Govern¬ 
ment of India also raised, in a circular letter, the question of a more 
general ^e^dsion of the Act. They observed that the Act was admittedly 
an experimental measure, and that many of its features owed their 
origin more to a desire to minimise the difliculties attendant on the intro¬ 
duction of an entuely new measure than to any belief in their permanent 
value. And, in inviting suggestions for the improvement of the Act, 
they formulated a niunber of proposals and questions covering the more 
important points which arose in this connectiou. Copies of the cucular 
and of the numerous replies which the Government of India received 
to it were supplied to us and have been of great assistance. 

Character o! the Act. 

M hile the Act follows the British model in its main principle and 
a number of its provisions are directly borrowed from British legislation, 
it possesses important distinctive features. The main difference lies 
in the extreme rigidity of the Indian law. The attempt to leave as few 
openings for disputes as possible has resulted in a code which is neccosarily 
arbitrary in its operation in particular cases, but we are satisfied that, so 
far as workmen are concerned, the advantages gained greatly outweigh 
the disadvantages. The inelastic character of the Indian Act is 
specially marked in respect of the scales of compensation, and while we 
consider that these scales should now be modified, we regard ir as 
important that tbe existing precision of the scales should be conserved. 
Another feature of great importance is the reservation of the settlement 
of disputes to specially appointed commissioners, who are encrust¬ 
ed with wider powers than thf>se granted to civil courts, and 
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Tvliose procedure is specially prescribed. From their decisions uu 
appeal is possible only in particular cases, and to the High Court alonf*. 

In a number oi other directions, which will be evident from the discussion 
of the details of the measure to which we turn later, the Act contains 
provisions in some cases of a novel character, designed to meet the 
peculiar conditions of Indian labour. 

Working of the Act. 

The introduction ot the bill was attended by considerable 
apprehension: the measure was one of a type cutirelv new to India 
and the migratory character of Indian industrial labour, the comparative 
paucity of medical and insm'ance facilities and the strong tendency to 
litigation appeared to raise problems which were much less serious in 
the countries on whose experience the legislature had to proceed. But 
the fears expressed when the bill was under consideration have been 
unreahsed. The Act has proved remarkably smooth in its operation, 
litigation has been confined to most reasonable dimensions, and compensa¬ 
tion has been secured for a large and increasing number of workmen with 
a comparatively small amount of expense and delay. So far as the ad¬ 
ministrative point of view is concerned, there is much to support the 
opinion of the Bengal Government that the Act has been an unqualified 
success and the fact that it has been largely followed in an Act passed 
in the Federated Malay States confirms the \fiew generally held of it in 
India. In one important respect, however, wc regard its success as 
incomplete for it is evident that, up to the present, workmen, and to a 
less extent their dependants, have not taken full advantage of the 
benefits conferred upon them by the legislature. We shall revert later 
to this question and merely note here that the comparative paucity of 
small claims under the Act has facilitated its operation during the earlier 
years and that this feature cannot, and should not, be permanent. 

Causes of Success. 

Such buccess as the Act has had must, we think, be attributed 
in the main to its extreme precision and to the special machinery set up 
for its administration. But the attitude of many employers and of 
a number of sympathisers with labour has been an important con- 
tributoiy cause. The larger employers, with whom the Act is at present 
mainly concerned, have generally shown great readiness to comply 
with its provisions, and have been reluctant to contest cases. Insui*- 
ance organisations have been of great assistance, particularly in the large 
cities, and one of the most important employers’ assocdations has been 
successful in operating a system of mutual insurance. On the other 
side, although the majority of trade unions have not yet realised the op¬ 
portunities of useful work which the Act affords, some" of them have done 
what they could on behalf of workmen; and their efforts have been sup¬ 
plemented by other sympathisers including, in at least one centre, a group 
of lawyers undertaking cases without remuneration. 

Workmen Covered* 

Passing to a more detailed conaderation of the Act, the first and 
perhaps the most important questson which arises is that of the persons 
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Tftlio '‘hotiM b-* Hr i^icato rompen^aiioai. TJieAr't.a^ ini^nallv pa^^ed, 
ain^ei dt iiK^u.-i'r: oidv ui workmen wliose ocxupatiuns vvere tiazar- 
cloub and who engaged in iadus^-ii#^^ whieh weie more orics> organ¬ 
ised. Thu^ the Ac*-< o\eied wurkeis in all bur the iaetories. 

in niine‘-, on the railway's and iramways. on cei^ain tyiiO's cd building 
work, anil in rertain le*^s important branobes \){ eji^piovaient. Power 
was niven to the Govmnnent ot India to in'^lnde by notifieatioii any other 
cla'^ses of uorkinni who VvCre employed in oeeupation-^ der-lared to oe 
hazardous; but btuhintlie notitications soi^medand in the amend- 
lIlenr^ to the hohed’ile of '* troikniH'. *’ made hv +lie legir.lahu‘e in 1929, 
the two condition'^ ol organi^^ation and hazaidou*' einp]oyn‘<*iithave been 
ceuerally observed. 

Objections to Limitations on Classes of Workmen. 

There are ob^iou'^ objeetiona oj. the ground of logic to both of 
the^e criteria and, indeed, to almost any other limitation on the classes of 
workmen who should be included. The effects of an accident upon a 
workman or his dependants bear little relation to the nature of the es¬ 
tablishment in which he has been employed: the employer, unless he is 
connected with his workmen by family ties, is more likely to give com¬ 
pensation without being compelled to do so if his establishment is a 
large one. And while it is true generally that accidents are more frequent 
in organised industry than in other occupations, there are branches of 
employment which are not organised, but which are distinctly hazardous. 
Further, the fact that an industry is not hazardous, ?.e., that accidents 
in it are infrequent, in no way mitigates the effects of an accident when it 
does occur; if a worker is killed in a non-hazardous occupation, his 
dependants suffer no less hard^ihip because the accident was an unlikely* 
one. 

Objections to Including ail Workers. 

At the same time, in the condition^ at ]uv^ent juvvailing in 
India, there are valid objections to the iidoptioii of an all-einbracing 
definition of workman For the inert* enactment of a law giving 
all employees the right to claim complication would certainly fail 
to prove effective, unless some form of coinpiilsory insiuance were 
adopted, and we do not thinkthat, iu present circumstances, such a step 
is reasonably practicable. The expense of collecting premiu from a 
large number of small rural employers, most of whom canyon 
their work far from any important centre, would lu^oossitate chaises 
much higher in proportion to the ri*^ks involved than those at present 
levied from the large employers; and it would be almo.st impossible to 
secure effective a^inistration of the Act.* Further, while a universal 

*Mr Joshi and Diwan dxaman Lall desire to call attention to a 
scheme dealing with the control and administration of Workmen's Com- 
pnsation furnished to the Commission by the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congiess and recommend to (Tovemment that the 
scheme be examined with a view to its possible ap{)lication in India. 
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extension of the law might have the effect of securing compensa* 
-tion for some persons who otherwise would not receive it, we think 
the legislature should not confer r^hts on a large class of persons 
unless these rights can be made generally effective. Moreover, pro¬ 
vision for compensation is no1 the only benefit flowing from workmen’s 
compensation legislation; it has important effects in furthering work on 
the prevention of accidents, in giving workmen greater fre^om from 
anxiety, and in rendering industry more attractive. But in present 
conditions in India, none of these advantages is likely to be secured 
in many, perhaps most, of the unorganised branches of employment 
by a general extension of the law. Finally, having regard to the 
large number of possible claims imder the present Act that are not 
preferred, the administrative mochinery cannot be regarded as having 
been fully tested as yet. 

A Scheme of Extension. 

\\ hile ihe^e considerations have led us to the conclusion that a 
general extension of the Act is no^ piaeticable.'they do not preclude a 
substantial enlargement of the number of persons covered by the Act. 
In particular, the objections to a wholesale extension eanno^t be urged 
against the inclusion of uon-h^zardous employment of an organised 
character. 8uoh an extension should involve no serious addition to 
the burden of administration, while it would have the effect of giviug 
to a large mimber of persons protection against the results of accidents 
which, if thev are comparatively infi’equent, can cause no less distress 
on this account. Further, the Act at present is not rigidly confined in 
its scope to those engaged in fully organised branches of industry. It 
aimed at the iiKdusion of industries which are more or leas organised, 
but some of the establishments which come within its ambit have little 
organisation. We consider that a gradual extension in this direction is 
desirable, particularly where unusual hazards are involved. To sum up, 
we consider that the method of advance should be to include first 
workers in organised branches of industry, whether these are hazardous 
or not, and second!}' to extend the Act gradually to workers in less 
organised employment, beginning with those W'ho are subjected to 
most risk. The recommendations which follow aim at the inclusion 
of as many as possible of the first group of workers and of 
some who fall within the second group. Thereafter we consider that 
the powers conferred upon the Government of India in Section 2 (3) 
of th<" Act should be used to secure the gradual inclusion of further 
branches of hazardous employment. The experience so gained should 
be of asbistance in determining, at a later st^e, whether further large 
extensions of the Act are desirable. 

Expansion ctf Sxisimg Classes. 

Applying these general considerations, we proceed to indicate 
some clas^ whose immediate inclusion seems desirable, and we deal 
first widli some sections of industry which are mentioned in the Act. 
In respwt of factoxies, the Act at present applies only to factories as 
4iBfiiied in Section 2 (3) (a) of the Factories Act. It thus excludes factories 
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notified hr the local Governments under Section 2 (3) {h). Suggestions 
have been made to us that these should also be included But we do not 
tliink that the question of the inclusion of factory workers within the 
scope of the Workmen’s f^ompensation Act should be bound up with 
that of bringing these factories under the Factories Act: it is prefer¬ 
able that the factoiy workers to whom the former Act applies should be 
clearly specified as at present. We recommend the extension of that 
Act to factories using power in aid of a manufacturing process and em¬ 
ploying not less than 10 persons on any one day of the year and also to 
factories carrying on manufacturing processes without the use of power, 
if not less than 50 persons are employed on any one day. In the case of 
mines, the Act at present applies to all mines subject to the operation 
of the Hines Act. This provision is open to the objection referred to 
above in the case of factories, for it is possible for the Government 
of India to exclude any mines or classes of mines from the operation 
of the ilines Act. The effect of exclusion, which may be necessitated 
by administrative considerations applicable solely to the Mines Act, is 
to deprive workers of their right to compensation. We recommend, 
therefore, that the Workmen's Compensation Act should apply to workers 
in all mines except those opeii quarries in which less than 50 persons are 
employed and in which no explosives are used. This last qualification 
is adrisable. because the clause lelating to blasting operations might be 
regarded as covering only those engaged in such operations, and not all 
who are liable to be placed in jeopardy thereby. In respect of dock 
workers, we recommend an extension of the definition to cover all classes 
of workmen employed in docks. In respect of oilfields the definition, 
which is apparently intended to exclude non-hazardous employment, 
should be enlarged bj" the excision of the specific occupations given in the 
clause relating to the industry. In the clause relatinir to building work, 
we recommend the exclusion of the reference to industrial or commercial 
purposes and the inclusion of all permanent bridges. Even with these 
extensioiis, the Act vould fail to include a large number of workers 
engaged in building and other outdoor constiuctional work who satisfy 
both the criteria originally laid down, and the apphcation of our 
methods will involve a large extension. We deal with further (dasses 
of such workers later. 

Seamen and the Act 

The case of persons employed on ships requires fuller considera¬ 
tion. The Act at present apphes only to those engaged on sea-going 
ships registered under Indian Acts, on the larger coasting ships registered 
under those Acts and on the larger inland steam vessels. The great 
majority of Indian seamen, however, are engaged on ships registered 
outside India, and mainly on British ships. These have no statutory 
claim to compensation under the Indian Act: but they have the 
protection of the British and other Workmen’s Compensation Acts. It 
is, however, in most oases a difficult matter for them to avail them¬ 
selves of this protection, and their dependants find it even more 
cult. For example, if a seaman is killed while engaged on a British 
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sliip plying between Calcutta and the Far Eabt, and compensation 
is refused, his dependants must prosecute the claim in Great Britain, 
This difficulty has been to some extent overcome by an ariangement 
in which practically all the shipping companies employing Indian 
lascars have co-operated. Under this arrangement, the shipowner 
and the seaman, at the time of signi^ the articles, enter into an 
additional article of agreement by which, in the event of accidents, 
compensation in accordance with the Indian Act can be claimed by 
seamen who do not prosecute claims elsewhere, and the Commissioners 
under the Indian Act are accepted as arbitrators in the event of disputes. 
On the w’hole, this arrangement appears to have worked smoothly but 
it cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. In the first place, it is 
apparently within the option of the shipowner to refuse to enter into 
the agreement. In the second place, according to our information the 
agreement does not give the dependants a legal claim, although employers 
have not taken advantage of this loophole. Finally, the proceed¬ 
ings of Commissioners are not proceedings under the Indian Act, and 
various safeguards in the Act and Rules, such as the provisions relating 
to appeals, agreements, etc., are inapplicable. 

Further Fioteciimi for Seamen. 

It ib not possible, by means of the agreement, to place a seaman 
in precisely the same position as if he was included in the Indian Act; but 
certain defects in the present system can be removed. We recommend 
that steps be taken to ensure that dependants are capable of enforcing 
the agreement- We also consider that steps should be takm to ensure 
that all shipowners engaging Indian seamen shall enter into the agreement. 
We understand that the Indian Government has power to insist upon 
this. The only point to consider is the propriety of exercising compulsion 
so long as there is a possibility of a double claim, i.e., a claim under the 
agreement and a subsequent claim in Britain or elsewhere under the law 
applicable to the ship. Perhaps there is no practical force in thi^ objec¬ 
tion, for it may be assumed that Indian -seamen and their dependants 
in India would ordinarily be quite unable to pursue claims in Britain 
or elsewhere, and even if they did, any amoimt already paid would 
presumably be set off against the claim by the British or other court. 
But we may suggest that before making the agreement compulsory, 
Government might ascertain whether, in fact, there have been any 
double claims, and whether the danger of double recovery is a real one 
in practice. The extension of the agreement will not be completely equi¬ 
valent to bringing Indi<ui seamen mider the Indian Act, and Indian sea¬ 
men are naturally anxious that this Act should be extended to them while 
serving on any ship. But it is a general principle of intematioDLal law that, 
on a ship belonging to a particular country, the law applicable while on the 
high seas is the law of that country and those who embark, whether as 
seamen or passengers, on foreign ships go outside the protection of their 
own laws for the time being. This principle can, we understand, be 
modified by reciprocal arrangements between the countries concemei 
In the present case the coirntry principally concerned is Great Britain 
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a? the f^reat majority oi Indian seamen serve on British «tliips. 
We letomnieiicl thaf- lht‘ possibilities of giving Indian &eamen the right 
to compensation, while sendng on ships registered outside India, bhould 
be further explored by the Clovernment of India and the Home Office. 
Special attention should be given to the possibility ot extending the 
Indian Act to Indian bcamen while serving on all >hips within India's 
territorial waters and on British ships engaged in the coastal Irade of 
India. The endorsement bj’’ the recent Imperial Conference of certain 
recommendations made in 1929 by the Conference on the Operation of 
Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation gives some 
reason for hoping that an advance will be possible in this direction. 

We also recommend the reduction of the limit of tonnage for 
aea-going and coasting ships to 50 ton^. We consider that the time 
is now ripe for the inclusion of more persons employed on inland vessels. 
The Act might safely be extended to cover those employed on all 
inland vessels propelled by steam or motor engines and also to the 
more important public ferry-boats not so propelled. 

Fresh Classes. 

Passing to occupations which are not mentioned in the Act, the 
largest class whose inclusion we recommend consists of workers in organis¬ 
ed plantations. The limit should be set at plantations employing not 
less than 50 persons on anyone day, and our recommendation is limited 
to workers in tea, coffee and rubber plantations and plantations run by 
Government. We have not sufficient knowledge to judge of the extent to 
which it is desirable to include the employees of the larger agricultural 
employers and those employed in reserved forests, and in any case a dis¬ 
cussion of this question would tend to take us outside our terms of refer¬ 
ence ; but the point deserves examination. 

The development of motor transport on an organised scale has 
given rise to another class of workers whose inclusion is necessary. We 
recommend the inclusion of all persons engaged in the operation and 
maintenance of mechanically propelled vehicles which are maintained for 
the transport of passengers or for commercial purposes. 

We have already referred no outdoor constructional work. Here 
a further immediate extension is desirable, and we recommend the in¬ 
clusion of workmen engaged in the construction, maintenance or demoli¬ 
tion of canals, sewers, public roads, tunnels and aerial ropeways and 
pipe lines for the supply of gas, wato or oil. Workers similarly em¬ 
ployed in connection with dams, embankments or excavations should 
also be included : we surest that at present a height (or depth) of 20 
feet might be a suitable limit. Finally we recommend the inclusion 
of peocsons employed in connection with the generation and distribution 
of electrical energy. 

NTumb^ Involved. 

The inclusion of the classes which we have indicated, rather than 
defined, in the preceding paragraphs wiD have the effect of adding 
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perhaps i.iiOtVMN) workers to the number (estimated at 4,000,000) already 
includerl. But the increase in the niunber o£ po.»bible claims will be by 
no means proportionate. We desire to reiterate that the extension of the 
Act should not cease, or be suspended, with the inclusion of these classes : 
and ve hope that, as in the pa^t the Government of India will continue 
to add fresh class**s as further experi<'nce becomes available. 

QuaMcations (A Definition of “ Workman 

Before leaving the question of the definition of “ workman 
BOT "** comments must be made on the general qualifications of that de¬ 
finition. The exclusion of the armed forces of the Crown is said to deprive 
certain dock and factory workers employed by the Eoyal Indian Itlarine 
of the right to compensation, and it is desirable that the exception 
should be modified, if this is necessary, in order to include persons who, 
though falling within the present exception, are genuinely industrial 
workers. The exception relating to casual labour is suitable, but we doubt 
if the reference to manual labour serves any useful purpose; there would 
appear to be no manual labourers in In^a in receipt of over Rs. 300, 
fttifl we think that the monetary limit should be sufficient. 

Existing Scales. 

The present scales of compensation may be briefly summarised. 
For temporary disablement the scale is based on half the rate of wages, 
the waiting period is fixed at 10 days and the maximum period of pay¬ 
ment at 5 years. For complete permanent disablement the sum pay¬ 
able is 42 months' wages; and for partial permanent disablement com¬ 
pensation is fixed at f^tions of this amount corresponding to the loss 
of ea rning capacity, that loss being arbitrarily fixed for certain injuries 
by a schedule on the American model. For death the compensation 
is 30 months’ wages. These scales apply to adults: for minors the com¬ 
pensation for temporary disablement is at the rate of two-thirds wages 
up to 13 years of age and full wages thereafter, and for permanent com¬ 
pensation the niunber of months’ wages is double that prescribed for 
adults. For death, in the case of minors a fixed small sum is payable, 
irrespective of wages. All the other payments which are regulated by 
wages, are subject to minima and maxima. In the case of the death 
of adults and all permanent disablement the maximum corresponds to a 
wage level of rou^ly Rs. 83 per mensem, and in the case of temporary 
disablement to a wage level of Rs. 60, i.e., the receipt of wages in excess 
of those sums does not add to the compensation. The minimum in all 
oases (except the death of minors) corresponds to a wage of Rs. 9. The 
amounts are rounded by means of a schedule of assumed wages, which 
has the effect of dividi^ workmen into 14 classes; all wcorkmen in the 
same clam get compensation on the same scale. 

Iiump-sum Faymenfs. 

The most strifcii^ feature of these scales is the preference shown 
foe huBp sums as against recurring payments. Lump sums are invariably 
due fnan empbyezs for death and permanent dmblemeut, although 
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in the case of sums due to women and persons under a legal ctis- 
abilit}’, the Commissioner can invest the sums deposited with him or di'il 
wiidi them otherwise for the ailvantage of the recipients.. Eeeurr ng 
payments are made only for temporarv disablement; and these can be 
commuted at any time to a single payment by agreement between he 
parties, while either party has a right to commutation after payments 
have been made for six months. The continuance of this system is 
favoured by employers generally, and workmen also appear to prefer 
lump-sum payments. The opinion of the trade unions is divided, and 
it is possible that some of those who advocate a greater use of recurring 
payments do .so in the hope that larger amormts would thereby be pay¬ 
able. The opinion of those who are concerned with the administration 
of the Act is, on the whole, strongly opposed to any substantial change of 
the present system, though some would give power to the Commissioners 
to disburse compem>atiou by instalments, without altering the character 
of the employers’ Jiability. 

Ei^enditare (d Lump Sams. 

The two main considerations are the use which is likely to be 
made of the money and the question of administration. Ezj^enee 
in other coimtries generally tends to the conclusion that recurring pay¬ 
ments are more beneficial to workmen and their dependants, jis a large 
sum disbursed to them is apt to be squandered. And some of the witness¬ 
es who appeared before us (including some employes) thought that the 
lump sums now paid were generally squandered. But we received on 
the whole more evidence to the contrary effect. That the sums are 
dissipated in a number of cases is probable; hut the ordinary Indian 
woilman and his dependants in the village have a very acute realisation 
of the value of money, and are in most cases in a position to derive sub¬ 
stantial advantage from a capital sum. ^lany are enabled to liquidate 
debts on which they are paying, as interest, charges far ezceedi^ any 
reourring payments that could be regarded as equivalent to the capital 
sum involved. The purchase of a plot of land is a method commonly 
adopted in other cases, with beneficial results, and we have come across 
other sound methods of investment.. And while substantial sums are 
doubtless spent on marriages, expenditure of this kind is usually undei^ 
taken out of no love of extravagance, but because of the pressure of social 
customs; some such expenditures obligatory even upcm the man who has 
no capital, and the possession of ready money saves ruinous charges <m 
account of interest. While the evidence is hardly sufficient to justify 
an emphatic view, we are inclined to the conclusion that the benefit 
generally derived frmn the sums received is greater than that which 
would accrue from recurring payments on an equivalent scale. 

liomp Sams and Administration. 

!Prom the administrative point of view, any large extentiem 
of a system of recurring payments would introduce serious oomiffioar 
tions. In most cases Icmg distances separate the leci^ents from 
the source of the money, and there is no doubt that hitherto tike 
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working of Act b<»eii greatly facilitated by bbe btresi w'licli 
it lay's ou lump-sum payments. The question of administration 
is one to which great importance mu'st be attached particularly if a Urge 
number of fre«h workmei’ are to be brought within the scope of the Act. 
Quite apart from the administrative difficulty and expense of trans¬ 
ferring a series of small sums from industrial areas to distant villages, 
often in different provinces, the recipients of such sums would prob¬ 
ably be subjected in many cases to serious inconvenience, if not haras- 
ment. while there is a distinct danger that the sums might not reach 
them without some deduction Both from the point of view of those 
entitled to compensation and of the administration, we consider that it 
would be unwise to alter the existing system. There is no great objec¬ 
tion to giving Commissioners the same powers of investment, etc., of 
money due to men as they at present possess in the case of women and 
children, but such a change is certainly not desired by workmen and we 
do not recommend it. ’ 

Dependants. 

Another unusual feature of the Act is the method of payment 
for fatal accidents to adults. A list of dependants is given, but the 
amount of compensation is independent of both the number of depen¬ 
dants and the degree of their dependence. If any relative named in 
the list of dependants is found, the whole of the compensation must be 
disbursed, even though no surviving relative was actually dependent. 
The Commissioaer has the sole responsibility of deciding which of the 
dependants should receive compensation and how the compensation 
should be divided among them. These arbitrary provisions naturally 
produce anomalies in some cases; it has happened that substantid 
sums were given to persons who were not dependent on the deceased. 
Bui this is rare ; the great majority of adult Indian workmen leave 
widows and other dose relations ; and the absence of any requirement 
of proof of dependence is ordinarily a great boon to those who have the 
best title to compensation. Various modiffcations in the present system 
are possible and we have received a number of suggestions, but we agree 
with the ^ iew of the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bengal, 
that the choice lies between the maintenance of the present system and a 
complete change to a system such as that of the Britiiffi Act, which makes 
compensation vary with the degree of dependence and the number of 
dependants and requires proof of dependence. Each system has obvious 
ad^raniages ; but we are of opinion that for India a conianuance of the 
system at present in force is, for some time at any rate, tnnnh the wiser 
conise. The only change we suggest is the addition of widowed sisters 
and widowed daughters to the list of relatives ranking as “ dependants ”, 

Winimnm and Maarimnm Scales. 

In respect of the actual scales, we are of opinion that a subs 
taiitial enhancement is desirable, in the case botii of the more poorly 
pi^ vmlmm and of those in receipt of hi^ wi^es. The present 
DoiiuiDnmiB so low as to be practically inoperative, for the adult 
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wage is seldom as low as Rs. 8 monthly; and, in our view, anaHowanee 
of half-wages is too small when the wt^e is low. We recommend that, 
for adults in receipt of not more than Rs. 30, payments for temporary 
disablement be based on two-thirds of wages, and for minors on the 
full-wage rate. The scale should be subject to a miniTnntn of Rs. 5 
for each half-monthly payment, in place of the present minimuTn of 
Rs. 2, but the rate of compensation should not, of course, exceed the 
rate of wages. This will result in all adults in receipt of not more than 
Rs. 15 monthly getting fuU wages during temporary disablement 
(except during the waiting period). Xo person receiving more than 
Rs. 30 a month should receive less compensation than he would have 
got ii his wage had been Rs. 30. Further, we recommend the fixing of 
the tniniTnnm compensation for death in the case of adults at Rs. 600 
and for complete permanent disablement at Rs. 840. The minima for 
partial permanent disablement should be correspondingly raised. This 
is equivalent to making the minimum wage for compensation, except 
in the case of temporary disablement, equal to Rs. 20. At the other 
end of the scale, we consider that the maxima are unduly low. The 
workman on Rs. 250, if temporarily disabled, gets no more than the 
workman on Rs. 60 ; if he is permanently disabled, begets the same as 
the workman on Rs. 80. 

Proposed Scaieb 

We recommend enhanced compeEosation on a scale whidi e£m 
be most clearly indicated by giving the alterations necesstucy in Stdiedule 
IV. In place of the fourteen existing wage classes, we would maVA 
seveuteen, the upper wage limits for which should be (in rupees) 10,15, 
18,21,24,27,30,35,40,45,50,60,70,80,100,200 md 300. Except in the 
last two classes, the assumed wage should be the h^est wage of the class 
and not, as at present, the mean wage. Thus the eighth dass would 
consist of persons receiving more than Rs. 30 but not more than Rs. 35 
and the assumed wage for that class would be Rs. 35. The division into 
two classes of those getting; not more than Rs. 15 will a&ct minozs 
only, and the compensation for death or permanent disablement to 
addts will be identical for the first three claves and will be baaed on a 
wage of Rs. 20. Weiecommendfor the last two claases assumed wages of 
Be. 125 and 150 respectively, and that the maximum half-monthly 
payment, which is at present Rs. 15, be raised to Rs. 30. The 
changes in the method of calculating assumed wages will produce » 
small enhancement in the general level of the scales, apart from the 
substantial mjhancementsarisiQg from the raising of both the minima 
and the proportion of wages payable to the poorer workmen; while 
the effect on workmen at the top of the scale will be marked. If 
out recommendations axe adopted the maxima for death and permanmit 
total disablement will be raised from Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 3,500 to 
Bb. 4,500 and Rs. 6,300 respectively, while all woriouen getting over 
Rs. 100 a month wffl receive oompensation for temport^ disablement 
at the rate of Rs. 60 a month. The otHupensation in the case of 
fatal aoddenta to muuns should not be (hase^jed ; and, as at pxcaeat), 
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oompeniatioi. .nr iiermarKiat total disablement to minors should be 
equivalent to 34 months' wages. Provision for an increase at the age 
of 15 years in riie rare of compensation to minors temporarily disable 
will no longer b>- i-‘iiuireil. and it is unnecessary to repeat m sections 
4(2) ' U Bii'Hit the Act maxima which are determined br 

Schedule IV. 

Waiting Period. 

Un ler the Act, as it stands at present, no compensation is given 
for the fix't ten dt’.'s i.f temporary disablement. This is an unusually 
long w^iitinc period, and numerous suggestions have been made that 
compensation s'nouH be given for part or the whole of it, either to those 
whose disabieinenr ks’-s tor more than 10 days or to those disabled for 
shorter periods ci to both. The argument against a reduction of the 
period for the I'eneiit ot those who are disabled for less than 10 days is 
that it would 1 ■‘-ult in a very large increase in the number of possible 
claims, in each of which the amount of compensation would he triflin g, 
The argument agaimt reducing the period for those who are disabled for 
longer periods than days (».e., for what is knovra as dating-back ”) 
is that it has led elsewhere to malingering, and some of those competent 
to judge fear that it ^ouldhave the same effect in India. This danger 
could be minimised by adopting a system of graduated dating-back, 
such as has been suggested by one or two witnesses, but if the wait¬ 
ing period is to be reduced, it is preferable that it should continue to 
be governed by a provision easily intelligible and simple in working. 
While the fact that, under our proposals, the most poorly paid workmen 
lecdve full wages when temporarily disabled necessitates caution, we 
think that, with the low standard of living prevalent in Indian industir 
and the consequently small resources of the Indian workman, the pre¬ 
sent period is unduly long. Following the advice of some of the most 
esqperienced wituesse'*. we recommend the reduction of the period from 
10 days to 7 in all cases. 

EzcepMoos. 

In respect of the conditions goveiiung the grant of compensa- 
rion, a considerable amount of criticism has been dnected against the 
ezceprions embodied in the second proviso to Section 3 (2) of the Act. 
These three exceptions operate to remove the liability of the employer 
to pay oompensarion when the accident is due to spedfio 3uisoonduct 
on the part of the workman, e.g., intoxication by drii^ or drugs, wilful 
disobedience to certain rules and orders and wilful removal of safety 
devices. In the case of a fatal accident, the hardship falls on those who 
had no responsilrility for the misconduct. This last a^ment cannot be 
pressed far, for a man’s family benefit fix>m his achievements and must 
ordinarily accept the consequence of his mistakes; but there are ad¬ 
ditional reasons for making the exceptions inapplicable to fatal aoddents. 
Where a vochman is hslfed, it is extimnely diffic^ for dependents to rdbut 
ev^tenoe tiut tiie aoddeot was caused by the decea^’s miseonduct. 
This is q[«Gia]lyfEas whrae the emplt^ei^s defence is that the worianan 
diaobsyed a eafoiy role, e.g., a rale against ekaning nuubmray in motkiia. 
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0: the exceptions, this is the one most commonly invoked, and there is 
reason to fear that this defence has resulted occasionally in the rejection 
of equitable claims, lloreover the withholding of compensation for fatal 
accidents which are covered bv the exceptions gives rise to great hardship 
to individuals and is not likely to have any appreciable educative effects 
on other workmen. We recommend that the exceptions should not 
apply in the case of fatal accidents. The case for abrogating the ex¬ 
ceptions in other classes of accidents is less strong, but having regard to 
the hardships which result, the majority of us consider that similar protec¬ 
tion should be extended fco workmen whose injuries involve the permanent 
l 0 '-> of 50 per cent or more of their earning capacity. Sir Victor Sassoon 
and Sir Alexander Mun‘av join in the recommendation that the Act 
should be amended to enable compensation to be claimed in all cases of 
fatal accidents, even though due to misconduct. They, however, do not 
consider that an employer should be held liable for a non-fatal accident 
that is directly attributable to intoxication, wilful disobedience or wilful 
removal or disregard of any safety device. In a case of death the de¬ 
pendents may experience difficulty in rebutting evidence that the accident 
was due to misconduct. In a non-fatal case, the injured workman is in 
a position to contest the evidence of his employer, on whom lies the onus 
of proof that the injury was actually due to specific misconduct. 

Industeial Diseases. 

The provisions relating to compensation for industrial disease 
have seldom been invoked, and the Government of India hare 
utilised the power to schedule further industrial diseases on only one 
occasion when they added Mercury poisoning or its sequelae This 
disease, however, was added, not because it was prevalent in India, 
but in order to meet the requirements of an International Convention, 
Whilst we do not think that the incidence of industrial diseases is high, 
they are probably more common than is generally realised and more 
varied than Schedule III of the Act would suggest. We have had brought 
to our notice some evidence of industrial dermatitis and chrome poisoning 
and we bdUeve that certain industrial diseases such as anthrax are to be 
mcft with and that only a proportion of these cases are ever seen by a medical 
officer. This is largely due to failure on the part of the worker either to 
seek medical treatment or to seek treatment icom a doctor experienced in 
diagnosing such diseases. It is probable abo that, under present condi* 
tions, industrial diseases are frequently unrecognised, and that others will be 
discovered when investigations are carried out. In these eizcumstances, we 
consider that the matter deserves more attention than it has hitherto receiv¬ 
ed. We have dealt elsewhere with industrial diseases gesierally, and 
recommended the method which Government should adopt in or^ to 
obtaiu further information concerning their incidence. In the meantime 
employees may be placed at a disadvantage if oertaia diseases are omit¬ 
ted, whilst employers may be involved in Ixtigation bamd on untrost- 
wo^y medical evidence, if wide additions are made to the existing 
Sehedule before necessary investigationd are made into the whole subject. 
We therefore recommend two additions to Sehedule XXX. These am 
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(a) poisoning bv benzene and its homologues or sequelae, and (6) chrome 
ulceration or its sequelae. For the purposes of the Schedule, the descrip¬ 
tions of the processes in which these conditions foight occur may be taken 
as {a) handling benzene or any of its homologues. or any process in the 
manufacture or involving the use thereof; and (6) any process involving 
the use of chromic acid or bichromate of amm onium potassium or sodium 
or their preparations. 

Tilth the exception of Sir Victor Sassoon and Sir Alexander 
Murray, we desire to point out that Section 3 (:f) of the Act which limits 
liability for non-scheduled diseases to those solely and directly attribut¬ 
able to a specific injuryis unduly stringent in its wording and we 
recommend the excision of the words in italics. 

Commissioners. 

TTe turn now to questions relating to administration and pro¬ 
cedure. we have already stated, the administration of the Act and 
the settlement of disputes under it devolves on Commissioners specially 
appointed by the local Governments. The type of officer selected for 
these appointments differs from province to p^o^^nce. In Bengal 
workmen’s compensation work for the whole Presidency has been en¬ 
trusted to a judicial officer who received a special training for the pmpose, 
and who. although he has still some other judicial work, is mainly occupied 
with workmen s compensation. In Bombay the Director of the Labour 
Office acts as TVorkmen's Compensation Commissioner for Bombay 
CSty and Island and for the leading industrial centres elsewhere, while 
certain judges act as Commissioners in the non-industrial districts. 
The effect of this arrangement is that the great bulk of the work is done by 
an officer who is an expert in labour matters and who is able to bring special 
knowledge to the subject and to devote special study to it. In Madras 
the position is somewhat similar, as the Commissioner of Labour acts as 
Workmen's Compensation Commissioner for the whole Presidency. 
In other provinces the work is generally done by selected judges or 
magistrates, some Governments showing a preference for judges and some 
for magistrates. If a magistrate is entrusted with the work, it is the 
District Magistrate who is appointed, except in rare cases in Jamshed¬ 
pur, where no such officer is stationed). Thus the present position is 
that, while there is no wLole-time Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
aioner in any province, nearly all the work in each of the three Presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras is entrusted to a single officer 
with special qualifications; elsewhere the responsibility rests on judicial 
and executive officers whose jurisdiction extends, as a rule, to a single 
district. 

Specialist Qffleecs. 

The administration of the Act by specialist offieeis has given 
general aarisfaotion, and wehaveno doubt that generally it is by far the 
Best me&odL The evidence indicates that the drkrict officers’ courts aze 
{niidemiaitoly equipped for dealing witii Workmen’s Compensation eiaixxa, 
tfiaiinejrpKQoednne is too often dilatory and that in some eases they are 
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imperfectiiy acquainted with the law and procedure. On the whole, 
magis trates, in spite of their less thorough legal training, probably find 
it easier than do most civil court judges to accommodate tiiemselves to the 
requirements of these posts, with tieir unusual combination of extra¬ 
judicial and judicial duties, and we received evidence of some value from 
magistrates who had experience as Commissioners in industrial centres. 
But the work demands specialist knowledge and a specialist outlook 
which is not very easy to acquire. Moreover when an executive or judicial 
officer has obtained experience, he is liable to be transferred to a district 
where he has small concern with the Act, and to be replaced by an ofEber 
who has little experience of the subject. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there should be demands from organisations closely concerned with 
the Act for the appointment of specialist Commissioners in all provinces. 

Administrative Anangemoits Becommended. 

The only objection to such a step arises from the immense area 
to be covered. In all districts, except the few that are of industrial 
importance, cases are uncommon and are likely to remain so for some 
time to come. An officer situated within the district, if he is willing 
to give some attention to the subject, should be more effective tlum a 
better-qualified Commissioner, who may be situated at a long distance 
and may be unable to visit the district to decide a case. We are not pr©" 
pared, ^erefore, to recommend the adoption of any absolute rule. But 
we consider it desirable that in every major province, there should 
be at least one officer who can be regarded as a specialist in the sub¬ 
ject. He need not be a whole-time officer, but continuity of tenure is 
important, and the appointment should not be linked with one in which 
tnoisfers are frequent. We suggest that he should be made Commis¬ 
sioner for the district or districts of chief industrial importance, and fox 
as many other districts as he can effectively cover. This should leave 
only the comparatively unimportant areas to less expert officers, who 
might be enabled to have the assistance of the specialist officer. We note 
that the Act does not contemplate more than one ofdcer exearcising 
jurisdiction in the same area. It seems to us that, apart from the 
general desirability cf having more than one officer capable of disposiag 
of a particular dispute, the appointmeut of an additional Gommissioner 
would have other advantages in some areas. For example, if additional 
Commissioners could be appointed, it would be possible to give a specialist 
Commissioner general responsibih^ for a wide area, with power to devolve 
work in outlyiug areas as occasion demanded. But whether this proves 
feasible or not, we are convinced of the desirabilitj' of entrusting the 
working of the Act, as far as possible, to specialist Commissioners. 

The litctsase ot Cbims. 

An additional arguixv‘ut in favour of a change in this diceotioa 
is afforded by the increase in the number of claims and disputes without 
any substantial addition to the classes of persons who are " workmen 
The following table gives the number of cases filed before Commisrionem 
from the inception of the Act to Iffie end of 1939, and also shows the 
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nuraber of claims returned paid by employers. Tlie latter figures 
represent only the piducipal branches of indu'-try affected by the Act 
and they aiP probably incomplete in otl^er minoi rcspect.s ; but they afforci 
a sufficiently accurate indication of the lale afu-hich claims have increas¬ 
ed. The recommendations we have made will tend further to increas^e 
these claims. 


' 1 

a 

Year. | 

re 

monhs) 

1923. 

1026. 

1027. 

1928. 

1929. 

« « 
III 

Procee^lings. 

106 

629 

874 

1.239 

1,299 

1,41& 

i’i 
1 ' 

Application® foi 
Registration. 

4S 

427 

610 

711 

906 

1.0C7 


Total 

154 

1.058 

1,484 

1.950 

2,205 

2,485 


Xo. of claims .. 

4.168 

11,371 

14,096 

15,216 

14,827 

18,865 

■a "a 

l| 

Rupees 

1.30,224 

6,44,120 

8,21,476 

11,11,234 

10.95,730 

12.60,164 


Knowledge of the Law. 

It is evident from these figures that Indian workmen and their 
dependants are only gradually coming to a realisation of their rights under 
the Act, and this process is still far from complete. That there are large 
numbers of workmen who do not receive compensation when it is due to 
them would be clear, even if other evidence were not available, from the 
low proportion of claims made on acconnt of disablement. The ratio of 
claims paid for permanent and temporary disablement to daims on account 
of death is much smaller than the ratio of non-fatal to fatal accidents even 
when due allowance is made for the effect of the waiting period in ex¬ 
cluding claims. It is possible that a number of claims are not pressed 
because the amounts are trifling, or because the workman has received 
other benefits, such as hospital care or medical treatment, or because of 
the difficulties in the way of securing payment; but there must be a con¬ 
siderable number of possible claims which are not put forward because of 
Ignorance of the law. We have given some consideration to possible re¬ 
medies for this state of affairs. We have commented elsewhere on the fact 
that in most cases little is done to acquaint workmen "with changes in the 
law made by the legislature for their express protection or benefit. 
When measures of any importance are paissed, steps to this end should be 
taken by local Governments, by the distribution of translations, ox pre 
ferably summaries in the vernacular, of the new previsions of the law, 
Althoughaknowledgeof the Workmen’s Compensation Act is spreading 
steadily in industrial areas, it would still be of service if pamphlets 
sUB^arismg its provisions were made readily available to workmen; 
ana if, as we hope, the Act is substantially amended, prompt steps should 
b® taken to diffuse information of the amended law to those who are 
iJpeeWly ooncmied. By such methods, and with more intense work cm 
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tLp ;jart of trade imionSs koowledge of the law, which evidently "being 
rapidly already, should become general amt mg voiinaenf 

Ignorance of Dependants. 

'We doubt, li^^wever, if the^e methods will be adec|iu-re in the cas>e 
: dependants and, having regard to the special difecultie^ m their way and 
to the great importance of ensuring that they do not loae the benefits of 
the Act through ignorance, their ease demands further examination. 
Al'^hough it is satisfactory to note that the proportion of claims paid to 
possible claims is higher in cases of death than in cases of either 
permanent or temporary disablement, there are still cases where compen¬ 
sation for a fatal accident should be and is not claimed: and it is 
our opinion that, unless steps are taken to give some assistance to depend¬ 
ants in the matter, it will be long before they are able, as a class, to take 
full advantage of the Act. In many cases they live hundreds of miles 
from the industrial areas, and too often they communicate only at long 
intervals with the workman whose dependants they are; on occasions 
they must be ignorant of his whereabouts, and they may not hear of his 
death until some time has elapsed. In most cases, moreover, the 
dependants with the best claim are women and children. The spread of a 
knowledge of the law in industrial areas should not be difficult and is, 
to some extent, inevitable, but a loi^ time must lapse before that know¬ 
ledge can be generally diffused in the countless distant villages where, 
so many dependants live. 

Procedure in Fatal Accidents. 

Alter examining various alternative suggestions made to us 
in this connection, we consider that the best method of overcoming the 
difficulties would be to ensure that notices of fatal accidents are given to 
the Commissioner. The employer should be required to send with the 
notice, either the amount of compensation due (and the particulars neces¬ 
sary to enable the Commissioner to check that amount) or a statement 
disclaiming liability, with the grounds on which compensation is withheld. 
The notice should be compulsory in the case of all Ltal accidents occur¬ 
ring to employees w'hile ^ey are on the employer^ premises or while 
they are on duty elsewhere. A notice trill thus Ije required in some 
cases in which the accident has not arisen in or out ol employment; in 
such cases it will be for the employer, in forwarding the notice, to set out 
dearly the circumstances whidi relieve him from liability. On receipt 
of a notice accompanying compensation, the Commisrioner would take 
steps to distribute the amount; on receipt of a notice disclaiming liabi¬ 
lity, it would be the duty of the Commissioner to satisfy himself that 
the grounds for such disclaimer were adequate. li he was not so satis¬ 
fied, he might either caH upon the employer to show caufse why he diould 
not be ordered to deposit compensation, or ascertain the whereabonts 
of the dependants and inform them that it was open to them to prosecute 
a claim. If he took the fonner step, it would not, of course, prevent him 
so iidorming the dependants at any stage; nor would such proceeding 
act as a bar to any subsequent claims by a dependant. We do not tihini: 
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that laeliinuiarj' proceedings of the kind suggested (which have an ana¬ 
log v in other classes of cases) should impair the confidence of any party 
uo^the impartiality of the Commissioner in any subsequent contested 
proceedinss between the employer and the dependants; but if the sugges¬ 
tion we have made earlier of appointing additioMl Commissioners is adopt¬ 
ed, another tribunal would be available to which subsequent pioceedn^ 
could be transferred if necessary. It should be added, however, that if the 
Act is extended to any large extent to unorganised branches of industry, 
there may be difficulty in enforcing these provisions in such branches. In 
the case of fatal accidents to seamen on the high seas, shipping masters 
should transmit to the Commissioner concerned copies of the report 
made to them under the Merchant Shipping Act. 

It is also possible, and in our opinion desirable, to introduce simpli¬ 
fications in procedure which will benefit dependants and others claiming 
compensation without preiudicing employers. As the Act stands at 
present, a dependant claiming compensation must approach the employer 
first and endeavour to secure agreement with him. But, as the 
Government of India have pointed out. the employer is obliged to pay 
the compensation to the Commisaoner, and the dependant cannot 
make any binding agreement with the employer. We agree, therefore, 
that it should not be necessary for the dependant to approach the 
employer, i.c., that in fatal accidents the claim may be preferred at 
once to the Commi&sioner. 

Notice (A Accidents. 

Further, the provisions regarding notice are unduly stringent in 
their terms. We think it a wise provision that notices must be written 
but in other directions some relaxation is desirable. It is true that 
the Commissioner has wide powers to dispense with the necef.sity of 
a notice; but there are a number of cases in which no notice is really 
necessary and some of these might be specified in the Act. Thus notices 
should be declared to be unnecessary in fatal accidents, if the accident 
occurs on the empbyer's premises and the workman dies on any pre¬ 
mises of the employer or at the place where he was resident at the time 
of the accident (without having left the vicinity). Further, it should be 
definitely specified that, in all cases, want of notice or a defect in a 
notice should not bar proceedings if the employer is proved to have 
had knowledge of the accident from any other soirrce at or about the 
time it occurred. These exceptions should not be regarded as substi¬ 
tutes for the general power of making exceptions vested in the 
Commishiuner, which should remain as at present. We understand 
that, when the rules of procedure were originally drawn up, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India contemplated the possibility of requiring certain 
employers to maintain books for notices of accidents similar to those 
prescribed for certain establishments in Great Britmn; but they 
came to the concludon that the Act did not empower them to act 
in this manner. We recommend that local Governments be authoris¬ 
ed by law to require the maintenance of such books by any classes 
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of employer*!. Notice books, if effectively maintainerl, are of 
TO both employers and workmen ; and. in spite of the illiteracy of 
Indian workmen, books might be utilised in some branches of industry- 

Funeral Expenses. 

Oiu’ attenaiion has been drawn to the fact that the provisions 
relating to the payment of funeral expen:ses of deceased workmen 
are unsatisfactory. Until 1929 the Oomtnis&ioner had discretion to 
deduct from the compensation payable to the dependants the actual 
funeral expenses of the workman up to a maximum of Es. 50. During 
me passage through the legislature of the amending bill of i92S; a 
change was introduced with the result that the employer can now make 
to any person by whom the funeral expenses are to be or have been 
incurred a payment of not more than Es. 50 for such expenses and 
deduct that payment from the compensation. We understand that the 
object of the alteration was to encourage the employer to make advances 
fur funeral expenses by giving him the certainty that such advances 
would be deducted from the compensation. But the Commissioner 
cannot question the suitability of the amount paid, nor is he entitled 
to satisfy himself that the whole amount has been spent on the funeral. 
This is capable of abuse, and in three cases brought to our notice from 
Bengal, the employer reported that he had paid the maximum sum to 
his own sardar for fune^ expenses; in one of these cases the total 
compensation payable was only Es. 360. We are in sympathy with the 
aim of the amendment made, but recommend that it should he attained 
by preventing the funeral expenses from being deducted from the com* 
pensation which has to be deposited, and providing instead that, on 
the depc^it of the compensation, the Commissioner shall deduct the 
actual cost of the workman’s funeral expense^ up to the prcbcribed 
limit and pay them to the person who has incuired them. We consider 
that for such expenses Es. 30 is too high a limit and recommeuvl the 
substitution of Es. 25. 

Minor Points of Procedure* 

We desire to add our views on a number of points of minor 
importance mainly relating to procedure. 

(?) The provisions of the Act in respect of proceetlings against 
contractors have been shown to be defective in one respect. There ^ 
little evidence to show that the defect has much practical effect, but it 
would be an improvement if sub-section 12 (2) were amended so as 
to enable a principal to recover compensation from any person from 
whom the workman could have recovered compensation. 

(ii) In cases where compensation is required to be deposited with 
the Commissioner, and the amount deposited is less than the amount due 
under the Act, the Ctonimissioner should have the power to require a 
farther deposit to be made. 

(Hi) It is apparently doubtful H the (k>mmissioner can withhold 
the payment of compensation deposited with him, or suspend the <^rar 
tion of an order directing the employer to pay compensation, pending aa 



ipYealto High Court. The Govemmeiit of India hive ther»»lure 
fcuggtf-teu giving the Commibsioiier and the High Court the necessary 
rover- to prevent the dibbuibenient of money vhich may be found 
ultimateiv not to be due to the recipients. Thi-, suggestion ha^ met 
vith : ] proval from many of those consulted ; but appreheubion ha^ 
been < ::pre-sed that the amendment might inflict great hardship on de¬ 
pendants and others owing to the long lime frequently necessary for the 
decision of an appeal. "Weseero satisfactory way of eliminating this 
ritk: V‘ut it would be po‘^sible to minimise it by requiring employers who 
apply for the withholding of the compensation to deposit a substantial 
amount wdth the Commissioner, e.g., Es. 100 or some fraction of the 
comp»m'‘ation. which, if the necessary order was passed, would be treated 
a? d and distributed for purposes of maintenance to the dependants. 
As e matter of fact, appeals are only possible if a substantial question of 
law is involved, and their importance to the employer lies, in many cases, 
not in the sum at stake but iu the question at issue. 

(iv) We think that the Act should make it possible to impose a fine 
for failure to furnish any return required by it. A similar penalty should 
be prescribed for failure to comply with the provisions relating to fur¬ 
nishing notices of fatal accidents, etc., which w’e have recommended 
above, if these recommendations are adopted. 

{v) The provisions in section 5 of the Act for the calculation of 
wages give some diflSiculty in application to cases where the workman has 
been engaged for a yevy short period before the accident, c.jr., less than a 
month. A clause to obviate the difl&culty was included in the amending 
bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly in 1928; but it was eliminated 
before the bill was passed because there w’ere doubts as to its equity and 
it was desired to avoid making any amendments of a controversial charac¬ 
ter at that time. ^ The clause is based on principles adopted elsewhere, 
and we consider it suitable for adoption. 

Employers’ Liability. 

Before concluding this chapter we deal with a question which, 
while not strictly a matter affecting workmen s compensation legislation, 
is connected with it. Persons injured by accident may have a remedy 
by a suit for damages against their employer in the civil court, and 
it is suggested that the law there applicable is inequitable because 
two defences may be evoked by the employer to defeat claims 
which he should justly be called upon to meet. One is the defence of 
common employment by which an employer can plead that an acci¬ 
dent w-as due to the default of a fellow-workman, and the other is the 
defence of “■ assumed risk by which an employer is not liable for injury 
caused to workmen through the ordinary risks of employment, and a work¬ 
man is presumed to have assumed risks which were apparent when he enter¬ 
ed upon hm occupation. When the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was first mtiroduced,it had, in addition to the provisions for workmen’s 
compensation, elau^ designed to abrc^ate tiiese defences in certain 
cases ; but the Joint Select Cmnmittee of the Legislature deleted the 
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claa**’'" ill question, apparently because they were not satisfied th>^t 
the doctrines to which we have referred, which were derived from the 
Bliti^h common law, would be accepted by Indian i-omcts. Tht-v o'-- 
served at the same time that, if the doctrines in question were so accepted 
and were regarded as inequitable, they should be removed for all worhnen 
and not for the limited classes to which the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill was to apply. Those who now advocate legislation have produced 
little evidence to show that the existing position gives ri'se to harddiip: 
but it is possible that suits are not pursued because of the admitted 
ambiguity of the law and, as the defences in question are in our view 
inequitable, there is need for ensuring that they cannot be invoked. 
It should be remembered that ordinarily the workman receivingmore than 
Bs. 300 does not come under the Workmen's Compensation Act. and 
his only remedy is in the civil court; if our recommendations are 
adopted, the monetary limit will be applicable to all workmen. The 
majority of us consider, therefore, that a measure for this purpose should 
now be enacted, and that it might follow the lines of the clauses deleted in 
1923, but should, of course, be applicable to all workmen. Sir Victor 
Sassoon and Sir Alexander Murray point out that the Joint Select 
Committee likewise expressed the opinion that it was on the whole 
wiser to restrict the scope of the Bill to workmen’s compensation and to 
avoid anticipating a difficulty which might not arise. They adhere to 
this view and are not aware that there has been any change since 1923 to 
justify legislation of the type suggested. They consider that the sub- 
stantml increases in the scales of compensation and the wide extension 
of the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, now recommended, 
not only reduce any need there may be for such legislation but also form 
the correct line of advance in social legislation of this kind. 
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Employers’ Associatious. 

Collective bargaining in India is a development of recent years. 
Asbociation^ of merchants in the form of Chambers of Commerce had 
loiifi: been in existence tjo deal 'Viith matters of common interest in the 
field of trade and commerce. During the second half of the last century 
the introduction of organised industry led to the formation of as^ocia- 
tion«j to becuce united action for the encouragement of different industries. 
With a view to the promotion and protection of the interests of members, 
thete associations took an active part in the discussion of legislative 
proposals and other matters of common policy affecting industry. They 
were thus able to make representations and to take common action 
concerning the interests of members as a whole, including social and 
labour legislation, but they had no power to interfere in matters pertain¬ 
ing to the internal working of individual concerns. In this period the 
important exception to this general rule was in the jute industry 
where for nearly 50 years, it has been the practice for the association 
to regulate working hours in the factories of its members with a view 
to meeting variations in the supply and demand of the product. 
With the introduction of new and the expansion of existing indus- 
trieb, competition for trained labour increased. The efforts of in¬ 
dividual employers to attract new workers took different forms, for 
example, higher wages, improved housing accommodation, provision 
of water supplies and similar amenities. These improvements, however, 
were almost wholly due to the initiative of individual employers, and 
it uat> not until the period of unrest created by war conditions that em¬ 
ployers found it advisable to act together in labour matters. In 1918 
the Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association, on the curtailment 
of working time owing to war conditions, made a recommendation which 
was adopted l>y its members for the payment of hhoralci (f.e., an allowance) 
to their employees in respect of the enforced short-time working. In 
1920 the Committee of the Bombay Jlillowners' Association made a 
recommendation, which also was adopted by its members, for the in¬ 
troduction of a 10 hour working day before it was enacted by legislation. 
Since then associations of employers have been compelled to devote 
considerable attention to the demands of employees for improved working 
dconditions. This period coincidcb with the beginnings of trade unions 
m India, and the growth of trade unionism may be said to have been one 
of the factors in bringing home to associations of employers the 
need for common action, not only as regards working time and output, 
but cdso in respect of wages and other matters affecting the lives of their 
workers. Meanwhile the influence of employers’ associations on the 
Legislatures grew, as in course of time representatives were first nominated 
and then mainly elected to them. There are now 8 representatives 
of commeroial and industrial Chambers or Associations in the Central 
Legi^tuxe and over 60 in the provincial Councils. The evidence we 
received from employers’ associations satisfied us that they .contain 
many who are capable of doing much to solve the labour probleme 
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Trith which industries are confronted. In our opinion it would be well 
if every organisation set up a special conunittee for the purpose of 
giving contmuous consideration to the inoprovement of the well-being 
and the e£6icienoy of the workers in the establishments controlled by 
its members. 

Beginnings of Lahoor TTnions. 

On the labour side, trade unions in India have a short history. 
Attempts were made as early as the “ eighties ” to organise the mill- 
hands of Bombay in support of proposals for labour legislation, and a 
SEllhands’Association was formed. But this did not survive and, prior 
to the war, organisation scarcely extended beyond the better paid railway 
employees and some classes of Government servants. The two or three 
years following the close of the war saw the formation of a large number 
of organisations, owing their oridn mainly to the grave economic difS.- 
culties of indu^ial labour. The leading industries were yielding 
phenomenal profits, but wages lagged behind prices, and labour, so far 
from participating in the unprecedented prosperity, often found condi¬ 
tions harder than before. The world-wide uprising of labour con¬ 
sciousness extended to India, where for the first time the mass of 
industrial workers awoke to their disabilities, particularly in the 
matter of wages and hours and to the possibility of combination. 
The efiect of this surge was enhanced by political turmoil which added 
to the prevailing feeling of unrest and assisted to provide willing 
leaders of a trade union movement. The influence of nationalist 
politics on the movement had mixed results. It added intensity, bu 
it also tended to increase bitterness and to introduce in the mbtds of 
many employers a hostile bias against the movement. This, in its torn, 
tended to obscure the justice of many of the demands made and the 
fact that the mov^ent was based on genuine and pressing needs. 

The Outsider ” Contzovacsy. 

During this period, controversy was largely occupied with the 
question of the outsider, i.e., the labour leader <hawn from outside the 
ranks of labour, hhnployets frequently announced their readmess to- 
treat with unions led by their own workmen, but refused to recognise 
any ontsidecs. This chum had some support in the attitude of Govern¬ 
ment prior to 1920 towards u3Diote of their own servants; but the official 
petition had been defined with a view to the pre-war organisations which 
catered mainly for the upper ranks of Govemment service, and in 1920 
the Govenun^t of India cosioeded the principle of-the right to employ 
outtidem In many eases the objectimi to outsiders was in essence 
objection to particular individuals, dismissed em|doye6s ap politi¬ 
cians. At a later date the l^ralative recognition of the right of roistered 
unions to emph^ such poisons and to inohidn them in thtir executive, 
did much to dirnmiBb these objections. Ccnttrovei^ between employers 
and trade unions, thoo^ it has not conetuded on this question, has tended 
latterly to beccane cmttxed onanothernutter-.iiBmety^ttliatcdreciCgnition. 
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Legal Position. 

At .tn earir stag<'. the movement was threatened with the penal¬ 
ties to which, in the absence of a protecting statute, certain trade union 
aotivities are exposed under English common kw. Following a suit 
.i_<iinst the leaders oi the Madras Labour Union in 19:10, the Legiolative 
A'sembly in 1921 adopted a resolution in favour of legislation for the 
rtaisration and protection of trade unions. Five years were to elapse 
^jefoie a law was passed, but although we consider that development 
would have been more rapid had trade unionism received earlier legislative 
recognition, no anempt was made by employers in the interval to lake 
".vantage ot the legal position. 

Cohesion. 

Thia period was one of growth and consolidation. With the 
passiuif of the economic stress and of the acute political turmoil of 191&-21, 
many nd hoc unions disappeared and some leaders lo^t interest; but there 
remained a number of genuine organisations, and these grew steadily in 
numbers and quality, in spite of local checks and universal handicaps. 
The strengthening of individual unions was accompanied by an increasing 
cohesion in the movemmit as a whole. The foundation in 1920 of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress marked the first recognition of the common 
interests of labour throughout the country. It has held annnal sessions in 
various centres, and has serced as a meeting place for those most actively 
engaged in trade unionism, as a platform for the enunciation of labour 
policy and as a link between trade unionism in India and in Europe. 
The participation of trade union leaders in International Labour Con- 
terences and other international meetings gave the movement encourage¬ 
ment and greater imity, while the inclusion in the Assembly and Councils 
after the ll^forms of a few nominated labour representatives assisted by 
giving it further cohesion. 

The Trade Unions Act 

An important stage was reached wihh the passing of the Indian 
Trade Unions Act in 1926. This Act differs from Bxiti^ and Dominion 
Legislation on the subject mainly in the fact that the appiicatioa of its 
provisions is confined to those unions which seek registration under it. 
Registered unions incur certain obligations; the most important of these 
axe the requirement to fumi^ audited accounts and the necessity of 
includingintheezecutiveamajorityof actual workers. At the same time 
registration confers on trade unioi^ and Iheir members a measure of 
inmiunily from civil suits and criminal prosecutions; the provisions in 
this respect follow approximately the recommendations of the Royal C!om- 
mission xm Trade Diqmtes and Trade Oombinaiarais that sat in England 
in 1905. We shall return tosomeoftheprovisicnis of the Act in our 
zecommendataons, but would zomaik here that the stimulus given by the 
Act to taade unionism resulted, not so much ficom any rights or lialnlitieB 
that it eraated. asfirom the enhanced status given by the reoognitian of 
trade mdout in the steiote book. Beggstered unions in partionlaT hate 
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gained in tie eyes of the public and of employers, and even imre?.s:-rsi 
unions have benelited firom the greater conMeuce given to rhe movement 
as a ■whole. Up to the end of 3929, 87 unions were registered, wi*-!: 
183.U00 members: these are a minority of the existhia imions. Im: in- 
ci ide the majority oi the vigorous organisations. 

Bitemal DifSicuIties. 

In recent years trade unionism has bad to face iuteroal difficult¬ 
ies. For some time efforts have been made by pommunists in Tndln and. 
from beyond its border to capture the movement. These m“t ■with then 
greatest success in Bombay m 1928. The absence of any strong organi- 
^tion among the cotton mill workers and a realisation of their weak¬ 
ness. combined with the encouragement given by the result of a pro¬ 
longed strike, enabled a few of the communist leaders, by an intense effort 
■^0 capture the imagination of the workers and eventuallv to sweep over 
50,000 of them into a communist organisation. One effect of these strikes, 
and particularly the Iwt disastrous strike, has been to render difficult the 
development of effective trade union organisation during th^ nAyt fe^' 
years. The workers, discouraged and depressed, are divided mid manv 
of them are still imbued ■with conomunist belieffi and ideals. Thayi 
ois stand in the way of the creation of an effective orgsnisatioa with 
which the employers’ association can negotiate. Until this obstacle 
is removed, better understanding and relationship ■with the workpeople 
is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, of atfcaininent. At the aama 
period renewed political excitement throughout the country led to the 
appearance of leaders whose interests were mainly political. The diver¬ 
gence of'vie^ws among the leaders had been inor^siagly apparent in the 
AU-lndia Trade Union Congress and this culminated in a split at the 
end of 1929. Dissensions regarding communism led to the secession of 
the majoiitfy of the unions under their more espeiienced and responsible 
leaders and the formation by them of the AU-Bidia Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion. The position of the trade union movemmit as a whole is still 
nnstahle, and much will depend on its course of development in the next 
few years. 

l^es (d Unions. 

A four assessment of tiie atrmigth of the movement at the present 
time is difficult, mainly because unions vary so greatly in f^rm and 
character. This ■will be best malised from a hri^ review of the mam 
types. At the bottom of the scale come those unions ” which represent 
littie or nothing m<»e than the one or two men {generally drawn fr o m the 
professional d^es) who fill the leading offices. A few such iminna can 
fairly be described as hav^ had their main evidence of reality in 
notepaperheadii]^. Theobjectistogiveaplatfarm and a omwa to the 
lead^. The membrns, if not imaginary, are convened on the rare 
oooasioQs when the endarsement of some resolution is required. Thia 
type of valneleBs growth, which is more chaiaotedstic of Bengal than 
(ff other provinces and is becoming rate ema there, was gtimidw t ed 
by the belief tiiat it ■would astist the leadets to eectue nomination in 
the khour inteieeb to local coondlB or inteznational labour conferencee. 
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ZiO 

On a higher level come vrhat may be described as the ad hoe tmions, i.e., 
organisations designed to secure some definite and immediate object. 
These, though they may be organised by independent persons, have 
their origin in the genuine need of the vorkers. The most common form 
is the strike committee, formed to carry on a^^trike and sometimes charged 
■with the responsibility of formulating demands after the strike has 
begun. With the end* of the dispute, particularly if the workers are 
unsuccessful, the “union’* either disappears or enters a state of suspend¬ 
ed animaticm, from which it may be revived by a subsequent dispute. 
Unions of this type are frequently able to claim a very large memboship 
for the time being, and they can be of distinct service to their members. 
But they do littie in the way of educating their membership in trade 
nnionism and may even create obstacles in the way of genuine trade 
unions. The majority of labour unions are now permanent and regular 
orgamsations. Transport is perhaps the best oiganised section of in¬ 
dustry ; the railway workers and seamen support a number of live unions, 
and dock workers have generally some organisation. Combination is fairly 
general among Gkivemment employees; the stronger unions here aremainfy 
those constituted of persons outeide the ranks of labour, but there ate 
unions of some strength within these ranks. Printers, with their educa¬ 
tional advantages and more settled conditions, find the formation of unions 
easy, but hitherto these have not proved very effective, being strongest 
in Government presses and weakest where the need is greatest. On the 
whole, the textile workers have been slow to organise. Up to 1926 there 
was no effective organisation of the cotton mill workers in Bombay, and 
even now very few of the jute mill workers in Bengal can be regarded 
as regularly organised. In Madras, on the other hand, the cotton mills, 
where organisation began, have remained as a focus of trade union acti¬ 
vity. In Ahmedabad, the workers, excluding the Musalman weavers, 
are organised in a group of craft unions which, participating in a common 
central federation, have a strength and cohesion probably greater thaw 
those of any other labour unions. This may have some connection 
with the survival, until a comparatively late date, of a strong 
guild tradition in Ahmedabad. This lateral method of organisation 
is cr*mparatively rare in India, where the tendency has been to organise 
vertics^y, i.e., by industrial establishments. Even where more thaw 
one union is formed in the same industry and the same centre, the division 
is genertdly by factories and not by occupations. Mining workers are 
poorly oiganised in every field, and in the plantations genuine otganisa- 
tion on the labour aide is quite unknown. Measured ger^pMcally, 
trade unionism is strongest in Bombay Presidency, and weakest (having 
regard to the potentialities) in Ben^ 

Numetical Sfrengtii. 

As the foxegcung remarks indicate, an accurate numerical esti¬ 
mate of the strength of trade unionism is almost impossible. In 
Bombay the Labour Office recorded tiie existence of 98 unione nTwimmg 
ISO^MM) memhexB in Sqitember 1930, hut this includes scane uniona 
which do not cater for industrial woi^ms. Ear the rest , of India no 
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complete record is available, but the numbers in the aggregate are pro- 
bably about equal to those of Bombay. At the end of 1929, 87 unions 
^]a.iTniiig 183,000 members had been registered under the Trade 
Unions Act; of these 38 with 90,000 members were registered m 
Bombay Pr^idency. The All-India Trade Union Congress had 
afl&liat^ to it in December 1929, 51 unions claiming 190,436 
members; but this included one large union whose figures were 
questionable. Membership is everywhere loosely defined, and many 
unions retain on their books members who have long ceased to pay subs¬ 
criptions. At least one union has been formed which claimed no subb- 
cription from its members. 

Internal Difficulties. 

From this necessarily brief survey of recent and contemporary 
history we turn to questions of future policy and development. Here it is 
wise to recognise at the outset the difficulties which confront those who 
are endeavouring to build up the movement. To a large extent the 
obstacles to development are internal rather than external—^they come 
from labour itself. In the first place, the migratory character of the bulk 
of Indian labour presents a serious obstacle. Those who are frequently 
leaving an mdustrial centre, even for short spells, and are frequently 
changmg their employer, are less inclined than more permanent workers 
to maintam a constant interest in any organisation. Further, the fact 
that so many workers look forward to a proximate or ultimate escape 
from industay tends to dbninish their enthusiasm for efforts to ameho- 
late their conditions and to enhance their readiness to tolerate disabi¬ 
lities. The present conditions of mdustrial life in India are not con¬ 
ducive to the unflagging endeavour which proved so necessary in the 
West for the maintenance of trade unions: those whose wages and 
leisure are barely adequate for sustained work in the factory are not 
likely to find energy or leisure for acthity outside it. It is not difficult 
to trace a correlation between the strength of the movement in parti¬ 
cular centres and industries and the degree of permanence and regularicy 
which characterises the labour force. Another serious handicap is the 
poverty of the average worker, to whom even a small subscription can 
be an appreciable burden, particularly when he is already encumbered 
by debt. Except in times of great stress, few unions can secure ade¬ 
quate funds wi&out external assistance. An additional obstacle arises 
from the divisions which run across the lines on which trade uaiouibin 
must develop. Difference of language and race are separating factors, 
and to these is frequently added the active opposition of the jobbers, 
or their equivalent, to anything resembling a horizontal organisation. 

Fundamental Defioienoies. 

But there are even more fundamental difficulties. Trade 
unionism, to be fully effective, demands two things: a democratic 
spirit and education. The democratic ideal has still to be developed 
in the Indian worker, and the lack of education is the moat serious ob¬ 
stacle of all. The latter difficulty does not arise merely or even mainly 
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from illiteracy. We do not confuse literacy ivitli education; the strength 
of trade unionism in the transport industries is partly due to the eduoa* 
tdon 'which 'travel gives. Where the lack of education makes itself 
most ^trongly felt is in the reluctance to take a long ■view. Even if 
he were better off than he is, the Indian workman would not be easily 
persuaded to spend money which promised no obvious and immediate 
return. Pew trade unions can afiord to conduct benevolent work, and 
the majority find it hard 'to convince the worker 'that a subscription is 
worth while, except when a dispute is imminent or in progress. 

Need for Development 

It may be uiged that a movement which supers from so many 
handicaps, which demands qualities at present so rare among Xudian 
workmen and which is admittedly exotic in origin, is ill-suited to 
Indian needs and that the whole development of trade unions is a move in 
■the 'wrong direction. As regards the foreign character of the move¬ 
ment, we would observe that modem industrialism is itself a Western 
impoi^tion. The difficulties which it creates for labour in India aie 
BiTnilftr to the difficulties which it has created elsewhere, and there is no 
evidence of any alternative remedy that is likely to prove effective. 
Everything that we have seen in India has forced upon us the conviction 
that the need of organisation among Indian workmen is great, and 
that, unless industry and the State devdiop along entirdy different 
lines from those at present followed, nothing but a strong trad* 
union movement will give the Indian workman adequate protection. 
Legislation can act as a palliative and prevent the graver abuses, but 
there are strict limita'tions to the power of Government and the public 
to protect workmen who are unable to protect themselves. Labour 
laws, indeed, find one of their most effective sanctions in the support 
of organised unions. Other forms of organisation, such as works counrals 
and works committees, serve a useful purpose when employers ar« 
well disposed, but they cannot be a substitute for trade unionism. 
Machinery such as industrial tribunals and conciliation boards can assist 
labour, but its operation is seriously hampered without organisation. 
It is in the power to combine that labour has the only effective safeguard 
a^inst exploitation .md the only lasting security against inhumane 
conditaons. Nor is labour the only party ^t will beneffit from a sound 
development of the trade union movement. Empbyers and the publi* 
genersffiy should welcome its growth. It would he foolish to pretend 
&at in present conditions particular empbyers in particular centres can¬ 
not gain sn suivantsge by thwarting and repressing attempts to organise, 
and an employers are bound to find, on occsision, that the organisation 
of thw men li^ts th^ power. But whilstthe advantages to be gained 
from repression sure temporary and precarious, those that accrue ficom 
healthy oigauisation are lasting. Further, some form of orgsmisation is 
inevitable, since the need is acute smd is ^und to evoke a response. If 
that za^see does not take the form of a properly orgsmised trs^e umon 
movement, it may aasnme a more dstngerous form. Some employee 
have already suSeved severely from the lack of responnble trade unioai 
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of their workers, and this type of sujBEering extends to the community as 
a whole. 

Necessity ol Encomagemeat 

The importance of developing healthy trade unions is denied 
by practically none. Gfovernment has declared its policy to be one of 
encouragement, and a great majority of employers appearing before us 
avowed a similar aim. While a minority of employers are frankly 
opposed to trade unions, we have been struck by the considerable measure 
of unanimity on this point on the part of responsible employers* organisa¬ 
tions and Individuals, including officials in charge of Government estab¬ 
lishments. Some employers are genuinely puzzled as to the methods 
by which they can attain the aim in view. But in many cases we found 
it difficult to ascertain what active steps had been taken to encourage 
the growth of healthy trade unionism, whilst the attitude of some em¬ 
ployers in their dealings with trade unions was singularly ill-calculated to 
secure that end, We would urge that the repression of trade unions 
because of unhealthy tendencies is unlikely to produce a healthy growth, 
A movement which is facing so many difficulties cannot be expected to 
begin at the stage achieved in other countiies through long experience and 
after many vicissitudes. Responsibility can only be developed by power 
and by experience. If relationships and co-operation are to be withheld 
until individua’ unions, or the movement generally, attain vigorous 
health, that stage is likely to be long deferred. 

Controversy regarding Becx^tion. 

This brings us again to the question of recognition of trade 
unions by employers. This has become the acid test, and controversy 
over this question is fairly general. The expression owes its origin, so 
tar as India is concerned, to the relations of Government with its servants. 
Until comparatively recent times. Government servants were prohibited 
from submitting collective memorials and petitions. When conceded, 
this right was granted only to combinations which conformed with certain 
rules. These are known as the Recognition Rules, and unions which 
accept them are then ordinarily grant^ formal “ recognition ” and are 
able to conduct negotiations with Government on behalf of their members. 
Private employers have tended to adopt similar methods, but there 
appears to be some confusion, both among them and among some heads 
of Government departments, as to the meaning and implications of the 
term. Some seem to think that ‘‘ recognition *’ means that the employer 
recognises the right of the union to apeak on behalf of aU his workmen, 
or at any rate all the class for which the union caters. Influenced in 
some cases by this misconception and in othesrs, we fear, by a desire to 
prevent the union from gaining in strength, recognition has frequently 
been withheld on the ground that the union embraces only a minority 
of the class concerned. Other reasons ^ven for refusing recognition 
are the prior ecdstenceof another union, the refusal of the union to 
diapen^ with the services of a particular official, the inclusion of out- 
aiders in the executive, and the failure of the union to register under the 
Tiade Unions Act. 
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Implicatioiis of Becognition. 

In our view recognition should mean that the employer re¬ 
cognises the right of the union to n^otiate with him in respect of matters 
affecting either the common or the indi\ddual interests of its members. 
The employer, while he should consider proposals advanced by a union 
which are applicable to his employees as a whole, need not recognise the 
claim of the union to speak for any who are not members of it, and must 
be prepared to consider the interests of the unorganised workers. It 
is not, of course, intended to suggest that the recognition of a union pre¬ 
cludes individual member^ of it from direct contact with their employ¬ 
er*-. At the same time we are not pleading for a formality. Recogni¬ 
tion in the letter must be followed by recognition in the spirit, by a Tidi¬ 
ness to dicnuss sympathetically points put forward by the union, by 
accessibility to its ofl8.cerb and by willingness to let them have credit 
where cre^t is due. The Government manager or agent who, in 
remedying grievances to which a union has drawn attention, is at 
pain** to make it evident that the union has had nothing to do with 
the result, or who keeps the union officials at arm*s length by insist¬ 
ing on written communications in every case, is stultifying the 
action of Gk)veniment in according recognition. The employer who 
discriminates in the matter of promotion against union men, or in any 
other way tries to weaken the influence of She union he has recognised, 
is in no way better than the employer who denies recognition outright, 
and is as little likely to advance the cause of peace. These consider¬ 
ations, apart from any others, make it impossible for us to endorse the 
proposal, advanced by several labour sympathiseis, that recognition 
should be obligatory in certain cases. It was suggested, for example, 
that an employer should be compelled to recognise a roistered union 
of his men. Recognition may mean much, but it may mean nothing. 
No law can secure that genuine and full recognition which we desire 
to see. 

Recognition of Weak Unions. 

We have referred to the prevalent idea that recognition should 
depend on the strength of the union. There is a sense in which it may, 
for a really strong union is in a position to enforce recognition. The 
vigorous union with a genuine grievance can insist on being heard, and 
even recognition rules carefully framed by official secretariats may prove 
futile when a big railway strike is threatened. But we are anxious to 
see recognition based on reason and not on force, and the fact that a 
union consists of only a minority of employees is no adequate reason 
for withholding recognition. Similarly the existence of two or more 
rival unions is not in itself a sufficient ground for refusing to recognise 
any or all of them. The combination of all employees with common 
interests in a single union is eminently desirable in their own interests, 
but this is a matter for them and not for the employer. 

Ontsidecs and Recognition. 

The endeavour to dictate to unions on the subject of their 
cffioem or leaders is equafly short-sighted and unwise. We have referred 
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to tie great difBoulties confrontiiig tie movement, whioh make the em- 
ploym^t of a proportion of ontsiders inevitable. In some cases viotim- 
Lition, and more frequently the fear of it, gives an additional value 
to lie outsider. The claim to be allowed to deal only with “ one’s own 
T ffgn ” is frequently little more than an endeavour to secure the 
case of the men diall be presented by p»sons who are not likely to prove 
assertive. In every country much of the active work of trade TiTiinriii 
particularly in their relations with employers, is carried on by persons 
whose livelihood does not depend on the employers’ will. TVe recognise, 
as do outsiders themselves, the weaknesses of the position of persons 
who have no direct esperience of industry. But this again is mainly a 
question for the unions themselves, and we shall deal with it in that 
connection. As we have already indicated, the objections to outsiders 
are steadily diminishing, and there is every hope that the unreasonable 
attitude adopted by a number of employers a few years ago will soon be 
unknown. There is, however, still a disposition in some quarters to 
object to particular outsiders, and especially ea:-employees and 
politicians. The dismissed employee, whose energy is whetted mcae by a 
sense of his own grievances than by a desire for the welfare of others, 
can be a severe trial to the most sympathetic employer; and the desire 
to prevent him from securing a position of influmioe is natural and 
intelligible. But in actual especience the attempt to suppress nunb 
individuals by repressing their orgsidsations or by iTiaigting on their ex¬ 
clusion has seldom been successful; several such men have gainaH 
notably in strength as a result of the employers’ antagonism. The 
politidan who hopes to divert a union to polhical ends otm be equally 
trying, and it is frequently the case that lus exclusion would be in the 
interests of the men. But the employer, however pure his motives, 
is in a weak position when he attempts to protect his workmen by kaap ing 
their leader at arm’s length. The leader who is not honestly workmg 
for the good of a union is not likely to have a long iuTi i n ga, nuleaa he is 
assisted by persecution. The less healthy traits in a union are more 
likely to be eliminated,by toleration than by repression. 

Begisizatioin and Becogniiion. 

The question of insistence upon registration stands on a difierent 
footing. As the law stands at present, registration generally involves no 
obligations that a bona fide union should not be willing to undertailte. 
It necessitates a regular constitution, a periodical audit, the composition 
of the exeoutive so that a majority may be worlmrs, and the Bepata- 
tion of political funds, which can be collected only from those members 
who are willing to contribute. In return for compliance with these 
provisions, the union receives definite advantages. lOiere is, therefore, 
a presumption (thou^ no certainty) that a union which declines to register 
is not a bonafiek aiganisation. Similarly the fact of r^stzation creates 
a presumption in favour of the genuineness of the union. The desire to 
seenre rec<^paition has been a motive underlying r^psttatiooiji^aaul rego- 
tiatitm has led in many oases to recognition. In a number of instances, 
enqsloyers have declined to recognise unions that are unregistered, and 
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some were under the impression that registration made recognition 
obKgatory. We recognise that there are questions of principle with 
regard to political funds which, if they arise, may modify the pMsitia 
in the future. 

BeQQgnition o£ Oovemm^t Employees’ TTzUons. 

The position of unions of Government employees requires 
separate consideration. Prior to the passing of the Trade Unions Act. 
the recognition rules, to which we have referred, stipulated that recognised 
unions should apply for registration as soon as legislation made it possible 
to do so. But when the Act was passed, the Government of India and 
the majority of local Governments suggested to recognised unions that 
they should not apply for registration. One local Government went 
much further and forbade all its servants from becoming, or continuing 
to be, members of any union which had applied for or secured registration. 
We are not aware of the precise considerations which led to the latter 
order, but the attitude of Governments generally arose from the difficulty 
of reconciling the privileges which employees secured as members of 
registered unions with their obligations under the Government Servants' 
Conduct Eules. These rules were framed primarily to regulate the conduct 
of Government officials outside the ranks of labour, with whom we are 
not concerned: the Trade Unions Act had mainly in view persons within 
those ranks, and the recognition rules apply to both classes. Perhaps 
it is not possible to apply common rules to two such different classes, but 
in any case, as far as industrial employees are concerned, we recommend 
that Government should take the lead both in making recognition of 
unions easy and in encouraging them to secure registration. 

Collection of Sabsczipiioiis by Employers. 

Some employers, including at least one impoortant State rail¬ 
way, have coUeoted subscriptions for trade unions. This has usually 
been done by deducting the union subscription from the workers’ pay 
and handing the accum^ated amounts over to the union officials month 
by month. The result has been to give the unions concerned an 
income far exceeding that which they would have obtained in the 
ordinary way. In view of the acute difficulties which most unions 
experience in raising funds and the benefits that could be secured by 
many if their finances were more flourishing, we have considered the 
possibility of recommending to employers a general adoption of this 
practice. On a detailed examination of the question, however, we con¬ 
sider that the disadvantages distinctly outweigh the advantages. Quite 
apart from the fact that the practice makes a trade union subscription a 
first charge upon a man’s wages and may lead, with illiterate and ignorant 
workers, to the commencement or continuance of deductions without 
their full consent, the procedure is bound to undermine the independence 
of the uniozu No employer can surrender his right to discontinue the 
practice at any time. Its continuance, therefore, is conditional upon the 
union taking no steps which would lead an employer to reverse his policy, 
and once the pxac&se had been established of collecting subscxiptions 
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in this manner, the employer would be able at any time to dislocate the 
activities of the union by withdrawing his assikance. Furaer, the 
vigour of the trade union oflScials would be constantly sapped by the 
knowledge that their income and the means for their activities were 
dependent on the employers’ goodwill. 

Self-rdianee. 

Although we have stressed the influence which employers can 
exercise over the future of the movement, we should be doing a disservice 
to it if we encouraged any trade unionists to suppose that its development 
depended upon the actions of employers rather than upon their own. 
Th^re is already a lack of self-reliance and a tendency to wait too much 
upon the employers’ attitude. No amount of encouragement from employ¬ 
ers or of assistance from the State can infuse life into unions which have 
nothing vital in themselves; true vigour can only come from within. 
In those countries where the movement k strong, it owes that strength 
n^ainly to its own efforts, and perhaps more to the opposition it has con¬ 
front^ than to the support it has received from employers. One of the 
fiVbt needs, therefore, is the training of the members themselves. There 
it. TOO great a tendency to allow the members to remain passive supporters 
of the union instead of making them an active force. We recognise 
the dfficulties of ‘the position. The dilemma which feces many trade 
union leaders resembles that which confronted a number of oflScials 
in the early days of local self-government. Presented with the 
alternatives of aiming at executive efl&ciency by undertaking most of 
the work themselves and of educating their members by giving them 
responsibility and letting them make mistakes, most of the leaders 
have chosen the former course, labour is weak, leaders are few, and 
the training of members in trade unionism must in many cases involve 
a diminution, for the time beiug, in the effectiveness of a union to protect 
its members. But the movement cannot prosper if it is allowed to 
depend almost entirely on a stimulus from “the top ; there must be an 
internal collective will. This can be developed in various ways, all of which 
require time and patience. Bfiorte should be made to give as many mem¬ 
bers as possible some share in the work. Meetup E^Lould be frequent, 
even if they are small; regular branch meetings are of more value than the 
infrequent mass meeting, which has little permanent effect. 

MuliipUcatiou ot Activities 

Most unions are at present hampered by having too limited a , 
scope and too few activities. There is a disposition to regard a union 
aaa mere agency for securing benefits from em^oyers, and to overlook the 
valuable work that can be done in the way of mutual help. A widening 
df the sphere of activity is most desirable, both because much is left 
undone that trade unions can do and because it will strengthen the 
movement to find, and even to create activities in which the members 
can participate. The selection of fresh activities must depend on local 
dreumstances and will vary from province to province and from mdus- 
try to industry. We do not presume, therefore, to offer stereotyped 
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leconnK.endatioiis for all imioiiE, but put forward a few suggestions to 
illustiate our meaning- An extension of the co-operative movement by 
tbe agency of trade unions seems to offer a genuine opportunity in some 
centres. The provision of co-operative credit and the maintenance of 
co-operative stores, if properly managed, would advance the economic 
position of the members. The need of education is universal, and the 
provision of adult education in small circles would be valuable in itself 
snd would bring strength to the movement. The opening of a reading 
room where there would Le available both boohs and men to read them 
aloud has distinct possibilities. Benefit funds are rare, and, though we 
recognise the difficulty attendant on the raising of any appreciable sums 
from Indian workmen" we feel that many could be persuaded to subscribe 
*da fund designed to furnish death benefits. In some industries, the 
TTorknien’s Con pensation Act provides a useful field of activity. Some 
unions have entered this field, but the movement as a whole has not 
realised the possibihties in this directicn. Possibly the only union with 
an elaborate range of welfare activities is the Ahmedabad Textile 
Association to which we have already referred. This is reported to 
Tnafatftiii two diqiensaries and a hospital equipped for surgical work, with 
accommodation for thirty indoor patients. The expenditure on this 
work is in the neighbourhood of Es. 10,000 annually. The Association 
maintains 23 schools, which in 1928 had 1,468 boys and 76 girls. The 
cost in that year was Es. 36.000 and the Association also carried on two 
boarding schools maintained by subscriptions from other sources. The 
social betteiment department of the union supplements the work of the 
schools by conducting evening classes in ehawh to teach workers reading 
and writing. The union maintains a library and a reading-room for the 
benefit of its members. There are also travelling libraries containing 
several boxes of books wbicb are circulated from centre to centre. Among 
tbe union’s other welfare activities are four physical culture centres, 
a volunteer corps, a cheap grain shop, restaurants, a savings bank and a 
Cheap Loans Department. These are all carried on mainly from the 
members’ subscriptians. which are collected by the nulls. The millown- 
ers until recently also made an annual grant to tbe Association for 
educational puipixses. 

Iftesent Leaders. 

An equally urgent need is the development of leadership from 
within the xai^ of labour. At present the unions depend for thek 
leaders mainly on social workm, lawyers and other professional and 
|>ub]ic men. A few of these have interested themselves in the movement 
in order to secure private and personal ends. The majority, however, 
are actuated by an earnest desire to assist labour. The work involvas 
much toil and many discouragements, is nearly always unpaid, and 
brings more critirism than tha;^s. Our survey of the position wiS, 
we hope, show snjBficiently clear]^ how necessary ^ assistance of these 
men has been in the past. Ihe movement could not possibly have 
mached its present without them, and for many years to come thffle 

kHkefyto he a useful field of service for ail who are anxious to assist. 
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At tiie same time, as many of the present leaders 'would be the first to 
recognise, the man dra'wn from outside the 'world of labour is handi¬ 
capped in more than one direction. He has seldom a complete 
knowledge of the technical details of the industry to which his work is 
related, and cannot hope to meet the employer on equal terms in this 
respect. Bis training makes it difficult for him to feel that complete 
sympathy 'with labour which is the inspiration of those who have “ gone 
tTimngh the miU ”. Some of the present leaders, motived no doubt by the 
great need, seem to us to diminish their effectiveness further by attempt¬ 
ing too much. No man can take an effective share in the organisation 
of half a dozen unions simultaneously; in existing conditions the foster¬ 
ing of one good union is a hard task and more than enough for a man who 
can generally devote only part of his day to such work. Finally the 
fact thai! the work is gratuitous tends to weaken its intensity, and in 
some cases to diminish the sense of responsibility. 

Need o! Paid Officials. 

The unions, if they are to increase their strength, must find 
organisers from 'within the ranks of labour. This does not mean that the 
trade union officials mmit be actually working in the industry 'with 
which the union is connected. No naan who is doing a day’s work in a 
factory or a mine or on a railway can find the time or energy necessary 
for the work. Further the actual worker, even with the best of employers, 
cannot display sufficient independence to defend adequately the union’s 
interests. What is required is the whole-tame official who has been an 
actual worker. He must be paid by the unions, since it is impossible to 
expect that the heavy labour involved'will be carried on for nothing; the 
nexus of payment brio^ responsibility by maldng the officials depend¬ 
ent on the union and its fortunes. We recognise that the present income of 
many unions caimot meet such charges; but the (organising official, if he is 
even moderately competent, will secure a substantial increase in that 
income. The few unicms wMch have secured such officials have found 
them profitable investments, and the expense must be faced if a union 
is to acquire strength. We suggest that those on whom at present the 
burden of organisation falls should make it their earnest endeavour 
to find suitable men 'within the unions to act as officials and should 
Ihen train them for the position. At first suitable men will not be 
readily f(xrthoommg, for their task 'will not be Ihe easy one of evoking en¬ 
thusiasm at 'times of crisis, but the harder and more valuable one of 
building up the membership of the ruiion in good -times and bad, and 
inatiHing into it the sense of loyalty and trust. Moreover there are 
bound to be failures among those selected. But, as we found during 
our tour, a few men of -the right type have already emerged, and others 
-will be forthcoming if opportunities are made for them. 

Tcaining Officials. 

The qualities required in -the first place ore literacy, o^snising 
alnlity and a capacity ftnr hard, constant and patient work. When men 
iriih these qualities ate obtained, their training should he uudertaksm 
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It is here that social workers, professional men and others anxious to 
assist the movement can render valuable service. The training should 
commence before the selected man leaves his employment; his readiness 
to undertake the necessary toil will ajfford a good test of his capacity 
for ultimate success. He should be assisted to improve his general 
education bv directed reading, particularly in economics and social 
questions, including labour legislation and trade imion history. In the 
larger centres it might be possible to start small study circles for groups 
of, say, 4 to 6 men. The Universities in the leading industrial centres 
ruulil strengthen their contact with the industrial life of the 
country by assisting in this work with evening clashes, and the 
larger trade unions should endeavour to assist. Simultaneously the 
prospective official should take as active a part in the work of the 
union as his ordinary work allows; his activity here will afford a good 
indication of his qualifications for a paid appointment. 

Outside Assistance. 

We have suggested that during his training, the future official 
should be supported by his own industrial work. But his value in many 
oases could be greatly enhanced by a wider training, with freedom for 
a period from other work. This would involve the provision of funds 
for the support of such men during part of their training. In the case 
of State servants—^and particularly on the railways—^periods of leave 
and other assistance could be given. As a further possibility we suggest 
the grant of studentships at Universities or collies which are ready 
to co-operate. The higher education of the country is largely dependent 
on State funds, and we feel that the share of the industry of the country 
in the results is disproportionately small. The class whose education 
we desire to advance has claims which are in no way weaker than those of 
political lawyers or Government officials to participate in the provision 
which the State makes for education. Finally the linking of the move¬ 
ment with the international trade union movement provides the op¬ 
portunity for and will no doubt evoke its assistance in the building 
and consolidation of Indian trade unionism. Some of the labour de¬ 
legates and advisers sent to International Labour Conferences at Geneva, 
by extending their stay in Europe, have been able to secure some 
training in Western tiade union methods. If, as we hope, the labour 
side of the delegation to these conferences is increasingly composed 
of actual workeiB and ear-workers, they can be assisted at a com¬ 
paratively small cost to qualify themsdves more fully for trade union 
work. 


Bevision of the Act 

The Act has not been sufficiently long in operation to enable 
ufi to attempt a detailed review of its working. But the developments 
of the movement which are already in progress and those which may be 
expected as a result of the changes taking place in the social and political 
sphere, together with the advance whi3i we hope some of our recom¬ 
mendations will bring, will probably necessitate its revision in some 
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directions at an early date. The measure was admittedly framed with 
regard to the fact that the movement was both young and inchoate, 
and it has helped to give trade unions stability and an enhanced sense of 
responsibility. We consider that the Act should be re-examined in not 
more than three years^ time. If the recommendations made elsewhere 
regarding the grant of the franchise to registered unions are accepted, 
these may necessitate the revision at an even earlier date of the provisions 
relating to the political activity of trade unions. In respect of other 
provisions, it may be found that some of the restrictions which were 
regarded as wise in the infancy of the movement are unsuited to a more 
advanced stage, and all the limitations imposed on the activity of 
registered unions and their officers and members should be reconsidered. 
We regard the principle that the grant of privileges should be limited to 
registered unions as sound, but it is important to ensure that the 
conditions attached to registration are not such as to prevent any well- 
conducted bom iide union from applying for registration. 

Annual Audit. 

In the meantime we recommend three amendments relating 
to matters of d<^tail. At present registered trade unions have to meet 
the cost of the obligatory annual audit, and the qualifications of the 
auditors are prescribed by Government. It is not possible for the smaller 
unions to meet the cost of employing properly qualified auditors and, as 
a result. Government has had to permit their accounts to be audited by 
persons with no qualifications in accountancy. We consider that all 
unions should be able to secure free of chaige the conduct of their audit 
by officials of Government. Government has already accepted respon- 
bibility for the audit of the accounts of co-operative societies in some 
provinces. The provision of auditors for trade unions should cost little 
to Government, while it will relieve registered trade unions of a consider¬ 
able charge on their funds. At present the larger unions are required to 
employ auditors who are authorised to audit the accounts lof companies 
under the Companies Act, and any union which desires to employ such an 
auditor should remain at liberty to do so. But unions which do not 
desire, or are unable to engage, auditors of this class should be given the 
alternative of having an official audit rather than of employing other 
persons as auditors. The reports of the official auditor on trade union 
audits and investigations should be made available for the public as well 
as for the union. 

Other Ameadments. 

Two other minor amendments appear to us to be desirable. 
{%) Section 22 requires that ordinarily not less than half the officers of a 
registered trade union shall be actually engaged or employed in an 
industry to which the union relates. Officers ” here includes the 
executive. In view of the desirability of securing tbat the members of a 
union take an active part in its work, we consider that two-thirds would 
be a more suitable minimum . As there is no limitation to the sise of 
the executive, this will not restrict the number of outsiders that can 
be included, and may lead in some cas^ to an unduly large executxre. 
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But we tTiinV ttat th# iudusiou of a larger proportion of workers may 
assist in furthering that education of the ordinary members in trade 
unionism which is so much needed, and in helping them to feel that they 
are responsible for the conduct of theirunion. We believe that the desir¬ 
ability of the bigb pT proportion is already recognised in practice by the 
bener uninna (ii) It appears to be the case that registered trade unions 
are precluded jErom initiating and carrying on co-operative societies. 
We recommend that the obstacles be removed. The maintenanee of 
co-operative credit or supply societies, subject to the usual saf^uards, 
is an activity which we should like to see undertaken by trade unions. 

Condusioa. 

In other parts of this report we surest fresh responsibilities 
for registm:ed unions, and we hope that, in legislation and administra¬ 
tion, the State and its officers recognise the es^tial importance of 

these oiganisations as an integral part of the industrial structure of the 
country. They can make a big contribution to industrial development, 
and the value of that contribution will be enhanced by a policy of trust 
in them and co-operation with them. At the same time, at the risk of 
rep^tion, we would emphasise the fact that trade uniflEBts must rely 
mainly on their own efiorts. It is on them, rather than on employers or 
Government or the public, that the future of trade unionism ultimate^ 
dq)enda. 
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At ihis stage of India’s industrial Mstoiyit is unnecessary for us 
to emphasise the importance of taking all reasonable measures to promote 
inflngt rial peace. The loss occasioned by industrial disputes to employers, 
employed and the public at laige has produced a general anxiety to find 
meth(^ of preventing the occurrence of strikes and lock-outs and secur¬ 
ing their speedy termination urhen they occur. We propose first to trace 
briefly the course of industrial unrest inlndia and thereafter to attonpt 
to analyse the causes of industrial strife. We shall then review ^e 
methods already adopted for the prevention and settlement of disputes 
and make our recommendations in this connection. 

Emergence ol Strikes. 

Prior to the winter of 1918-19, a strike was a rare occurrence in 
Indian industry. Strikes took place occasionally on the railways and in 
oth» branches of indnstry; but to the majority of industrial workers 
the use of the strike was probably unknown. Lacking leadership and 
o^anisation, and deeply imbued with a passive outlook on life, the vast 
majority of industrial w(»rkers regarded the return to the village as the 
only alternative to the endurance of hard conditions in industry. The 
end of the war saw an immediate change. There were some important 
strikes in the cold weather of 1918-19; they were more numerous in 
the following winter and in the winter of 1920-21 industrial strife became 
almost general in oiganised industry. The main cause was the realisa¬ 
tion of the potentialities of the strike in the existing situation, mid this 
was assisted by the emergence of trade union organisers, by the educa¬ 
tion which the war had given to the masses and by a scarcity of labour 
arising from the expansion of industiy and aggravated by the great 
epidemics of influmiza. 

Statistics of Disputes. 

After that winter indnstrial unrest slowly subsided, but the strike 
weapon remained and since that date strikes hare been a concomitant 
of Indian industry. The followiz^ figures of reported di^tes involving 
stoppages of work for the period 1921-30 have been finished by the 
Govenanent of India:— 


Year. 

Humber ol 
stoppages 
begmkbog 
duimgthe 
year. 

Numberof 

workers 

iuTolTed 

(thousands}. 

Hnmberol 

walking 

daysk^ 

(in 

lakhs). 

1921 





376 

600 

70 

1922 




• m 

272 

435 

40 

1923 




» « 

209 

301 

51 

1924 




• * 

1^ 

312 

87 

1925 




m m 

133 

270 

126 

1026 




• • 

127 

187 

110 

1927 




* • 

129 

132 

202 

1928 






507 

318 

1029 




• ■ 

ISi 

531 

122 

1830 




• • 

145 

196 

23 
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As tilie figures of working days lost depend mainly on tke pre¬ 
sence or absence in any year of one or two big strikes, the two other 
eoliimns give a better indication of the general prevalence of industrial 
strife. These show the widespread turmoil of 1921 and the diminution 
of strife thereafter until the appearance of a second wave of unrest in 
1928. Some particulars of the approximate causes of these strikes are 
available, as lie statistics tabulated by the Government of India give the 
classification of the dispute*? according to the principal demand of the 
workers. This shows that in 976 disputes the principal demand related 
to the question of pay or bonus and in 426 to the question of personnel 
In the latter cases, the demand was normally for the reinstatement or 
dismissal of one or more individuals, and the proportion under this head 
appears to us to be high. 74 strikes were primly concerned with ques¬ 
tions of leave or homrs of work and the remaining 382 are unclassified in 
respect of the demand made. In the o£6.cial returns two-thirds of the 
str^es are classified as unsuccessful. 

Wider Economic Causes. 

Behind immediate causes such as these, it is possible to trace the 
wider influences which have been at work. The great outbreak of strife 
afcer the war had obvious economic causes; a rise in wage levels was 
overdue, and the workers awoke to the disabilities from which they suf- 
lered in respect of long hours and other matters. By the end of 1922 
the position was again more or less stabilised, hours had been reduced, 
conations had improved and wages had risen, prices had fallen consider¬ 
ably from the peaks attained in 1920 and 1921, and the post-war boom 
was over. During the ensuing five years prices showed only small 
variations; the Bombay working class cost of living index number, for 
example, neither fell below 162 nor rose above 161 in any month after 
Octol^ 1922 and before October 1927. The State, the employers and 
the public now co-operated in introducing certain ameliorative measures, 
la consequence of aU these factors, the quinquennium 1923-1927 was one 
of comparative peace, in spite of a steady growth of consciousness and 
cohesion among the workers and the survival of many sources of dis- 
«;ontent. By the end of this period prices showed signs of falling again 
and, although mdustry did not cease to expand, profits steadily con- 
lEcacted and, in a number of cases, disappeared Endeavours to meet the 
depression by improved methods of pr^uction, retrenchments of staff, 
or reductions of wages had a large sihare in the fresh outbreak of strife 
in 1928. 

Causes Uxicoimected with lodustty. 

Causes unconnected with industry play a much smaller part in 
etr&es than is frequently supp<^ed. The employer who is faced with a 
stxike and is uncertain to the cause is indmed to lay the blame on 
** agitators There are, of course, some strikes which are not due to 
eoodmsmc causes. Examples of these are the stoppj^es known as Aariafc, 
which are often meant as protests against acts in which the employer 
maf hare had no sha3re, e.jsr., action by Government or by the pdiee. 
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tiiaen of political ferment, such as the present, these tend to become 
frequent, and trhile they are fortunately ephemeral, they cause in the 
aggregate appreciable dislocation of industry. 

Fcditioal and Other lofluenoes. 

At certain peciods factors which were not economic had an im¬ 
portant influence on industrial strife. The worst period of such unrest 
^920-21) coincided with the occurrence of intensive political agitation. 
A few strikes were organised by political leaders; more frequently op¬ 
ponents of Government used their influence to intensify disputes whirii 
were economic in origin. Recently other influences have appeared ; the 
spread of communism has affected the workers in certain places, parti¬ 
cularly Bombay, and in the big mill strikes which have occurred there 
during the last few years communist leaders and organisations have played 
a leading part. Another new development has emerged in at least two 
recent strikes of importance in which some of those actii^ with the 
workers were also interested in the influence of the strike upon commodi¬ 
ties and share markets. But although workers may have been influenced 
by persons with nationalist, communist or commercial ends to seri'e. we 
believe that there has rarely been a strike of any importance which has 
not been due, entirely or laigely, to economic reasons. 

Experience of Woiks Ccmimittees. 

We turn now to a brief review of the various methods adopted 
both to prevent the ocouixenoe of disputes and to resolve them when they 
arose. The industrial unrest which foflowed the close of the war led to an 
examination of methods adopted in other countries, and especially in 
Great Britain. Among these, the institution of works committees 
recrived attention at an early stage. In 1920 the Government of India, 
while starting joint committees in their presses, directed public attention 
to the possibflities of the idea and about the same time committees were 
funned by Messrs. Tata at Jamshedpur and in at least one of the larger 
railways. A committee appointed in Bengal in 1921, at the instance of 
the Legislative Council, to consider the causes of and remedies for indus¬ 
trial unrest, gave warm support to the idea. At the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills in Madras, where 9.000 workers are employed 
and where the proportion of permanent labour is large, a works 
committee was formed in 1922 under the name of the IflTorlipeopIe’s 
Welfare Committee. It was started by the management with the 
object of securing closer contact with the workers by the discussion 
and settlement of matters affecting their interests. The constitution of the 
committee is kept as elastic as possible and is subject to enlargement as 
rireumstances demand. In addition to the President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, it is now composed of 26 representatives of the workers and ten of 
the management. The former are elected aunaally by a secret ballot of 
workers with more than one year’s service in the different depasrtments. 
lihe wel&re superintendent is ex-(0cio seeteiaxy aanSL two labour 
representatives axe elected to serve as assistant sceretaries. The ;|^nx3eed- 
ingB of the meerings, which are held fortnightly, are printed in Tamil and 
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oixciilaied among the workpeople. In addition to fuming large tea- 
ponsihilities in respect of the numerons welfare activities assomat^ ^ith 
the miHs, the committee is said to have proved usefnl in maintabing good 
relations between the stafE and the workers. Any worker who considers 
that he has been unjostly treated can report the matter to the welfare 
committee member of his department, who then makes representations 
to the management on the worker’s behalf. Individual cases of a serious 
nature, such as dismissals, can also be brought before the welfare com-. 
mittee. if the worker is dissatdsfied and further enquiry or consideration 
gAATnn to be required. The firm have no doubt that the Committee is now 
genuinely appreciated by the workers it has enabled the manage¬ 
ment and the workers to get into closer touch, resulting in a betta: un¬ 
derstanding of each other’s point of view so that misrepresentation lead¬ 
ing to strained relationship is, they think, less likely to occur. A 
nftnai(t ATn.h1p number of committees have been formed in State and 
private establishments in recent years; and in several of the leading 
railway systems the idea has been elaborated in a series of committees 
or councils, both local and general. Some committees have been 
successful and there are probably few that have been without use; but 
generally speaking the results achieved have been disappointing. We 
discuss the reasons later. 


The Ahmedabad Machinery. 

The only attempt made to set up macdiinery for regulating 
relations between a group of employers and their workpeople is at 
Ahmedabad. Here, since 1920, there has been a permanent arbitration 
board, consisting of one nominee each of the two Associations—one repre¬ 
senting labour and the other the employers. Mr. M. E. Qandhi has re¬ 
presented labour on this board smoe the beginning. The methods 
adopted are thiis described by the (Jovemment of Bombay:— 

‘‘ In the Ahm dabad cotton mill industiy it h is been mutually a^fceed 
between th^ Ahmedabad MiQcrwneis’ Association tnd the Ahmedabad Lab'nc 
Union that all grievances should, in the first instance^ be discussed between 
workers themselves and the managements of the mills conoomed. If any worker 
has a grievance he reports to a member of the council of representatives from his 
miU. The member spraks to the head of the department and the agent of the mill, 
if necessary. If the grievance is not redreesed a formal complaint is recorded with 
the Labour Union. Labonr Union ofificial—usually the secretary or the isristant 

seeretary—goes to 'Qte mill, asoartuns the correctness of the oompl^t and leqneata 
the mill officer cx the agent to redress the grievance. If no settlement is arrived at 
daring tiim stage iAe matter is reported by the Labour Union to the Millownen’ 
Aasom ition. The Seoretaiy of the l^owneis’ Association speaks to the miU otmoeni- 
ed and tries to settle the matter amicably. The procedure in oonneotion with griev¬ 
ances of a general nature referring to several nulls or several workers in a mlli ate 
also sinilarly dealt with. B the w«»kers do not get redress aftw the matter has 
been discussed between the AGllowiteits’ AsBooiation and Labour Union, tto 
matter is finally xeletted to the Permanent Aritdtratum Board.” 

We uudecBtand tluiit in case of diaagreemeut between the arbitiatois 
^e dispute is seized to an umpire acceptable to both and his decision 
is bindhog. 
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Woddoff the Ahmedabad System. 

The system is admirable in its intentions and has had a substantial 
measure of success. It has been criticised as being somewhat dilatory in 
its operation. Of the complaints pending at the beginning of 1929, 50 
were said to have been outstanding since 1922. l^e magnitude of the 
task of the settlement of disputes, howevec, can be judged from the fact 
that the total number of grievances recorded at the ofS.ce of the Labour 
Association in the year 1929 amounted to 4,000. Although the resort to 
arbitration has not been as freq^uent as the number of grievances recorded 
would lead one to believe, there has been difficulty in some cases in obtain¬ 
ing a suitable umpire. The settlement of dii^utes concerning wages en¬ 
tails a prolonged examination of facts and figures, and some delay is often 
inevitable. Although the union is managed more for the workers than by 
tile workers, it appears to have had a considerable educative value. 
Without desiring to minimise its importance, it is only fair to observe 
that there are local factors assisting its operation which cannot be re¬ 
produced elsewhere. In the first place, Ahmedabad is ahnost unique 
among the industrial centres of India in that tiie employers and the laager 
proportion of the workpeople belong to the same of India and shue 
not merely the same religion but the same mother tongue. Most of the 
Musalman weavers are outside the labour union. In the second place, the 
scheme seems to us to have depended largely on the unique position of Mr 
Gandhi, whose infLuenoe in Ahmedabad, both with the employers mid the 
workers, is very great. Both parties have ooiffidenoe in hm sense of har¬ 
ness and sympa^y towards them, and either paaly would be faced with 
actions difiSculties if it found itself in direct opposition to his views. 

The Employers and Woiftmen (Dhq^nias) Act. 

Prior to 1929, the only Act on the statute book idating to the 
settlement of trade dilutes was the Employers and Workmmi (Dilutes) 
Act of 1860. This provided for the speedy detemunation of dilutes 
relating to wages in the case of certain workers. It was appUcable to the 
construction of rmlways, canals and other public works provided for 
the summary disposal of disputes by magistrates. The Auot has eveiy- 
where ceased to be used and this is perhaps fortunate, as it also embodies 
the principle of criminal breach of contract. We recommend its entire 
repeal. * 

CoDsMetatica o( Eztecnal Hachineiy. 

The question of external madhine^ of general application for 
the settlmnent of disputes has in recent years received mui^ puUic sod 
official attention, particularly at times of setfous iudustacM unrest. 
In 1^ the Government of India iwsed the questim dfle^^titm 
on the lines of the Btitish Industrial Courts Act of 1919. At this 
time the serious industrial conflict at the end of the war had not 
reached its heigfht and most of the local Governments agreed, with 
the Goverxuaeait of Lodia that I^islatitm on the British hues was not 
Ukely to be effective. The epidemic of strikes of 1920-21 fod to a 
fuiihtsr ezaminatiwi of the question, andrepresentative oommitteee wwe 
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appointed in Bengal in March 1921 and in Bombay in November 1921 to 
consider the possibility of alleviating industrial unrest. Beference has 
already been made to the stress laid by the former committee on the 
formation of vroris committees. This committee was opposed to the 
intervention of Government in private industrial disputes, except when 
both parties desired outside intervention, but it su^ested the formation 
of a conciliation panel to deal with disputes in pubKo utility services. A 
was formed and re-constituted every year until 1929, but its services 
were never utilised. The Bombay committee advocated the establish¬ 
ment by statute of industrial courts. With the diminution of strikes in 
1922-23, both public and official interest in the matter tended to languish 
until a serious strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 1924 led to the prepara¬ 
tion of a bill by the provincial Government for introduction in the Legis¬ 
lative Council.' The bill was withheld at the instance of the Govenunent 
of India, who circulated in the same year an all-India bill based in part on 
the British Industrial Courts Act. They expressed their intention to in¬ 
troduce the measure, with any modifications required in the Central Legis¬ 
lature, in the beginning of 1926. We do not propose to refer to the parti¬ 
culars of these proposals because it was not until 1928 that any bill was 
actually introduced, and the one then sponsored by the Government of 
India d^ered from their earlier draft in a number of important respects. 

The Trade Diqintes Act. 

The main part of this measure, which passed into law in 1929, is 
modelled to a large extent on the British Industrial Courts Act, but it does 
not provide for any standing Industrial Court. Disputes can be referred 
either to Courts of Enquiry or to Boards of Conciliation. Gourte of En¬ 
quiry, which are appointed to enquire and report into specific matters 
referred to them, consist of one or more independent persons. Boards of 
Conciliation consist of an independent chairman and ordinarily of other 
members who may be either independent or may represent parties to 
the dispute. It is their duty to endeavour to investigate the dispute, 
primarily with a view to its settiemeut and secondly with a view to 
euli^tening the public r^rding its merits. The Act also contains 
provisions rendering punishable by fine or imprisonment lightning strikes 
or look-outs in certain public utifity services mid embo^es provisicms 
aimed at the prevention of general strike; the latter are based on some 
the clauses of tiie British Trade Dilutes and Trade Unions Act of 
1927. Up to the end of 1929, the Act has been used on three occasions. 
The Bonibay Government in that year appointed a Court of Enquiry 
ronsisting of a Court Judge and two oi^ independent members, to 

investi^te a number of matters connected with ^e prolonged general 
strike in tite Bombay cotton mills. A Board of Oonciliatioa, consisting 
of a retired Court Judge as chairman and representatives of the two 

parties, was appointed at tiie end of 1929 with reference to a dilute on 
the B. B. and 0. L Bailway. It was unable to effect an agreed settb- 
ment, and the memfaera themselveB differed on certain points. Another 
Board eC OansBiatiwi was appointed by the Govemmeat erf Burma in 
(Tufy in ootmeertion with a serums diqpmte among the dock woiSsen. 
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'We discuss this case and its settlement in the chapter dealing with Burma. 
So far as we are aware, no prosecutions have been instituted under those 
provisions of the Trade Disputes Act which rdate to public utility services 
or to general strikes. 

Conciliation and iSirbitration* 

Although the experience of statutory courts is necessarily meagre, 
there were many occasions before the passing of the Trade Disputes Act 
on which conciHation or arbitration was undertaken by individuals or by 
specially appointed committees or courts. Individuals (usually officials) 
have intervened in a number of strikes as conciliators or. by request, as 
arbitrators and seldom without success. The jfirst attempts to settle 
disputes by the appointment of more or less formal bodies were made in 
Madras in 1919 and 1920, when on four separate occasions courts of 
enquiry were appointed consisting of an official chairman and one member 
chosen by each party. The courts seem to have had a fair measure of 
success, but no such court was appointed in Madras after 1920* Courts or 
committees of a similar character were mstrumental in terminating two 
strikes in Burma and two in Bengal in 1920 and 1921. In 1924 and again 
in 1928, committees of enquiry, consisting in each case of two independ¬ 
ent persons with a High Court Judge as chairman, were appointed in 
Bombay to report on questions arising out of the general strikes in Bom¬ 
bay cotton mUla. The report of the 1924 committee had an important 
influence in bringing the strike to a conclusion. The 1928 stx&e was 
brou^t to an end with the appointment of the committee (known as the 
Fawcett Committee) for i^e permanent settlement of dispute 
Unfortunately this wider end was not achieved. The committee, on its 
part, furnish^ a comprehensive review of working conditions in the Bom¬ 
bay mills and made a number of valuable proposals for their future re¬ 
lation. ISiese, however, were not carried out owing to a breakdown of 
negotiations between the parties. The subsequent arrest of leaders of the 
Gimi Kamgar Union deprived the wcwkers of these representatives, and 
the leaders of the older unions were unable to r^ain the confidence of the 
men. So that, although the millowners’ association have instructed their 
members to adopt the recommendations relating to standard rules, the 
more interesting suggestions relating to standardisation and the promo¬ 
tion of constant contact between the representatives of capital and labour 
have not materialised. 

Gulf Between Emplcureis and Emplafed. 

Inthereniammgpartofthediapter we set down the conclusions 
to which we have been led by our review of past experience and our 
examination of the present positioia. It is a platitude that the pcreventiQn 
of industrial disputes is better their cure, but there has been a 
tendency to overlook some of its implications. Public opinion naturally 
iMmcentcates on the later stages of a dispute and especially on that final 
sta^, the strike or look-out. Eie prevalence of strikes affords an 
indication of the extent of unrest, but strikes are merely the symLptojm. 
most evident to the public of underlying discontent. The attempt to 
ded with unrest must b^in rather with the creation of an atmosphere 
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unfavourable to disputes than vith machinery for their settlement. 
It is precisely here, in our view, that Indian industrial orgajiisation is 
weakest. We believe that an important factor at work in creating 
industrial unrest in India is the lack of contact which too often exists 
between employers and employed. There are employers who, by special 
efforts, have ekabhshed reasonably close touch with their workers, but 
they are exceptional. In practically every centre and every indukry* 
the lack of contact and understanding is evident. In the interests of all 
concerned, we urge that every effort should be made to bridge the gulf. 
An immense amount of thought and toil has been devoted to surmount¬ 
ing the technical, j&nancial and commercial difficulties in the way of in¬ 
dustrial development in India. But it will fail to secure the results it 
deserves unless much more attention is given to the difficult sphere of 
human relationships. Weakness in this direction has already produced 
serious effects, and the outlook in some of the centres we visited was 
menacing. Unless a vigorous effort is made to effect an improvement, 
the development of large-scale industrial enterprise is likely to be difficult 
and precarious. 

Differences of Race. 

The lack of contact to which we have referred may be traced 
to several factors in the Indian industrial system. In the fiirst place, 
it is almost universally true that the management and supervision of 
industry is in the hands of men not only of a different class but also 
of a different race from those of the workers. Many of the firms which 
control the larger industrial establishments are BritM, and a still larger 
proportion of concerns are under British, American or other foreign 
management. Even where the control and management are Indian, it is 
the exception for the management and the workers to belong to the same 
race. We are referring not merely to the differences created by caste 
or religion; it is rarely the case that the workers and their masters belong 
to the same big division of the Indian nation. Indeed, we believe that 
Ahmedabad is the only one among the larger industrial centres where the 
bulk of both the employers and the employees are drawn from the 
same r art of India, and it is significant that in Ahmedabad there is 
greater understanding, if not sympathy, between employers and employed 
than is usual elsewhere. In Bengal industry is mainly in the hands of 
Europeans and, to a less extent, Bengalis and Marwaris, while the workers 
are mainly drawn from up country. In Bombay the workers come 
largely from Maharashtra and the Konkan, while the employers are 
mainly Parsis, Gujeratis and Europeans. In Jamshedpur the control 
of policy rests mainly in Bombay, over a thousand miles away, and the 
managing staff at the works is mainly American and Britidi. In the 
coalfields the control of policy rests with various Calcutta firms, and we 
do not know of any case where the manager belongs to the same race 
as the workers. Burma perhaps presents the starangest phenomenon of all, 
for here both employers and employed are mainly drawn from across 

* We ace sot dealing here with plantatioxis in which stEikes axe race. Them 
are disoussed separately* 
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the sea. The control of the leading establishments is largely British 
trhile the bulk of the industrial labour is Indian. 


Language DifScnlty. 


The employer or manager who is faced with the problem 
of establishing contact with his men starts, in most cases, with a 
jieavy handicap. Brou^t up in a different tradition, with a different 
descmt, in a different part of the country, indeed often in another 
continent, he is usually confronted also by difficulties of language. 
The imperfect knowledge of the language of their workers possessed 
bv many who are responsible for management and supervision 
lowers efficiency and impairs understanding. It is not uncommon 
to find that the manager of an important establishmmit is far from 
proficient in the principal language spoken by his men. "We would 
emphasise our conviction that no one can be r^arded as fully qualified 
for a post of management or supervisian who does not fiend it easy both 
to understand his employees and to make himself understood by them. 
The illiteracy of the workers, which prevents the management from uti¬ 
lising the written word to convey ordrare and rules directly to the rank 
and file, is an additional reason for laying stress upon language qi^- 
fioations. In many oases it may be hard for a man chosen, possibly 
when he is no longer young, largely on account of his technical train¬ 
ing, to acquire fluency in a foreign tongue, but we repeat that this 
fluency is in itself a technical qualification which is indispensable for 
the competent discharge of mMiagerial functions. Some employers 
offer special inducements to junior officers to acquire language qualifica¬ 
tions, but it is rare for an employer to insist on their acquisition by 
managers and others in the more responsible positions. 

Dififfisolties Irom Industrial Organisatiop. 


Further difficulties are created by industrial organisation. In 
all countries the growth of large-scale industry renders imjposaible 
the dose personal relations between employer and employed which su^ 
sist when employees ate few, and in consequence contact is gen^y 
difficult to establish. In ludia the method of arganisation tends to 
tiie difficulty. At the top, between the diaieholdacs, who own 
the concern, and the manager, there is gene*ally another company « 
firm inown as the managusg agents ; and private shareholder^ even ff 
they wished to take an interest in their labour, would ordinaamy fimrt 
impossible to influence policy in such a matter. Mudi mote serioi^, from 
the point of view of labour, is the tendency for managers to delate 
some of their functions to subordinates and to interpose unrebable Im^ 
between themselves and their men. We have already dealt with tne 
power possessed by sardars, rmikaddcaM and other chargemen or or^ 

men, who are too often able even to dismiss and engage wori^. ab 

a rule, the management depends on such men for its toow e ge 
the minds and desires of the employees and for the mto^tatim to thm 

ofitsownordets. Wherethi8i8thepradice,iti8almostnnpo®We 

aaaaiagement to reach any stable nnderstandhag with iihe works . 
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is a strong tendency for the intemiediary, who is re^onsible for trans¬ 
mitting both orders and complaints, to colour them in the process from 
his own particular point of view. The result in many factories is that 
the worker feels that it is useless for him to appeal to any authority higher 
tTiflT) the T Uftu immediately above him. This is especially true where the 
management is imperfectly acquainted with the language of the men; 
in many factories the sardar or fnuhaddani owes much of his power to 
the fact that no one above him speaks fluently the tongue common to him 
and the men under him. In all cases, it is of primary importance that 
those responsible for management should be both able and eager to secure 
contact as direct as possible between themselves and the humblest of 
their employees. 

Means of Establishing Contact. 

In consideiing, therefore, what can be done to prevent mis¬ 
understanding and disputes, it is necessary to begin with the individual 
industrial establishment. No machinery of a more comprehensive or 
eixtemal character can hope to repair the loss which arises from the ab¬ 
sence of a proper understanding within the factory or mine. It is conse¬ 
quently important that, where liie scale of an establishment does not 
permit of detailed labour administration by its head in person, some 
method should be devised to meet the needs of the case. There are three 
possible lines, by no means mutually exclusive, which suggest themselves 
in this connection. With two of these we have alre^y dealt. The 
development of stable trade unions, with access to those responsible for 
the management is the most obvious need. But this devdopment is 
not likely to be rapid, and while the employer can do something to en¬ 
courage it, his powers are limited. The second method is the appoint¬ 
ment of labour officers. The functions of such officers have been dis¬ 
cussed m our review of conditions in factories and have been referred to 
agam in connection with mines, and it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. 

Foraiaiion of Works Conmiittees. 

The third possible method m the formation of works committees. 
The comparatively small measure of success achieved by the experiments 
in this direction has raised doubts regarding the suitability of works 
committees to Indian conditions. In the minds of many employers there 
is the belief that works committees will provide a substitate for trade 
unions, while these are regarded by trade union leaders as rival mstitu- 
tions deserving of no encouragement. We believe that, if they are given 
proper encouragement and past errors are avoided, works commit¬ 
tees can play a useful part in the Indian industrial system. The 
defective education of the Indian worker puts a handicap on these 
<»mmittees which is not present in the West. We have referred to 
the works committees in operation in two mills in Madras, and in the 
chapter on raflways we have dealt at length with this subject* What 
nee^ emphasis here is that, where there is a trade union, the em¬ 
ployer should seek its collaboration and co-operation in the estab- 
l is hment and working of these committees, which should not be r^arded 
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or used as rivals to its influence. It is idle to expect that a committee, 
intended to forestall and prevent efiective organisation on the part of 
workers, will secure their confidence to any large extent. We are anxious 
that prejudice shall not prevent trade unions from securing the faci¬ 
lities necessary for their development, but it will be generally recognised 
that the employer has the right of exercising his own judgment as to the 
ootM fides of a particular trade union. The workers' representatives 
should have facilities for separate as well as for joint meetings; such 
meetings should ordinarily count as workmg time. The range of 
subjects should be as wide as possible. Finally, and most important 
of all, the principal representative of the management must be in sym¬ 
pathy with the idea and determined to do his best to make the commitijee 
a success. A manager (or other officer) with the will and the abilily to 
appreciate the workers' point of view is the biggest asset a committee 
can have. Where a suitable labour officer has been secured, he will 
naturally play a large part in the working of the committee. His posi¬ 
tion should enable him to see that the workers' case is adequately pre¬ 
sented, and he can act as their advocate when he is convinced that reme¬ 
dial measures are required. It is preferable that he should not act as 
the spokesman of the employers on the committee; this duty is best 
discharged by the manager or some other officer. 

Value of Intenial Seiflemeai 

We come now to the question of the settlement of disputes. 
Here we would emphasise the primary importance of maintaining ma¬ 
chinery for settlement within an industry. Public attention in India 
has naturally been concentrated on securiiig external machinery for 
settling disputes, i.e., some authority either entirely or partly independ¬ 
ent of the industry concerned. Such authorities can be of great value 
at times, but they cannot take the place of machiueiy establi^ed within 
an industry to deal witn disputes as they arise. The external 
tribunal can seldom be invoked except at a comparatively late stage 
of a dispute, «.e., when a strike has broken out or is imminent. 
By this time the dispute has generally attained its greatest dimensions, 
the parties have taken up positions from which it is difficult to recede, 
the spirit of compromise has disappeared, and an element of bitterness 
and exasperation has arisen which makes settlement difficult. Further, 
the external tribunal has to acquire its knowledge of conditions and at 
best this must be partial; those within the industry start with a better 
appreciation of the basic facts than any external authority can acquire. 
Finally, the task of conciliation, to be f^y efiective, must continue after 
a dispute has ended, and the work of an external authority cannot cover 
this stage. In this connection we are constrained to observe that unrest 
has been aggravated in more than one centre by the tendency to patch up 
a truce and secure a return to work without a permanent settlement of 
the bi^er difieiences which have separated the parties. 

Oi^faiiisation of Joint Uadflnoty. 

The establishment of joint machinery for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes demands some degree of organisation in the industry. In tiie larger 
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industries and the main centres, the organisation of employers is more 
than adequate for the purpose. The organisation of the employees is, 
as a rule, weak; but we believe that in many centres it would suffice 
to make a start, and the working of joint machinery would go far to 
strengthen the better elements and to increase that sense of responsibility 
in trade unions which so naany employers are anxious to develop. It 
would be unwise for us to attempt to lay down in detail any definite form 
of constitution for the bodies which in oui“ view should be set up wherever 
conditions permit. CSrcumstanoes vary greatly from centre to centre, 
and in a matter where the spint is all important and the form entirely 
secondary, it is almost essential that the method should be evolved by 
those who are themselves to operate it. It should be recognised that a 
dispute in one establishment is liable to spread to others in the same 
centre. The broad lines of organisation, therefore, should include, not 
only some joint committee or council within the individual establishment, 
but also a larger body representative of both sides of the industry in the 
centre concerned. The smaller body can be identical with the works 
oommittee where that is vigorous, or it can be separately constituted, 
and would deal with disputes afiecting the single establishment. The 
larger body would deal with more general questions, and noight also act 
as an advisory appellate body in respect of disputes which are confined to 
one establislment. We would add that in all industrial diflerenoes time 
is a factor of great importance. There must be some security that dis¬ 
putes will be settled promptly. The initial stages must be of an 
experimental character, for experience is scarce in India ; but we would 
draw attention to the Ahmedabad system which has already been 
described and to the Mediation Buies approved by the Bombay 
Millownecs’ Association and the Joint Strike Committee in Bombay in 
1928.* 

Fatnxe Legiidaiion. 

There remains the question of the assistance that should be afford¬ 
ed by the State in the settlement of disputes. We have already given a 
very brief outline of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929 and of the almost 
continuous exploration of the subject during the ten years which preceded 
its enactment. As this involved a far more thorou^ examination of the 
subject than has been possible for us, and as little experience has yet been 
gained of the Act in operation, we feel some hesitation in discussing its 
provisions, and cannot attempt any detailed review. We note, however, 
that the Legislatuxe, presumably on accoimt of doubt as to the most 
suitable form of permanent l^tiation, limited the operation of the Act 
to five years. We do not doubt that some statutory machinery will be 
permanently required to deal with trade disputes, and it will be neces¬ 
sary to consider the form which such machinery should take before the 
^t erpires in the first half of 1934. The best sorvice we can render 
is to refer to some of the views expr^sed to us in this connection and 
to offer comments on a few of the outstanding questions which arise. 

* ISwae an pnblialied as Appendix XI to the Report df Bombay Strike Enquiry 
OommitteB, 19S8‘29: thay have not yet been put into operation. 
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By BO doing we may be able to stimulate thou^t on these questions in 
advance of the time when it will be necessaiy to make a decision. 

Demand tor Oompolsion. 

We note in the first instance the anxiety of a section of public 
opinion for the introduction of the principle of compulsion, either by 
TTiftkiTig obligatory the reference of disputes to arbitration or by the 
enforcement of the awards of such tribunals as may be appointed to deal 
with disputes. As regards the compulsory reference of disputes to arbi¬ 
tration, there is in every important dispute a tendency for a section of 
public opinion to demand official action. This is due, in the main, to a 
feeling that in most industries the lack of organisation on the part of 
the workers makes it difficult for them to state their case efEectively 
and to press their just claims. This is a point of view with which we 
have a considerable measure of sympathy. We are also impressed by 
the success which has attended the efforts of committees or individu^ 
arbitrators in the past, but it must be remembered that such authori¬ 
ties have generally been appointed only in oases where there was a 
distinct possibility of their achieving success. 

Objections to CompoMoiD. 

On the other hand, the objections to any scheme involving the 
compulsory reference of all disputes to arbitration are formidable, quite 
apart from the practical difficulties that confront such a proposal. We 
believe that the effect on industry would be disastrous if there was a 
general tendency to look to some external authority to preserve industrial 
peace and to discourage settlement by the industry itself. But, if it is 
accepted that every dispute cannot be referred, it follows that di^retion 
must remain ^th some authority to determine when the statutory machin¬ 
ery should be invoked, and it is difficult to suggest any better authority 
than Government for this purpose. We hope, however, that, in the re- 
maining period for which the present Act ^1 be m operation. Govern¬ 
ments will lose no opportunity of utilising their power to appoint Boards 
or Courts when they believe that this action will serve some useful 
purpose. There seems to be a tendency at present for Government to 
withhold their hand until a dispute has attained serious nu^itude and 
constitutes a threat to the public peace. There may be a case for the 
appointment of a tribunal, even 0 there is little danger of disturbance 
and no clamant demand for action on the part of the public. 

Enforcemeni of Awards. 

The other direction in which it has been suggested that compul¬ 
sion should be applied is in respect of the enforcement of awards. The 
view that a fin^g reached by a properly balanced and judicial 
body should not be liable to zejeotion by either of the parties is inteiDi- 
gihle. Moreover advocates of this view can point to the embodiment 
of it in certain legislation elsewhere. We doubt, however, if those who 
advocate it are fully conscious of the difficulties involved. It would 
be impossible to coerce large numbers of men into accepting terms on 
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which they are unwilling to work, and the parties would thus enter 
into the arbitration on an unequal footing. Farther, it seems to us that 
if an award is to command siuficient confidence to justify its enforce¬ 
ment. it must rest, like a judicial finding, on the application of criteria 
which are accepted beforehand by the public. In other words, the prin¬ 
ciples which are to guide the tribunal’s decision must be formulate in 
legislation. Even in respect of wages, we doubt if any satisfactory crite¬ 
rion for an equitable, as distinct from a minimuni, wage is available; and 
this is only one of the questions that can come before a tribunal. 

FaUic Utility Services. 

The public utility services stand in a different category. Section 
16 of the Act embodies the principle that Uiose responsible for the niainte- 
nance of the services essential to the safely, health and welfare of the 
community shall not discontmue work without notice. The principle is 
accepted in a numbw of oilier countries and had found a place in certain 
other Indian Acts long before the Trade Disputes Bill was introduced; 
but it is not one which commands by any means universal assent. In our 
view the weakest point of the Indian provision is that, while it restricts 
the powers of workers in public utility services to coerce their employers, 
it gives in return no assurance that their grievances will receive a hearing. 
We have made elsewhere proposals to alter the position of railway wat¬ 
ers in this respect. With regard to the other classes to whom the section 
applies, we think the question of providing means lor the impartial 
examination of disputes i^ould have early consideration. The danger that 
must be faced here is that the external machinery set up for arbitration 
may be invoked without adequate cause, e.^., that strike notices may be 
sent whenever a workman is dismissed, and that there may be a ccoies- 
ponding disinclination to settle disputes internally. This danger can be 
minimised in various ways, e.g., by maki ng arbitration conditional on a 
definite failure of the patties to reach agreement in a reasonable time and 
on a substantial measure of support for an application, and by requiring 
a deposit of money with each application. Ihe deposit requited, which 
could be forfeited if the application proved to be trivial or vexatious, 
should not be larger than is necessary for the purpose in view. 

Permanent Conits. 

A further question which deserves attention is that of the 
establishment of permanent courts in place of the ad hoe tribunals for 
which the Act provides. A permanent tribunal would have two advant¬ 
ages. In the first place, its existence would eliminate the delay inevitable 
in constituting tribunals under the present scheme. By experience 
it would acquire intimacy with industrial questions and facility in 
dealing with them. On the other hand, it is important that the members 
of a tribunal should command the confidence of the parties, and there 
are fr^uently persons who, though eminently qualified to assist in settling 
one dilute, in^t be of little service in connection with another. Nor 
would it bo easy to find non-officials who ate prepared to serve on any 
tribunal when called. A possible alternative to a permanent court 
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in the leading industrial provinces would be the appoiutmeut of a perma¬ 
nent official chaicinan with whom different members could be associat¬ 
ed in different cases, but there is nothing in the present Act to pre¬ 
vent a local Oovermnent from re-appointing the same chairman in each 
dispute. 

Amendment of the Trade Disputes Act. 

In respect of one section, we recommend an immediate amend¬ 
ment of the present Act. Section 13 is designed to prevent the disclosure 
by members of Courts or Boards of confidential information relating to 
trade unions or individual businesses. The main part of the section fol¬ 
lows generally the British Act, but to this are appended provisions render¬ 
ing any member of a Court or Board liable to prosecution at the instance 
of the person aggrieved by a wrongful disclosure. The members do not 
receive the protection against criminal prosecution ordioarily granted 
to public servants in respect of acts done in the execution of their duties, 
nor is it necessary for ^e prosecution to show that the disclosure was 
wilful or to prove that any injury has been done. Moreover no protection 
appears to bo granted against a civil suit. We are iudined to doubt if a 
ftritninal prosecution is at all appropriate, at any rate in connection with a 
disclosure in an official report. It would perhaps be suffident in a 
temporary Act of this kind to provide that no prosecution or suit should 
be maintainable on account of any breach of the section or any damage 
caused thereby, except with the previous sanction of the Government 
which appointed the tribunal. 

Needect of Condliation. 

In concluding this chapter, we would emphasise the fact that 
the most useful form of State assistance in dealing with trade disputes 
is scarcely employed in India. The official outlook, like that of the public, 
has been concentrated hugely on the final stages of disputes. As a rule 
committees and tribunals have been set up only when disputes had 
attained considerable magnitude, and whraa a strike was either i mmi n e nt 
or in being. Individual officers, on the comparativdy tare occasions 
when they have intervened, have also wsit^, as a rule, till the later 
stages. It is at the climax of a dispute, when the par^ have com¬ 
pletely failed to reach a common standpoint, that settlement is most 
difficult. At this stage public opinion tends to demand action. Gk>vem- 
ment, which has been eilher unaware or a passive spectator of the earlier 
stages, may be compelled to intervene, and such intervention nearly 
always partakes more of the nature of arbitration than conciliation. 

Conciliation Offioets. 

It is in the earlier stages that assistance of the right kind can be 
most valuable. We do not suggest that the heavy artillety of the Trade 
Disputes Act should be used at this stage; we would repeat that it is 
for better to get the parties to a dispute to settle it themselves than, to 
put forward a settlement for them and attempt, by invoking public 
i^inion or otherwise, to give it force. There are frequent oooaeions 
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when the tactful and experienced official can assist by bringing the parties 
together, or by putting before either party aspects of the other’s case 
which may have been overlooked, or even by suggesting possible lines 
of compromise. India has tried to copy the less valuable part of the 
machinery employed in Great Britain whilst ignoring the most valuable 
part. There, less reliance is placed an ad hoe public enquiries of the Irinfl 
contemplated by the Indian Trade Disputes Act than in the efforts of 
coiusiliation officers and others to bring the parties privately to agreement. 
The need of qualified officers to undertake conciliation is greatest in Bengal 
and in Bombay; but elsewhere also the heads of the labour departments 
or other qualffied officers should undertake the work of concih'ation. 

Government’s Contact with Disputes. 

The existence of such officers should give an additional advant* 
age, in that they will be able to keep Government in close touch with 
deputes in their earlier stages. Too often when the crisis comes. Govern¬ 
ment is inadequately informed regarding the antecedents and the merits 
of a dispute; indeed, in many cases it has received little information 
of it except that which comes at a late stage from those responsible for 
law and order. At present, even some officers dealing with labour in the 
{uovinces, lacking encouragement (and even permission) to interest 
themselves directly in disputes, tend to depend on police reports for thehr 
infonnation. The attention of the authorities is thus apt to be con¬ 
centrated too exclusively on the effects which a dispute is likely to have 
on the public peace and officers whose duties qualify them to act as 
conciliators sometimes receive no information of a dilute or are informed 
at a very late stage. An expert officer who had followed a dispute 
in its earlier stages would be able to take a wider view of the whole 
situation than those whose interest is rightly concentrated on a special 
aspect of it, namely, its relation to public security. Even when the expert 
officer’s efforts to secure a settlement were unsnccessful, he should be 
in a position to give wise advice to Government as to the stage at which 
it could bring its influence to bear, either privately or by the appointment 
of a statutory Board or Court. We consider that every (^vemment 
should have an officer or officers for this purpose. 
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Plantation System. 

We now pass from industries, properly so called, to a branch of 
activity which, while it is predominantly agricultural, has many features 
iij, common with industry. The plantation represents the development 
of the agricultural resources of tropical countries in accordance with the 
methods of Western industrialism; it is a large scale enterprise in agri¬ 
culture. The plantation system connotes the acquisition of a limited 
but fairly extensive area for the cultivation of a particular crop, the 
actual cultivation being done under the direct supervision of a manager, 
who in some cases may hunself be the actual proprietor. A consider¬ 
able number of persons (the number may run as high as 4,000) are employ¬ 
ed under his control in the same way as the factory workers are rmder 
the control of the factory manager, but there is one important difference 
in that the work is essentially agricultural and is not concentrated in a 
large building. Factories are to be found on certain plantations. Most 
tea gardens have their own factories for dealmg with lie harvested crop. 

A number of the coffee plantations in South India also have their own 
factories, but in them the process of manufacture is only a preliminary 
stage, the coffee being cur^ and finaU]^ preprued for export in fac¬ 
tories outside the plantations. The &ctories in North India are open 
intermittently for a little over half the year, and those in South India for 
the greater part of the year. In both areas they employ only a amall 
fraction of lie workers engaged on the plantation. A point which 
deserves notice in connection with the plantation system is the extent 
to which it is under European management. About 90% of the 
plantations in North India and nearly all those in Madras and Burma 
are controlled and managed by Europeans; the small province of Goorg 
is the only area where the Indian planters are in the majority. The 
plantations managed by Indians in most areas are not only much fewer, 
but generally smaller in size, than those managed by Europeans. The 
cultivation of indigo was the earliest agrioultural enterprise of the 
European in India, but the system of cultivation was not strictly the 
plantation system, as generally the indigo planter did not culrivate his 
Wds with help of hired labour, but pr^etxed to enter into contracts 
wirii his own tenants and those of other landlords to sow a portion of 
their holdings with indigo, which was then sold to him at a fixed price. 

Higratioa. 

The plantations lie mainly in forest tracts largdy cleared by the 
planters them^ves, a process still going on over large areas. As a rule 
the local population was extremely sparse (or even non-existent) and, in 
the leading planting regions, a laige supply of labour could only be secured 
by recruitment from distsmt parts of India. Thus, like the factory 
industries, the plantations have depended for their development on a 
continuous flow of labour from tracts far afield. The bulk of the planta¬ 
tion labourers, coming from other provinces and speakni^ a number of 
difierent languages, have to work in areas whose peoples, languages and 
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cliii[iat6s are foreign, to them. This migration, which we have noted as 
being of naTtiinal importance in ind\istry, raises problems no less serious 
here, particularly in Assam. The causes whidi lead to this migration 
are essentially the same as those which we have detailed in our discussion 
of the factory industries, but there are at least two important points of 
In the first place, the migration to the plantations does not 
involve a radical change of occupation. The plantation worker is drawn 
from agriculture and in agriculture, though of a different type, he remaias. 
In the second place, whereas the factories offer employment mainly to 
TnATi^ the plantations are eager to secure women as well as men, and take 
children also. The factories ask for individuals; the plantations want 
families. 

FlaQtati(m Crops. 

The most important plantation crop in India is tea; next to it, 
but of much less importance, are coffee and rubber. The cultivation of 
Ain eltnna is of importance for the manufacture of quinine. It is almost 
entirely a Government enterprise; the cinchona plantations in Darjee¬ 
ling and in South India are owned by the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras respectively, while the plantations in the Mergui district in 
Burma were started in 1923 by the Government of India. Apart from 
cinchona, the total acreage of which is less than 7,000, the other planta¬ 
tion crops are of mmor consequence; pepper and cardamoms are grown in 
a number of coffee plantations and the latter is very occasionally grown 
m separate plantations. The following figures, which are taken from the 
statistics published by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence, 
show the different planting areas, with the acreage and yield of the 
principal crops and their average daily working strength:— 


Province or Area. 

Total area 
of planta¬ 
tions 

000 

acres. 

Area under 
crop 

000 

acres. 

Pro¬ 

duction 

000 

lbs. 

Average daily 
working 
strength (Per¬ 
manent and 
Temporary), 

Tea (1929). 



i 


Surma Valley .. 

609 

145 

73,784 

166,489 

Assam Valley .. 

1,039 

285 

185,157 

400,966 

Total 

1,648 

430 

258,941 

667,484 

Bengal— 


Darjeeling 

168 

61 


65,622 

Jalpaigari 

288 

128 

85,427 

126,682 

C^ttagODg 

28 

6 

1,517 

6,746 

Total 

474 

195 

100,9J$3 

196,899 
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Province or Area. 


Total area 
of 

planta¬ 

tions 

000 

acres. 

Area 

under 

crop 

000 

acres. 

Pro¬ 

duction 

000 

lbs. 

Average daily 
woiking 
strength (Per¬ 
manent and 
Temporary). 

Madras— 


73 

32 

11,403 


Nilgiiis 

.. 

30,759 

Malabar 

.. 

49 

13 

6,493 

12,832 

Coimbatore 

.. 

36 

22 

9,700 

27,217 

Others 

•• 

1 


34 

44 

Total 

• • 

159 

67 

27,630 

70,852 

Ooorg 


1 

t 

10 

169 

620 

Punjab 

.. 

10 

i 1,930 

10,995 

United Provinces .. 

.. 

28 

1 6 

1,489 

3,871 

Bihar and Orissa 

•* 

15 

4 

853 

2,902 

Total British India 


2,335 

712 

400,965 

843,623 

Indian States 

•• 

190 

77 

32,033 

86,849 

Total India 

-• 

2,525 

789 

432,998 

930,472 

Oojfee {1929-30), 
Madias— 


41 ! 

16 

^ i 


Nilfiiris 

Malabar 

,, 

3,655 

12,424 

.. 

15 

4 

548 

2,302 

Coimbatore 

,, 

4 

3 

1,080 

3,005 

Others 

•• 

27 

15 

2,786 

8,889 

Total 

•• 

87 1 

38 

8,069 

26,620 

CocHcg 

• • 

61 

37 

14,668 

21,886 

Total British India 


148 

75 

22,737 

48,506 

Indian States 

•• 

130 

88 

16,687 

43,^8 

Total India 

•• 

278 

163 

39,424 

92,S(H 

Rubber (1939). 
Madras— 






Nilgiiis 

. • 

3 

1 

213 

377 

Malabar 


44 

13 

2,301 

4,634 

Others 

•• 

2 

1 

166 

343 

Total 


49 

15 

2,680 

6,354 

Gooig 


6 

3 

529 

1,116 

Bnrma 

•• 

113 

92 

11,170 

17,016 

Total British India 

.. 

167 

110 

14,379 

23,485 

Indian States 

•• 

86 

61 

13,644 

25,219 

Total India 

- 

253 

171 

28,023 

48,704 


* Leas than 500 acres. 


Tea. 

The tea izuiiisfay was established about the middle of the uiue- 
teeuthoeutury, and it was at fizst believed that, for the cultivation of tea 
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in India, the seed had to be imported from China. Once it was discovered 
that the tea plant was indigenous to Assam, the future of the industry 
was assured. The earlier efiorts to grow tea in that province were marked 
by many failures, but from 1869 there followed a paciod of speculation 
which continued until a severe crisis in 1866. From this the industry 
emerged on a much sounder foundation and its subsequent history in 
AgHam and Bengal has been one of fairly steady expansion. The figures 
below show the growth of the industry in British India from 1876 on¬ 
wards :— 


Tear. 

Area under 

Tea in 000 acres. 

Ftodnotion in 
000,00011)8. 

1875-1879 (average) .. 



173 

34 

1880-1884 (average) .. 



241 

67 

1886-1889 (average) .. 



307 

90 

1900-1904 (average) .. 



500 

195 

1910 . 



533 

249 

1916 . 



594 

352 

1920 . 



654 

322 

1926 . 



672 

335 

1926 . 



679 

364 

1927 . 



690 

361 

1928 . 



702 

372 

1929 . 


• • 

712 

401 


India is now the largest tea-exporting country in the world, and it is 
estimated that it supplies about 40% of the world demand fox 
this commodity. We give figures showing the value of the exports of tea 
during the last four years and the percentage it bears to the value of the 
total exports from India. These figures include tea grown in Indian 
States. 


Year. 

Amount export¬ 
ed (million Ibe.). 

Value in lakhs. 

Sum shown in 
Ool 3as% 
of value of total 
exports. 

1926-27 .. 

349 

29,04 

9 

1927-28 . 

362 

32,48 

10 

1928-29 . 

360 

26,60 

8 

1929-30 . 

377 

26,01 

8 


Coffee. 


The coffee industry began in 1830 when the first planta¬ 
tion was started in Mysore, but its cultivation is believed to have 
been introduced into India from Mecca as early as the 16th c^- 
tury. From Mysore the cultivation of this crop spread rapidly to 
Coorg, the Nil^iris, the Wynaad, the Shevatoy Wills and Travanoore. 
By 1862 the imustiy reached its zenith ; three years late® the borer 
beetle and the leaf bli^t which followed affected it seriously. As a 
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result, in the Wynaad, the Anamalais and the Nilgiiis, considerable areas, 
formerly under coffee, have been converted into tea estates. In Coorg 
and in Mysore the industry has been able to hold its own. The area of the 
crop has shown a steady increase during the last 10 years, but the total 
acreage of coffee grown in British India in 1929-30 was under 75,000, 
which is only a little over one-tenth of the acreage under tea. 

Rubber. 

The only other important plantation crop is rubber, the systematic 
cultivation of which began as recently as 1900. There are only two tracts 
in which the climatic conditions are suitable for the growth of rubber on a 
commercial scale, namely, certain parts of Burma and the Malabar coast 
below the Western Ghats from Mangalore to Cape Comorin. The total 
yield, including the Indian States, is about 28 million lbs., of which Burma 
and Travancore each produces about 11 million lbs. The province of 
Madras accounts for only about 3 milUon lbs., and in Coorg the yield 
of rubber is a little over haU a million lbs. 

Plantations in Burma. 

The plantations in Bumaa are mostly situated in the Tenasserim 
Division, which is the southernmost part of the province. Excluding 
cinchona, the only plantation crop in this province is rubber, of which the 
total acreage is about 113,000, but there is considerable scope for develop¬ 
ment. A feature of rubber cultivation is the snaaU labour force employed 
as compared with tea or coffee. In 1929 the Burma plantations employ¬ 
ed about 17,000 persons, of whom less than 13,000 were permanently 
settled on the plantations. 

Planting Areas in India. 

The plantations in India proper fall into two well-marked and 
widely separated groups—^those in North India and those in the South. 
These groups present a number of points of difference. The North is 
limited to a single crop, tea, while tite South is not so limited. From 
the labour point of view, the fundamental difference is the fact that the 
plantations in the South are situated close to the areas from which their 
labour is obtained. The Madras Presidency has a potential labour force 
very much in excess of its present industrial needs, and the increasing 
pressure of the population on the soil is driving large numbers to other 
parts of India and to such distant places as Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. 
In spite of this drain, the plantations and other industries of the pro¬ 
vince are experiencing no difficulties in obtaining labour. The planters 
of the North are less fortunate in this respect. They have to obtain 
leornits from long distances, and have also to face competition for 
labour from the coal mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the jute 
industry of Bengal, the cotton industry, tdie rtulways and the oilffelds of 
Ai^^am. As we show later, this factor of distance has an important 
baring <m the j^ystem of recruitment. Briefly it may be stated ^t the 
plantations of the South, like the factories, xeiy on a r^ular flow of labour 
which returns to its home at periodical intervals, whereas, generality 

2a. 
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speaking, tie planters of the North have endeavoured to secure permanent 
settlers. In the South the plantations extend to Indian States, in some of 
which, e.g., Mysore, Cochin and Travancore, they are to he found in large 
numbers, while in the Noith the planting areas are almost cntii-ely 
situated within British India. This is a factor which may present 
difficulties if labour legislation in the Indian States does not keep pace 
witli British India, but we (le.il with this question in gi-eater detail 
elsewhere. 

Plaatations in South India. 

The plantations in the South are to he found in the liighest 
parts of the Peninsula. The important phmting areas in British India 
are the Nilgiris, Malabar, the Anamalais and the Shev.unys in Madras and 
the small province of Coorg. The Nilgiris form a large plateau at the 
junction of the Western and Eastern Ghats, with an ua erage elevation 
of 6,000 feet above sea level. All the three main plantation crops are 
grown in this area, of which tea is now the most important, giving 
employment to about 31,000 persoas, as compared with over 12,000 
in the case of coffee and only about 4(K.l in tlu* case of rubber. 
Labour for the plantations in the Nilgiris in <tblaincd locally and 
from the neighbouring districts of Coimbatore and Salem, a small 
proportion also coming from the Indian Stale of Mysore. Coffee, tea 
and rubber are also grown in the Malabar district. The coffee and 
tea plantations are to be found chiefly in the Wynaad, a table¬ 
land 60 miles long by 30 miles wide lying amid the Ghats at an, average 
elevation of 3.000 feet above sea level. Owing to its rainfall, the rest of 
the district is suited only for the cultivation of rubber. The total labour 
force on the plantations is about 20,000, of whom the large majority are 
employed on the tea plantations. The supply of labour is mainly local, 
but part of it comes from Coimbatore, ^em and the Indian State of 
Mysore. The Anamalais are a series of forest-cbd plateaux in the south 
of Coimbatore district, on the lower slopes of wliich a number of tea 
plantations have recently been opened, •which employ about 30,000 
persons. Coffee is cultivated on a very small scale. The plantations 
obtain over a third of their labour forc-e from within the disti’ict and the 
remainder from Malabar, Salem, Tinuevelly, Madura and Trichinopoly. 
The Shevaroys are a small detached range in the Salem district. The 
plantations here are chiefly coffee estates, employing about 6,000 workers, 
aU of whom are recruited within the district. 

Oooig. 

The small province of Coorg is a highland (sountry to the west 
of the State of Mysore, on the summits and slopes of the Western Ghats. 
Coffee is the most important crop, but tea and rubber are also grown in 
small patches. The total labour force is about 24,000, most of which 
has to be imported from outside tiie province. The local inhabitants 
are the Ko3a^ or Coorgi proper, who from time immemorial were the 
lords of the soil, and the hill tribes, sucb as the yera®as and the Kwtdas, 
who were formerly their serfs but are now itee. The Kodagaa number 
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only about one-oighth of the total population of the province and many 
of them own rice lands or small coffee estates. The migratory hill tribes 
provide only a small proportion of the labour required for the planta¬ 
tions and ior Iho cultivation of the paddy lands. The bulk of the 
workers come from the adjoinmg <listriet8 of South Kanara and 
Malabar in the Madras l^residoncy, and from the State of Mysore, which 
lies to the east of the Province. 

Recruitment in the South. 

The system of recruitment for almost all the plantations in the 
South is through labom* suppliers, called JcaTiganis or medstnes, who re¬ 
ceive from the planters loans free of interest from which they advance 
money to individual labourers or families wishing to go to the estates. 
These advances are debited to tbe labourers’ accoimt and are recovered 
during the period of their employment. The amount of the advances varies 
in different districts, but is estimated at an average of Es. 16 for each 
labourer. Plantation labour in tbe South, like factory labour, is migra¬ 
tory in character and returns to its village every year for periods of from 
1 to 3 months and in some areaiS even twice or three times in the year. 
But there is a marked tendency to return year after year to the same 
estate. According to the estimate of the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India, the percentage of workers who returns to the same estate 
varies from 60 to 90. 

Penal Contracts. 

The Madras Planters’ Act of 1903 introduced the penal contract 
as a protection for the planter against the loss of the advances made to 
his workers. This Act remained after the repeal of the Workmen’s 
Breach of Contract Act and was not finally repealed till January 1929. 
The evidence we received shows unmistakably that the abolition of the 
penal contract in Madras has not added to the planters’ difficulties; if 
anyiihing, it has promoted a more regular flow of labour to the plantations. 
We were informed that the planter in some cases had recourse to the 
civil law for the recovery of the advance, but the civil agreements which 
have replaced the penal contracts are usually made with the supplier of 
labour, namely, the kangani or the maistry and not with the labourer. In 
Coorg, the demand for a penal contract was made not only by the planter 
but also by the ordinary landholder, who also relied on outside labour for 
the cultivation of his land. This was secured by the application to the 
province of thtS Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. With the repeal 
of this Act the planter and the local landholder pressed for the retention 
of the penal contract, which was then legal in the Madias Pr^idency 
und^ the Madras Planters’ Act. As a result, the local council passed a 
bill in 1926, known as the Coorg Labour Act, based on the Workmen’s 
Breach of Contract Act, but at the instance of the Government of India 
the operation of the measure was limited to five years to give the planter 
tme to effect the necessary adjustments demanded by changing condi¬ 
tions. During the years 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929, 13,416 cases were 
instituted under tbe Act, 2,946 persons were ordered to work out the 
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contract or to repay the advance, while 39 persons were sentenced 
to imprisonment. At the end of 1929 the number of cases pending 
was 1,944. We were informed that, prior to the coming into force of this 
Act. breach of contract cases (which were then governed by the Work¬ 
men’s Breach of Contract Act) were much fewer. In a large number 
of cases, the contract of employment imder the Coorg Labour Act is 
signed outside the province before officials nominated by, but not under 
the control of, the Chief Comnoissioner of Coorg. The striking feature 
in the working of this Act is that inmost cases the worker is not in the 
province when the case is instituted against him, and the warrant has, 
therefore, to be executed by the police of the district in which he resides. 
In Assam, as we show later, the penal contract was used to keep the 
labourer on the garden after he had arrived there, but in Coorg it has 
been used to ensure that he actually comes to the estate which has ad¬ 
vanced him money. The Act will expire on 1st April 1931, and we 
trust that with it will disappear from India the last vestige of the penal 
contract. The representatives of the Coorg Planters’ Association stated 
to us that they anticipated no difficulty from its abolition, but we 
were informed that in some quarters an effort is being made to press 
for its continuance. Prom the experience of the working of the penal 
contract in this province and its effects in other areas in the past, we 
have no hesitation in recommending that no further legislation of this 
type should be countenanced. 

Planting Areas of North India and their Labour Supply. 

In the North the important planting areas are in the province 
of Assam, and in Darjeeling, the Terai and ibe Dooars in Bengal. Ex¬ 
cluding cinchona, which is grown by Government in the Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict, the only crop is tea. A few tea plantations are also to be found in 
parts of the Eangra district of the Punjab, the Dchra Dun district of the 
United Provinces, the Chota Nagpur Division of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa, and in the Chittagong district in Bengal; but these planta¬ 
tions are small, and the labour employed on them is obtained from the 
adjoining villages. 

Darjeeling and the Terai. 

The fimt tea plantation in Bengal was started in the Darjeeling 
district which Ues soui^ of Sikkim, with Nepal on its western and Bhutan 
on its eastern border. It consists of two distinct tracts, namely, the ridges 
and deep valleys of the Lower Himalaya and the Terai on level country 
at their base. The latter is only about 3U0 feet above sea level and the 
mountoms rise abrupHy from the plains in spurs reaching a maximum of 
10,000 feet above sea level, the tea gardens occupying slopes from 6,000 
feet downward. The Terai, formerly overgrown with dense malarious 
jun^e, has now been extensively cleared for tea edtivation. The tea 
plantations in these two areas employ about 66,000 persons. The 
climate of the hi^ier levels is too severe for tiie ii^bitants of 
tibc plains, and the {dantation labourers are mostly the descendants 
of immigrants from Nepal and Sikkim who have settled m the 
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district. Organised recruitment is prohibited in Nepal, but voluntary 
migration continues in spite of restrictions. Over 90% of the workers 
live on the gardens and many of them have lived there from their 
birth. A few of the gardens in the Terai which are on the foot-hills 
also employ Nepali labour, but generally the composition of the labour 
force and the methods of recruitment are much the same as in the 
Dooars. 

The Dooars. 

The cultivation of tea extends from Darjeeling to the Dooars 
(or strictly the Western Dooars) which is a submontane country, twenty- 
two miles in width, between the Tista and Sankosh rivers and between 
Bhutan on the north and Cooch. Bihar on the south. The cultivation 
of tea spread rapidly in the Dooars, and by 1907 most of the available 
land suitable for tea had already been taken up. About 126,000 labour¬ 
ers are employed, most of whom are aboriginals from Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas in the province of Bihar and Orissa. The 
significant feature of recruitment for the Dooars has been the absence 
of any form of agreement or penal contract. Although labour is obtained 
from a considerable distance, the planters did not desire the application 
of the almost ubiquitous Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act to this 
area. We believe that it is the absence of penal contracts, as much as 
any other factor, which has been responsible for the comparative absence 
here of the serious difiSoulties which have attended recruiting for the 
neighbouring province of Assam. At no time has it been necessary for 
Government to control recruitment for the Dooars, and except for short 
periods, the planters have been able to secure an adequate supply of 
labour, most of which is permanently settled on the gardens, only about 
ten per cent returning annually to their homes. The method of recrui^ 
ment is mainly the same sardari system as is prescribed for Assam, but is 
subject to no official control. 


Assam is by far the most important planting area in the whole 
of India, and the tea gardens in this province alone employ more tiban 
half the total number of labourers employed on the plantations in British 
India. Tea is grown only in the lowlands, which form two valley areas. 
The northern, running just under and parallel to the Himalaya, is the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, known locally as the Assam valley, and fre¬ 
quently referred to in other parts of the province simply as “ Assam 
It is a long valley, generally narrow and flat, and while tea gardens 
are to be found in all its six districts, nearly all the gardens lie in the four 
upper districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong and Darrang, in sub¬ 
stantial parts of which tea gard^Dis are almost continuous. The south^ 
valley, laiown as the Surma valley, is a wider and much shorter basin, 
receiving a number of streams from three sides, which meet in the 
Barak, a river joining the Brahmaputra in Bengal. In this valley the 
tea gardens lie in a number of separate areas ocoupymg low devations 
or flat lands within the two districts of Cachar and Sylhet. The Assam 
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valley is the more important of the two areas and employs more than 
twice as many workers. The system of recruitment for Assam is 
governed by the Assam Labour and Emigration Act which imposes 
restrictions not to be found in any other part of India. The question 
of recruitment for Assam has a long history and, as it raises problems 
which are peculiar to Assam, we deal with it separately in the following 
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Scarcity of Labour. 

Prom the point of view of the employer, the outstanding prob¬ 
lem during the whole history of tea planting in Assam has been the scar¬ 
city of labour. Where the bulk of the tea gardens stand to-day was, 
seventy years ago, imcultivated .md nearly uninhabited jungle, and for the 
expansion of the industry it has been necessary continuously to import 
fresh labour. The Surma valley was able to secure a certain amount of la¬ 
bour cither locally or from adjoining districts in Bengal. But in the Assam 
valley the supply of local labour was negligible, and it was found impos¬ 
sible to obtain supplies from areas nearer than Chota Nagpur and Bihar. 
When it is lomembored that, for many years, the only way of reaching 
the tea districts of this valley was by a steamer journey of several days 
up the Brahmaputra and an emigrant had to xmdertake a long railway 
journey in addition, the difficulties confronting the early planters will 
be realised. Even to-day, when it is possible to go by rail from any pro¬ 
vince right tip to the head of the valley, most emigrants spend at least a 
week, and some spend much more, on the journey. At present the most 
important recniiting area for both valleys is Chota Nagpru and the 
Santal Parganas, whoso aboriginal population is preferred for work 
on the tea gardens, but substantial numbers are brought from Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, the northern districts of Madras and the 
eastern and northern districts of the Central Provinces, while recruit¬ 
ing has been carried on as far away as Bombay. 

This factor of distance and inaccessibility has made recruiting 
expensive, and it is this expense that has been responsible for many 
of the troubles associated with the supply of labour to Assam. Prior 
to the war the.re wore few periods when a labourer could be imported at 
a cost of less than Rs. 200; at times Rs. 500 and even higher sums 
were paid to secure a single labourer. To-day the cost, as deduced 
from statements made to us by witnesses, may be estimated as varying 
normally between Rs. 120 and Rs. 200, and as being generally in the 
neighborirhood of Rs. l.^O*. As we shall show later, these sums are 
iofiated by factors other than the mere cost of travel. These factors 
owe their existence indirectly to the fact that, even without them, re¬ 
cruiting could not be carried on cheaply. For this fact made it of the 
utmost importance that an employer recruiting a labourer should ac¬ 
tually secure labour from him. An employer who was willing to spend 
even Rs. 100 in importing a labourer could not aEord to do so if that 
labourer, shortly after reaching the garden, was to pass on to the garden 
of a neighbour in return for a small consideration or for other reasons. 
The efforts of the planters were therefore directed, almost from the first, 
towards ensuring that, if a man was recruited to work on a particular 
garden, he actually worked there and not elsewhere. 


*Laboniere recruited for one year or shorter terms can be recruited at a lower 
figure. 
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Principle of Indentore. 

The obvious means of ensuring this was by legislation, and 
iAgiaktif^n was adopted. All the laws regulating recruitment to Assam 
(and there is a long history of these) were based on the principle of inden¬ 
ture. Even the present law contains provisions for indentured labour, 
which, however, have been rendered inoperative by means of notifica¬ 
tions issued under the Act. The general scheme was that the labourer 
was bound by a contract to serve for a specified period on the garden to 
which he was recruited; if he failed to work without reasonable cause, 
or absconded, he could be punished criminally, and the planter had the 
right of arresting an absconder. As a set-oft against the grant of these 
powers, Government prescribed a minimum wage and provided for the 
protection of the labourer in certain other respects. The system of in¬ 
denture did not solve the difficulties ; it would be more accurate to say 
that it aggravated them. It increased the disinclination of labourers 
to go to Assam, and while the demand for labour became keener as the 
industry expanded, the supplies threatened to dry up. Assam had for 
long been regarded with justice as unhealthy, the labourer who went 
there had little chance of returning without the assistance of an em¬ 
ployer, and he had to surrender his liberty for a term of years. The price 
of a labourer rose, and there grew a class of contractors and of profes¬ 
sional recruiters, known as arhattis, many of whom were ready to adopt 
any device to secure the large prices obtainable for the supply of labour¬ 
ers. Grave abuses became common in the recruiting areas, and parti¬ 
cularly in Chota Nagpur. 

Reform of the System. 

Finally, after various legislative efforts Government took the 
step of prohibiting all recruiting except by garden sardars, and also 
made it illegal for anyone else to assist, induce, or even persuade a recruit 
to go to Assam. A garden sardar is a man who has actually worked and 
is employed on a tea garden, and the operations of garden sardars are 
fenced round with numerous regulations. Local Governments were 
also empowered to prohibit recruiting absolutely in specified areas and 
these powers were used by more than one local Government. To this 
day a laige part of the United Provinces is dosed to all recruiting for 
Assam. Moreover, a body known as the Assam Labour Board was set 
up with a view to the better control of recruiting. This body, which is 
fii^ced almost entirely by cesses on tea planters, is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the tea industry with an official chairman, and its duties 
involve the supervision of the machinery regulating recruitment in and 
emigration from the recruiting provinces. It has no reqionsibility for 
labour after it has arrived in Assam. These changes, together with the 
willing co-operation of the industry, secured their immediate object with 
the result tikat cases of serious abuse are now exceptional, though their 
memory remain in certain districts, and has still an effect on recruiting; 
but the real difficulties remained unsolved. The (Government of ln£a 
had always professed adherence to the principle of free recruiting as the 
ideal in view ; but the alterations made in the law which restricted 
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recruitment to a single method, represented a step in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, and they were not calculated to alleviate the scarcity of labour. 
Etom this point of view, a more progressive move was the endeavour 
to get away from the system of indenture. In 1908, by means of a noti¬ 
fication, the provisions relating to indentured labour contained in the 
Anaftni Labour and Emigration Act (Act VI of 1901), which controlled 
and still controls recruitment for Assam, were withdrawn from the Surma 
valley and the two lower districts of the Assam valley, and in 1916 they 
were withdrawn from the rest of the Assam valley. J^om that date, the 
right of private arrest disappeared, and no penal contracts could be exe¬ 
cuted under Act VI. Unfortunately there remained on the statute 
book the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, which dated from ISOO" 
and was applicable to large parts of India. This Act noade possible 
penal contracts of a slightly different type, and to it many planters, es¬ 
pecially in the Assam valley, now turned. The Act was finally repealed 
in 1923 with effect from 1926, and there is now no Act under which a 
labourer in Assam can be criminally punished for breach of contract. 

Character o! Migration. 

Before going on to discuss in detail the present system of re¬ 
cruitment and the changes we advocate, it is desirable to say something 
regarding the character and effects of migration to Assam, particularly 
as we found evidence in some quarters of a desire to discourage and even 
to prevent such migration. Reference has already been made to two points 
of difference between migration to the plantations and migration to the 
&ctories, namely, the plantations desire to attract women and children as 
well as men, and the change of work involved is not radical. Both of 
these features are prominently associated with recruitment for Assam. 
The planters there have consistently endeavoured to build up a labour 
force permanently settled in Assam, and this has given an additional 
impulse to the recruitment of families rather than individuals. Many 
labourers receive from the tea gardens small plots of land to cultivate 
their own crops, so that they are not only labourers but also, in a small 
way, agriculturalists on their own account. In this and a number of other 
respects, which we discuss when we deal with conditions on the gardens, 
the life and environment of the labourer have a closer resemblance to 
ordinary village conditions than to the life of the big cities. The recruit 
to an A^m tea garden has in many cases a prospect which is not limited 
to employment on a garden, for there is the possibility of becoming an 
independent cultivator in Assam. There has been a steady movement 
of labour from the tea gardens to the adjoining bastis or villt^es where 
labourers have been able to acquire Uovemment land for cidtivation. 
This movement has been assisted by the Government of Assam which is 
anxious to promote the colonisation of a sparsely populated province. 
Over 600,000 cic-garden labourers are settled on Government land, and in 
the census report for 1921 it was estimated that the total number of 
" foreigners ” in the province attributable to the tea industry, was 1-1/3 
millions, i.e,, l/6th of the whole population of Assam, We shall have 
occasion latw to dwell on the less satisfactory features of tea garden 
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life and their responsibility for the chronic scarcity of labour; but it 
should be recognised that one of the important causes is far from being a 
discredit to the industry, namely, the fact that many of those who serve 
it are able to leave it for a more independent exist once. 

Advantages of Migration. 

Quite apart from the economic advantages which the develop¬ 
ment of the tea industry confers on India jw a whohs we are satisfied 
"that migration to Assam for work on the tea plantations deserves en¬ 
couragement in the interests of labour. In «ny largo scale migration, 
some immigrants are bound to find that they have mad^' a change for the 
worse and, in the past especially, many must have regretted going to 
Assam. There is still considerable room for improvement in condi¬ 
tions generally; but for the great majority of the immigrants the change 
is for the better, and for some it is an avenue of escape from desti¬ 
tution and even servitude. We mot no one familiar with conditions 
both in Assam and in the recruiting areas who wished to discourage 
migration. It is to be feared that some of the opponents of emigration 
into Assam were interested in preventing labour from strengthening 
its position in the recruiting areas. Ha\dng endeavoured to examine 
the question from both ends, the source of the labour and its desti¬ 
nation, we are satisfied that the labourers generally improve their condi¬ 
tion by emigration. The better features of existence on the gardens 
are many, and there are none of the worse features that cannot bo found, 
in an aggravated form, in some of the recniiting areas. Nor should the 
efiect of migration on those left behind be overlooked. Attention has 
abeady been drawn to the question of the pressure of population in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Agi'iculture, and we would 
merely remark again that the mobility of labour is the greatest safe¬ 
guard against the continuance of depressed conditions in particular 
localities and perhaps the most effc^ctive means of breaking down the 
vicious systems of bond-service, to which reference was made in a 
previous chapter. Under the kamimiti system in parts of Bihar, 
and the veiM and khambari systems in the north of Madras (to mention 
two examples of practices which we imderstand are not ooniined to these 
localities), the labourer borrows money from a landlord under a contract 
to work until the debt is repaid. The debt tends to increase rather 
than to diminish, and the man, and sometimes his family, is bound for 
life. Serfs are even sold and mortgaged. Such systems have now no 
legal sanction, and in Bihar si)ecial legislation has been adopted in the 
endeavour to eradicate the abuse ; but it continues to exist. It will 
be readily appreciated that serfs who can escape from such a system 
and agriculturalists oppressed in other ways are ready to go to Assam, 
and that there are those who are vigilant in the endeavour to prevent 
them and anxious to discredit Assam by any means in their power. 

Resteiotioas on Beexoitment. 

We are now in a position to examine in more detail the system 
-of official control which regulates the recruitment of labour for the 
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eight districts of Asbam in which the tea plantations lie. It is impor¬ 
tant to observe that the legislative restrictions which are imposed on 
recruitment for work in the districts in question have no counterpart 
elsewhere in India. Migration, as we have indicated, is a feature of 
Indian industrial labour everywhere. Workers may be assisted to 
emigrate to any ])art of India; even the employers in the tea areas 
of North Bengal adjoining Assam arc subject to no hampering enact¬ 
ments, although they draw laboui* from areas where the Assam employer 
also recruits. The restrictions imposed on the movement of labour 
to these eight districts known as the labour-districts, are governed 
by Act VI of 1901 as amended from tiane to time. The recruiting areas 
to which this Act applies are Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, th(* Central Provinces and Assam itself. The 
local Goveimments of these pro\dnces, by means of notification, can 
prohibit recruitment, either absolutely or otherwise than in accordance 
with buch of the pro%dsions of th(i Act as may be specified in the notifi¬ 
cation. The question of th(* repeal of the Act and of the enactment 
of a simpler measure in its place has been for some time under the 
consideration of the Government of India, and we were supplied with 
copies of the coiTespondence with local Governments on the subject. 
We are in complete agreement with the view expressed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India that ‘‘ the principle of complete prohibition of recruit¬ 
ment in paxticular areas ’’ is no longer defensible. If it is feared that 
grave abuses will aribc> it should suffice to vest local Governments 
with adequate powers of control over recruitment. But there appears 
to be no justification for the exercise of the power which is now con¬ 
ferred by Section 3 of the Act to prohibit recruitment altogether in 
particular localities. This power has been exercised in respect of five 
divisions and two tlistricts of the United Provinces, and we find that the 
prohibition has not been withdrawn, in spite of the strong recommenda¬ 
tion to this effect made by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
with which we are in complete agreement. We recommend that the 
power to prohibit recruitment should be withdrawn immediately, and that 
in future no bairier sliould be set up to prevent the normal play of social 
and economic forces in attracting labour from one part of India to 
another. 

Present Froceduxe. 

Before we deal in detail with the provisions of Act VI of 1901, 
and the question of its revision, it would be convenient to describe 
briefly the working of the present system of recruitment. Under the 
Act tihie only recognised method of recruitment is through the agency 
of garden sardars. The manager of a tea garden in Assam appoints as 
a sardar a worker who is willing to return to his home to bring up other 
members of his family or fresh recruits and gives him a sardar's certi¬ 
ficate on which is shown the area in which he may recruit labour for 
the garden and the local agent to whom he is accredited. The certifi¬ 
cate is countersigned by the magistrate of the district in which the 
garden is situated and is kept by the sardar in a tin ©over which is 
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susp^ded round his neck. The manager pays the sardar his rail fare 
and other necessary expenses to the nearest forwarding station of the 
Tea Districts Labour Association, namely, Gauhatior Goalundo. On arrival 
there, the sardar is met by the agent of the Association and escorted to 
the transit depot, where he is fed and his papers are verified. He is then 
given a rail ticket and travelling expenses to the local agent’s depfit 
which is nearest to his village. The sardar in due course reports himself 
to the local agent who, after checking his papers, gives him a cash 
advance sufficient for the joturney to his village and for his mainte¬ 
nance for a month or so. The sardar now departs and, if and when he 
returns to the local agent’s office, he reports the prospects of recruit¬ 
ment and asks for a further advance. He may even bring a recruit or 
two with him in order to satisfy the local agent that he means business, 
for the number of recruits he is likely to secure determines the amount 
of the second advance. The recruit produced by the sardar is ques¬ 
tioned by the local agent who, if satisfied that there is no valid objection 
to his being sent to Assam, enters in a register his name and other 
particulars as prescribed by the local Government. K so required, 
he also sends a copy of this register to the District Magistrate. The 
recruit is fed whilst he is kept at the local agent’s depdt and is given 
a first payment of five rupees, a few utensils, one or two blankets and 
some clothing. He is sent with the sardar or, if the sardar sees a pros¬ 
pect of further recruits, in charge of a peon to Goalundo or Gauhati 
where he is received in the transit dep6t. The Agent of the Tea 
Districts Labour Association then arranges for the final stage of his 
journey to the garden to which he has been recruited. Neither the 
sardar nor the local agent requires the recruit to sign any agreement, 
and his engagement is pmrely oral. The conditions of employment are 
explained to the recruit by the sardar, but it is the local agent's duty, 
by examining the recruit, to satisfy himself, so far as his knowledge 
allows, that there has been no material misrepresentation by the 
sardar. On his return to the garden the sardar is paid a commission 
which is generally stated to be ten rupees in the Surma valley and 
twenty rupees in the Assam valley for each recruit but, os there is no 
recognised limit, the amount paid by some gardens is considerably 
higher. 

Detects of Act VI. 

Act VI of 1901, which governs recruitment for Assam has been 
amended on several occasions; it was radically revised in 1915, and 
several of its important provisions have become inoperative by notifi¬ 
cation. The Act as it stands is unintelligible to most people ; and several 
of its operative provisions are of doubtful validity, as they refer to a class 
which has now ceased to exist, namely, “labourers” who are defined as 
persons bound by a labour-contract to labour in a labour-district. A wit¬ 
ness representiDg the Tea Districts Labour Association indicated to us 
that the Act had only once to be taken to the High Court, and its hollow¬ 
ness would be instantly exposed. But apart from the obvious defects in 
form, the Act, as now in operation, is open to other objections. It 
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seriously hampers the free flow of labour into Assam. The comparative 
immunity from abuses in recruitment which is secured by the Act is pur¬ 
chased at a very high price, not only for the industry but also for the 
workers it employs, for the high cost of recruitment, which is now inevit¬ 
able, must react unfavourably on the remuneration of labour. The sar- 
dari system of recruitment is in theory the safest method of recruitment for 
the worker, for it entrusts recruitment only to 6owd fide workers, who are 
best fitted to give an accurate picture of the conditions obtaining on the 
garden and the least likely to make any misrepresentation. In actual 
practice the original intention is not entirely fulfilled. We were informed 
of instances where workers are sent down as sardars after they have 
spent only a few days on the garden. In such cases it is idle to suppose 
that the sardars have been on the garden sufficiently long to enable them 
to give to their fellow-villagers an accurate or a complete picture of the 
conditions obtoining on it; they are in fact, as was stated by one witness, 
petty recruiters who go through the formality of being sent up to Assam 
as workers in order to satisfy the conditions of sardaii recruitment. Cases 
have also come to our notice of men who make a profession of going down 
as sardars to be recruiied again for a different garden in order to pocket 
the payments which are made to new recruits. The sardari system is 
also quite inadequate for the needs of the industry and is obviously un¬ 
workable when now areas have to bo opened for recruitment and when 
new gardens are being developed. As employers are debarred from em¬ 
ploying licensed contractors, Ikoy have appointed a large number of work¬ 
ers as garden sardars icrespoctive of their suitability as recruiters. On 
an average, about 7% of the total number of adult labourers on the 
books of tea garden nuvnagers are sent out as sardars each year to the re¬ 
cruiting districts. It is estimated that about one-half of this number do 
not bring back a single recruit to the garden, and roughly one-third do not 
even return to their gardens. With an average of only one recruit per 
garden satdar, it is not stuprising to find that the average cost per recruit 
is as high as Rs. 150. It has been stated to us that the loss of sardars and 
their return without a recruit sao regarded by the industry as a mode of 
repatriation iind as a form of leave with travelling espenses paid. The 
industry has, in fimt, mtide a practice of appointing everyone who goes 
back to his cojmtry as a sardar, because otherwise the strict letter of the 
law does not allow any assistance to be given to him to return to Assam, 
unless he is again recruited by a duly appointed garden sardar The 
cost of Bordivri recruitment thus includes the elements of a system of repat¬ 
riation and of the grant of leave with espenses paid. We deal later with 
these questions but regard the present arrangement as unsatisfactory. 

Propaganda. 

Another striking defect in the Act is that it does not permit any 
f<am of advertiBoment or propaganda in the recruiting districts, except by 
the sardar himself. It is anomalous that a manager who goes down to a 
recruiting district to supervise the work of Ms garden sardars should be 
debarred by Mw tom proMaiming to the villagers the particukr advant¬ 
ages of his own garden. A case has eveu been mentioned to ns in which a 
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tea garden manager was warned for carrying on propaganda in a recruit¬ 
ing district, not because he was guilty of any misropresontation, but be¬ 
cause he was acting contrary to the strict letter of the law. Believing 
as we do that the emigration of la bom* to Assam is of advantage to the 
recruiting districts, we consider it undesirable that honest propaganda 
by tihe industry should be ruled out. Another anomaly of the existing 
Act is that it renders illegal any assistance to emigrants, except through 
a garden sardar who may not always be available. A local agent would be 
guilty of a punishable offence, if he attempted to forward recruits who 
offered themselves voluntaiily for service in the Assam plantations. In 
consequence, intending emigrants who are badly in need of relief have 
occasionally to be kept waiting till a garden sardar arrives before they can 
be given the required assistance to proceed to Assam. These restrictions 
cause unnecessary irritation and check the flow of labour to Assam. 

Control over Beoruitment. 

The control which is exercised over recruitment for Assam is two¬ 
fold ; in the first place, it is exercised by the district authorities in the 
recruiting districts, and secondly, it is entrusted to a central agency known 
as the Assam Labom Board which was created in 1916 at the request of the 
industry. The dual control is overlapping, but, in practice, no difficulty 
has been experienced owing to the fact that the Board has always endea¬ 
voured to work in harmony with the local Government and to render what¬ 
ever assistance it can in bringing cases of illegal recruitment to the notice 
of the district authorities who alone are empowered to start criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. The Act requires a garden sardar, before he can commence his 
activities, to obtain from his employer a certificate which formerly had 
to be countersigned by the magistrates of the district in which he is em¬ 
ployed and of the recruiting district. The latter countersignature has been 
dispensed with by local Governments by notification, but a condition has 
been imposed requiring garden sardars to work under the control of duly 
licensed local agents. The provincial Governments concerned have also 
framed rules under the Act relating generally to the supervision of re¬ 
cruitment, provision of accommodation and maintenance of registers by 
local agents, the production on demand of emigrants before magistrates or 
police officers, and the reporting of cases in which objections have been 
raised to the enoigration of a recruit by the husband or wffe, parent or lawful 
guardian. The penalty for failure to comply with the effective provisions 
of the Act or the rules framed therexmder and for inadequate sup^ision 
is the cancellation of the license of the local agent. A garden sardar can 
also be prosecuted and imprisoned, if he recruits emigrants without a 
proper certificate or independently of a local agent. Further, any person 
taking part in recruiting in contravention of the Act is liable to imprison¬ 
ment. Becruits need not be produced before any official in the recruit¬ 
ing district; the agency utilised for the registration of recruits is the locai 
agent who is an employee of the industry but is also under the control of 
the district authorities. The local agent has thus two masters to serve, 
but in practice no difficulty has been experienced as the industry is 
anxious to co-operate with the local Govmxunents in the maintenaaoe of 
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clean recruiting. The link between the inulustry and the local Governments 
concerned with recruitment for A-ssam is the Assam Labour Board which 
supervises the work o{ the local agents. The Board does not, as its name 
would seem to imply, concern itself with the conditions of labour in Asaftm ; 
it supervises tin* whole system of rccmitmenl, but its functions cease with 
the bringing of abuses to th(* not ice of the proper authorities. 

Composition and Working ot Assam Laboni Board. 

The composition of the Assam Labour Board bas given rise to 
some criticism. It consists of 16 members, all of whom are representa¬ 
tives of the tea industry, and an official chairman appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The Board is required by law to meet at least twice a 
year, once to ]>iiss the budget and agitin to pass the annual report; very 
rarely does it meet more frequently. The ordinary business of the 
Board is entrusted to an Uvecutive Committee consisting of the Chair¬ 
man and four members, which .also meets infrequently, much of its work 
being done by the circulation of impers. The industry has cast its net 
far and wide in its search for laboim, and the activities of the Board extend 
to five different ]>rovinces and a number of small feudatory states. Under 
the Chairman are three suiieivisors whoso main function is to supervise 
the work of local agents whose dep6ts are scattered over this wide area. 
Almost the entire expenses of the Board and its supervisors are met out of 
a cess ])ayable by the owners of gardens in respect of emigrants and 
sardars, Government bejiring only a small proportion of the salary of 
the official Chab-man together with his leave and pensionary charges. 
The main feature of the Board is that it is predominantly an employers’ 
ojganisation and the Chairman, while acting as the chief executive officer 
of the Board, has also to represent on it essentially different, and some¬ 
times opposing, interests. Jhirther, although Act VI of 1901 applies to 
labour recruited fur all industries in Assam, representation on the Board 
is confined to the tea industry. It is not, therefore, surprising that in some 
quartern an iin]>roa8iou exists that the Board is a recruiting organisation of 
the tea industry. The successful working of the Board depends on the 
close co-opoiation of the industry, as the local agents are not its servants 
but employed under a seitarate and independent organisation. The 
Board itself has little or no authority, and all it can do is to make re¬ 
commendations to the industry or to Govermnents. Furtlier, with the 
exception of the Chairman, the Board represents substantially the same 
interests as the principal reoiniting organisation, the Tea Districts Labour 
Association. We were informed that the Board discouraged attempts to 
form other recruiting organisations, and, while we recognise that an 
increase of competition in recruiting is fraught with danger, it is hardly 
possible to expect employers, who are not members of the Tea Districts 
Labour Association or who differ from its policy, to feel complete con¬ 
fidence in the impartiality of the Board as at present constituted. 

Extent ot Abuses. 

In spite of the obvious defects of Act VI of 1901 and the inherent 
weakness of the Assam Labour Board, the grave abuses of the past, which 
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were largely responsible for the bad name of Assam in the recruiting dis¬ 
tricts, have been very successfully held in check. The arkatti or profes¬ 
sional recruiter, who in the days gone by used to boast that in a few 
minutes, by his peculiar methods, he could make any one ‘‘willing” to emi¬ 
grate to A^m, is now suppressed as soon as he commences his activities. 
For this the credit is very largely due to the tea industry itself, which has 
genuinely endeavoured to set its house in order. Complaints have been 
made of fraud and misrepresentation by garden sardars, but we were unable 
to obtain any evidence of this on any appreciable scale. The emigrants 
are produced before local agents, whose duty it is to explain the condi¬ 
tions of employment to them before they are sent forward to Assam. As 
far as we can judge, cases in which labourers have gone to Assam as 
victims of fraud and misrepresentation must be few, considering the 
volume of the migration. It was stated that cases occur where members 
of a family run away from home, seek work in Assam and live 
there under an assumed name. Such cases, however, are not peculiar 
to Assam, and we do not feel justified in making any recommenda¬ 
tion. A more serious complaint is that women and minors are taken 
away to Assam without the knowledge or consent; of their husband or 
guardian. But here, too, we found that the industry has taken special 
care to prevent such abuses and that, in accordance with the rules 
framed by local Governments, women and minors are detained at the 
dep6t for a certain fixed period durmg which the local agent institutes 
enquiries as to whether there is any objection to their i)roceeding to Assam. 
Nor does the evidence which we obtained in the recruiting districts lend 
support to the allegation that abuses in connection with the recruitment 
of women and minors are assuming alarming proportions. If abuses do 
exist, it is now within the powers of local Governments to check them by 
insisting on registration and production before a magistrate of all women 
and minors proceeding to the gardens unaccompanied by their husband or 
parent. 

Ideal of Free Becmitment. 

The official control of recruitment has always })(‘eu njgarded 
as a regrettable necessity and as a temporary expedient. On various 
occasions the 'Government of India have announced thwr adherence 
to the ideal of free recruitment, but little visible progress has been made 
towards the realisation of that ideal in r<icent years. As the preceding 
account shows, we have been impressed by the serious objections to control, 
and in particular the injurious effects it has on the tea industry and, 
ultimately, on those employed in it. A further grave objection to the 
present system is its tendency to perpetuate itself, thus effectively 
preventing the industry from progressing to a more healthy form of 
recruitment. The system of control enhances the cost of recruitment, 
with the consequence that temptations towards abuses are increased. 
This, in turn, increases the difficulty of removing control, and so furnishes 
the justificafion for its retention. We are in entire accord with the view 
that the danger of serious abuses affords tibte only justification for the 
continuance of control, and we have examined with some care the 
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possibility of abolisliiiig all restrictions. We have been assisted in this 
direction by the official examination of the question in 1925 and sub¬ 
sequent years, when the Oovenuuent of India again raised the question 
of free recruitment, but were advisetl by pmetically all those acquainted 
with conditions tluit (Ik* abolilion of all control would be inadvisable. 
We have c«n8id(‘red the opinions expressc'd at lengtli in this correspondence 
and have reviewed them with ilie assistance of witnesses both in the 
rcfiuiting provinces and in Assam. 

Recruitment and Forwarding. 

There arc' lhrct> stages in the ('migrant’s progress to be consider¬ 
ed :— 

(1) up to the time of his despatch fi‘om his ow n district; 

(2) from that time until his arrival on tlu' garden; 

(3) after arri\.ii tliere. 

The t'mu “ free reoruituieiiri ” has often been used to dimote the position 
that would l)e roachetl wdtii t he abolition of all control. Hero, however, 
we propose to use tlu' term witJi reference to the first of the above stages 
only, and in that sense free recruitrucut, in our opinion, is not inconsistent 
with control over the transit of the emigrant. The considerations which 
deti'rniine how far coutrol is required at each of Ihe first two stages are 
not necessarily the sauu*. Tliis point is rc'cognised clearly in the evidence 
gh en to us by the Indian Tea Association which, in asking for freedom 
to choose the agencies by wliicli it will recruit, contemplates the possi¬ 
bility of combining tins freedom with coutrol over the forwarding of 
recniits. The, representatives of the iirdustry wore also anxious fiiat, 
as far as po.s8iblo, coutrol liy the industry should bo substituted for official 
coutrol. Their plea was, iu lact, that they should be given the opportun¬ 
ity of showing what they could achieve if this were done. Government 
could retain the power to re-impose restrictions, but it would be the aim 
of the industry to deiuojQstrato by the actual working of the system that 
there was no necessity for re-introducing coutrol. \Ve consider that this 
is a reasonable claim, and in the proposals that follow we have done our 
be'!t to meet it. 

A New Act. 

Tho first necessity is the onactiuont of a now Emigration Act and 
the repeal of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act. The Indian Tea 
Association has suggested that it might be possible to retain the Act and 
to Gonstruot upon it a better system of control. We are satisfied that 
this course is not possible, even if it were expedient. We have enumerated 
the principal defects of Act VI of 1901, and are satisfied that lihe time 
is overdue for its replacement by an Act which is intelligible and is 
satisfactory from both the legal and the administrative points of view. 

Essentials of Any Scheme. 

The main criterion which must be satisfied by any scheme of 
control is that it most give a reasonable prospect of eliminating itself. 
We regard os one of tho gravest defects of Hie present system tho 
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teadency, already exjdaiaed, to peri)etua1e itseb. The aim of rccruitiag 
should be to rea<*h a poial where, in effect, orgaui8(*d recruiting is un¬ 
necessary. In other words, by making conditions sujii(‘ieiitly attractive, 
the employer should reach the stage where, instead o1 having to go 
out and induce recniits to enter his employment, a])plicants for em- 
ploTOient a]){)ronch the eiu])Ioyer. As w<* have shown in an earlier 
chapter, some o£ the iniportiint industries in India have passed through 
the earlier stage of liaving to search for rocniiis to a ])osition where this 
is iinnecessarv. But a])aTt troiu any other obsta(*les in the way ot the 
tea industry, the present system of control <‘ffecth't‘ly prt^vouts progress 
in this direction. For the recruit, generally, has neither the knowledge 
nor the means to go to xVssain without assistauee; as a mailer of fact, 
many of the fresh recruits to industry who go even to Calcutta and Bombay 
receive some assistiinoe to go there. It is only in the case <»f Assam than 
neither the employer nor any one else (‘an assist the labourer who is 
willing to migrate, exce})t by the expemsive and (‘umbersome expedient 
of sending down a garden stirdac to sponsor the it^cniit. Our proposals, 
therefore, are designed, among other things, to facilitate^ the forwarding 
to Assam of leeniits who, in the recruxting districts, offer themselves for 
employment. The essence of our scheme is that powers of imposing 
control should be retained, but that actual control should be reduced 
to a minimum. We proceed, therelore, to iudi<*ate, first, what we believe 
to be necessary in present (*ircumstan(‘es and, secondly, the sixfeguards 
which, in our view, should be retained by Govorjiment in the form of 
powers to re-impose control, if necessary. 

Free Recruitment. 

First in importanee, we would place recruitment, using this 
term, not in the wide sense of removing all control over the engagement 
and forwarding of recruits, but in the more a(;curale sense of withdiu»wing 
all special restrictions on the agencies for obtaining recruits. In other 
words, we advocate that, in all provinces, there should be coruplote free¬ 
dom to bring mTuits to a forwarding agency and to engage them there. 
The Assam employer should be left as free as any other (*mploycr to 
select the agents wdiom he considers best fitted to obtain recruits. We 
believe that he will still r<»ly in the main on persons who have worked in 
his garden, but he may find it advisable to secure recruits himself, or to 
engage recruiters pcrmaneutlj' resi<leut in the district in whic;h recniiting 
is conducted. Further, if the attractions of ti^a garden life in Assam are 
increased, the result should be that recruits will offer themselves at the 
dep6t without the intervention of any intermediary. 

Control over Forwarding. 

We believe that, at least so far as the more important recruiting 
areas are concerned, it is still necessary that there shordd be control over 
forwarding of assisted emigrants to tea gardens- Where this control 
is required, it should, for the present, take the following form. Assisted 
recruits should not be forwarded except through a dep6t maintained by 
the industry and in charge of a local agent appointed by the industry and 
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approved by the local Government or by such authority as it may appoint. 
The aim should be to requiie the industry itself to take adequate mea¬ 
sures for the prevention of abuses. This responsibility can be best dis¬ 
charged by proper organisation for the provision and maintenance of 
satisfactory depots in the recruiting areas and on the jouinej". Hitherto 
the arrangements for registration and transit have been largely in the 
hands of one organisation which claims 93% of the i)resent recruitment 
for Assam. A number of gardens, mostly Indian-owned, are not members- 
of this organisation nor have they been organised for recruiting purposes. 
The dangers of unorganised recruiting are obvious and it is essential 
that collective arrangements should be made, if the industry is to dis¬ 
charge its responsibility. If it is not found possible for this to be done 
through one organisation, we see no objection to suitable groups of 
planters forming themselves into organisations for this purpose. Each 
group able to satisfy Government that it could collectively Mfil the obli¬ 
gations of the law should be entitled lo set up its own depdts and to 
place local agents in charge of them. The ag^mt should be required to 
maintain registers of reci-uits in the prescribed form. The rules in force 
should also make ])rovision for the detention of women and minors for a 
liniite<l period, and the law should prohibit the forwarding of minors who 
are imaccompanied by a parent or guardian. The depot audits registers 
should be open to the inspection of any ofli(‘ers appointed by the pro¬ 
vincial Government for this purpose. Prom the stage when the emigrant 
is moved from the depot, the rules should be made by the Government 
of India, who should make provision for the following of certain pre¬ 
scribed routes to Assam and for the maintenance, at necessary inter¬ 
vals, of depots where the emigrants can rest, be fed and, if necessary, 
be examined. 


Possibility of Removing Control. 

So long as organised recruiting is required, it will be necessary 
for the industry to raaiulain their forwaixling agencies, but the aim should 
be to reach a stage w^horo all restrictions on forwarding can be removed, 
thus giving the Assam tea industry the complete liberty which is enjoyed 
by all other industries in India. Further, while we are satisfied that this 
stage has not been reachf^l everywheie, we think that in respect of some 
recruiting areas it may be possible to remove all restrictions at once. 
Areas mainly inliabited by aboriginals do not stand on the same footing 
as other recruiting areas. The most serious abuses in the past occurred in 
connection with the recruiting of aboriginals, and it is there that control 
is likely to be required longest. As regards otW areas, it is significant that 
from North Bihar and the United X?rovinces large numbers of persons are 
recruited every year by contractors, without control, for work in other pro¬ 
vinces and in Assam itself, where they are engaged mainly on eaith-work, 
and we had no evidence to suggest tiiat any control was required in con¬ 
nection with such recruitment. Further, certain proposals which we 
make later in connection with repatriation and the liberty of the labourer 
should, if adopted, effect a traxisformation in the position with regard to 
recruitment. As soon as the fresh recruit going to Assam is assured of thei 
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means to return after a limited period, the dangers of uncontrolled recruit¬ 
ing ■will be enormously reduced, and if, as we hope, a stage is reached when 
there will be more persons offering themselves at the depdts than can be 
accepted, the necessity for control should disappear entirely. We re¬ 
commend, therefore, that in the areas not inhabited by aboriginals the 
Government of India, in consultation with the provincial Governments 
and the industry, should consider whether the time has not already arrived 
for dispensing with restrictions over forwarding. Tf they reach the con¬ 
clusion that this is not yet possible, the control maintained should be of the 
character we have recommended. Similar control should also be main¬ 
tained in the aboriginal az-eas, but the position in all controlled areas 
should be reviewed after the expiry of five years. 

Power to Be-intioduce Control. 

We now proceed to outline the wider powers which the new Act 
should confer on Government as safeguards in the event of the recrudes¬ 
cence of abuses. Briefly, these should make it possible to re-introduce the 
system at present in operation with certain modifications. As has been 
already stated, it is not necessary that power should be retained to pio- 
hibit recruitment absolutely, but wo recommend that the measure should 
be so framed as to enable Government to re-introduce in any area the 
prohibition of reemitment otherwise than by means of licensed garden 
sardars and licensed recruiters. Li effect, this would enable Government, 
if satisfied that such an extreme step was necessary, to prohibit recruit¬ 
ment in any particular area except by garden sardars, for they would be 
in a position to withhold licenses from other recruiters. We hope 
that it "will nowhere be necessary to re-impose restrictions on actual 
recruitment, but, if this necessity should arise, it would ordinarily be 
un'wise to refuse licences to respectable and reliable recruiters re¬ 
sident -within the recruiting districts. More effective control can be 
exercised by local authorities over persons of this character than over 
garden sardars, who may be back in Assam before their irregularities come 
to light. Further, the aim everywhere must be to reach the position when 
recruits come to the depfit without the intervention of an intermediary, 
and this implies that either the agent in charge of the depdt or some 
other agent of the employer there m-ust have permission to engage the 
emigrant. 

Definition Assisted Emigration. 

The new law should he limited to the oontrol of assisted emigi’a- 
tion and, in respect of the definition of both “ assistance ’’and “ emigrant ”, 
there should be modifications of the present system. First, “ emigrant ” 
should be so defined as to exclude any person who has been employed 
witbin the preceding twelve months in any capacity in Assam. It is 
entirely wrong to treat the tea garden labourer who 'wishes to return to 
Assam after visiting his own country as a new recruit, as the present law 
requires. FcoiriBion will probably be necessary for the grant (ff certifi¬ 
cates by employers to labourers intending to return. Secondly, under 
the new law it ^ould not be possible to place restrictions on mere 
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persuasion and propaganda. The law should be designed to regulate 
merely assisted recruitment, and assistance should be defined so as to 
include nothing more than the giving of tangible assistance (i.e,, money 
or some concession having a monetaiy value) in order to induce a person 
to emigrate. Misrepresentation which results in emigration will, of 
course, remain pxmishable under the ordinary criminal law. Further, 
we propose later to provide an important additional safeguard against 
misrepresentation by securing that the emigrant who is recruited by such 
means be repatriated without delay at the employer’s expense. 

Scope of the Act. 

The Act should apply to those provinces in wliich the present 
Act is in force, but the Government of India should retain the power 
to extend it to other provinces. We do not consider, however, that it 
should be possible to control recruitment within Assam itself. The 
movement of labour from one district of Assam to another cannot be 
regarded as emigration, and we are not in favour of making it possible to 
restrict such movements. The new Act should make it possible to 
extend control to rooniitment for any work in Assam, but in present 
circumstances we see no justification for control except in the case of 
tea gardens. The only contingency which would make such control 
necessary, would be the recruitment of labourers for other work with a 
view to their early transfer to plantations. 

Abolition of the Assam Labour Board. 

We turn now to the agencies responsible for administering the 
system of control. We have already indicated Ksome objections to the 
present constitution of the Assam Ijabour Board, but it is not proposed 
to pursue this question in tether detail, because we consider that the 
Board has outlived its usefulness and recommend its abolition. We 
recognise tliai» the Board and its officers deserve a share of the credit for 
the great im])rovenu*iits which have taken place since its inception, but 
those improvements are due in large measure to the tea employers acting 
through their own principal r(»cmiting organisation, the Tea Disiricts 
Labour Association. The Board, in fact, owes much of both its weakness 
and its str<‘ngi»h to its affinity, through the bodies elt‘(iting its members, 
with that Association. 1’he Board, in addition, served a useful purpose, 
during a period wh(*u reforms were b(dng attempted, by providing a link 
between the industry and the central and pro^dncial Governments. 
The main difficulty in the existing system is that the Board, which is 
responsible for the prevention of irregularities, exercises with provincial 
Governments an overlapping control in the recruiting areas, but has no 
authority after the emigrant has reached Assam. 

Supervision of the Emigrant 

As we have already stated, there are three stages in the emi¬ 
grant’s progress. TTntil now, attention has been concentrated almort 
entirely on the first stage, namely, up to the emigrant’s despatehfromhis 
district, and over this stage there has hitherto been overlapping control. 
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With free recruitment, this stage will lose much of its importance, and we 
))elieve that the responsibility can be adequately disch^ged by district 
officials. Attention will have to be directed mainly to the second and 
third stages, namely, during the journey and after the emigrant’s anival on 
the garden. From the point of view of recruiting, the third stage is the 
most important one, for irregularities generally come to light after the 
emigrant has left the recruiting area and it becomes necessary to trace 
him in Assam. By this time he has passed beyond the r(iach alike of the 
Government of the recruiting province, its district staff and the Assam 
Labour Board; and the only authorities to whom recoui*sc can be had are 
the administrative axithorities in Assam. These are biudened with 
other duties and have inadequate powers, and in practice the attempt to 
deal with a recruiting offence after the recruit has loft his province is 
attended by delay and is not always successful. The second stage is 
also important, for it is advisable to exercise some closer supervision over 
the transit of the emigrant in order to prevent the regular emigrant being 
s#*nt otherwise than by the licensed depffts. 

Protector of Immigraats. 

What is wanted is an eff<‘ctive authority working mainly in 
Assam and definitely charged with responsibility for the emigrant 
during his journey and after his arrival, and entrusted with adequate 
powers to protect his interests. In other words, we desire to see 
not two authorities covering much the same ground, but two comple¬ 
mentary authorities, securing the protection of the emigrant in diff(»rent 
areas. We recommend the appointment by the Government of Imlia 
of an officer in Assam who will look after the interests of eiiiigi^ants ^vho 
have not yet decided to make Assam their permanent hoim'. He woidd 
he required to keep in touch with the recruiting provinces and would have 
the right at all reasonable times, with or without notice, to enter any 
garden in order to inspect the condition of th(* workers from other pro* 
vinces, and of their housing accoiniuodation, (»tc. He should also have 
the right to talk totb(‘iu either in public or in ])rivnt<s and any pei*Ron 
hindering or molesting luni in the discharge of his duties should be liable 
to be dealt with as for a summary offence. It would be the duty of 
the Protector to bring cases of wor^<ful rt'cruitmexit to the notice of 
the provincial Government concerned and to advise on all mattem con¬ 
nected >^dth the migration of labour to Assam. The Prot<‘Ctor vshould 
also be entrusted with responsibility for the emigrant during the journey 
and should be in a position to take up the prosecuti<m of persons for¬ 
warding emigrants otherwise than in accordance with the Act and of 
ensuring that the emigrant is cognisant of his rights under the law before 
he readies the garden. The statute regulating recruitment should 
give the Government of India power to make rides for the protection 
of the emigrant during transit, and the Protector would be responsible 
for the ailministration of these rules and for advising the Government 
of India on matters arising out of their oiieration. We would add here 
that what we saw of the arrangements for the emigrant on the journey 
reflects credit on the Association principally responsible for them. 
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Cess on Emigrants. 

With thp abolition of the Assam Labour Board and of Act VI 
of 1901, which we luive recommended, will disappear the cess which is 
now levied on garden savflars mid emigrants. To meet the cost of the 
Protector of Immigrants and his staff, the law which will take the place 
of the present Act, shoidd empower the Government of India to levy on 
emigrants a cess somewhat similar to the existing one. The cess would 
not, however, be payable on garden sardars or on emigrants who are 
returning to Assam after a stay of less than twelve months, so that it 
may have to be fixed on a somewhat higher rate on the remaining 
emigrants. The total expenditure on the staff wo recommend should be 
less than that involved in maintaining the Assam Labour Board, whose 
abolition wo have recommended. 

Powers of Central and Provincial Covemmenis. 

The subject of internal emigration is at present central, and 
under the existing Act, the powers exorcised by provincial Governments 
are subject to the control of the Central Goveimment. We recommend 
that, as the question concerns movements from one promnee to anotW, 
the character of the control necessary should be finally determined by 
the Cemtral Govermnent. This will ensme that, where control is neces¬ 
sary, it is imposed with a view to the interests of India as a whole, and 
that the decLsion is not unduly coloured by local interests. We do not 
surest that the Central Government should retain authority over the 
a dminis trative control; it should be responsible merely for deciding the 
type of control that shotild Iw applied in any area. Thus, for example, 
if that Government W(‘re satisfied that it was nccessaiy to re-introduce 
limitations on actual recruitment in any ar<*a, it would issue the necessary 
notification, bxit it would then Iw for the provincial Government to decide 
to whom licenses to recruit should lx? given. Similarly, the prosmeial 
Govomment will bo resiwntsible for taking action against a local agent who 
has been guilty of misooiiducl, and it should also be possible for pro¬ 
vincial Governments to divide tlnur provinces into siJ^citied areas, and 
to presoribi* that recruits shall not be taken to depfits outside the area 
within which they wi'n* recruited. The ajqwintmimt of the Protector 
of Immigrant.s should provide' the necessary link between Assam, the 
recruiting provinees anti the Central Government, and his aniwial reports 
should supply the public and the Governments concerned with a reliable 
account of coiulitions in Assam as they would apfiear to emigrants from 
other parts'of India. 

Need of ConstmetiTe Poli<w> 

hlany famtors such as the rapid expansion of the indnstry, official 
restrictions, memory of past conditions and the drain from the tea gaide33S 
to independent cultivation have made it necessary to continue organised 
reomitment on a large scale. But there are other factors which contribute 
materially to tlw scarcity of labour experienced by the industry. We 
were struck by the wide differences in conditions obtaining ih different 
gardens and their effete on lecrnitment. At one extreme are gardens 
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where health and welfare receive adequate attention and where sufficient 
land is available for private cultivation. On some of these the labour 
force has settled contentedly, and no recruiting has been necessary for 
many years. At the other extreme are gardens where conditions are 
such that all attempts at recruitment liave failed to seem'o anythii^ 
approaching a contented or adequate labour force. We deal later with 
conditions obtaining on gardens which have an important effect on 
recruiting, but wish to refer here to two definite deterrents to recruitment 
that call for a speedy remedy, namely, the lack of liberty for the worker 
and the difficulty of returning to his home. 

Contracts and the Worker. 

Eecruitment for Assam has suffered graVe injury in the past 
owing to the system of penal contract aird of private arrest, to which we 
have already referred. The planters have shown a lack of confidence in 
their ability to retain labour, and there has been a constant tendency 
to rely on restraints of various kinds to keep the labourer on the garden. 
Even to-day, w'here successive amendments of the law have removed all 
the statutory restraints, there is ample evidence to show that the old faith 
in restraint in some form persists. The planter, to his own prejudice, 
has deliberately allowed the old ideas of the penal contract to linger in 
the minds of his workers. The bonus (commonly Es. 12 for a man and 
Rs. 8 for a woman), which was given to a labourer when he entered on a 
“ labour-contract ”, continues to be paid and is to this day referred to as 
the “ girmit ” or agreement money. It was stated that the disconti¬ 
nuance of the bonus would give rise to discontent as the workers had 
become accustomed to this lump sum payment; but this does not explain 
why it is still regarded as an inducement for futiue service. On many 
gardens the thiunb-impression is taken when the bonus is paid, 
although this is not done when the worker receives his waj>es. The 
explanation given by one witness was that for pmposes of audit a receipt 
was necessary in the case of the bonus, but no such iwi'ipt-s w(>re required 
in the case of wages. The thumh-impi’cssion is usually taken on a register 
or on a piece of paper, but .some planters have devised a form which bears 
a marked resemblance to the form used in the days of the penal contract, 
and wo came across an instance where the thumb-inipression wvs still 
being taken oir the old fonn. fn theory, tin* objei-t of the tliuinb-inipres- 
sion is to bind the labourer by a civil agreement, but as he is not likely 
to appreciate the difference between this and a penal contnwt, the prac¬ 
tical result is that he believes himself still bound by a penal contract. 
In a number of instances the bonus is not in fact claimed, which shows 
that it continues to be regarded as a gift fatal to the liberty of its 
recipient. So far as wc could ascertain, few steps had been taken to ac¬ 
quaint the labourers with the vital change made in the law; and some 
officials appeared to be apprehensive of the consequences of any sudden 
access of Imowledgc of this kind. 

Restraints on Wocksrs' Movemsnts. 

^ In'Other directions, too, there is evidence that the labourer’s 
fiherty is iiusomplete. The workers, for the most part, live in lines to 
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which the**public have no right of access. Access is not ordinarily with¬ 
held in practice, hut, whenever the manager con siders it necessary, a watch 
is maintained on visitors, and there are almost always chmMda/fs^ part 
of whose duty is to observe movements to and from the lines. It is con¬ 
tended by planters tliat no amount of vigilance can keep a labourer 
who is determined to leave; and cltaukidars are probably employed 
more to prevent other employers from enticing labourers than to prevent 
the labourers themselves from leaving. At the same time, we had 
evidence that workers who wanted to leave oven a good garden without 
permission found it advisable to do so by night. In speaking of a 
labourer who goes without permission the term universally used is ab¬ 
scond ”; and this term reflects accurately the position in which the 
labourer on some gardens finds himself when he wishes to seek employ¬ 
ment elsewhere. 

Employers’ Agreements. 

In a somewhat different category, but tending in the same 
direction so far as the worker is concerned, is the system by which most 
employers bind themselves not to entice each others la^bour. The 
agreement between the planters, referred to as the “ labour rules 
imposes a penalty for enticement and prescribes that, if a labourer goes 
from one garden to another, the manager of the latter must either eject 
him with all his belongings or refund the cost of his recruitment and 
the amoimt of any outstanding advance. The effect of this agreement is 
that no reputable planter attempts to obtain labour from another garden, 
and it is against the accepted standards to engage labourers, if there is 
reason to believe that they have loft another planter. With the cost 
of recruiting as high as it is, such an attitude is intelligible and cm, in¬ 
deed, be defended as notliing more than the application of a principle 
familiar to other trade organisations. There is, however, no organisa¬ 
tion on the workers’ side to redress the balance; the effect of the system 
is to diminish still further the liberty of the worker to dispose of 3ns labour 
to the best advantage and to add to the restrictions upon his movements. 
The effect of tin’s policy, coitibined with the lack of organisation on 
the part of tlie workers, has been to increase the temptation to rosorf to a 
policy of restrictions in order to rv'tain labour. The next chapter contains 
proposals designed to Tne<*t this difficulty, and som^ of the proposals 
which hnmediately follow, if adopted, should go far to improve the general 
position of the worker in his relations with the employer. 

Knowledge of the Law. 

The first essential, in order to seemre the freedom of the worker, 
is knowledge. It is, to a largo extent, his ignorance which restrains him. 
It is a matter for regrot that when, in 1926, the vital change was made 
in the law by "which penal contracts became illegal, little was done ter 
acquaint the worker with the change. The cessation of criminal 
prosecutions for breach of contract is bringing enlightenment, but the 
process seems to be a slow one. As we have su^ested, the informing of 
the workers would have been a wise policy for planters to have adoptedi 
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ajid we recommend tliat they should now take steps in tliis direction. But 
the matter should not be left to their initiative. It is the duty of 
Government to secure that those on whom the legislature seeks to confer 
a benefit should be placed in a position to seciu’e that benefit; and 
we recommend that all officers on whom any responsibility for conditions 
in plantations rests should be required to tak(‘ active stepf> to acquaint 
the workers with their rights under the law. 

Aecc&s to Workers' Houses. 

This in itself will not be sufficient to secure that liberty which 
we regard as essentia^ and it is important for more than one reason 
that there should be a right of public access to the lines which the 
workers inhabit. The question of rights of way thi*ougli tea gardens 
has been the subject of considerable discussion in recent years, and a 
resolution on it was recently adopted by the As&am Legislative Council. 
We are aware that at present access, by day at least, is rarely denied; 
butvsedo not regard as satisfactory tbo existing position where the 
workers are largely isolated from outside influence' and any member 
of the public may be effectively prevented from approaching the w'orkers’ 
lines except with the manager’s permission. On principle it is objec¬ 
tionable that considerable areas included within the garden grants, in 
which large iiuinb^'vs of workers are settled, can be entirely closed to any 
one who may be interested in their welfare. Wo have consideied the 
point submitted to us, namely, the danger of interested people attempting 
to make use of the illiterate and ignorant labotir force on the tea gardens 
for pinposes unconnected with labour, but this is a risk to which every 
industry in India is exposed, and we think it better to face it than to 
continue a policy which inevitably gives rise to suspicion and is liable 
to be abused. We were informed that in the tJinina Valley there are 
recognised puhli<‘ rights of way to all garden lines, and in th(* Dooars, 
where the labour force is similar in composition to that of Assam, the 
garden lease usually reipures the planter to maintain roatls from North 
to South and from East to West which sliall be o]H‘n to the public. It is 
in the Assam Valley that the right of acc<'ss is most needed, and we re¬ 
commend tliat steps should he taken to secure ])ublic (‘ontiu*t with workers* 
dwellings on all plantations. 

Publicity in Becruiting Districts. 

In coimectiou with the question of contact between plantations 
and the outside world, we desire to draw attention to the general ignorance 
regarding Assam and the absurd ideas prevalent regarding the life 
of the worker on tea plantations. Act VI of 1901 had the practical 
effect of making all form of propaganda illegal, and with its repeal a 
systematic campaign should be organised by the industry to dispel 
I3ie fog of ignorance which still prevails and to make fenown the advan¬ 
tages which the plantations have to offer to the inhabitants of othtr 
provinces. Leaflets in English and in the different vernaculars of the 
recruiting areas describing the climate of the province, the wages paid 
on the gardens, tlie nature of the work, the various concessions granted 
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to the workers and also the conditions under which an emigi'ant is entitled 
to repatriation, should be distributed freely in the recruiting areas and 
posted in all depdts from which emigrants are sent. For the benefit of 
the illiterate population, the leaflets might with advantage be supple¬ 
mented by photographs illustrative of the life of the plantation workers. 
Attempts should also be made to encourage the em^rant to maintain 
touch with his own people. We were surprised to find how little corres¬ 
pondence exists at present between the worker and his relations (oven his 
wife) in the home village. Illiteracy, the main obstacle, could to some 
extent be overcome by the employment on the gardens of a scribe, whose 
services should be made free of charge to the workers. We found that, 
on some of the estates in Ceylon, picture postcards, with space for writing, 
and with printed lines informing their relations at home of their arrival 
on the estate and of their postal address, are supplied free of charge to 
new recruits. We consider that a similar practice in the Assam tea 
gardens would help to destroy prejudices in the recruiting districts. 
The ^stem might be adopted with advantage in other plantation areas. 

Difficulty of Retain. 

So far as recruiting is concerned, we believe that the difficulty of 
returning from Assam acts ns an even more serious handicap than any 
disabilities on the gardens. In spite of the improvements in commoni- 
cations which have taken place in recent years, Assam is still compara¬ 
tively inaccessiblo. It is a Jong and expensive journey from the chief 
recruiting grounds to the gardens, and when the labourer has got to 
Assam, he is generally dependent on his employer for the means to return. 
In the old days comi)aratively few returned, and the belief ^vas general 
that the man who went to Assam had no option but to remain there. 
More recently there has been increased contact with the recruiting dis¬ 
tricts. A comparatively new development has been the recruiting of 
workers for some gaidens for fixed terms of a year or nine months or even 
six months, at the end of which they are repatriated by the employer at 
his eEpense. Tlie tra nuportiug of immigrants for such short terms is a cost¬ 
ly matter, and njouagera do not, as a rule, resort to short-term recruit¬ 
ing if r^ular labour is available. Wo do not reconunend, therefore, any 
general adoption of the ])raHice; but, where it exists, it serves a useful 
purpose in improving contact with the reemitiug areas. It embodies what 
we regard as essential to place recruiting on a healthy basis and to safe¬ 
guard adequately the emigrant to Assam, namely, the right to repatria¬ 
tion. We believe tlmt. if the worker went to insam with a guarantee 
that he could return, if he so wished, after a reasonable period, many 
of the difficulties both of employers and workers would disappear. 

Right vl Repatriation. 

Our main proposal is that every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden, whether coming from an area of free or of controlled 
reeruiting, should have the right, a^r the first three years, to be repatriat¬ 
ed at bis employer’s expense. This right should be statutory, but as 
the volume of iimssisted immigration to Assam is at present negligible^ 
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we consider tliat it would be advisable for the planter, so far as the right 
of repatriation is concerned, to treat a worker who has come up on his 
own account in the same wa y as one who has been assisted to do so. We 
contemplate that, when an emigrant has served for three years, he should, 
unless he desires to stay, be sent back by the eiuployer, receiving his fare 
and the means of subsistence on the journey. It will be necessary to 
devise some machinery for ensuring that the right of repatriation is 
ever3'wh6re effective, and this should be considered by the planters and 
tha Protector in consultation, as soon as the latter is appointed. Among 
the matters which would require consideration are the number of days 
within which a worker who has completed his three years in Assam must 
be repatriated by Ms employer and the measm’es necessary to ensure 
that a worker surrendering his right of repatriation does so of his own 
free will. We anticipate that, under a repatriation scheme, some workers 
will desire to go and others will not: but we hope that a large number will 
be sent by their employers not with the single fare, wMch is obligatory 
under our scheme, but with the promise of a return fare also, f.e., that 
they will go on short leave and will not abandon Assam. 

Transferred Workers. 

Provision will have to be made for the labourer who transfers 
Ms services to another garden before the three years have expired. In 
this case we recommend that the cost of repatriation should fall on the 
employer by whom he was last engaged be/ore the three years expire. 
This will minimise the danger of employers securing labom’ without 
sharing in the costs of recruitment. It will probably be necessary to 
provide labourers with a certificate showing the date of their recruitment 
and the garden by wMoh they were recruited. Such certificates can 
be given at a convenient depdt during transit and can lie inspected by 
employers before engaging labour in Assam. A worker transferring his 
services to an employer outside the t<>a industry will surrender the right 
to repatriation. 

Earlier Repatriation. 

In addition, it shoukl be possible, wluwe adtupuite cause is 
shown, to secure the repatriation of a lahomvr before the thn'o years 
have expired. Under the present Act, tlie District Magistrate can 
repatriate at the employer’s expense any persons who have been 
wrongfully recruited or who arc physically iiifuiiacitated from earning a 
livelihood. We would transfer tMs power to the Protector of Imui- 
grants. At the same time we would enlarge somewhat the grounds on 
wMoh repatriation can be ordered on the Imes of the general conditions 
governing repatriation in Ceylon and Malaya. Thus the Protector 
should be able to order repatriation of any worker witMn one year of 
Ms tuxival in Assam, if this is necessary on the ground of health, the 
unsuitability of the work to Ms capacity, unjust treatment by the em¬ 
ployer, or for other sufficient reason. The employer should, of course, 
fa%ve an oppartanily of presenting Ms case before an order is passed. 
TMs type of repatriation would be tiie exception and is designed partly to 
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secure the return of the “misfit” or unsuitable recruit. A number of 
employers already return such labourers of their own accord, and most 
planters have shown a readiness to repatriate workers when official 
suggestions were made to this effect. During the depressions in the 
tea industry and noticeably in 1920-21, it has not always been possible 
for all employers to provide an adequate amount of work to enable the 
worker to maintain his acoustonjod standard of living. Where an immi¬ 
grant entitled to repatriation at the end of three years makes a nlniTn 
that he is unable, with due diligence, to secure a normal wage or where 
the Protector discovers that this is the case and that the worker desires to 
be repatriated before the throe years expire, he should have the power, after 
proper investigation and the establishment of the facts, to order repatria¬ 
tion at the expense of the employer, A worker dismissed at any time 
before the three years expire shoffid be entitled, if he so desire-, to 
be repatriated at the expense of the employer dismissing him, unless it is 
established that the dismissal was due to wilful misconduct. Finally, 
we reconunend tliat in the case of physical violence bv an employer or his 
agent, in addition to any other penalty which may be provided liy law, 
the magistrate should be empowered to order the repatriation of the 
worker at the exjjonse of the employer. In making this last recommenda¬ 
tion, we do not desire to suggest that there is any widespread resort 
to physical coercion. We believe that the great majority of planters de¬ 
plore, as wo do, the use of such methods and recognise that even rare cases 
can do much to injure the whole industry. Unfortunately, a few connive 
at them or lake insufficient pains to prevent their adoption by sardars 
and others. The presence of the Protector of Immigrants and the grant to 
him of the powers suggested should assist in protecting both workers 
and the industry against injury. 

General Comments. 

We are glad that the general idea of repatriation after three 
years was favourably received by the Indian Tea Association, in¬ 
cluding its two Assam branches, and by individual managers. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to labour the arguments in its favour. The scheme, if 
put into operation, should lead to a substantial increase in the number of 
candidates for emigration and for ever destroy the belief that Assam is a 
country from which return is difficult or impossible. It should lead to a 
healthy rivalry among garden managers in the matter of improvii^ 
conditions, while it give the labourer a greatly increased sense of 
security. We understand that a scheme of repatriation is already in 
force in the Assam coal mines, and we were informed that a group of gar¬ 
dens in Jorhat promise repatriation at the end of three years if the emi¬ 
grant so desires. By the industry generally substantial sums are already 
spmit in repatriation, for much of what is officially d^crihed as sending 
down garden sardars is in essence repatriation, and so regarded by the 
industry. Whether the changes involved in our scheme are covert by 
the diversion of existing eiqtenditure or not, we believe that they will 
prove a profitable investment, and will secure an increased flow of labour, 
and thus lower recruiting costs. As regards the fear that the offer of 
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“ free passages ” will denude Assam of workers, we would observe that, 
if work is adequate, the right will be limited to new recruits, and 
that many workers, if they are given leave (either at the end of three 
years or earlier) and the means to return, will readily do so. With the 
abolition of penal contracts and similar restraints tea gardens, like other 
industrial establishments, must depend on offering sufficient attractions 
in order to Tnaintain their labour force. The emigrant must be convinc¬ 
ed that Assam holds out the opportunities of a better life than is open 
to him in his home land. If he is not convinced, nothing else will secure 
a flow of emigrants; if he is convinced, it will be difficult to keep him 
away. 
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We proceed uow to the couditionn ot eraploymeut on the planta¬ 
tions and deal in this chapter with Ihe economic iiosition of the 
plantation worker, i.e., with matters coimected with w.iges and the 
svstem of wage payment, leaving to the subsequent chapter matters con- 
liected with health and welfare, which are also of fimdjimonUl import¬ 
ance. In regard to wages, there are features which’are common to almost 
all plantations, hut thore are importiint variations of method, and it is 
convenient to deal with each area separately. We begin with Assam, 
which is the moat important, and then deal with the remaining planting 
areas in North India and finally with those in South India. We regret 
that no account is possible of labour conditions in the plantations in Burma, 
which we were imable to visit and in regard to which little information 
was available. We understand that, as a result of the continuing depres¬ 
sion in rubber, many of these plantations have closed down temporarily, 
and the number of workers has decreased considerably during the last 
year. 

System ol Wage iNyment in Assam. 

In the Assam tea gardens wages and the system of wage payment 
were considered by the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 1921-22, 
which was appointed by the Government of Assam after the general exodus 
of the preceding year. The report of this Committee gives detailed infor¬ 
mation on ihe subject, audit is necessary here to refer only to the special 
leatnies of the system of wage payment and to indicate the trend of wages 
since the publication of that report. The wages of the Assam tea garden 
workers are, for the most part, based on piece rates. The workers are 
employed in gangs under the supervision of sardars who, in addition to 
a fixed montibly wage, receive a commission varying from half an anna 
to two annas in the rupee on the earnings of their gangs. So far as i^e 
workers are concerned, there are two distinct systems of wage pay¬ 
ment. The older system, still in operation on many gardens, is known 
as the Jmim and Uem system under which the worker is required to com¬ 
plete a stiindard daily tiisk, namely, the a term now applied both 

to the task and to the sum payable for its performance. The time which 
an average worker takes to earn the hmm is generally about foiur to five' 
hours, or half a day, and there is thus tihe opportunity of working 
“ overtime ” usually at hi^er rates, the payment for whbh is known as 
tkm. The i)aymeut lex the hmra varies in most districts from 4 to & 
annas for men and from 3 to 5 annas for women. The ticca is usually 
4 annas for men and 3 annas for women, but the amount varies with the 
extent of overtime. We were given to understand that in Doom-Booma^ 
where conditions are exceptional, the payment for what corresponds 
to the hazifa is 8 annas for men and 6 annas for women and that the 
lieca rate is 4 annas. This system has been largely replaced by the 
unit system, the basic principle of which is to give the worker greater 
latitude in the matter of attendance and to leave it to him to earn as 
much or as little as he chooses. Under this system payment is made 
for each unit of work, which in the case of hoeing and pruning is 
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bdsed on the one-anna unit and intiie case of plucking on the one-pice 
luiit. AVhichever system is taken into account, the consideration of 
wages resolves itself into the consideration of piece earnings. The periods 
of wage payment vary in different gardens ; some pay weekly, some 
mouthlv and a few daily. Where wages are paid monthly, payment 
is usually made Avithin 10 days of the completion ot the juonth for which 
n.iges arc due. A fact which must strike every visitor to the Assam 
phiiHations is that comparatively high average earnings do not necessa¬ 
rily mean greater contentment among the labour force; and we msited 
s<iiue gardens in Avhich. though the average earnings were compa¬ 
ratively low, the workers appeared to be happy and contented. The 
explanation is that the actual cash earnings ot the workw do not repre- 
sf-nt his total remuneration, and tliat an important element in the attrac¬ 
tions of a garden is Irequentlv the value of the ‘ concessions ’ offered in 
addition to the cash wage. It is uecossary, therelor(‘, to consider the 
nature and extent of these coacessions before we proceed to the examina¬ 
tion of the level of cash wages. 

Land for Private Cultivation. 

Practically even' garden worker receives tree housing, medical 
facilities and firewood, and many are given free grazing for cattle and 
land for cultivation, either free or at an uneconomic rent. To these 
must be added the graut of advances without interest, and in a few 
cases the issue of rice at concession rates. We deallater with housing, 
medical facilities and mafernity benefits. Of the others, the conces- 
sicn to which the worker attaches most importance is the grant of 
laud for private cultivation. The garden worker is essentially an 
acrrioulturali&t, and his <lesire for the possession of a holding which he 
can cultivate with the help of the members of his family is great. 
This ambition for private land, if fully satisfied, would remove all 
desire for garden work, and in the allotment of garden land for prh'ate 
cultivation the planter has. therefore, to study his own interests as well 
as those of the worker. Hence the worker who desires and is able to set 
up as an independent cultivator lias to move to (lovemmont land outside 
the garden, and private cultivation within the gardenia confined to those 
families which cim provide labour on the garden. The extent of this con¬ 
cession can he judged from the fact that in 1939 nearly 160,000 acres of land 
were held by garden workers as tenants of the garden proprietors. This 
represents about a quarter of an acre for each adult labourer living in garden 
lines; and, as the rent charged is substantially below the real eopnomic 
rent, the value of the concession is undoubted. Bat all gardens are not 
&Tourably situated in respect of the amount of land available for culti¬ 
vation by thmr workers. In most gardens the acreage which can he 
distribute among the woikers is lifted, and few gardens can offer a 
holding of any size to the majority of the workers, further, in the ab¬ 
sence of any tenancy law apphcahle to the garden grants, the enjoyment 
of this concession is entirely at the discretion of the garden manager. 
Striotiy speakiag, the worker has a right only to the crop which he has 
sown and can he evicted from his holding, even though he may have 
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tlevotwl mucli labour to rendering it Kuitable for cultivation; but, so 
lat as we are aware, eviction is not resorted to except for purposes of 
7 edistribution. The concession is unevenly distributed; in most gardens 
theie are a number of workers without land, while there arc a few who 
hold more than what is 'liictly their fan- share. 

Other Concessions. 

The remaining concessions, such as free grazing, free fuel, ad¬ 
vances without interest and the supply of rice at concession rates, are of 
Ies.s importance. The first 1 wo, where available, are not regarded as con¬ 
cessions, as they are enjoyed by villagers in almost all agricultural areas 
in India; on the other hand, the lack of such facilities in certain areas is 
felt as a deprivation. The third is frequently regarded with suspicion, 
as the worker naturally feels that he is bound to the garden till the ad¬ 
vance is repaid and still harbours in his mind the unfortunate associa¬ 
tion of advances with penal contracts. The last concession is now 
rare, and we are glad to note that the practice of supplying rice on credit, 
which was condemned by the Enquiry Committee of 1921-22, has dis¬ 
appeared. 

Other Factors. 

Apart from concessions, there are two ohheir factors which 
have an important inflnenoe on wages. In the first place, as we have 
shown earlier, the migration to Assam is one of tomilies ratiier t^n of 
individuals, since the gardens offer employment to women and children 
as well as to men. In most other industries the scope for the em- 
plo 3 unent of women and children is limited, and in consequence tire 
worker usually loaves his family behind in his village, remitting money 
for its maintenance. On the plantations nearly all the members of a 
worker’s family are wage earners, and even children of tender age come 
out with their parents to increase the family earnings. There are thus 
comparatively few non-working dependents in a working class family. 
Thoefleotof tliisonthe standard of living is important for, even with low 
individual earnings, the lotal family income may be sufiiciently high 
to prevent the worker from feeling the pinch of poverty. The second 
factor is the extent of standardisation in the matter of wages, as a result 
of combination among employers. The tea industry in Assam is perhaps 
the most highly organised iiidusir)’- in the coiuitry, and the IntUau Tea 
Association, with a branch m each of the two valleys, represents about 90 
per cent of the total area under tea cultivation in Assam. The object of 
this Association is “ to promote the common interests of all persons con¬ 
cerned in the cultivation of tea in India”. We have already seen that 
problems connected with the recruitment of labour have been of primary 
importance for the development of the industry and that joint action has 
been taken through the Association to prevent the enticement of labour 
from one garden to another. But efforts to regulate the relations between 
employers and employed go further than this. In addition to the " labour 
rules ”, the Association Im been able to enforce what are known as ‘‘ wage 
agreements ” among its members in order to secure, as far as praetioabte, 
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nuifoimity in the matter of wages and to prevent one employer from pay¬ 
ing substantially higher wages than his neighbour. The “ wage agree¬ 
ments ” are eficcted through district or circle committees which fix the 
level of wages for each area or district. Owing to dificrences in the 
character of the soil and in the nature of the work fi'om garden to garden, 
it is not feasible to fix standard piece rates, but it has generally been pos¬ 
sible for the district comnuttees to ensure that the amount which can be 
earned in an hom by the worker of average capacity for each class of work 
is more or less luiifonn throughout the district. Each planter fixes his 
own piece rates but, in so doing, regard is paid to the agreement arrived 
at by the Oommittce in order that the wages of his employees may not be 
appreciably higher than the agreed level. There is thus none of the 
attraction of higher wages to tempt the w orker to transfer his services from 
one garden to another. On principle there can be no more objection to 
the “ wage agreements ” than to the '• labour niles ” of the [ndiau Tea 
Association, but we would again point out that the workers sufiter owing 
to the absence of any oi^anisation on tiieir side to counteract the 
powerful combination of their employers. 

Importance of Ca^ Wage. 

It has been pointed out that the popularity of a tea garden 
in Assam does not always depend on high earnings, and that several 
factors, e.g., the system of w«^e payment, the employment of women 
and children almost to the same extent as men, the amoxmt of rice land 
available for private cultivation by the workers and other concessions, 
have to be t^en into account in considering the actual level of cash 
wages. It would not, therefore, be correct to assume that a garden 
worker in Assam is jfinancially in a worse position than a worker in other 
industries, merely because his earnings are lower. We must not, however, 
be understood to be minimising the importance of the cash wage. Labour 
has to be imported from distant areas, and wages arc the main factor 
influencing migration. It is not (uiough for an ini ending recruit to be 
told that he will bo bettor off m Assam, He naturally d<'airps to have 
some indicalion of tlio monetary return he may oxpcjcl for his labour. 
With the incmihing competition from other industries, the lea industry 
has experienced difficulties in securing an adequate supply of laboiur. 
The importnneo of an attractive wage has, indeed, been realised by the 
industrj’, whose consistent policy, at any rate since the troubles of 
1921-22, has been to assist the garden woilcer as fiir its possible to 
increase his earnings. The elasticity of the system of wage payment 
enables the worker who has not yet been able to obtain rice Wd to 
secure increased oamings by longer hours of work, and we were shown 
instemces of workers whose monthly oamings were considerably higher 
than the average. We were infonned that normally there is no limit 
to ricca earnings. Eurthor, new recruits not yet acclimatised or in a 
poor state of health are generally allowed a full for the first 

month or two irrespective of output and, as we show in a later chapter, 
in some gaidens monetary concessions are also given to children and to 
woi^xirs unable to work through sickness. 
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Average Earnings. 

Piece work earnings are liable to considerable variations owing 
to the latitude which is allowed to the worker in the matter of attend¬ 
ance. Statistics of average monthly cash earnings are famished in 
the annual reports on immigrant labour published by the Government 
of Assam. These averages are obtained by dividing the total monthly 
e ft i fiingH by the average daily working strength in the months of March 
and September. The former is regarded as a slack and the latter as a 
busy month for the tea industry in Assam. This calculation does not 
purport to represent the average monthly earnings of a worker or the 
amount which he could reasonably be expected to earn; it represents 
the monthly earnings of an average worker if he did not absent himself on 
a single working day—^a condition which is hardly ever fulfilled. The 
figures as publisiied do, however, provide an index of variations in average 
eamirtg a from year to year. On this calculation the figures in the report 
for 1929-30, give the average monthly earnings in the Assam Valley as 
Rs. 13-8-7 for men, Rs. 11-1-7 for women and Rs. 7-8-6 for children. For 
the Surma Valley the corxeqKjnding averages were Rs. 10-11-0, 8-6-land 
5-6-2 respectively. Except in the case of children in the Assam Valley, the 
figures show a small decrease as compared with 1928-29. Even so, the 
average earnings are substantially higher than those of 1920-21 as given 
in the report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 1921-22. There 
has been a fall in the cost of living during the past decade, and the economic 
position of the worker in the Assam plantations has undoubtedly improved 
considerably. 

Absenteeism. 

Absenteeism is an important factor, in the Assam plantations. 
The Enquiry Committee of 1921-22 worked out the percentage of the 
average daily working strength to the total number of labourers on the 
garden books for a number of years and came totheconcluaonthatthe 
eflioient workiug force for each of these years was about 76 % of 
the total. The Indian Tea Association stated in their evidence that 
absenteeism liad increased in recent years, but this is not corroborated 
by the published figures for 1927-28, 192^29 and 1929-30 of the average 
daily working strength and the total number of workers on the garden 
books. The percentage of the efficient working force during these years 
has remained remaricably consistent with the earlier figm-es in the report 
of the Enqjiiry Committee of 1921-22. The actual figures for 1929-30 
were as follows:— 

(i) Adult labourers (working and non-working) 

living in garden lines and on garden land .. 626,310 

(n) Number ot labourers on garden books in Sep¬ 
tember and March .. .. 805,001 

(in) Average daily working strength in these 

months .. .. .. • • 376,860 

(io) Percentage of (wv) to (w) .. » •• 

The Asiam Branch of the Associatiott has pointed out that mon^ 
of September and March, on which both the figures given by the Enquiry 
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Committee and the figures for later years are based, do not give <i true 
percentage of absenteeism, and they have supplied us with figures fora 
number of gardens throughout the year. These show for the selected 
gftTflflnH in 1929 an average attendance of about 69% in the 
AagAtn Valley and about 71% in the Surma Valley. Similar 
figures for previous years are not available, and th(‘ constancy of the 
published figures for September and March makes it unlikely that there 
have been substantial changes in the percentages attending at other 
anaanna. In considering the extent of absenteeism in the Assam tea 
gfir/^flYia^ it is important to bear in mind the subsidiary occupations of 
the garden worker. The most important is private cultivation, but 
household duties in agricultural suiToundings, such as the purchases of 
weekly supplies from the market, the collection of firewood, the grazing 
of cattle, the threahing of com, etc., make a considerable demand on the 
workers’ time and particularly on that of the women. Absenteeism is, 
therefore, to some extent inevitable. 

Effect of Increase tA Wages. 

In Assam, as elsewhere, we met the allegation that the worker 
does irot respond to an increase in wages and that, instead of raising his 
standard of Uving, he is content to do less work if he can earn enough for 
his bare subsistence. We have already dealt with this doctrine in the 
case of industrial workers, and what is said in Chapter XU on this sub¬ 
ject is equally relevant in connection with plantation workers in Assam. 
There Is ample evidence that the worker is steadily increasing his day to 
day wants. Despite his illiteracy, lack of organisation and geographical 
isolation, he has improved his standard of living in the last ten years 
and the plantation bazaars show the tendency of the luxuries of yester¬ 
day to become the necessities of to-day. Such evidence camrot be 
reconciled with the doctrine that there is a fixed subsistence level rvith 
which the worker is content. 

Methods ol Oetennining Wage Bates in Assam. 

Our survey of the position in Assam has convinood us tliat the 
establishment of wage-fixii^ matthinery for the tea industry, if prmdiic- 
able, is desinible. It has also given us reasons for bclioviDg that, if 
proper methods are adopted, a practicable scheme to this end can, in 
fact, be devised. We deal with the question of the desirability of ostab- 
lidiiag such nraohinery from the point of view first of the worker and then 
of the industry. Thereafter we d^ with cartain objections to the idoji, and 
we go on to outline the procedure and methods which appear to us most 
likely to lead to a successful issue. 

' An important feature which emerges from the survey is th» 

inequality of the borgaiaing power of the two parties to the wage agree- 
mmit. As we have shown, there axe powerful organisations of employers. 
As a rule, th^ have an understanding that the actual rates of wages 
shaS not be inoxeased without notifying their Assooiatjioa, a practice to 
which resort is sdidom made. In effect thismeans that wage rates are 
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determined by the joint action o£ the employers, influenced by the ex¬ 
tent of the supply of labour available for employment on the planta¬ 
tions. The workers on their side have no effective means of meeting 
this owing to the absence of cohesion among them. This is due to a 
number oi causes, among which are the fact that they are emigrants 
from a distant country, speaking many different languages, the uni¬ 
versal illiteracy, the preponderance of aboriginals and the compara¬ 
tive isolation of plantation life. Workers in such a position stand 
in special need of protection. This has already been recognised by the 
Gk)vemraent of India and the Indian Legislature, who have taken an 
active part in securing the introduction of minimum wages for Indian 
workers on the tea plantations in Ceylon and Malaya. We ate satis¬ 
fied that the position in Assam of the emigrant from Chota Nagpur is not 
essentially different in this respect from •^at of the Tamil emigrant in 
Ceylon. Indeed, the contact between the recruiting districts and the 
di^ricts of employment is closer in the case of Ceylon than in that of Assam. 
The proposals we have made in another chapter are designed to effect a con¬ 
siderable impi-ovement in this direction by giving the emigrant the assur¬ 
ance that, after serving for a reasonable period, he will be able, if he so de¬ 
sires, to return to his original home. But even when this system is in 
operation, the average labourer will still remain in a comparatively "steak 
position, for the right of repatriation is not applicable to existing workers 
and, in the case of new emi^ants, will cease after the first three years* 
Even those who have this right will not ordinarily be in a position to leave 
Assam until the time for repatriation comes. All these ketors increase 
the dai^er that some of the workers may not receive a fair wage. This 
danger becomes greater in times of rising prices, when the existing rates 
tend to he maintained longer tlian would be the case if the workers were 
effectively oi^niscd. Further, there are certain individual gardens 
where the workers are not assured of the rates prevailing elsewhere. The 
weakness of their position is greatly enhanced by the measiures which 
the employers have been compelled to take to prevent enticemeut of 
labour. These make it diffietdt for a labourer who is dissatisfied with 
conditions on one garden to find employment on another and they go far 
towards eliminating competition. Another rratraint on the free move¬ 
ment of labour is the absence of alternative employment. Some of these 
elements in the wejikncss of the workers’ position will, we trust, be 
diminated at no distant date; but the fundamental weakness, namely, 
the absence of any organisation, and therefore of any effective method 
of collective bargaining, is not likely to disappear at any time in the near 
future. 

Wage-fixing Machinery and the Employer. 

"We believe that the industry also is likely to gain ^ from the 
introduction of wage-fixing machinery. For years the position of the 
workeit in Assam has been the subject of widespread suspicion in 
otiher parts of India. In roviewn^ the conditions obtaining in 
it has been our endeavour to indicate how far that su^icion is 
justified and bow far it is based on ignorance or misrepresentation. We 
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hope that OUT efforts will be of some assistance both in dispell¬ 
ing prejudice and in removing the grounds for complaint which 
at })resent exist. We have tried to show, especially in the preced¬ 
ing and following chapters, that in some directions the industry 
has gone to commendable lengths in the attempt to secure a contented 
labour force. By improving existing conditions it should bo possible 
for the planters in Assam to offer intending recruits conditions 
greatly superior to those prevailing in the recruiting areas. At the 
same time, nothing would do more to restore confidence in such areas than 
the knowledge that the recruir was assured of the form of protection ob¬ 
tainable through statutoiy wage-fixing machinery. The existence of 
gardens where the wage rates cair be cut reacts unfavourably on the 
whole industry; and unsatisfactory conditions, even on a few gardens, 
keep alive all the old prejudices against Assam and make it more diffi¬ 
cult for even the best gardens to secure recruits. Moreover, the potential 
recruit is more likely to understand the position and to appreciate the 
advantage %ld out to him, if he knows precisely what pecuniary return is 
obtainable ror his labour. The inauguration of wage-fixing machinery, 
therefore, should be as much to the benefit of the industry as to that 
of the workers employed in it. If the industry were in a position to 
give an assurance in the recruiting districts that on no garden could the 
rates fall below specified limits, a continuous source of danger should 
be eliminated; and the mere establishment of the rates at present 
prevailing in the better gardens should m itself constitute an important 
aid to recruiting. The establishment of minimum rates in Ceylon and 
Malaya has come noainly from the desire of India to ensure that its 
nationals who emigrate receive fair treatment. The establishment of 
wage-fixing machinery in the Assam tea industry should give the same 
assurance in respect of the emigrant to Assam and thus go far in 
placing that province and its main industry in a position where they 
wonld receive the sympathy and co-operation of all fair-minded men in 
the recruiting provinces. 

Basic Rate and Wage Levd. 

In suggesting the establishment of statutory wage-fixing ma- 
ihineiy we must not he understood to suggest, in an industry largely 
worked on a piece-rate basis, that the actual piece rates should be feed 
by statute. In our view a careful investigation of the rates at present ob¬ 
taining is necessary for the purpose, not only of determining the basic rates 
to be feed, but of ensuring ihe establishment of the type of maohinery 
best suited to the industry. We go on to indicate the general lines on 
which such an investigation should be conducted. It is not necessary to 
assume that the basic rate ultimately feed would exceed that at present 
paid in the better gardens. The case for the operation of such a rate in 
Assam does not rest on the supposition that wages are exceptionally low. 
As a matter of fact, annual earnings in the Assam plantations are 
highffi than those of agriooltural workers in most parts of India, and in 
considemble areas of Assam they appear to be hi^er than in other 
plantations. On the other hand, we believe that in some gardens 
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the rates of wages are appreciably lower than in adjacent ones and that 
they should and < ould be raised at least to the general level; this would 
be secured by the adoption of such a system. 

Ezpecieace in Ceylon. 

Through the eoiutosy of the Colonial Office, the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment and the Ceylon Planters’ Association, we were enabled to see 
at fii’st hand conditions of employment in the Ceylon plantations 
and to obtain advice regarding the working of the recent minimum 
wage ordinance. Wo do not seek to minimise the fact that the 
impetus to the inauguration of a legal minimum wage, both here and 
in Malaya, came from the Indian Government, and that employers, 
realising that their supply of labour, and therefore the very existence 
of their industry, was ultimately dependent on the good-will of the Indian 
Government, were not ahogethor fre^ agents in the matter. However, 
the infomation which we received indicates that there is general agreement 
thatthe introduction of the minimum wage in Ceylon has been beneficial. 
Without placing any undue burden on the industry, it has guaranteed 
protection to the worker of his standard of living and to the employer from 
nndercuttiirg by his fellow planter. It was clear to us that it was receiv¬ 
ing the whole-hearted co-operation of the planting community, and, as a 
result, was working successfully to the mutual benefit both of employer 
and employed, and with tho minimum expenditure by Government 
npon enforcement costs. Indeed, we did not find any planter, whether 
speaking individually or on behalf of his Association, who advocated 
the repeal of the minimum wage ordinance and a return to tho condi¬ 
tions prevailing prior to its inauguration. 

Objeotioas to Stotototy Wage B^^nlation. 

Tho represeirtatives of the Indian tea industry who appeared 
before us were unsinimously opposed to any scheme of wage regulation, 
perhaps not umiaturally; most oflicial witnesses were also doubtful 
as to wh(5th'‘r it would prove a practical propooition. The objections 
raise I, howev<‘r, appear to Im* due to a miaconc*eption as to its object and 
the nu'tliod of its operation. There is, in the fii'st place, the fear that 
wage rates would f)e raised unduly, and tliat the less prosperous gardens 
would be driven out of e.xisbenco. These apprehensions were urged 
in Ceylon when shitutory wage regulation was first mooted, but they 
have not been home out by experience. The successful operation of 
wage-fixing machinery necessitates consideration of the question with 
close relation to the economic effects of any proposed rate upon the 
industry, anti it is not likely tlwt a properly constituted wage board 
would take a'-tion which would have tho effect of bringing about a 
contraction in the industry and in the extent of employment open to 
labour in Assam. A more serious objection is that raised as to the prac¬ 
ticability of applying statutory rates to work of the kind done on Assam 
plantations. It is urged that the character of the work varies from 
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seasoa to season, and depends on the nature ol the soil and other factors 
which are not constant within a district, varying even within a siuglo 
garden, and that the output of the worker also varies according to in¬ 
dividual skill and diligence. It has been already stated tliat low 
earnings do not necessarily denote unsatisfactory conditions, nor do high 
earnings alw'ays mean that conditions are good. But the objection 
seems to ns to be based on an imperfect uudei'standiiig of the operation 
of rate-fixing machinery. In Assam, as elsewhere in India, there is a 
tendency to assume that statutory wage rates must result in a fixed 
sum paid to each worker at the end of a month or some other period, 
irrespective of his task or output dining that period. This is, in essence, 
the system in Ceylon, and when statutory minimum wages were in force 
for contract labourers on the Assam plantations, the wage prescribed 
took the form of so many rupees a month. Wc aie agreed that such a 
system is not capable of general application in Assam. Any system 
of statutory wage rates, if it is to work equitably, must take ac- 
coimt of the fact that the labourer is often a part-time worker, and that 
in many gardens it is impracticable, even if it were wise, to insist on 
every worker doing a full day’s work. 

Piece Bates and Time Bates. 

Those who recognised that the fixing of statutory wage rates 
did not necessarily imply a fixed monthly wage, irrespective of capacity 
and output, appeared to he influenced by the belief that it would be 
necessary to prescribe in the wage orditianco the exact amount to 
be paid in the ease of piece or fcisk workers for difierent kinds of 
work such as hoeing, pruning, plucking, etc. The laying down of 
specific piece rates would no more be possible in Assam than it has 
been in Ceylon, and indeed no more desirable. Agreeing, therefore, 
that, so far as this system is concerned, the objections are valid, we 
go on to indicate what appears to us to be a system which is not open 
to these objections and which we believe to bo the most suitable, if not 
the only practicable, system for Assam. In the case of workers paid on 
a time rate basis, this would involve the determination by the wage¬ 
fixing body of basic rates for male, female and child workers. In the 
case of those employed on piece or task;.rato8, who form the vast majority 
in this industry, the employees themselves would fix the rsito tor the task, 
after determining its capacity to yield a worker of ordinary skill and 
diligence at least the amount determined by the wage-fixing body as the 
minimum earning for the given unit of time in the case of the worker 
employed by the piece or task. In other words, sudi a worker, as 
opposed to the slow or inexperienced worker, should be JMSuted a 
minimum amount for the performance of a given task. The fixing of 
only one basic rate for children would be made possible if, as we recom¬ 
mend elsewhere, the starting age for child workers was restricted to 10 
yeans. The existence of the rate would act as an additional check to the 
employnaent of underage children, who would clearly be unable to earn 
Butm a rate. It would be for the wage-fixing body to determine the age 
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at which a child should be deemed to be an adult for the purpose of the 
basic rate. 

The “ Haziza ” and Unit Systems. 

Rates of the kind sus^gosted would make pajniont depend upon 
attendance tvnd would, therefore, allow automatically for the part-time 
workei-. Moreo\er, they could bo applied either to the imit system or 
to the old htzim system. W<‘ would observe, however, that it has not 
yet been demonstrated that the luiit system is in the best interests of 
employer and yorker. The old Jiazim system is yet to be found on many 
gardens and, indeed, would appear to predominate still in certain dis¬ 
tricts and to be deeply ingrained in the minds of the workers. The 
hazira is the standard daily task which the worker should be able to 
complete in the morning, thus leaving the afternoon for ticca car addi¬ 
tional tasks at overtime rates, should he desire to augment his “ daily ” 
earnings. The irregularity of the gai-den worker is chiefly in respect of 
the ticca or the afternoon work and we believe that no htu'dship would be 
caused if, on those days on which he presents himself for employment, 
he were required to attend for the half day, which corresponds roughly 
to the old hazira. We therefore suggest that the wage-fixing body should 
explore the possibility of fixing rates, whether time or task, on the basis 
of a half day’s work, or a hazira, and, if necessary, of prescribing addi¬ 
tional rates for ticca. This would ensiure a reasonable minimu m payment 
for each working (hiy and would also simplify the task of time-keeping 
and of chocking the adequacy of the rates paid. The machinery is, 
however, equally adaptable to payment on the ‘ unit ’ system in the case 
of those employers who consider this system preferable to the old hazira 
basis. 

The Basic Bate and the Present System. 

The essential is that the piece rate fixed by the employer for 
a particular job shall be such as to yield the worker of ordinary capa¬ 
city and diligence the statutory amount lot a given unit of time. It is a 
sipiificant fact that this is what employers have been doing under their 
present system siaco, no matter whether the task was hoeing, pruning 
or plucking, every planter was able to say what an “ average ” worfcet 
could earn per hour or per day on the rate fixed for the task, irrespective 
of whether it was based on the hazira or the unit system. Under such a 
condition the fast T\orker will naturally earn noore and the slow worker 
less than the prescribed rate and there will be no question of the employer 
being required to make good the earnings of the latter. Thereby neildier 
the employer nor the fast worker is penalised, and the worker who foils 
to exercise due diligence suffers the penalty of his slackness. In the 
case of the time-worW, all that is required is that he should be paid a 
minimum amount for work done during a given unit of time, ujoless a 
special exemption has been obtained by the employer from the proper 
authority to pay at an agreed lower rate on grounds of old age, ill health 
or other incapacity. The system of wage payment whether by time, 
piece or taEJc, customary in Assam gardens could thus continue subject 
only to these requirements. 
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Freiiminaxy Investigation. 

To suni lip. The evidence before ub discloses no practical diffi . 
cnlty tliat cannot be Miiinountod by a proper choice of the methods and 
due care in their Application. We do not, however, suggest that wage¬ 
fixing machinery ^ould be inaugurated without further enquiry and 
investigation, which may disclose other difficulties to be overcome. 
We would emphasise the importance of inviting the co-operation of the 
industry at this stage as their practical experience should minimise the 
difficulties and be of great assistance in the prosecution of the enquiry. 
In the present case, a substantial amount of the material necessary to 
reach a decision is already available, and the extent of the investigation 
necessary is correspondingly reduced. In the first place, adequate infor¬ 
mation is aheady at hand regarding the distribution of the industiy, 
the extent of its organisation, the scale of the difierent e.stablishments, 
the amount of combination among employers and workers and the extent 
of employment of men, women and children ri'spcctively. Fk> fat as 
wages are concerned, jiaiticulars are also ava ilable I’egarding th(> methods 
of remuneration, but there is not sufficient material n'garding the actual 
rates paid, and particularly the variations in this respect between district 
and district and between garden and garden. The securing of this informa¬ 
tion is necessary not only as a basis for the ultimate rates, but in order 
to determine the precise foim of the machinery which .shouki be adopted. 
In particular, an analysis of the mtes should indicat/c the form of wage- 
fibdng machinery best suited to the requirements of the industry, i.e., 
whe&er there should be one Board with representative advisory com¬ 
mittees in each district or whether there should be a number of separate 
Boards with a central co-ordinating link. Whichever course is ultimate^ 
adopted, there must be an assurance tliat the rates arc overj’where fixed 
wit h close regard to local conditions. 

CoUectioa of Retains. 

The first necessity, tlien, is the securing of adi'quate material 
regarding the rates of remimeratiou. The existing wage .statistics axe 
inadequate for this purpose, owing chiefly to the lack of any correlation 
between the earnings of the worker and his hours of work. Some 
expert assistance wUl he essential, and, so far as wo are aware, there axe 
at present no specialists in the subject in Assam itself. It will be neces¬ 
sary, therefore, either to secure the services of some one with expetieuce 
of the working of wage-fixing raiwhinery, or to arrange for a selected 
officer in Assam to acquire the requisite experience. Thereafter, Gov¬ 
ernment should notify its iutiuition to call for wage returns covering a 
period of at least twelve months, so as to include all classes of work under^ 
taken in the different seasons. The form of the return to be submitted 
should be the same throughout Assam. To he of any value, the return 
must show the number of male, female and child workers employed 
ea<di month, whether permanently or temporarily, the wages earned by 
each such group and as near an approximation as possible to the hours 
actoally worked for those wages. It has been represented to us that a 
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record of the hom-s of work is impracticable, owing to the complete liberty 
of the Assam garden worker to come and go at his own pleasure. We 
appreciate the difficulty, but we believe tliat it can be overcome with 
reasonable discipline and organisation. The present system, which 
entails the abseuco ol any s^rematic chock on the hmujs of work, is no 
more in the workers’ thaji in the employers’ interests and removes 
all incentive to incri'dse efficiency. If a basic rate had to be paid for 
work covering a giverr unit of time, the employer would ensure a mini¬ 
mum standard ol efficiency, instead of allowing the worker to come and 
go at his will or t,o take his own time over his work. The worker, too, 
would soon learn to appreciate the importance of the time record, which 
is his ultimate protection against imderpavment. Indeed, we believe 
that the keeping of such records would be an a(lv,intage rather than 
a disadvantage to the industry and that the recognition of this fact would 
be realised at an early stage. During the collection of the wage returns, it 
will be the duty of the official in charge by personal inspection of gardens 
to supervise the preparation and compilation of these returns and sub¬ 
sequently to institute a personal check of a small percentage so as to be 
in a position to arrive at a true understanding of present cky conditions 
on a tea garden and the yield of the current rates. After the returns 
have been completed, it will be necessary to arrange for their proper 
tabulation and analysis. 

Type of Machinery. 

The tea industry, because of its past experience and its high 
degree of organisation, should bo capable of devising a practicable scheme 
of wage-fixing machinery. We therefore recommend that at this st^e 
Government should inVito the industry to submit proposals for its con¬ 
sideration and approval. Govenmient will then bo in a position to make 
a final decision regarding the framing of the statute embodying the type 
of machin®ry considered to be most suitable for the purpose in view. 
On this point we do not propose to anticipate the decision by any 
specific recommendations, but we woukl call attention to certain «u:dinal 
points in the setting up of nniwhinery of this kind. The main principle 
is the usswiation of represenUtives of both employers and workers in 
tlie constitiition of the machinery. Such representatives should be 
included in equal numbers, with an independent element diosen as tar 
as possible in agreement with, or after consultatian with, the representa¬ 
tives of both parties. We anticipate some difficulty hq)%, in consequenoe' 
ol the abseiuse of any organisation which can represent the interests of the 
workers. We do not, however, regard this as a sufficient reason for not 
adhering in the main to this ideal, with certain variations. The Wages 
Boards under the Ceylon ordinance are of this type and consist of five 
members in all—^an independent chairman, two employer and two worker 
representatives. There the representation of labour is met by the 
appointment of kangmis. Not only do the exact equivalent of these 
men not exist in Assam, but we do not regard either them or their 
nearest prototype—the sardar—as being the most satisfactory type of 
labour representative gvaiigble for a service of such vital importance 
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to the wotkerb’ wolfiire. The principle that “ outsiders ” inay repre- 
Bent the iUiteiate workman until he has reached a more advanced 
stage, when he can select those who’ sbill represent him is generally 
accepted. It will be necessary for (Government to appoint disinterest¬ 
ed persons, who are neither oHu-ials nor employers, to represent the in¬ 
terests of the garden workers on the Board, ff and when workers’ 
organisations come into being, these outsiders could be replaced by 
workers’ representatives in the true sense of the term. We suggest that 
any Board or Bo.ards should be large enough to ensure the representation of 
minority interests among the employers where these exist, but should be 
kept as small as is consistent with requitf monts, both in order to ensure 
expeditious working and to obviate difficulties in the way of finding 
sufficient persons bo represent the workers’ interests. Fiuther, it is not 
necessary, and will probably be found undesirable, to include any inde¬ 
pendent membeis other than the oliairman, who should be a Government 
nominee and preferably an official of standing likely to command the 
confidence of both sides and hold the balance evenly between them. 
In the event of more than one Board being set up, it may be found pre¬ 
ferable, in the interests of uniformity and co-ordination, to have a common 
chairman for all Boards. This will bo a matter for consideration by 
Government and the industry. The members should not receive any 
salary as such, but, as in Ceylon, should m<*re]y be eompeSsatod on a 
fixed scale determined by the local Government Cor out-of-pocket ex¬ 
penses, which should be confined to the period of the sittings. The only 
other point we would stress is that, in view of the large number of 
women and children employed on plantations, it is desirable to ensure 
that the Board or Boards should inchido at least one woman. 

Points for Ckmsideiation. 

As regards the principles on which rates should bo fixed, we 
think that it ^ould prove neither necessary nor desirable to incorporate 
in the law any theoretiojil criterion to which such rates should conform, 
believing that the constitution of the maohiuery and the operation of the 
principle of common sense would, in this as in other systems of wage 
regulation, give due weight both to the human requirements of labour 
and to the capacity of the imlustry to meet thosjj requireraonts. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that free discussion round a table by omployets’ 
aud workers’ representatives, luwler the guidance of an independent 
chairman, breaks down suspicion and distnist and thus helps to promote 
an attitude of reaSbnableness and compromise on both sides, which ulti¬ 
mately leads to an amicable agreement. We believe that the tea indua- 
isy of Assam would be no exception to this rule. 

After the passing of the statute setting up the machinery, the 
following matters will have to be considered and determined• 

(a) the s^e at which a worker, male or female, becomes an 
adult for the purpose of the basic rate; 

(fi) whether the workers paid by time and those paid by piece 
should be subject to the same or different basic rates; 
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(c) whether overtime rales should be ijayablein lespoet of work 
for hours in exee&s of ihos<‘ constituting a normal “ day 

(<I) the system by which any non-able-bodied or sub-ordinary 
worker should be classified for th<‘ }mr])ose of exemption from the 
operation of the basic rate and his appropriate rate determined: 

(e) Ihe best inelhod of dealing with concessions. 

As we have shown, concessions vary in quality and quanfity 
and some are not available for a largo number of workers. They can 
be divided into two distinct categories—those supplied to all workers, such 
as housing, and those supplied only to certain workers, such as land for 
private cultivation. We consider that, as imder the Ceylon scheme, the 
Board or Boards should avoid assessing any monetary value in the case 
of concessions coming under the first category, for two reasons. In 
the first place, such amenities by long standing custom have been pro¬ 
vided free of charge to the worker- In the second place, his wage rates 
are already based on the assumption that the expenditure under this 
head falls on the ♦'mployer and that the worker makes no direct contribu¬ 
tion. As reganls the main concession coming under the second cate¬ 
gory—namely. laud for private cidtivation—some managers charge an un¬ 
economic rent, others charge no rent and yet others have no such laud 
at their disposal. It is clear, therefore, that in such cases the Board or 
Boards will be free to consider how to evaluate such concessions, where 
granted, and whether they should be related 1o the statutory wage rate. 

Before a final decision is reached as to the basic rates, provision 
should be made for the proposed rates to !>© published and for considera¬ 
tion of any objections received within a specified time. After such con¬ 
sideration, the rates us finally approved ^ould be submitted to the local 
Government for confirmation. The functions of the Board or Boards 
would here cease, and it would bo the duty of the Government, if it con¬ 
firms the rates, to give effect to them. Arrangements should, however, 
be made foraounul meetings to aSord an opportunity for consideration 
of the Government report on the working of the machinery, and to con.si- 
der the necessity for proposing any variations in the rates in operation, 

iDspeotunu 

Another practical point of importance is that of enforcement. 
It is not uncommonly supposed that the enforcement of statutory wage 
rates implies “ an army of inspectors ”, involving a large amount of both 
expense and irritation. We believe that, if basic rates of wages in Assam 
were fixed with due care and attention, only a small staff would be re¬ 
quired for their enforcement. Owing to the seasonal nature of the 
industry, the tea factories of Assam, ^ike those in Ceylon or in South 
India, are open for only part of the year. Moreover, the number of such 
factories and the nature of their iospection does not involve the volume 
of work to be found in a corresponding area in other parts of India, where 
one or more industrial cities are included, althou^ in Assam the amount 
of time absorbed by ttavelling long distances by rail and motor has¬ 
te be taken into consideration. We believe that i^e duties of factory 
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and wage inspector could be combined. The inspector would 
concentrate on both factory and wage inspection during six months 
of the year and entirely on wage inspection during the remain¬ 
ing period when the fa,ctoiies were closed. The effectiveness of 
wage regulation depentLs mainly on three t hings—the agreement of the 
industry, its degree of oiganisation and the elHciency ot the enforcement. 
It is reasonable to anticipate that, by the time the promulgation of rates 
had been reached, the machinery in .^isam, as in Ceylon, would be working 
with the agreement and active co-operation of the industry. More¬ 
over, while the workers are completely imorganised (a fact which 
alone makes inspection hy independent officials essential), the employers 
are unusually highly organised, the one Association covering over 90 per 
cent of the industry. The employer failing to observe the law would, 
in due course, become conspicuous and thuo invito the attention of the 
inspector. We anticipate that the administration of the statutory rates 
dining the first few years would be largely explanatory and advisory, 
with a view to assisting employers to ituike themselves thoroighly con¬ 
versant with the requirements of the law. The application of an old 
type of legislation in a new sphere may often appear to those at first 
brought into contact with it fraught with many dangers and difficulties. 
If the enforcement of that legislation is characterised from the outset by 
sympathetic and imderstanding administration, these dangers and 
diffift iilties are found gradually to disintegrate, and what was fimt accept¬ 
ed esperimentaUy with suspended judgment beeomes a valued part of 
the machinery of the industry. 

in the Dooais. 

The conditions obtaining in the Dooars are in many respects 
similar to those in Assam. The labour force is equally unoigauised aud 
the employers are represented by two independent organisations, liamely, 
the Dooars Planters’ Association and the Indiivu Tea Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion. The former, which consists rnaiuly of European planters, repre¬ 
sents 128 gardens with an acreage of over 120,000 or more than 90 per 
cent of the total acreage midor tea, cultivatiou in the Doojivs, The other 
Association represents the int''r«,ts of Indiim plantera, mainly in the 
Dooars, but its membership also includiM a few planters in Assam and 
in the Terai. The total acrwge xiuder lea represented by this Asso¬ 
ciation is about 25,000. Kormeiiy the system of payment was to fix 
a hanira for the daily task, while the worker, if he desired, could in addition 
earn overtime, which was known as doubli. With the rapid increase in 
Idle cost of living the planter preferred not to increase the rate of wages, 
but to decrease the task by introducing the system of a second and even 
a third Jmira. The general rate of payment for the Jtama is i amna 
for men, and 3 aimas for women and childnm. It was stated that, on an 
average, a worker now takes about 3|f hours and ^ hours respectively 
to complete the first and second hazwa ; the completion of three haziras 
nmmally requires about 8^ hours, but in a few instances workers are 
said to m able to complete 4 or even 6 Jimras in one day. The labourers 
work in gaag^ under a sardmr who, in addition to a monthly wage, receives 
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from the planter a commission of one pice for each hazira worked by hia 
men. In a number of gardens the wages are paid in a lump sum to the 
sardar who in turn pays the individmil labourer. We were informed that 
this system had not led to any unauthorised deduclions by the sardars, 
but it is fraught with danger to the labourer, who is fro([iiently in debt 
to his sardar. For this reason wo recommend tliat the direct method of 
payment should be universally adopted. The payment for the first 
Jumra is made to the workers monthly, but the extra haziras are paid 
to them weekly. In the matter of concessions, the policy pursued in the 
Dooars is similar to that in Assam, and the factors to which we referred 
in dealing with Assam apply equally here. The representatives of the 
two planters’ associations admitted that there was an understanding 
among their members not to raise the rates of wages. No limit is 
imposed on individual earnings and in some cases workers have been 
able to earn as much as Re. 1 or even Re. 1-4 in a day. No oflicial 
statistics of average earnings are available, but we were informed by 
the representatives of the Dooars Planters’ Association that the 
average monthly earnings in 1929 were Rs. 14-1-1 for men, Rs. 10-5-8 
for women and Rs. 2-14-6 for children. 

Other Tea Planting Areas in North India. 

In the Darjeeling district practically all the tea estates are 
repi'esented in the Darjeeling Planters' Association, and here, too, 
there is a “ labour agreement ” the object of which, as stated by the 
Association, is “ to prevent undue competition between estates to, secure 
labourers and to regulate matters arising out of the movement of labour 
from one estate to another ”. There is no organisation among the employ¬ 
ees. Wages are fixed on a piece work basis and are paid weekly. No 
statistics are available as to the average monthly earnings of the workers, 
but, according to the statement furnished by the Association, the TninimnTn 
earnings of an ordinary worker would be about 7 annas 6 pies a day 
for men, 6 annas for women and 2* armas 9 pies for childien. It 
is smtod that the earnings are higher during the plucking season and that, 
in addition to the money wage, the workers are given free housing and 
on most, gardens receive plots of garden land, free of rent, for private 
cultivation. We have no information as to the proportion of workers 
to whom the alloc4ition of land applies. The conditions obtaining in 
the Terai arc similar to those in the Dooars. The important employers’ 
O]^anisation in this area is the Terai Planters’ Association. The other 
p^ting areas in North India, i.e., the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and the Ohota Nagpur division in the province of Bihar and Orissa, are 
not of any great importance. Labour is recruited locally, the wages 
paid are governed by local considerations, and ifiie close oxganisatioa 
among employers, characteristics of other planting areas, does not 
exist. 

Emplnyets’ Oigaoisatioa in South India. 

In South Indis, as in otiier areas, the plantation workers are 
illiterate and imorganis^, while on the side of the employers there ate 
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effective organisations to puttect their common interests. There are 
no less than 14 planters’ associations, and nearly all of them are now 
nnder one federation, known as the United Planters’ Association of 
Sonthem India, which represents ahout 015 ])or cent of the total area 
under tea, coffee, and rnhber in the Houtli. in its memorandum to the 
Commission, the Association states that “ wages are generally fixed by 
district agreements and the amount is dictated by economic considera¬ 
tions and by the supply of labour at the tinie when it is required ”, We 
were told that a private planter could increase the scale of wages, 
after giving three months’ notice to the Association, but in practice 
wages are not raised except by common consent. 

System of Advances. 

The system of wage payment on the plantations is generally 
linked up with the system of advances to which we have already referred. 
On arrival at the estate the labourer is debited with the amount of the 
advance which is outstanding against him and is credited from time 
to time with the wages he earns. For his maintenance he is given 
weekly advances which are also debited to his account. The accoimts are 
made up monthly and are open to inspection by the workers, but in 
practice there is and can be little or no effective check on the part of 
the worker. "When the time comes for him to return to his home, 
his account is closed, and he is paid the balance standing to his 
credit. In effect, the worker opens an account with bis employer, 
receiving weekly the small amounts considered necessary for 
his maintenance and withdrawing the total amount stajiding to his 
credit at the end of his contract period. No interest is dbarged on the 
original advance, nor is any interest paid on tho amounts due to the 
worker, which are held ou his account till he loaves for his homo. In 
a few oases where labour is recniited locally, wages are paid weekly 
or monthly, but the system which we have described above generally 
prevails in the jilantations of the ‘Madras Presidency and Coorg. ^ 

Prevailing Bates iff Wages. 

The prevailing basic rates of wages in tho Madras Presidency 
are 7 annas a day for men, 5 aimas a day for women and 8 to 4 annas 
a day for children; in Coorg the basic i ates arc 6 annas for men, 4 annas 
for women and 2 to annas for diUdren. These rates aro dependent 
on the performance of a daily task which varies from garden to garden. 
Work oonomences from 7-30 a. m. and continues till 4-30 p. m. with a 
break at noon for an,hour or so. We were infonned that the worker 
of ordinary capacity can finish his daily task well within this time and, 
if he chooses, can also earn more by doing additional tasks ; but, in the 
absence of any reliable statistios of the average earnings of the workers, 
we are not in a position to judge how far they supplement their daily 
w*^8 by extra piece work. Plucking is paid for at contract rates, and 
we understand that Ihte workers are then able to earn considerably 
more their standard doily rates. In additiem to wages, a bonus 
is paid in some areas to workers for regular attendance. Thus, in the ■ 
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Nilgiris and in Cooig a bonus of 4 annas is paid to the worker for 
six days’ work in the week. The labourers are employed in gangs 
under their rmiiiry who is generally paid a small monthly wage; but 
his source of remuneration is a commission on the total earm'tigf i 
of the men employed under him. The commission is usually equal to 
10% of the worker’s earnings, but in Coorg this is raised to 15% in 
the case of those workers who have not received an advance from the 
estate. As wo have shown earlier, the final settlement of wages is 
not made till the end of the contract period, which is usually from 
the 1st of Juno till the Slst of March. The weekly payments made 
for the workers* subsistence are Ke. 1 to Re. 1-4 for men and 12 tmumi 
to Re. 1 for women. These are not alwajrs paid in cash, and in the 
Nilgiris and the Aoamalais the estates issue rice at concession rates 
to men and women and make a petty cash payment of 4 aunftH a 
week to each adult worker. The bonus, where paid, is included in the 
weekly disbursement, and on most estates the worker, if he so desires, may 
draw weekly the amount which he has earned above the daily rate. At 
the time of the final settlement the worker usually has a credit balance 
which he can take to his homo. The amount naturally varies with each 
worker, but from the evidence which we received, the average would 
appear to be between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40. In some cases workers Imve 
been known to return with as much as Rs. 100. Sometimes, if it is be¬ 
lieved that the worker will return to the estate for the next season’s 
work, this amount is supplemented by a fresh advance and by the expenses 
of the journey. 

ConcessioQs. 

Unlike the important planting areas of North India there is 
little private cultivation, as the workers return annually to their village, 
hut small plots are often allotted for the growing of vegetable crops for 
private consumption, and free firewood is available to aU. Tkee housing, 
medical facilities of varying standards and, in many cases, maternity 
benefits of differing amounts are also provided by the employer. 

Deleefal of Ssniton ol Wage Faymeni 

The system of wage payment in South India has one advantage 
in that it enables many workers to return to their homes with what must 
be to them a fairly substantial sum of money. It involves a saving of 
all surplus earnings, and it is no little credit to the planter that the worker 
places such complete confidence in him. On the other hand, the disadvan¬ 
tages in our view outwoigji the advantages. It tends both to tie the worker 
to a particular estate, and to put an unnatural brake on that gradual ad¬ 
justment of the plantation worker to a higher standard of living which the 
mdustry itself realises to be one of its greatest needs. Not only are the 
weekly payments small, but evidence was not lackmg to show that in sonm 
oases the workers were compiled to take further advances from their 
mmOfy for wants which could not be met dht of the weekly advance. 
Moreover, we b^eve that the system of payment of wages in full to ^e 
worker at regular intervals, a system in force in aU other plantation 
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areas, would go £ar to break down the prevailing system of taking advances 
from the Ttudsbry at the time of recruitment. In view of their genertd 
indebtedness, few workers can resist the immediate offer of money 
in the hand or visualise the ultimate consequences to themselves of the 
ready acceptance of such offers. We fed, however, that any system of 
payment which, as we believe to bo the case hero, tends to encourage 
rather than to discourage this habit is to be deprecated. Not can we 
approve a method of payment which precludes the worker from sending 
home sums of money from time to time for the support of such depen¬ 
dents as do not accompany him to the plantation. In discussing in¬ 
debtedness we have made recommendations telating to the regular and 
prompt payment of wages, the recovery of recruiting costs, including the 
cost of transit, and restrictions on the recovery of advances. These are 
intended also lor application to plantation labour. They should be of 
especial value in. South Indian plantations in improving the independence, 
economic position and bargaining power of the workers. 

Note on Wage-hxing Maojehneby in Assam 
BY Sib AliEXANDEB Mubbay. 

The question of wage-fixing machinery in Assam is discussed at 
considerable length in this chapter. While I agree that the creation of 
such machinery is desitaLle, T think it necessary to stale the special 
considerations which have led me to this conclusion. The Indian Tea 
Association in its memorandum stated that, as so few labourers work the 
full number of days, it considered that the statutory establishment of a 
minimum wage is unnecessary and would be difficult to enforce. It 
also drew attention to the fact that a large percentage of the laboiu- force 
cultivate land of their own and are in a different position from industrial 
workers who are dependent on their earnings for their livelihood. The 
representatives of the Association who gave evidence before us stated that 
adjustments of wages were left to the District Sub-Committees of the 
Assam Branches. Only superintendents and managers of gardens ore 
eligible to serve on these Committees and a suggestion? made by one of 
our members that they might co-opt suitable roprosontativos of labour 
and possibly Government officials to detennine the minimum wage or 
the common standard for the districts was considered worthy of con¬ 
sideration by the representatives of the Association who stated that, if 
they had a scheme put before them, they would consider it. They, 
however, did not consider that conditions on tea estates were so unsatis¬ 
factory, as compared with other industries in India and with those in the 
disbcicts from which the labour emigrates, as to necessitate such a scheme 
in Assam. 

The scheme now put forward in the Eeport gives details of 
* matters that require consideration but, in my opinion, more attention 
should be given to the objections and difficulties indicated by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Association and the planters in their evidence before us. 
Apart from difficulties arising out of differences within the estates them¬ 
selves, these representatives took objection to singling out tea specially 
wid Assam tea in particular for the introduction of an innovation in the 
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form of a Wage Board. While indioating that they might not object if 
the principle were applied to all industries in India, they emphasised 
that they were more concerned with the wages of agricultural labour than 
those of industrial labour. These objections are based on the fact that 
it is CTceptioual to create wage-fixing machinery for agriculture and that, 
elsewhere, it is usual to apply such machinery in the first instance to 
sweated industries where organisation is defective. 

The Beport makes special reference to the high degree of 
organisation reached in Assam, whore 90% of the acreage under tea is 
represented by the Indian Tea Association. Very early in the history 
of tea cultivation in Assam, the need lor organisation and conunon 
action was recognised. As far back as 1859, it was foimd 'necessary 
to form a Tea Planters’ Association for the purpose, amorist others, 
of organising a system of emigration to Assam. Other labour or re- 
oruiting organisations followed until in 1892 the Association, now known 
as the Tea Districts Labour Association, was formed to supervise recruit¬ 
ment. The Labour Enquiry Committee of 1906 emphasised the neces¬ 
sity for effective organisation to discourjrge and prevent enticement of 
imported laboiur from one garden to another. The Enquiry Committee 
of 1921-22 suggested that the District Sub-Committees of the Assam 
Branches of the Indian Tea Association should reconunend decent 
monthly or daily rates of wages and the representatives of the Associa¬ 
tion in evidence before us stated that in certain cases these Committees 
iucreased the wages or reduced the tasks. Notwithstanding these long 
continued efforts on the part of employers, the need for combined action 
continues and indeed is recognised in our Report which contains many 
suggestions for increased common effort on the part of all concerned in 
the cultivation of te.i. 

The Report deals fuUy with the many factors which have con¬ 
tributed to the continued scarcity of tea garden labour in Aasam and 
contains recommendations designed to remove some of the p-yiatiTig 
difficulties. The reprosontatives of the Indian Tea Association and 
of the planters consider that the removal of restrictions on recruiting 
lauding freedom of propaganda, coupled with the right of repatria¬ 
tion for new rcOTuits, will ensxure a more plentiful supply of labour. It 
is hoped that, in this respect, the asporience of organi^ industries in 
other parts of Iii(fia will be repeated. In the case of Assam, however, 
the problems artog out of the long distances from recruiting areas con¬ 
tinue and meantime make it difficult for tea garden workers, if they so 
desire, to fmd their way back to the villages without assistance from their 
employers. This, indeed, is one of the differences between Assam and 
othCT plantations, e.g., Madras, where ample supplies of labour are 
available within easy reach. There is every hkelffiood, therefore, that 
oi^nised recruitment and some measure of control will continue to be 
necessary for some time in the case of Assam tea gardens. In ordinary 
dmumstances, soaxciiy of labour and the demand for it in competition 
wi^ other industries should create conditions that would make wage- 
fimng machinery unnecessary. The conditions obtaining in Assa^ 
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However, are exceptional and require special treatment. This is all 
the more necessary in view of the extent to which the free movement 
of labour to that province has been, and continues to be, adversdy 
affected by objections to free recruitment made from the United Pro¬ 
vinces on one side to Madras on the other. The association of repre¬ 
sentatives of labour with the organisations of employers in the establish¬ 
ment of suitable maclunery for dealing with questions of wages would 
create confidence as well as make it difficult for any employer to pay 
his workers less than the rates generally niling in his district. 

These are the special considerations which have led me to 
believe that, in all the circtunstances, the establishment of wage-fixing 
machinery in Assam is desirable in the interests of employers and em¬ 
ployed alike. The existence of jm Association representing 90% of 
the acreage under tea should make complete organisation possible on the 
employers’ side. The absence of any organisation which can represent 
the interests of the workers, on the other hand, is a serious difficulty which 
will require special consideration. Apart from variations in the nature 
of the soil and in the work and yields on different estates, there are other 
circumstances peculiar to Assam which necessitate careful investiga¬ 
tion. These include the part-time nature of the employment in most 
areas, the recognition of absenteeism to provide spare time for those 
who have rice lands or other subshliary occupations to attend to and 
generally the advisability of allowing as great a measure of freedom as 
possible to the different classes of workers. The differences in the nature 
and cash value of concessionis and allowances given to workers and the 
maintenance of registera to show actual working hours and earnings of 
individual workers will add to the difficulties of enforcement and admi¬ 
nistration. All these factore indicate that careful previous enquiries 
are necessary before it can be decided that the establishment of statutory 
wage-fixing machinery is practicable in the tea plantations of Assam. 

I am of the opinion that full mlvantoge should be taken of the 
high degree of organisation and experience of the Indian Tea Assooiatiou 
and of the Assam Branches and Distric't Committees. They should be 
invited to consider the extent to which machinery of the type suggested is 
practicable and can be made effective. If possible, they should prepare 
a scheme imder which representatives of the workers can be associated 
with the representatives of employers. Full representation of aU in¬ 
terests concerned is desirable and, as in Ceylon, it may be found neces¬ 
sary to make statutor}' provision for effective enforcement and for the 
inclusion of an independent element by the appointment of suitable 
Glovemment officials. The practice in Ceylon, where the system of 
separate District Boards is in force, points to the advisahilily of utilis¬ 
ing the experience of existing organisations in Assam in the ^pe of 
District Oonunittees. Questions r^arding the most suitable type of 
madunecy and the most likely methods of enforcement and adminis¬ 
tration ate matters which can safely be left to Government and the in¬ 
dustry for consideration. 
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CHAPTEE XXII.—HEALTH AM) WELFARE IN PLANTATIONS, 
Health Ccmditions and Health Statistics. 

The health of the worker in plantation areas is a question 
of priinaiy importance to all concerned. The pkoitation noanager 
rarely fails to realise that, in carrying out the duty of conserving his 
workers’ health, he is also serving his own best interests. Not 
only does a high morbidity rate handicap production and reduce earn¬ 
ing capacity, but experience has shown that it is easier to attract 
labour to, and keep labour on, a healthy garden than an unhealthy 
one whore, for instance, malaria is rife. The necessity for the accurate 

maintenance of records of sickness and mortality is less generally 
realised. Without these it is diMcult to determine variations in healHi 
at different periods and between different areas and populations, or to 
estimate the effects of expenditure on prevention of disease. The 
methods of registration in India make it almost impossibio to extract 
birth and deat^ rates for industrial workers from those of the general 
population, but in the plantation areas we have been given records of 
vital statistics for a number of individual estates. Ihese show that, 
generally speaking, the death and infantile mortality rates of planta¬ 
tion populations arc considerably lower than the correBponding rates of 
the respective provinces as a whole. This seems to indicate that both 
economic and general health conditions are of a higher standard than 
those in the average rural or urban area. In Assam birth rates are 
generally lower than might bo expected, probably owing to omissions in 
file registers; we believe that, as and when accurate records are obtained, 
the registered birth rates on the plantations will gradually rise above 
the recorded provincial rates. No garden visited by us in Assam had a 
registered death rate exceeding 36 per 1000, but under present regula¬ 
tions, such rate must be at least 70 per 1000 before a garden can be 
classed as “ unhealthy”. We consider that such a classification is un¬ 
necessary, and that, apart altogether from these hgorcs, continuous 
attention should be directed to prevention of the causes of health and 
mortality. In the eBtatos of South Lidia birth rates generally are consi¬ 
derably higher than in Assam, probably as a result of more accurate 
registration. Bather surprisingly, the infantile mortality rate showed 
no corresponding increase. This variation, which may be due to the 
lesser prevalence of malaria, cannot be attributed to better economic 
oonditionb or superior physique. Wo recommend that all managers 
should be required to maintain birth and death registers, and that by 
inspection Oovomment should ensure that these arc reasonably accurate. 

Physiaue, Nutrition aud Hilary. 

• Aparf from the gardens where malaria and hookworm were 
rife, the physique of plantation labourers and their families appeared to 
us to be satisfactory, and the genmal standard is certainly hi^er tiuci 
that of the population of the recruiting areas. We were informed that 
the physique of new recruits was frequently a matter of concern to garden 
managers, who sometimes found it necessary to issue free food for several 
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w flAlra to a proportion of new arrivals in order to improve their ph;^cal 
condition before they were set to work. This is n^ surprising when it 
is remembered that these emigrant labourers are in many cases forced 
to leave their villages through sheer want. But on the gardens visited 
by us few n igna of malnutrition were evident either in the adult working 
population or amongst the non-working children ; and medical evidence 
was to the effect that the dietary of the plantation labourer is fairly 
satisfactory, in that articles such as milk, d/d, and vegetables are fre¬ 
quently added as supplementary to the staple rice diet. 

Supply of llilk and Vegetables. 

Wc do not intend to imply that noalnutrition does not exist, 
or that improvement is imnecessary. Indeed we believe that much 
larger supplies of fresh milk, ghi and vegetables are a vital need for the 
labour forces resident on the plantations, if their general health is to be 
improved. In order to obtain the first, suitable land for the grazing 
of cows should be set apart on each plantation, as is already done on 
many gardens. As regards the second, the suggestion has been made 
that estate managements might with advantege lay out vegetable gar¬ 
dens from which fresh supplies could be obtained. Alternatively, where 
separate plots of land attached to the individual workers’ houses are not 
feasible, an area should be set aside on each estate for allotments which 
the labourers themselves could cultivate. Whore possible, a more gene¬ 
rous allocation to them of land for grazing and for cultivation 
would not only effect improvements in their health by providing the 
necessary animal ffits and vitamins, but would also promote a spirit of 
contentment in a people actuated by a deep inborn love of land. 

Malaria. 

Ihfectiou with the malaria parasite plays a very important part 
in lowering standards of health and physique. In every plantation 
area, whel£er in North or South India, malaria causes most of the sick¬ 
ness and is ohiefiy responsible for the existence of ‘ unhealthy ' gardens, 
whilst malariu-riddon plantations arc as unpopular with the hibourets 
as healthy plantations arc popular. In one garden which wo visited, 
where tlie imsidence was very low, it ha<l been unnecessary to do 
any active rcoruitm^t lor over 20 years. In another the manager 
admitted that his labour force was infected 100% with malaria, and tl^t 
very little anti-malatial work had been undertaken. Low standards of 
health are avoidable, and as a good example of what can be done, we would 
cite the admirable results obtained in the Labac area of Assam. There, 
by the practical application of the chief medical ofiScer’s researches, 
large r^uctions in malaria incidence were effected at a comparatively 
moderate cost. We believe that the effective control of malaria 'would 
bring about a radical transformation in the health conditions of the 
plantation areas. One result would be to increase the effectiveness and 
contentment of the exislang labour force. In addition less difOicoliy 
would be experienced in reconciling labour reoruitB to the new conditions 
of Ufe. 
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Anti-lfalaiial flleastires. 

Many planters and garden medical officers already realise the 
importance of the malaria problem. The average graden medical officer, 
however, has little time to devote to the investigation of diseases or to 
practical preventive work, and the Indian Tea Association in North India 
and the United Planters’ Association of youthom India both agreed to 
onr suggestion that it would be of advantage to employ export malario' 
legists. We wore informed, indeed, that steps had already been taken to 
obtain one snch export for a group of gardens in the Wynaad. More 
than once, however, in the evidence given to us in Assam, considerable 
doubt was expressed in regard to the results to be obtained from money 
spent on anti-malarial .schemes, because the adoption of certain recom¬ 
mendations had tailed of their promise. In reply to this objection, we 
would emphasise the great importance of detailed investigation before 
embarking on (‘xtensive anti-malarial moasuiva. Unless a scientific basis 
has been laid by thorough examinaiion of local conditions, large sums 
can easily be wasU'd without result or even with the result of increasing 
the incidence of the disease. Tli<* Indian Tea Association has made 
generous grants to the Calouttji School ol Tropical Medicine to assist 
its researches on malaria and iionkworm and has also helped to finance 
a successful campaign against kala-azar. This attitude towards pre¬ 
ventive medicine encoui’ages us to .suggest that a more active policy 
should bo adopted by all plantation managements in regard to anti- 
malarial work carried out under skilled advice and supervision. We are 
convinced that this would go far to eliminate one of the industry’s 
greatest handicaps, and we hope that both local Governments and 
employers’ associations wiU make it 'their close concom. 

Water Sup^es. 

The provision of an adequate supply ol good drinking water is 
a primary uoeessity and, generally spealdng, reasonably satisfactcay 
arrangomonts are in existence. At the same time instances are not 
wanting whore the supply is of a suspicious oharaoter, particularly 
where water is obtained from siurfacc tanks or ponds—even when these 
are properly fenced—and fHun surface wells, which are at all times 
liable to become polluted. Tube wells may not always be practicable, 
but the watei' from suoh wells is ordinarily free from surface pollution. 
As we also have evidonco that in certain plantations these have given 
satisfactory results, wo recommend their adoption wherever conditions 
are suitable. The prevalence of bowel diseases is an indication of the 
urgfflit need for the provision of pure drinking water, and expenditure on 
purification plants may be essential. This is realised by many employers, 
and on one estate we visited, the management had spent no less than 
Rs. 90,000 on a purification plant'. 'WTieie supplies are drawn from hiU 
streams, protection could probably be best afforded by conducting the 
water tihrough pipes to the house lines. In suoh oases a piped water 
supply need not involve a heavy expenditure, and we recommend its 
provision wherever possible, because tins eosuies iJxe minimum of pollu¬ 
tion and indidentaliy saves the women a great deal ol hard work. 
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Fottnnately oholeca cannot be said to be endemic in any of the 
areas of India, although occasional outbreaks occur. In¬ 
oculation with anti-cholera vaccine, carried out, if possible, before the 
cholera season commences, has already proved of value, and a wider 
use of this method of immunisation would preclude the danger of serious 
outbreaks among the plantation populations. 

Housing Construction. 

Resident labour is housed rent free and, almost without ^cep- 
tj nti j the housing is provided by the employers without assistance from 
the Gtovemment or other public or private agency. In a few gardens 
Tna tfiTiftla for building purposes are provided by the managements, 
the labourers in such cases erecting dwellings to suit their own require¬ 
ments. Most of the houses are constructed of mud plaster with thatched 
roo&, and necessary repairs are carried out by the labourers themselves 
during the slack season, thatch being provided free. It has been the 
custom for employers to erect houses in long blocks of 8 to 12 rooms, but 
these should be suitably spaced out and should never be built back 
to back. The addition of suitable verandahs would also give 
some degree of privacy, a feature which is much appreciated, but 
has received too Httle consideration in the housing of labour 
in the past. A more recent type we have seen meets all require¬ 
ments in regard to space, light and ventilation, the houses being built 
in blocks of two rooms. Small families are allotted one room, but 
where the numbers necessitate additional space, both rooms are given 
over to the one family. We commend this method of constmction 
to managers proposing to ereqt new housing for their workers. 
In plantations occupying hilly land, as in South India, the lines of 
houses were previously constructed, without plinths or drains, on sites 
lying on the banks of the streams running through the estatob. This 
was convenient for the supply of water but objectionable as regards 
malarial infection. In most cases the incidence of the disease can be 
effectively reduced by selecting high groimd for house sites, and all new 
construction should be govern^ by this principle. 

Minimum Bequiremeats. 

Even in the most recently constructed lines, plinths are seldom 
provided, floor and cubic space are often inadequate, whilst light 
and ventilation are too frequently entirely ignored. The house built by 
the worker himself is never provided with windows or ventilation openings, 
but that is no sufS.oient reason for thoir ozclusion from houses built by 
employers. We were informed in Ceylon that the compulsory installa¬ 
tion of windows had had a marked effect in lowering the incidenoe 
of pneumonia and other respiratoiy diseases, and that the wenrkets are 
g^uaHy learning to keep their windows open. The authorities we in- 
^cate later should lay down standard minimum requirements on all 
tiiese points, and should have the power to condemn houses which oaimot 
be made sanitaiy. Standard t^e plans to suit varying conations 
should also he prepared and mi^e available to garden managements. 
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These need not be conj&ned to one-roomed dwellings. In labouring class 
houses of the kind required some form of ‘ ridge ’ roof ventilation should be 
more generally adopted. This adds little to the cost, and the ventilation 
openings are at such a height that they cannot easily be interfered with 
by the occupants. 

Experiments and Improvements. 

A few esperiments have recently been made with iron-framed 
houses, the wall spaces between the frames being filled with bamboos 
and mud plaster, and the roofs made of corrugated iron or asbestos. 
This is more stable than the usual iype of house and thus requires less 
expenditure on annual repairs, but the average labourer is probably right 
in preferring the thatched house, which is cooler in the hot weather and 
warmer in the cold season. He also considers it healthier, althou^ 
there is nothing to prove that the corrugated iron or asbestos roofs have 
any deleterious effect on health. We think that the workers might be 
encouraged, under supervision, to build their own houses on approved 
sites, whore a definite sanitary lay-out had been prepared and where 
poper plinths had been provided. Wherever possible, a number of 
lights should be provided in and around the housing areas. Electricity 
is now available on many plantations and a few standard lamps, while 
costi^ comparatively little, would add greatly to the amenities of life. 
Considerable improvements in the housing of labourers have been effected 
during the past few years, but mcrre requires to be done, especially on the 
more backward plantations and generally in levelling up standard. We 
believe that these further advances will be more easily attained when the 
authcffities we propose commence to fimction. 

Batbii^ and Washing IPlaces. 

Few plantations have made any serious attempt to provide 
bathing and washing places for their labourers. The use of the ordinary 
surface tank or pond may lead to outbreaks of dysentery and other dis¬ 
eases ; whilst bathbg*and washing in a stream, where the water lower 
down is in all probability used for drinking, may readily produce the same 
untoward results. Bathing and washing places of simple type are all 
that are necessary, and these should be constructed in the vicinity of the 
house lines. Public health departments should be prepared with type 
plans so that the planter 3nay readily obtain information as to recognised 
standards on which to base his proposed expenditure. 

Sanitatioiu 

Wo have ev denoe to show that a large proportion of tea garden 
labourers are infected with hookworm, the percentage of infection being 
h^est amongst thoee coming from wet districts, like Malabar, althou^ 
the Assam Government memorandum definitely asserts that Wkwocm 
infection is generally contracted on the gardens. Under certain con¬ 
ditions infection may he rapidly followed by hookworm disease. A 
number of managers, (m the recommendation of th^ medical of5.cer8, 
have carried out annual mass tareatmeut of their labour forces, and we 
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leoommenud the general adoption of this method. With a resident 
labonx force, no great difELoulty need be anticipated. It is to be 
remembered, however, that even periodical mass treatment will 
not stamp out this infection, imless suitable latrine accommodation 
is provided simultaneously and the sanitary disposal of excreta effected. 
The provision and iise of latrines ensures a much higher standard of sani¬ 
tation, which is quickly reflected in a general improvement in the health 
of the whole community. In most plantation areas, however, latrines 
are uncommon, and although it may be impracticable to have these 
dotted over a plantation for the use of the working gan^, it should be 
possible to provide a sufficient number near the house lines and in the 
vicinity of the tea factory. In this coimection we deprecate the whole¬ 
sale exemption of the Assam and Bengal tea factories from compliance 
with section 13 of the Factories Act on the grounds that such factories 
axe seasonal and built on open spaces where i^e workers have free access 
to the jungle. We advocate the early withdrawal of this exemption and 
recommend that adequate latrine accommodation be required in all such 
factories within a reasonable period to be specified by the local Gtovem- 
ment. 

Attitude of Workos. 

Whilst evidence given to us was by no means unanimous as to 
the possibility of inducing the labourers to use latrines, we have no reason 
to question the view expressed by several experienced plantation doc¬ 
tors that, if suitable types were made available and were maintained in a 
reasonably sanitary condition, the desirability of using them could be 
brought home to the labourers. This view is coufirmed by the results 
obtained diu*mg the past three or four years m the Mlgiris and Wynaad 
areas, where a vigorous health propaganda campaign has been conduct¬ 
ed by a health officer specially appointed foi* the purpose. During that 
period over 1,200 latrines have been construefed and are in general use, 
and the work has gone far to prove to the planter that expenditure on 
sanitation brings an adequate return and that the labourer appredates 
and takes advantage of such efforts. 

Medical Facilities. 

In the absence of Govermnent or other medical institutions, 
the provision of medical facilities for their Jabourera is accepted by most 
planters as an essential part of their expenditure. In many of the huger 
and more progressive concerns the medical arrangements ate of a high 
standard. In some cases the unit of organisation consists of a group 
of 10 to 15 gardens under the control of a highly qualified medical officer 
responsible 4or the medical and health work of the whole group. 
Although in many instances the individual garden dispensaries are manned 
only by compoimders, the chief medical officer ordinarily visits eswh 
ga^en once or twice a week, so that the health of the labourer receives 
fairly adequate attention. In the case of the smsdler gardens, as might he 
expected, the medical arrangemmts arc of^ unsatisfactory, both as 
legaxds staff and facilities For treatment. The compounder tstkes the 
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i^e of tibe medical ofGioer, the dispensary contains a minimum of drugs, 
whilst the so-called hospital accommodation is uninviting. Indeed out 
inspections lead us to believe that in some oases it is in fact never 
used, la certain other gardens no medical provision of any kind is 
made. 

Central Hosintals. 

Wo believe that, given a certain amount of oj^anisation, these 
disparities should disappear. It is more economical and more advanta¬ 
geous to the sick to concentrate treatment in a large hospital than to 
provide on individual gardens a series of smallar mtitutions. For a 
group of plantations there arc great advantages in having a large central¬ 
ly situated hospital of the type we saw in the Labac district of the Surma 
YaUey, which servos a.group of 18 gardens under diHerent managements. 
This hospital hiia a nursing staff, separate wards for men, and for women 
and children, an infectious diseases block, an operating tb^tee and a 
central store for the issue of supplies to the outlying dispensaries. These 
dispensaries deal with all sick persons in the &8t place, but the organi¬ 
sation provides for the speedy transfer to the hospital of all serious oases. 
Attachwl to the hoS)]nlal is a laboratory where all routine laboratory 
examinations arc made under the ^dance and control of the omef 
medical of6cer, whoso rosideiwo is in close proximity to the hospitel. 
There are many features in this scheme which we believe axe capable 
of adoption elsewhere. Similar organisations have also proved successful 
in the Anamalais plantaiions. 


Need o! Co-ordination. 

Where no central hospital exists, the medical officer of a 
has to travel long distimoes in visitiBg serious cases of illneffi, andtl^ 
treatment must Sequontly bo a cause for anxiety in the absei^ of a 
toained niusii^ staff and suitable nursing facilities. In a central hospitw 
both would be available. In every plantation area in India ample 
scope e.xif(te for a wide extension of tlUs medical group orgamwtion, 
we believe that tho improved facilities whicli arc so nooess^ in the smauOT 
anfl loss dcveloiKwi plantations, and in Jixoas like tho Nilgms, will omy 
be obtained by oo-onlinatod effort of this kind. We propose later uaaohi- 
nery fay which tliis co-ordination sliould l)e secured. 


Women Doctors. 

Owing to tho general reluctance of Indian woman to consult 
a male doctor, the women on the plantations have ma^ to usetl^ 
the men of tho available medical facilities and have so far failed to receive 
all the medical attiention that is desirable. The employ^t of wo^ 
doctors seems to us to be the most satisfactory method of corre^this 
deficiency, especially as the women and children con^tnte a large pro¬ 
portion of tho population in those areas. If tho m^oal group orga^- 
tion we have suggested employed a woman doctor, h^ servioes ■vroula, e 
of the greatest value in tho management of all confinements intopital 
and for tho tniining and supervision of midwives and arm wotlong in 
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the gardens of the group. In addition she would be responsible for the 
development of child welfare work, although to ensure success in this 
direction trained health visitors would also be necessary. We appreciate 
the difficulty of obtaining women doctors, but successful beginnings have 
been made elsewhere, and, if a sustained effort were made, we have no 
doubt that in time suitable applicants would become available. 

Sick Benefits. 

On certain plantations the worker, when ill in hospital, is given 
fcee food, and a gratuity is paid to a relation acting as sick attendant. 
We recommend that the practice of giving free food be adopted in all 
plantation hospitals. The gratuity might also be made generally appli¬ 
cable, except where a central hospital with a nursing staff makes other 
attendants unnecessary. 

Uatemity Benefit Schemes. 

In many plantations it is already the practice to give maternity 
benefit to women workers. In some cases a lump sum is given to the 
mother after the child is born; in others an allowance is given for 
4 to 8 weeks before and for 4 to 8 weeks after her confinement. In 
one plantation in the Dooars the manager issues the benefit in 
monthly instalments, and continues an allowance of Be. 1 per month 
for a period of 10 months, provided the child is brought by the 
mother to the plantation hospital for inspection by the medical officer. 
Eepresentatives of the planters’ organisations gave it as their opinion 
that legislation was unnecessary because the maternity allowances now 
given voluntarily were sufficient. This may bo so in some plantations; 
but in certain cases allowances are considerably below the average 
and in some are non-existent. In order to secure the general adop¬ 
tion of a satisfactory scheme, some form of legislative compulsion is 
necessary. The one wc advocate below is designed to secure a reason¬ 
able level of benefits together with assistance in the form in which it is 
most needed. We do not anticipate the reduction of existing allowances, 
even should the minimum provided by legislation be lower than that now 
given voluntarily, because most managers realise the value of stick expen¬ 
diture. We propose that the law should require the employer to give a 
cash beuefit to tlie mother, which should ordinarily take the form of half 
her daily wage for a period of 4 weeks before and 4 weeks after child¬ 
birth. In addition a bonus of Bs. 5 should be given, except where the 
employer has provided the skilled services of a wotnan doctor and a 
trained midwife, in which case any woman refusing to avail herself of 
these skilled services should not be eligible for the bonus. We believe 
that this addition to the benefit would go far to overcome the prejudice 
in favour of the untrained dai. If a woman is in good health, she need 
not be precluded from working durmg the 4 we^ before child birth, 
provide her allowances are not reduc^, but no woman fhould be allowed 
to resume work until 4 weeks after her child is bom. In the case of 
plantation labour, the condition of a “qualifying period” of employ¬ 
ment requited m other industries could seffely be dispensed with. 
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Wellaxe. 

When it is remembered that, even in Engknd, what is generally 
understood as “ welfare work ” is oily of very recent growth, tribute 
must be paid to the time and thought which have been devoted by 
individual managers to the well-being and comfort of their labour forces. 
In order to indicate the lines oii which welfare work has so far been evolv¬ 
ed and the methods by which these might be extended and improved, 
it is worth mentioning a few of the activities brought to our notice. 
On a number of gardens two meals a day are supplied free to all children 
undei 6 or 6 years of age. The free feeding of non-working children 
is a general practice on the plantations in Ceylon, where it has had a mate¬ 
rial effect on their health. We consider that this method of promoting 
health is a sound investment and should be generally adopted. On 
other gardens, mothers and their infants are supplied with blankets 
free of charge, and if difficulty arises in obtaining milk, free issues are 
also made by the estates. A group of gardens in Assam has adopted 
the sovmd practice of weighing all infants regularly and, in the case of 
children admitted to hospital, of recording their weights on admission 
and thereafter at reguhir intervals and at the date of vaccination. The 
general practice is to make sfiecial observation of the children during the 
annual health survey, when house-to-house examination of every resident 
is made, but a more frequent examination of the young children would 
bring to the early notice of the meiUcal officer those who are not in a good 
state of health and would place him in a better position to plan preventive 
treatment. Finally in one garden in Assam, the manager tries to 
ensure a better standard of health in the children by adding 30% 
to the pay of those labourers who have three or more non-working 
children living on the plantation. 

Beoreation. 

Although we were informed that the labourers took little 
interest in gtvmes and pastimes, a number of attempts have been made 
to provide both rt'creation and entertainment. In certain gardens 
football teams have been organised, whilst in others such entertain¬ 
ments as adult sports and tribal dances have been successfully arranged. 
Wo would urge the desirability of garden managers assisting in the orga¬ 
nisation of such efforts, and advocate the setting apart of playing 
fields for general recreational purposes. In one ^up of gardens in the 
Surma YaUey, the managers have engaged the services of a touring cinema 
company during the cold weather for the entertainment of their labourers. 
In another garden in Assam which we visited, the mam^er is a skilled 
cinema operator and the periodical cinema entertainments given by him 
are immensely appreciated by large audiences. The lantern slide and 
the cinema film are means both of education and amusement which might 
be much mote widely used than at present in every plantation area, 
where the labourers are often more isolated than in their own villages. 
Inirial difficulties might he experienced in obtaining noaterial to suit 
the undetstanding of illiterate audiences, but once the demand was made 
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blown, specialists in this class of material (who already exist) would 
doubtless make every effort to meet it, and in time circulating libraries 
of suitable slides and films could be built up. 

Welfare Centres. 

Many planters and their wives devote considerable time and 
energy to the welfare of the resident women and children, but the lack 
of women doctors, health visitors and trained midwives has made it 
difficult to organise forms of welfare work particularly applicable to these 
sections of the plantation communitiea. The eiiperiment of employing 
a trained health visitor has been made successfully in one of the Assam 
gardens, and we consider that great scope exists for a wide extension 
of work of this kind. The work of a health visitor, if it is to give the 
best results, should always be supervised by the garden medical officer 
and, where a group medical organisation exists, the woman doctor 
with two or three health visitors should be able to organise welfere 
centres on each garden of the group. Each centre should be open at 
least one day a week and regular visits by the woman doctor give 
the health visitor opportunities of bringing to her early notice cases 
requiring medical attention. The welfare centres should be situated 
near the house lines, and in many cases accommodation <‘ould probably 
be found in a vacant room in the lines themselves. The necessary fur¬ 
niture and equipment need be neither elaborate nor expensive and, with 
small additions to the latter, the same building could If necessary be used 
as a creche. Experience goes to prove that the women workers quickly 
learn to appreciate the advantages to themselves and their childrmi of 
attendance at such a centre. We believe that extension of this form 
of welfare work would prove of value to all concerned. 


Orphans. 

Normally in the case of young children who become orphaned 
and have no relations settled on the estate, arrangements are made by 
the manager for theii adoption by othbr estate workers, the cost of their 
muntenance falling on the plantotion. It is seldom that any steps are 
taken to communicate with the villages of their origin with a view to 
ascertaining whether near rdatiom exist who might bo desirous of claim¬ 
ing them. Werecormnend that inall such cases some suitable authority, 
such as the district magistrate, should invariably bo approached to get 
into touch with any existing xtiations. Where a desire for tire let^ 
of the child is expressed, arrangements should be made for repatriation. 

Employmeat of Childten. 

We now come to the age at which it should be permissible for a 
child to he employed as a worker on a plantation. It is sigiuficant 
that the Central Oovemment have seen fit to protect Indian children who 
emigrate to the plantations of Ceylon and Malaya by securing that the 
starting a^ for emplo^ent shall he 10 years. The practice throughout 
Indian plantations varies considerably. At least one association admitted 
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that, on the plantations of its members, “ children aged 4 or 5 were all 
working children Another association declared that it had no policy 
in the matter, and that individual members exercised their own discre¬ 
tion. As a result, where one manager admitted that children generally 
started work at 4,6 or 6 years of ago, and another that they started on 
light tasks “ as soon as they could walk ”, yet others stated that their 
children did not become workers before 9,10 or even 11 years of age. 
The normal practice seems to bo to allow children to accompany their 
parents at any age, their earnings being added to those of their 
parents, although in some gardens the managers are accustomed 
to send home young children found at work wi§i their parents. In 
many areas children are not normally entered separately in the wage 
boolffl as employed persons until about 10 years of age. It was explain¬ 
ed to us more than once that managers desired to keep their labour con¬ 
tented by interfering as little as possible with its customs, and that plan¬ 
tation workers, being agriculturalists, were accustomed to allow their 
children to start work at a very early ago. Nevertheless progress has 
frequently to he made by gradual and tactful interference with customs 
which, under altered conditions of life and hihour, no longer apply with 
the old force. 

Exdliisi<m ot Young Ghildrea. 

We believe that the unrestricted age limit for the employment 
of children on the plantations of India is a case in point. Wo consider 
it undesicablo that children below the age of 10 years should be employed, 
.nor do wo believe that the work of such children is of material benefit to 
the gardens. Moreover this is the statutory ago limit for Indian children 
employed on plantations in Ceylon and Malaya. We accordingly recom¬ 
mend the legal prohibition of the employment, either c^rectly or 
with their parents, of children on plantations before the age of 10 years. 
We do not suggest any restriction of the hours of work of persons above 
that age, as we believe that common sense and individual physical 
capacity already apply the necessary brake in the vast majoriiy of 
cases. Nor do we advocate any elaborate machinery, such as the certifi¬ 
cation by an independent authority of children of employable age. 
We recommend that, in the case of children not bom on a plantation and 
therefore without registered birth certificates, the garden doctor should be 
required to determine the age before the child is allowed to start work, 
and that the names of all employed children should be entered in the 
wage book. The distriot health officer, when visiting the garden, should 
he required to satisfy^ himself that no working child is below the legal 
age. 

(Mms of EdocatioiQ. 

The regulation of the lahoiu of cbildren has always been bound 
up with the question of their education. We feel that the case of the 
plantations presents certain characteristics which make it not unreason¬ 
able to look to the employer for a bi^er contribution towards the educa¬ 
tion of the actual and potential child worker. Th^ labour has been 
recruited from a far field and fiequentiy brought into an area populated by 
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aa alien people. Moreover the bulk of the plantations are situated 
far from any Government educational facilities. Nor does the provision 
of land for a school site or the cost of erection of a suitable building pro¬ 
vide any of the initial difficulties in respect of scarcity of floor space and 
biph costs of construction which often characterise the problem in a big 
citv. The Central Government have been able to insist on the provision 
for the childi'cnof the Indian worker who emigrates to the plantations of 
Malaya and Ceylon of suitable educational facilities up to the legal 
miniimuni age of employnxent, i.e., 10 years, and experience has shown 
that, in the comparatively brief time these requirements have been in 
operation, the response of the parents, though in the first instance 
modest as was to bo expected, is very gradually improving and a 
slowly increasing percentage of children of school age are reported 
year by year as benefiting from the facilities provided. Although 
compulsion can be exercised both on employees and parents, there 
been throughout a sympathetic administration, which has shown a true 
understaneffi]^ by Govenunent of the difficulties to be encountered and of 
the fact that the initial progress must necessarily be alow if the founda¬ 
tions are to be securely laid. The evidence given before us in India con¬ 
vinces us that the spirit of goodwill on both sides and the readiness 
to co-operate are there, if only the impetus to make the start can be given, 
and thus obviate the difficulty created by the present tendency of both 
local Governments and the industry each to look to the other to make 
the first move. 

Co-operation between Government and Planteirs. 

We therefore recommend that the local Gkxvemments concerned, 
should convene a representative conference of both parties at an early 
date with a view to surveying the ground and deciding the particular con¬ 
tribution of each to the desired end. There is the example in Ceylon of a 
scheme whereby the estates make themselves responsible for the build¬ 
ing, maintenance and equipment of suitable schools, whenever there 
are resident on the estates 25 or more children between the ages of 6 and 
10 years, the Government contributing the salary of the teacher and 
general supervision of the ourriculum and organisation. Wo are aware 
that in Assam and the Dooars the supply of teachers and the decision 
as to the vernacular to bo taught present problems which give rise to 
practical difficulties : but we believe that, with the inauguration of a 
general scheme of this kind throughout the industry, those difficulties 
will be found capable of gradual elimination. Co-operatiou betweoi 
the industry and the local Governments cordd he furuier extended by 
^emnent from the very outset on a ourriculum suited to tiie type of 
worker to he found on Hie plantations. We do not suggest that the 
normal syllabus, which in some oases is possibly too urbanised for the 
type of pupil concerned, should neoessaifly be introduced, but rather 
one having a definite agricultural bias likely to instil into the pupil a 
greater keenness and aptitude for the work that lies before hitn. The 
three B’s and elementary hygiene should form the basis of the 
^llabus. 
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OfBeid Sapervision ol Health and Wel!ai& 

As regards the nature and extent of official supervision of the 
health and welfare of plantation labour, wide variations exist between the 
various provinces. In Assam the Direcitov of Public Health has appa¬ 
rently little or no eontaet with the plantations, as he neither is an official 
inspector of factories, nor has the right to inspect plantations, although 
he informed us that he had paid a number of visits at the invitation of 
individual manixgers. This lack of ex)-operation and co-ordination be¬ 
tween the Government and the medical organisations on the plantations 
may be due to the fact tliat, until recent years, no separate Public Health 
"Department existed in Assam, official supervision of the health conditions 
of planlalions being e.iirried out by the Medical Department through the 
distii(“t Civil Surgeons. The latter are still official inspectors and all 
health statistical returns from plantations are sent through them to the 
Dejnity Commissioner and eventually reach the Director of Public Health 
for inclusion in his annual reports. "We recommend that the Director, 
his assistants and the district health officers should be ex~qffi&o in¬ 
spectors of ]»lantations, with power of entry at all times and with the 
right to inspect health registers and to report and advise on all health 
quesl/ions. 

In the Dooars the Director of Public Health of Bengal and his 
assistants have the right of inspection. Owing, however, to the incom¬ 
plete organisation of the Public Health Department as regards 
district health officers, the Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguii stiU remains 
the ex-offido inspector, althou^ his multifarious duties at head¬ 
quarters prevent him from maldng frequent visits to the plantations. 
The arrangement, as in Assam, is unsatisfactory. 

In the Madras Presidency the Public Health Department is at a 
more advanced stage; the Director of Public Health and his assistants ate 
ex-offido inspeciors, and every district has its liealth officer empowered 
to inspect the plantations in his district. In addition a special officer, 
known aa the Phintiers’ Districts Health Officer, has been engaged during 
the past \ years to advise on health work on plantations, as it was found 
that the regular officers’ manifold duties precluded them JBcom giving 
sufficient att'ution to the plantations. The salary and expenses of this 
health officer arc borne by Government, but all expenditure inouned 
as a result of his recommendations is borne by the plantations. In 
Madras, also, the monthly health reports and statistical returns are sent 
to the district health officer, who is thus kept informed of the health 
comlitious of his district. As soon as a complete health service comes 
into being in Assam and Bengal, a similar piooedure should be adopted, 
and the inspecting powers of Civil Smgeons tcansfeired to the officers 
of the Healtii Department. The Indian Tea Association representatives 
expressed themselves in favour of an ecstension to aU plantations of 
the activities of the (^vermnent Public Health Department and of a 
closer relationship between that department and the plantations medical 
Stags, 


as 
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Boards ol Health and Welfare. 

Most of what has been sa.id in the preceding paragraphs is already 
accepted by the majority of those engaged in the planting industry, and 
some have given much time and thought to the problems associated 
with the health and welfare of their labour forces. Individual schemes 
brought to our notice have clearly demonstrated the existence of a derfre 
to find solutions to these probif'tiis ; but so long as r('form is left lo the 
enterprise of individuals who luivo no guarantoe that neighbours and 
rivals will accept similar standards, a large advance is unlikely. We 
believe that it is mainly the lack of this co-ordination that prevents 
advance. What is required in order to obtain closer relationship with the 
Government Public Health Department and to ensure general progress 
is an organisation which is assured of the co-operation of the industry 
and has adequate powers to secure simultaneous inqnovcment. With 
these ends in view, wo recommend the establishment under statute of 
Boards of Health and Welfare for convenient areas. Each Board 
should have a majority of planter representatives who should be 
dected by their associations, but care shoidd be taken to ensure that 
minorities, e.g., unorganised employers, receive adequate representa¬ 
tion. In addition the Board should include a Collector or Deputy 
Conomissioncr from the districts covered, the Director of Public 
Health (or one of his assistants as deputy), the district health 
officer, and persons nominated by the local Government, with a 
view to provide adequate representation of tho workers. It is desir¬ 
able that the Board should include at least one wonoan member. 
In Assam the Protector of Immigranls should have the right to attend 
the meetings of the Boards but should have no vote. Each Board 
should elect its own chairman. Each elected member might be permitted 
to nommato a medical advisor or snbstitnte, wlro would be able to attend 
and take port in moeiangs, whilst voting only in the absence of the member 
nominating him. The size of the Board must depend on local oiroumstan- 
oes, but should bo as small as in consistent with securing adequate 
representation of the plantations. All these matters, however, would 1)e 
regulated hy the statutes comtitutiiig the Boards. 

Principle of the Scheme. 

Tho important principle underlying our scheme for such Boards 
is that, in the fi^ instance, the industry itself should be entrusted with 
responsibility. We believe that, in respect of plantations, the sense of 
responsibiliij, combined with the powerful force of enlightened self- 
interest, re-iuforcodhy tho knowledge of local conditions and problems 
which oivly those in control can bring, should produce a much more rapid 
advance in measures for the hedth of the workers than would bo 
achieved by State compulsion. Wo recognise that the State cannot 
divest itself of the duty of ensuring that certain minimum health reqidre- 
ments are secured, and proposals foUow for giving tho Government 
adequate powers in this respect. But we hope and believe that the 
of the Boards will not tender the exercise of these powers necessary 
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gave on rare ocoasiona, and <ihat they will carry the campaign for the 
uplift of the health of the workers far beyond the minituntn requirements 
which the State has a right to demand. 

Frevioas Experience. 

Boards of Health for industrial ureas are no new conception* 
For years past similar bodies have been at work in the mining districts 
of Jharia and Asansol, and we have reason to believe that planters 
generally would welcome a controlling Board responsible for bringing 
the backward plantations up to the level of the more progressive, and 
for helping and advising individual managers in raising general health 
standards. It is interesting to note that in 1925 the Minister for Public 
Health introduced a measure in the Bengal Legislative Council for the 
control and sanitation of plantation areas in Bengal by means of a Tea 
Gardens Board of Health. The Bill did not pass into law, but it included 
many of the feat'ires we have in mind. The only other body which has 
taken any action regarding the formation of a controlling Board 
for plantations is the Anamalais Planters’ Association. This area 
is a Udtdt of the Coimbatore District and, for some years past, the 
Planters’ Association has made several attempts to obtain the sanction 
of Government for separation from Counbatoro and for the formation of a 
new organisation, complete in itself, which would exercise tbe functions 
of a local Board for the whole area. 

Suitable Areas. 

The area to be allotted to each Board must depend on local 
considerationB and we do not desire to suggest definite limits. It is 
necessary, on the one hand, to avoid giving a Board an unmanageably 
large area and, on the other hand, to make it possible for a Board to pro¬ 
vide an adequate stafi without excessive cost. We imagine that in Assam 
one Board could sxxitably be constituted for the Surma Yalley and two 
for tlie Assam Valley, one of which, with its centre at Jorhat, might 
have chaigo of the lower part of the valley and the other the no^- 
eastern districts. In the Dooars there might be a single Board, but we 
doubt if that Board will l>o able to cater for the other planting areas 
of the Bengal Presidency. . In South India wo think that separate Boards 
would be required for Coorg and the ALnamalais; but, whilst it may be 
possible to combine the Hilgiris and the Wynaad areas imder one 
Board, we see diHtxdvantagoH in such combination and suggest consulta- 
tiou between the Madras Government aood planters’ associations on this 
point. 

XudiiakHi other Areas. 

One difficulty which arises in some districts is the existence of 
other areas adjoining and interspersed with plantations. For complete 
public (*ontroi of malaria and epidemic disease generally, it is undesir¬ 
able to confine the health administration to the plantations themselves, 
whilst ('.xcliiding the areas ixdjoioing them. Infectious aixd collti^(ioIle 
diBeases do not respect Imumlary lines and fences. It was preBuiuaWy 
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for tHfl reason tliat the Bengal bill to which we have referred proposed 
to include zamitidari areas within the jurisdiction of the Board of Health. 
Whilst recognising these difficulties and dangers, we consider that, for 
the present, it is preferable to limit a Board’s control to plantations, 
although it would always be open to the Board to report to the local 
Government any action necessary to bring conditions in neighbouring 
areas up to a reasonable standard. The inclusion of other areas would 
involve both their taxation and their representation on the Board and 
would introduce problems difierent from those presented by plantations. 
For these reasons we consider that Government should remain directly 
responsible for public health in such areas; the presence on the Board 
of Government health officials will go far to secure what is reasonably 
possible in areas whose health is a matter of interest or concern to 
neighbouring plantations. 

Finance. 

Bach Board should be finane.ed by means of an annual cess levied 
on all plantations within its area. A minimum amoimt should be laid 
down in the statute constituting the Boiird, and this diould be fixed 
high enough to ensure that the Board will have a surplus income suffi¬ 
ciently large to permit of active advance being made in the improvement 
of health conditions, after providing for all essential activities including 
the payment of an adequate staff. We estimate that the approximate 
cost of the stafi and establishment, inclusive of salaries, rents and allow¬ 
ances, would amount to about Bs. 70,000 in the case of the larger Boards, 
although for the smaller Boards smaller amounts would suffice. The 
Board should have authority, subject to this minimum and to an agreed 
maximum, to fix a rate of cess for each year recoverable as a public de¬ 
mand. In Ceylon the Medical Wants Ordinance for the plantation 
districts has been financed by an export cess of 15 cents per 100 lbs. of 
tea, 15 cents per 100 lbs. of cocoa and 75 cents pet 100 llw. of rubber. We 
do not suggest that this method is suitable for India and we put forward 
two alternatives for consideration. In one the cess would be based on 
planted acreage and in the other on resident population. We recom¬ 
mend that a final decision in this matter bo taken after consultation be¬ 
tween the local Governments and the industry, hut whichever method is 
adopted, the cess should be so fixed as to give each Board the surplus in¬ 
come wluoh is so necessary. As it is important that bhe formaidon of 
Boards should not discourage private enterprise, where this is directed 
along proper channels, we advocate the adoption of the system in force in 
Ceylon, where rebates of the cess are made to estates according to a 
syst^ of marks awarded by the medical inspecting authoiitaes for 
homng, medical facilities, anti-malaria work and other amenities of 
which they approve. Ifi should be laid down, however, that in no case 
will the rebate exceed two-thinls of the amount of cess collected. 

We are not unmindful of the difficulties of the present position 
in the mattw of finance, and the proposals made in this chapter should 
be read subject to wbat is sad in the opening paragraph of Chapter XIV. 
We would add that we understand tiiat there is an acournwlatw balajjoe 
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of close on 4 lakhs of riii«H‘s at Iho credit of ibo Assam Ubour Board, 
whose abolition wo have rocoiiuiioiulod. If our recommendations are 
accepted, we consider that the residue, nftei meeting all proper exj)onses 
involved in wbidiug up the affairs ol the Board, could equitably be trans¬ 
ferred to tlH» B(«iTdH of IJeallli an<i Welf-ire in Assatn. The money 
in qxiostion luvs been colleciod by sfcitule fnxm tlie iudustiry and it would 
thus go to diminish charges whicli the industry would be called upon 
to meet under another ntatiite. We rxHMunmend the examination ot this 
possibility by (-loveninKmt in oxuisultation with the industry. 

Staff and Piocednie. 

The chief executive ofSoer of the Board should be a whole-time 
experienced medical officer with public health qualifications. He would 
have under his direct control the necessary staff of sanitary inspectors, 
vaccinators, etc., and would bo generally responsible to the Board for 
the smooth running of all its activities. Jn addition he would be res¬ 
ponsible for the administration of any oeixtral hospitals maintained 
by the Board. The question of malaria control is so closely connected 
with health on the plantations that wo consider each Board should also 
employ at least one jualariologist who would work under llie chief 
medical ofiicer’s supciwision. The Boards should meet at regular intervals 
and, in some cases, it might bo advantageous for these meetings to take 
place at different jdaccs chosen to enable the members to see what is 
being done hi various plantations and to judge of tho progress of their 
own schemes. The Board should nwivo hdl accounts of the work done 
since its last moctiug and consider jiroposals for future work. On these 
it would give dcciisions and SiUieliou cxptaiditure. It would consider 
oases of default against its rules and ordum and sanction prosecutions 
where necessary. 

Adniinistndam ot Matemitsr Benefit Sehemes. 

In respect of maternity benefit legislation, each Board should 
be the admiiiistnitive authority for tho area imder its control. It should 
also 1 k) given {lower to approve existing sohomos which, while not in strict 
conformity with tho law in respect of cash benefits, nevertheless in both 
cash and kind gave benefits on a scale on tho average not less advantage¬ 
ous to the women concerned. Tho Board could also prescribe the number 
of trained midwives required in proportion to the numbers of women 
employed and assist with the training of dtm and midwives. 

Govemmont Control ovor Begolatixnu. 

We now come to the relations of the Boards with Government 
and the control which the latter should exercise over them. It will be 
recognised that the prescription by the State of a minimum rate of omb 
and the presence of officers responsible to the lUfinister of Health on^ the 
Boards provide in themsolves a measure of security against any failure 
on the part of the Boards to fulfil thtir duties. But we prop^ 
further saf^iuards. The Act constituting the Boards and presorib- 
ing their procedure should detail, as far as possible, their duties and 
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the matters in respect of which they were oiu[)ow(Te(l to ihj>u<' rcgiilationt,. 
We have endea-voiurod to oiitlmc th(*8(> in the ])r<>mlra{' |>ar,igrnphs. 
Certain of them are of such essential importance that the provincial 
Goveinniont should be aimed with suflichmt })ower to ensun' that the 
Boards prescribe adequate standards. Within this category wo would 
place— 

(fl) the provision of drinking water; 

(b) the provision of conservancy, sanitation iUid drainage; 

(c) the provision of medical facilities; and 

(d) the prescribing of minimum standards of now housing accom- 

modtition. 

We oontomphite that, in respect of these matters, tlie draft logulations 
of a Board would be submitted to the provincial Govenunont in the 
Ministry of Public Health, which should have the option of afiproving 
them or referring them back with suggestions for modifications. On the 
re-submission of the regulations. Government should be able either to 
approve them or to modify them in such manner as it thinks At. In the 
event of the failure of the Board to make any appropriate regulations. 
Government, after giving the Board due warning, could issue the 
necessary regulations. In respect of other matters also, the power to 
issue regiilations should, we thmk, be subjeoi to the approval of the 
provincial Government; and in this case up to a point the procedure 
should be similar, i.e., Govenunent would have the power to refer the 
draft regulations back to the Board with suggestions for their amend¬ 
ment. But, if the Board were not prepared to accept these suggestions, 
Government should not have the power to modify' or supersede their 
regulations, but merely to approve or to reject them in their final form. 
In respect of matters of this kind, we contemplate that the scrutiny of 
Government woiM be directed first to ensuring that the Board was not 
exceeding its powers and secondly towards assisting it by constructive 
suggestions for its consideration. 

Other Powers ot Ooveroment. 

Government should also hafe the power, through its inspectors, 
of institntiDg prosecutions of persons d<^ulting against any of the 
regulations, whether issued by the Board ot by Government. Where an 
inspeotor considered a prosecution desirable, he would submit the pro¬ 
pel in the first instance to the Board and not to Govenunent, and the 
power of Government should only be invoked after the Board had refused 
to prosecute and where it was clear that there were no sufficient grounds 
for such refustd. These reserve powem will enable Government, where 
necessary, to intervene without resort to the ultimate power (which it 
should alM pomess) of superseding a Board altogether. The aim of 
Government should be to assist and encourage the Boards in every way 
possible, and to limit the use of its reserve powers to cases where a Board 
had deffiiitdy failed. We think that in practice Govemmeut will not find 
itneoessaiy tointeofere, hut the powers we have suggested should be 
sufficient 'to euBiue ^t unduly lax standards are not adopted by parriculw! 
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Boards- Govorimioiit should also [)osb('Sh sonio (itiaiicial control. Bor ex¬ 
ample, all loans should I'otjiiiro the previous sai\<itioaol (jovcnuiieut, aud 
itsapjrtoval should also be obtained for anyschcirvo lor which a loan is 
required. Some more general eonl rol will probably be advisable to ensure 
that long term comriiitmonts an* not undertaken without expert huancial 
scrutiny. The accounts of the Board should also be subject to official 
audit. 

Official Inspectorate. 

While the Boards may be expected to effect progressive advance in 
all health matters, the local Government in its Public Health Department 
must have the right of inspecting plantations at all times. This inspec¬ 
tion is required to ensure the oniorc(mient of those matters which are 
definitely the function of Government, e.g., the collection of vital statistics 
and the exclusion from work of imder-age children. The inspectors 
would be responsible for keeping Government informed regarding the 
standards of administration and should also assist the Board’s officers 
in securing observance of its regulations and orders. We consider that 
an official plantation inspectorate should not work exclusively on planta¬ 
tions, but should rather ho appointed to compact geographical areas. 
In other words, they should bo merged in the ordinary rural public health 
staff. Their work on plantations is Jikoly to he of greater value, if they 
are also in charge of public health in adjoining areas, whose conditions 
may materially affect the health of the plantations. Wo accord¬ 
ingly reconuneiul that the districti hoailh ollit ers, who will be ez-offido 
members of the Boards, should act as Government inspectors of planta¬ 
tions, making such suggostions to the Director of Public Health as they 
considej advisable and dealing witli breaches of the public health laws and 
regulations on estates. Asintlio Madras Presidency, it may be found 
necessary to appoint additimml officers of the grade of district health 
officers to enable effective inspection to ho carried out, hut these are 
matters which should be loft to the decision of local Governments them- 
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CHAPTER XXIII—BURMA AND INDIA. 

Wo completed our tour of the ludhui provinces by March 
1930, but were unable to visit Burma during that season. While in 
London, we contemplated the possibility of submitting a proposal 
that Burma should be excluded from our terms of reference. The field 
to bo cov(>red in India proper was wu-y wide, iind it seeiiKMl probable 
that the extension of oiu- siu;\ ey to a country differing from India in many 
respects would give little sissistiince on tlie (|uostion8 which we were 
already ovamining , while it m^ht raise a largo number of new problems 
and add seriously to the difficulty of finishi^ our tewk in a reasonable 
time. In addition, some of our number were requested to participate 
in the Indian Round Table Conference and were inuible to leave 
England till 1931. But serious trouble connected with the omplojmient of 
labour in Rangoon broke out in May 1930; there wore clearly questions 
nailing for examination, and it was suggested to us that it would be 
useful if we visited Rangoon. We therefore m-rmiged to complete the 
pr<^iamme originally contemplated, and the majority of us spent three 
we^ in Burma in October and November 1930. 

Indostrial Diflerences. 

The wide general difforoncos between Burma and India have 
been slrossed on many occasions, and wo do not need to dwell up)!! them 
here. Separated from India by a sea journey of two or throe days, 
its people present in race, religion, customs and outlook a great contrast 
to those of India. For om purpose, it is the diffei-enccs in the economic 
sphere that are chiefly important. Though not in general so wide or 
fundamenfcd Jis those which exist in other (iolds, they are by no 
m('ans negligible. There are important differences in respect of the 
distribution of industries. In India, tiho bulk of tlio faciiory iwimlation 
is emifloyod iu factories working throughout tlio yoia, mul the textile 
factories, with nearly 700,000 operatives, form much the most important 
group. In Burma, textile factories using power ar<' rejuesentod by 
three factories employing less tlum 700 operatives in all. The most 
important factory industry in Burma is rice, milling, wiiioli is s(iusuual, 
followed by saw-milling and the refining of jwtrolomu, which in India 
employ few persons. These three factory industries account for 
two-thirds of the 100,000 persons employed in factories in Burma. 
Taming to the extraction of minerals, in India coal, mica and 
manganese mines account for four-fifths of the workers in register¬ 
ed mines; tiiese industries are non-existent in Burma. On 
other hand, tin, wolfram, lead and silver mines, whidk do not exist in 
India, employ the majoxily of Burnoa’s mining population of about 20,000. 
More important than these is the prodnotion of mineral oil, an industry 
whieh is on a very small scale in India. In respect of transport, a feature 
in Burma is the part played by inland water tet^port. Inladib, planta¬ 
tions, imd eeqiec^y tea plantarions, are of great importance; in Bumuf 
the main plantation industry is rubber, and the numbets employed are 
Botlarge. 
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(General and Special Qaestioas. 

TliOhC contrastH, groat as they arc, do not justify sppfiraio treat- 
uu'ttt of Indhi and Burma in respect of tho great luajority of Ial)our ques¬ 
tions. Tli(! ('vidence proseuiied to us in Burma satisfied its tliat lh(' gimoral 
principles applicable to India lost none of their forci'when a])))liod there, 
and tliroughout t lie greater part of our report, wo have found no diffi¬ 
culty in treating tho two countries together. Our general recommenda¬ 
tions, therefore, tts opposed to those directed to 8j[)ocial areas and 
local proldoms, are intended for both countries. In respect of h'gisla- 
tion in particular, the uniformity which has hitherto been inaintaiiied 
has been, in our view, justified by the facts and needs of both, and 
we see no reason for the adoption of essentially different standards 
now. There are, however, certain problems which arise in Burma not so 
much out of the nature of its economic resources as out of its relations with 
India in the field of labour. These are not discussed in the preceding 
chapters and must now receive attention. The questions are those 
connected with the employment in Burma of immigrant Indian labour. 
We desire to make it clear at the outset that wc have not ignored tho 
needs of Burmese labour. This labour stands in no essentially difieront 
position in Burma from that of Indian labour in India, and tho recom¬ 
mendations made in other pai-ts of this report ai’c dosignod to meet tho 
needs of both. On tho other hand, Indian labour in Burma has peculiar 
difficulties, and it is with these that wo are primaz-ily concerned in this 
chapter. 

Employment of Indian Labour. 

The industries of Burma arc largely dependent on Indian labour. 
Accurate and up-to-date figures ate not available for industry generally 
but it is safe to say that at least two-thirds of the workers employed in 
factories, mines and oilfields, railways and plantations are Indians. In 
nearly cvi'ty branch of oiganisod industry Indians greatly outnumber 
Burniaus aud, indeed, all other races combined. In the unskilled occu¬ 
pations, lh<‘ juoportion of Indians is particularly high. Bor various 
reasons tho problems of the immigrant Indian find their focus in Bangoon, 
the only industrial city in Burma, and we deal mainly with con- 
dilious in that city. At the 1921 census Indians oonstitutod over 
55% of tho total pojailation of Bangoon and over 05% of the male 
population. About 70% of tho male persons between 16 and 60 years of 
age were Hindus and Musalmans, and of these 95% were not born in 
Burma. In Bangoon factories 96% of the xmskill^ and 70% of the 
skilled labour were reported to be Indian in 1928, and the position does 
not appear to have changed since then. Until 19M the Port of Bangoon 
was worked entirely by Indian labour, and althon^ events in that year 
brought about some modification of that position, it is still true in the 
main. India also sujjplies the bulk of the tramway workers and of the 
mnpanmUas, all the rickshaw pullCTs and handcart pulto, and nearly 
all the generallabourof other kinds. In fact the economic life of Bangoim 
and the industriid activity of Burma generally are dependent on the 
labour of Indians. 
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InutiigraQt Labour. 

Nearly all tlub labour coiifusts ol iimoigiaiitb and, lo a large 
uxteut, o! ixniuigrautb who btay only lor a short term. Separate figures 
lor iucluMrial labour are not available, but taking foiur ol the five Indian 
races wliuli supply neaily all the labour, the numbers of men in Burma 
■ft ho were born in and outside Burma at the 1921 census were as follows:— 


llace. 

Bora 

in 

Boima. 

Bom 

ootsido 

Burma. 

Total. 

Percentage 
bom outside 
Burma. 

Telugos a. 

10,384 

100,196 

110,580 

91 

Tamils 

22,686 

69,011 

81,647 

72 

Hindostanis 

12,820 

68,580 

81,400 

84 

Uri>as 

1,076 

31,826 

32,902 

97 


Telugufa and Uiiyas. who show the highest percentage from out- 
si<l(‘ Burma, contain a larger proportion of industrial workers than the 
others. In the case of the fifth race, the Chittagonians, a largo number 
were born and have settled in Burma, but they are not mainly engaged m 
organised industry. The extent to which Indian labour is migratory 
IS equally •well illustrated by the Jact that, although in the decade 1911-21 
the Indian immigrants numbered well over two million, the increase in the 
Inilian population in Burma was only 142,000, i.e., from 745,000 to 887,000. 
From 1922 to 1929 on an average nearly 320,000 Indian imm^ants 
per year entered Rangoon, the port of entry for four-fifths of tho»e immi¬ 
grants, including nearly all tho industrial workers. The aimual average 
of tho number of Indian emigrants leaving that port in tho same period 
was about 260,000. Among immigrants there were more than 12 men 
for every woman. Wo believe that, if separate figures wore available for 
the industxial workers, they would ^ow an oven greater sex disparity. 

Becraiting of Immigiants. 

Of the Indian immigrants to Rangoon about one-third oome 
from Calcutta and one-third from the Coromandel ports, tho Hindus¬ 
tanis comiiig from the former and tho Telugos from the latter; 
Uriyas are said to come from both. The remaining important classes of 
immigrants are the Tamils from Madras and the Ohittagondans from 
Chittagong. The immigration is entirely uncontrolled, but it is not 
entirely unassisted. Employment in the rice milla is secured on a system 
with which we deal in more detail later, and which involves the grant of 
practically aU responsibility for labour tomedsinea or contractors. We 
quote the following from Mr J. J. Bennison’s Eeport (fan Bn^my vato 
^ Standard <md Cost <f Lw^efthe Working Claamin Bmgooni — 

‘‘UortefIlMwddyeaatesimMimiitedmindia tbem- 

ieh «8 go to mdu 01 Modtbi^ ageoto tiuM aboot Ootobor to lugotlato with pzDBMot- 
ive MOKKltB, tChne leoraita aie gennally weU-banm to tbs wb-ffioMrto ana ais 
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ofUii ic'iidcnt 5 of Uio same or a noighl)oiuiU|; villagi. Advaiiei > aio paid to them, 
about K. 25 bcttig tlio usual amount, but <u> mu(b Ks lOI) may bo paid if tbo 
n( luil has a Iittlo juopiuly. With this .wlv<into tlio leiiuit may })av oft any smill 
dibl outslaiulinp, ho also lo>wosa loiiain amount with his famiiy to loiai tlwii 
inamton luo (haigps foi aome weeks. The iocimt&<iio then biought to liaiigoonby 
ih.0 tub uiautiKi or thoir agents, who boat all the expenses foi the jouiuey On 
aiiival in the mill tho looiuits am usually made to sign their names or givo their 
thumb impiossions on a pruited foim of agreement or on a piece of blank paper. 
The amount is afterwards entered by the maiatrw. Sometimes they ore mime to 
sign piomissory notes for sums never lossthan thetotol amount spent on them.” 

As regards the means by which the rest of the immigrants arc enabled 
to come, the evidence is far from clear. At least one of the shipping 
companies niaiutains remiitors in the Coromandel Disi nets “ to recruit 
and assist deck pttssengers ”; hnl this is essentiallv an advertising 
campaign, and not the eiiuivalent of recruitment. The great major¬ 
ity of immigrants receive no direct assistance from employers in 
Burma. Probably a large mimlwir are financed by relations already in 
Burma or by borrowing in India. Many who have been in Burma are no 
doubt able to meet the cost of the return journey from savings, and there 
are, especially outside Rangoon, a number of Indian workeis who take 
holidays to India at intervals. But there are no figures to show what 
proportion of the immigrant labour represents workers returning to 
Burma. 

Protector of Inuu^naats. 

Tiio immigration and emigration between Incjia and Burma is 
entirely uncontiolhgl. Tho Labour Statistics Officer holds, among other 
appointments, that of Pi-otcctor of Immigrants and Emigrants. The 
Government of India, with whom tho appointment lies, defray a small 
portion of his total pay and also provide an Assistant Protector, 
who is an officer from India. The protection which either of these officers 
affords to immigrants is slight, and indeed they appear to have little 
or DO authority in the matter. The Protector informed us that he 
had no statutory powers, except with r^ardto issuing certificates for 
skilled emigrants*, and that he had no responsibilily for an emigrant once 
he had left the jetty and no concern with lecruitm^t in India. The 
appointD3ieat apparently arose out of a temporary situation connected 
with the overcrowding of deck passengers; but, even if there was over¬ 
crowding, the Protector apparently could only report the matter to the 
Port O&eT. The Assistant Protector is present at the arrival of ships 
bringing migi^ts, but we doubt if the majority of those arriving are 
aware of his existence. Apparently no one is rei^onsible tor the welfare 
or protection of immigrants after they have actually landed. Many 
immigrants no doubt need protection, and the Protector should be placed 
in a position to give them eiSeotive assistance. Eor this purpose we re¬ 
commend that the Protector should be an officer who, working in co¬ 
operation with the Government of Burma but holding no appointment 
under that Government, should be solely responsible to the Gtovernment of 
India. The appointment mi^t be a whole-iime one, in which case 
it would be uzmecessaxy to retaiu the post of Assistant Protector. He 

*WeTUid6t8tandihatiJ>iBntentoiihe emigratioa ofsUlled wodoBis fromBunoa 
tofene^ ooqnttim. 
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filioalcl be given statutory power to enter industrial establisliments where 
Lillian labour is employed. If a suitable officer is selected, he should 
be able to secure a large measure of co-operation from employers and 
fibsijt them in deab'ng with the needs of the workers. A working know¬ 
ledge of tome Indian languages, and particularly Telugu, is an important 
<|ualili(3al ion. We may remark in passing tliat the language difficulty is 
Olio of the fiustors respousible for the extent to which authority is dele- 
g<vted to intermediaries. What is saiil in another chapter regarding this 
ilifficulty is especially applicable in Burma. Wo recommend that the 
I’roloctor of Immigrants should have access to the Member or Minister 
responsible for labour, and that he should furnish the Government of 
India with an annual report on the conditions of labour during the year 
and on his own work. He should have sufficient experience and 
standing to ensure that his advice will deserve and receive full 
consideration from authorities and employers in Burma. After a little 
experience such an officer ^ould be able to do miich to further the 
welfare of Indian labour. Work done along this lino, so far from 
proving a handicap to industry, should be boneliciul. The sepmation 
of Burma from India would increase rather than diminish the utility 
of an appointment of this kind. 

Streams of Industrial Migration. 

It is not jioHsible to say what pi-oportion of tho migmtion re- 
prohi'iils industrial labour. Tbe dock passengerb include a largo munber 
who do not eomo to Burma for labour of any kind, and there are many 
who arc looking for ugj’icultiual (auploymont. Hie cuti ing of the paddy 
croi), in lower Bunua especially, absorbs large gangs of Indian laboiuers; 
but bomo of UicKo look for employment in mills after the harvesting is 
over, and many others drift to Eangoou and swell the mass of casual 
labourers there. Even on tho question of the average stay of tho Indian 
labourer in Buruui there is little reliable infonuation. It seems to be 
geiM'pulJy iign‘(‘d that few of tlie immigrants return to India in the first 
Iav(*1v<‘ months; the rot.uming emigrants who were ougagud in industry 
art' pcj-honh who had entt'rcd Burma two or mwo years })reviou8ly. On 
arrival at Hangoon, the various Indian races tend to move to separate 
briuiclies of work. Tho Telugus, there known as CoringMs, furnish most 
of the JndiiuL labour in factories and mills and in tho port snd are the 
most jirominont section in the work of the city. Few of them are to be 
found in the ujiper ranks of labour. The Chittagonians man the inland 
steamer traffic, ^e small craft and the sempmn, and hold a number of the 
better and more permanent jobs in the mills. The XJriyas look for con¬ 
struction work on railways and roads and lue to be found in substantial 
numbers ou the oiffields and at the lead mines; some are to be found in 
&ct<»ies and in the docks, and they also find employment dn the tramways. 
The Tamils and Hindustanis are less prominent in industry than 
other races, but there are sections of them in various branches of employ¬ 
ment, including some of the factoriea Other races represented are 
Bfflgalis, particularly in the railway service, and Punjabis in other forms 
of fzansport and as mechanics. 
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Emtfoymeiit ihrongh Inteirmediazies. 

The indirect employment of uncalled labour is a feature of 
industry in Burma, and especially in Rangoon. The great bulk of 
the Indian labour is not engaged and often is not paid by the principal 
employer; ho employs a rmistnj or a contractor and ' the labour 
is generally engaged by sub-mmtries or sub-contractors. There are 
one or two striking exceptions, such as, for example, the Burmih Oil 
Company. But broadly speaking, there is no part of Tmli.i whore 
responsibility for labour is delegated to the extent prevailing in 
Burma. The extreme case is that of the leading factory industry, 
rice milling. Here the head imistry who, on getting the contract, 
deposits a substantial sum of money, is responsible for the 
supply of unskilled labour. He may sub-let the contract, but whether 
he does or not, most of the labour owes its engagement to men who have 
no contractual relations with the employer. They hold the labour with 
theassistance of different typos of monetary agreements, and the labourers 
are generally in debt to them. Mr. Bennison, in the report to which we 
have referred, states that:— 

“ froelically all the paddy camera and the bagging and stitching coolies are in¬ 
debted to their sub-mais/rifs ... .The p^dy carriers roornited in India olw.iys arrive 
in this country indebted to the Kuh-mainiriei and usually remain so for the lest of Ibeir 
lives. ■Whenever they want to letnm to India, the allows them only 

on condition that they come back when required.” 

Direct Payment of W^es. 

As has been noted elsewhere, the employment of labour through 
intermediaries tends gemerally to diminish the prospect of that labour 
securing reasonable conditions. This is especially applicable to the 
immigrant Labour employed in Burma. Labour conditions for Indian 
immigrants are tuilikoly to be satisfactory until the employers assume a 
much greater measure of responsibility. The first and most obvious 
measure of responsibility is in respect of the payment of wages. So long 
as the warker is dependent for the reward of his labour on a subordinate 
agent of an employer, to whom ho may be indebted and without whom ho 
can neither obtaui nor retain employment, there is little security 
against abuse. The first aim, therefore, ifiiould be the introduction of a 
system of direct payment of wages. In many oases employers, by assum¬ 
ing responsibility for the payment of wi^es and by controlling rates, 
could secfuro higher earnings for labour without additional cost. We 
recommend that Government approach the employers with a view to 
securing reform without li^slation, and that, 5 this fails, the question 
of legislation for direct payment in certain sections ofindustay be 
taken up. The difficulty here is likely to bo one of enforcement, 
but even the compulsory maintenance of wage registers and insistence on 
payment by an approved agent of tbe anployer would bo of considerable 
value. It is relevant to observe that the protection of workers against 
unfair deductions from wages will be difficult to enforce in some Burmese 
industries unless some action is taken to secure more direct pay* 
ment. 
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Unemtfoyment and TTnder-empIoymeQt. 

The difficulties of the immigrant laboimers are greatly increased 
by the scarcity of regular employment. To a considerable extent this 
is duo to the seasonal character of much of the industrial work. Eice- 
milling is active from December to Juno and has very little woik to 
offer alter Augast. Only a small proportion of the labour is poinianontly 
retained. The demand for labour in the port is also substantially great¬ 
er between December and Juno than in the other six months. During 
the monsoon, activity in a number of other branches of industry ceases 
or is diminished. Industrial labour can, to some extent, turn* to agri¬ 
culture in certain seasons, but the periods of keen demand in the two 
cases apparently overlap. There is, indeed, reason to believe that the 
industrial worker is suffering in the present depression from increased 
competition from workers who were formerly able to sub.sist throughout 
the year on agricultural earnings ; but our evidence as to the inter- 
rdations of agricultural labour and industrial labour is scanty. Some 
relief is afforded by movement to and from India. The immigrant 
traffic is heaviest in November and December and the emigrant traffic 
in April, May and June, so that the supply is highest at the beginning of 
the year, when the demand is higher and least in the monsoon, when 
demand is lower. But the adjustment which these movements make is 
inadequate to counterbalance the effect of the seasonal demand, coupled 
with the movement into Eangoon of labour from other parts of Burma. 
Rangoon is a pool for the unemployed Indian labour of Burma. The 
Eangoon factory worker, who finds himself out of a job in the slack 
season, has thus to compote with Indians from elsewhere for such casual 
employment as is available. In Eangoon in 1928 there were said to be 
7,000 Telugu rickshaw pullers, and 8,000 handcart pullers, who were 
mainly Telugus. A number of these appear to be pesrsous who obtain 
employment in other lines when work is brisk and get what they can by 
pulling when no other work is available. Mr Bennison writes “ In the 
majority of the occupations open to the immigrant a regular inemne 
is not assured suid there is, therefore, very keen coiivpelition for jobs in 
establiBhmcntB in which wagra are imid regularly. MaisWies in these 
establishments often have to pay heavy premiums for securing their 
positions, and they, in turn, extort promiums and monfddy contribu¬ 
tions from the coolies under them Wo believe that the madstry system 
tends to encourage mort' men to stay in Eangoon when work is not 
available than would otherwise remain there. 

Assisted Immigration for Bice Mills. 

Reference has been made to the fact that recruiting for rice mills 
is emduoted in Indm. There is also said to be some reomiknent in India 
for earthwork, but it is dear that the bulk of tibe assisted immigrants re¬ 
presents contract labour for the rice milling industry. We received from 
a witness with experience of Indian labour in Eangoon a proposal for a 
new system of rooruitment fox this labour. This started with the obser¬ 
vation that all the requirements of rice mills could be met by local 
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j^eoraitmeat. It involved the institution of a recruiting bureau to be 
managed by the three large ferns which control the bulk of the rice mill 
labour in Eangoon. The basis of the proposal was that the wiilW should 
deal directly with the gang maistry and Aould engage him through the 
bureau. It was suggested that tho payment of advances was unneces¬ 
sary. In response to our invitation, the three ferns in question furnished 
ns with their views on this scheme. Briefly, they contest the view that 
the labour required by the rice mills could be met by local reeniitment 
and stated that it did not appear possible to obtain suffi.oi> ut labour 
without giving advances. Their general conclusion may be summed up 
in the words “ On the whole, the system works well and it is difficult to 
see how it can be improved ”. They regard the idea of a labour bureau 
started by the firms as quite impracticable. Such evidence as we were 
able to secure does not warrant any definite conclusions regarding the 
most suitable method of recruitment, but we are quite clear that, 
however well the present system may appear to work from the point 
of view of the employer, it is unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
labour. If the proposals made elsewhere become operative and ad¬ 
vances for recruiting purposes are made irrecoverable, one objection 
to tho system will be substantially minimised, but others will remain. 
The labour is specially brought over for a season, which may be 
less than siz months and is seldom more than eight. Even during this 
season, employment may not be continuous. But there is no aHHiii«a. Ti nA 
that other work will be available, nor is any allowance regularly paid 
when work cannot be provided, nor is repatriarion guaranteed. The 
result is that, after the season is over, labour may be sent to swell the 
numbers competing for other employment. We consider it unreasonable 
that labour shotdd be assisted to emigrate by any industry in such cir¬ 
cumstances. If, therefore, this or any other industry finds it necessary 
to rocroit in India, it must be prepared to repatriate lie recruited worker 
as soon as it ceases to pay him his normal wages and so to secure that 
the workers it brings are not left in a foreign country without tho means 
of subsistence after a short period. Wo return later to the question of 
the eontrol over emigration, with which this is hound up. 

Oompeiitioa from Barmans. 

In addition to the diflioulties arising from indii’cct employment 
and fluetnations in demand, a third factor is assuming increasing signi¬ 
ficance. This is the tiuidcuoy for tho Biunuuis to claim woric which has 
hitherto been carried on by Indiaiius. The Burman has little liking for 
monotonous unskilled work, and, until recently, he has had mote attraet- 
ive alternatives. For many years after the annexation of Upper Burma, 
there was little difficulty in securing fresh land for cultivation at a low 
cost, and the land offered a more pleasant and prosperous life than em¬ 
ployment in the towns. The largo espansion of i^icultuze led to an 
expansion of industry, and both were made possible by an increasing 
supply of Indian labour. The Biuman was able to maintain a much 
higher standard of living than is general in any Indian province, while the 
arder and nfbrc monotonous work was left to Indiaim, who, if they did not 
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attain tHe same standard, got ranch bettor pay than they could find in 
India. Increasing economic pressure, which, at the present time, is 
accentuated in Burma as elsowhcjn, is raalciug itsoH felt, and the Burman 
h anxious to compete in fi(*lds hitlierto hdt to the Indian. This is, in part, 
the ox])lauation of the i-ragic ('vents in Hangoon in May 1930. On 6th 
Msy tlie Tc'liigu (lo(sk laboun'rs struck for an imsrc'asetl wag('. Six y(5ars 
previously on the occurrence of a strike, th(' employers had resorted to 
Bnnnese labour, which made no effort to retain the omployraont when 
the strike came to an end. This time after the strike had been in 
progress for some days, the employers offered an increase of the daily 
rate, which was accepted by the men on strike. When the Indian dock 
labourers returned to work, a collision occurred between them and 
the Burmans brought in to fill their places. For some days there was 
grave rioting, in which, according to the estimate of the committee 
subsequently appointed by Government, about 120 persons were killed. 
The great majority of these were Indians, and the Indian labourers 
were in a state of panic, numbers rc'turning to India at tho first 
opportunity. It soon l)ecarae apparent that there was a demand, strong¬ 
ly support^ by public opinion, for the employment of Burmans on the 
docks. 

Setflemeat of the Dispute. 

As a result of these events, and althon^ the original parties to 
the dispute had reached a common basis, Government was forced to 
intervene, and a settlement was reached with the stevedore firms and the 
shipping companies by which Burmese and Tehjgu labour was to be 
employed on a 00-^0 basis. This settlement followed conversations 
between tho Governor and a number of Burmese and Indian represen- 
tativfts. The di'tails were worked out by a Conciliation Board appointed 
under the Trade Disputes Act; but the resolution appointing them stated 
that a settlement “ had in principle already been arrived at ” and indicated 
that this settlement involved the allocation of a proportion of ships to 
labourers of ejush race. The instnuitions to tho Board were that they 
were “ to promote a settlement on the above lines and to work out the 
details of iJhe setthment.” Wo. confess, in passing, to some doubt if the 
appointment of a Board of Oonciliatiou in a manner which docs not 
leaveontirely to Iheir judgment the lino most lik(*ly to load to a settle¬ 
ment is in ac'cord with tho spirit of the Trade Disputes Act; hut at the 
time it would have been difficult, aixd probably perilous, to piursue any 
other lino. 8inco then tho principles of the settl(an('nt have been car¬ 
ried out. There is no question that Bumese labour generally has not 
attained the efficicne,y of Indian labour in the loading and unloading 
of ships ; hut eompetence in fnuih work cannot he gained immediately, 
and those whom we examined were guarded in their estimate of what 
the future held. Apart from the question of ^(aency, there would 
seem to bo some uncertainty as to whotiier, if the economic position became 
easier, there would bo adequate Burmese labour available for work of 
this l^d. Burmese opinion generally is naturally in favour of the em¬ 
ployment of Bumums 3 aot merely in'this branch of work but wherever 
{KUKiible. So far as Indian labour is oonoexxted, it is dear that befote the 
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strike there was more lahonr available at the docks thaa would suffice 
for the work, and, although the daily wage was increased, the result of the 
settlement was to leave this labour worse off than before. 

Deoasoalisation. 

The question of dock labour in the major ports, including 
Rangoon, is discussed elsewhere; what needs emphasis here is the urgent 
need of a policy of decasualisation. There is no port in India where 
the wage rates would seem to be so high; but these bear little 
relation to average eamii^s. The employer is apparently paying nearly 
Rs. 60 for each 28 days of work, but it is doubtful if the average In dia n 
dock worker is earning half this sum. We believe that there is a great 
opportunity for improving the standard of earnings, without any 
addition to labour costs. Indeed, many workers would be benefited 
they received regular work at a lower daily rate than that now current 
for casual labour. We have not overlooked the fact that, owing to the 
variations in trade, there must be substantially less work at some seasons 
than at others; but the numbers now seeking employment and obtaining 
it intermittently exceed the numbers necessary at the busiest times. 
The registration of definite gangs and their employment on some regular 
system would seem to be the first step in a very necessary reform. 

HeaUh Conditions. 

We now turn to the problcms'*lu 9 SOGiated with the health of the 
inunigrant. In spite of the large volume of emigration, there appears 
to be no medicid inflection, either on leaving India or on arriving 
in Burma. In our opinion there should be a medical inspection 
of emigrant labour in India, so that the weaklings and the unfit, 
b^axs and lepers may be prevented from embarking. Vaccination 
against small-pox and inoculation against cholera would reduce the 
danger of introducing those diseases from India. Recently the Port 
Health stafi has token steps to vaccinate on arrival such immigrants 
as it deems to bo unprotected, but the system in force is unlikely to have 
much efiect in protecting the community from small-pox brought fixxm 
outside. No other form of health control is in force, and tire poor 
physique and low standard of health of the average immigrant are 
such as readily to lay him open to attack from disease, especially imder 
the conditions facing him on arrival. That healtii conditions are 
unsatisfactory is evidenced by the mortality figures for Rangoon. In 
1929 the death rate was 32 per 1,000, while the figure for infantile mor¬ 
tality was 321 per 1,000 birtiis. The ooirespondi^ figures for the pre¬ 
vious five years averaged 34 and 340 respectively. In a town in which 
mote than half the total population consists of males between the ages 
of 16 and 60 years, the age distribution is particularly favourable to a low 
death rate, and, as no correotion factor in this coimection has been 
applied to the published figures, the death rate must be r^a^ed as 
high. The deam rate for 1929 among Hindu males in Bangoon is given 
as 26*9 per 1,000, a very high figure whenit is remembered that probabty' 
over four-fifths of this popuktion is between the t^es of 16 and 50 years. 
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Hoosmg Conditions. 

As Rangoon acts as a labour pool for the whole province 
there is a large floating population in addition to the resident 
labour force. The number of Indians permanently employed « 
very small compared with the total numbers. Housing is provided 
by employers for a substantial proportion of the former, generally 
in the form of barracks. Some of {hese itre of a fair standard, 
but much of the accommodation is capable of considerable improve¬ 
ment. The biuracks are subject to inspection by the Corporation, 
but that authority rarely insists on enforcement of its own regula¬ 
tions. In many cases the buildings are two-storeyed and arranged back 
to back, whilst sanitation is defective. In spite of these defects, they 
are superior to anything else available tor labour in Rangoon, but they 
are very different from the type of housing to which the worker is accus¬ 
tomed. The Corporation has provided houses for about 20% of its 
employees and proposes to extend its building programme until it has 
accommodated 60% of its staff, whilst the Rangoon Port Commissioners 
have also built quarters for a proportion of their permanent employees. 
Generally speaking, temporary employees and casual labourers find 
shelter in buildings registered as lodging-houses by the Municipality. 
Most of these places are situated in the heart of the city, where land is 
expensive and rents are higli, and in 1928 there were 1,659 such houses 
licensed for 76,777 persons. There is a large population for whom no 
proper housing is available, and these overcrowd the lodging-houses 
beyond the licensed limits. A lodging-house usually consists of a single 
room without windows or ventilation openings and with no sanitary 
arrangements. The room is leased on payment of a lump sum to a gang 
mmt/ry, who crowds in as many labourers as he can. Each tenant pays 
from ]^. 2 to Rs, 4 rent per month. The committee which reported on 
the Public Health of Rangoon in 1926 describes a room in which were 
counted 60 persons, although the number allowed by mmucsipal regula¬ 
tion vRis only nine. “ Every inch of floor space is occupied by a sleep¬ 
ing human being and others ai-o to be found on shelves and bunks along 
the walls ”. In a ntimber of hous<‘S the occupanbs include some women, 
and so-called married quarters consist of n small portion of the room 
screened off with gunny bags. Interior partitions of different kinds have 
the effect of rodneing iight and ventilation still furtiiior. The same room 
may also be occupied by two sets of tenante, one at night and 
the other, whose work takes them out at night, during the day. The 
standard of accommodation in the Corporation bye-laws is by no means 
exacting, being 36 square feet per person. This is reduced to 24 square 
feet where ventilation is ample and an open space exists round the build¬ 
ing. Under these regulations the average room, about 12J' x 60' in 
size, provides for fourteen persons, but if it were occupied half the time 
by one gang and half by another, there would be no grounds for prosecu¬ 
tion, althou^ 28 persons were in occupation. la the hot weather condi¬ 
tions may not be so detrimental to health as these figures would seem to 
imply, because most of the tenants use the room merely as a place for 
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stoziiig possessions and sleep outside on the streets or pavements. In 
the monsoon and cold weather months, however, overcrowding must be 
intense. Accommodation being so restricted, in the dry. season it is not 
unusual for larger numbers of rickshaw pullers to spend the ni^ts in or 
under their rickshaws. 

Non-enforcemeat of Bye4:iaws. 

Municipal bye-laws in regard to these lodging-houses are gene¬ 
rally disregarded. During the past two or three years, municipal 
inspectors have attempted to secure some improvement by prosecuting 
the worst offenders, but no vigorous campaign has been instituted. 
Two reasons are given for this defective control. One is that the magis¬ 
trates treat delinquents too leniently, the ordinary sentence for breach of 
the regulations being only a small fine. The second is that, if the rules 
were enforced and each lodging-house only housed the regulation number of 
persons, crowds of labourers would have no shelter of any kind. The 
suggestion was made to us that, in order to force a crisis, strict enforce¬ 
ment of the regulations should be applied to the worst areas, tJie most 
propitious moment for inception of &e campaign being at the end of the 
monsoon. The argument was that this plan would not add to human dis¬ 
tress, that many of the excess numbers would thereby be forced to return 
to their villages in India, and that the authorities would be compelled to 
adopt more active steps to amend the present state of affairs. There can 
be no doubt that a large amount of ad^tional accommodation is urgent^ 
required if the numbers of immigrant labourers are maintained at their 
present level, but it is not certain that the present 1m8sez-f<me attitude 
does not impose greater hardships than would result ultimately from a 
much more strict enforcement of the existing municipal regulations. 

Inadequacy of Water Supi^. 

Other important features intimately connected with these condi¬ 
tions add to the evils of the situation. The present water supply has long 
been inadequate to meet the needs of the total population, and the Public 
Health Committee, in its report, siuns up the situation by stating that there 
can be no marked improvement in general conditions until an adequate 
supply is available. The Corporation has definitely announced that it 
cannot supply water to any areas not already served, and this decision 
has prevented the development of housing schemes on !tod to which water 
has not boon laid. The problem cannot be solved by the sinking of wells. 
The Government, recognising the difficulties of the situation, decided in 
1926 to bear the entire cost of investigation of additional sources from the 
dual point of view of water and electric power supply, but none of the 
proposed schemes has yet been undertaken, mainly b^use of the large 
espendituxe involved. As a result of the shortage of water, large sec¬ 
tions of the city are without sewers, and because of the increased diffi¬ 
culties of ensuring efficient sanitation, the death rate of these sections is 
geimrally higher than that of other sections more fortunately situated. 
This defect is so pronounced that it has been proposed to supply river 
water for flushing the drains and for cleansing the paved drahui^ spaces. 
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One Imther result has been to prohibit the use of areas which in other 
oirciunstances could be made reasonably sanitary and be utilised to re¬ 
lieve existing congestion. The disposal of the Development Trust 
is handicapped because fuiiher eiSorts to open up communications and 
make land available would greatly restrict the Trust’s activities by the 
sinking of capital in land and houses to which no water could be brought. 
The position is that no mat<‘rial extension of the areas to be used for deve¬ 
lopment schemes can be nmlertakcn until a greatly increased water supply 
is provided. Even in the areas provided with water, there are constant 
complaints of shortage of supplies, mainly because of the tremendous 
wastage which is permitted. 

Hnnicipal Administration. 

Rangoon has advantages possessed by few industrial towns in 
India. The main streets, even in the area where the industrial workers 
live, are broad and i^acious, and the back streets loading to the lodging- 
houses are not narrow, measured by ordinary Indian standards. In 
addition, a substantial area is sewered. Thus the two main difiGlculties 
which confront local authorities elsewhere are absent. But, in spite of 
this, sanitation is seriously defective. The corporation staff has appa¬ 
rently been unable to maintain an effective system for the regular removal 
and ^sposal of refuse. Insufficiency of dustbins tends to encourage 
the common practice of throwing litter and rubbish from upper windows 
on to the paved back spaces below and to intensify the lack of sanita¬ 
tion. Even in the sewered areas, sewage sta^tes as a result of 
blockage of drains and traps with refuse, and the areas at the 
backs of the lodging-houses seem to be seldom clean. The con¬ 
ditions which prevail indicate the need for more stringent municipal 
administration. The enforcement of bye-laws in regard to food 
supplies, markets and sanitation, and efforts directed towards preven¬ 
tion of waste of water would go a considerable way to effect im¬ 
provement. The revision of building rules and the adoption of 
model bye-laws, providing inter alia for masonry plinths and two or three 
storeyed buildings would also assist. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
weakness resulting from the lack of control by Qovomment over the 
health administration of municipalities, and in no place is control more 
necessary than in Rangoon as its health problems are the concern of the 
whole province. In addition, the Government Public Health Depart¬ 
ment apparently has no control over the port health administration, 
and some alteration of the position here is also desirable. The conunittee 
appointed by the Government of Burma to report on the re-organisatiou 
of the PubUc Health Department made qtecific recommendations on 
this point. 

The Derdopment Trust. 

The Rangoon Development Trust, which has been in existence 
for ^ years, has done valuable work in constructing roads, in provid^ 
drainage and in openingnp new areas for development, althou^its aotivi> 
ties outside the areas suj^ed with water have been greaGy restricted 
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because of the Corporation’s inability to extend the supply. But although 
sections of the existing Act contain provisions for the working out of town- 
planning schemes, it has not been foimd possible to put these into opera¬ 
tion. As regards the housing problem, the Trust has so fat done no¬ 
thing directly, and it has given no facilities for the acquisition of 
land for workers’ houses. Within recent months a draft bill entitled 
the Eangoon Immigrant Labour Housing Bill has been prepared for 
the provision of housing accommodation. Under this bill, lie Deve¬ 
lopment Trust is authorised to maintain and administer a fond for 
these purposes. The main source of income would be derived from 
a tax to be levied on every male passenger leaving Bangoon by sea¬ 
going vessels for a destination outside Burma. Such a tax, which 
would be additional to the Bs. 2 tax already in existence, is estimated 
to produce Bs. 4 lakhs per annum. The objects on which this fund is 
to be expended include repayment of loans, the purchase and preparation 
of sites, the construction and maintenance of rest-houses, barracks 
and other forms of accommodation suitable for housing labourers and 
the payment of subsidies to private persons for the construction of such 
buildings. It is proposed that the Trust should build workmen’s dwellings 
and then sell them to private owners at the market price. The proceeds 
of the tax would cover the loss inourred by the Trust. The proposals 
embodied in the bill met with some criticism on the ground that the whole 
burden of providing the necessary taxation was to be placed on persons 
leaving Burma. We deal later with the question of responsibility for hous¬ 
ing, but we would observe here that various interests are responsible for, 
and stand to gain from, the provision of satisfactory housing for immi¬ 
grant labour. The Chainnan of the Trust stated that they hoped to 
build sufficient accommodation under this arrangement to house 38,000 
persons in the next ton years and, by that time, to enable the municipal 
public health authorities to use their powers m dealing with overcrowd¬ 
ing without producing cases of unquestioned hardship. To begin with, 
at least, the Trust’s activities are to be confined to the seweied area 
of the city where the labourers are now living. One of the first 
stops to be taken sliould be the provision of rest-house accommodation, 
and we would emphasise the need for urgent action in this cormection. 
The Protector of Inunigrants might with advantage be given some 
responsibility lor its supervision. We also consider that the desicabiUty 
of providing married quarters should not be overlooked. 

Undec-developmeni of AvaOaUe Sites. 

A considerable amount of land, even in the heart of the city, 
is not being used to the best advantage. Numbers of plots suitable for 
housing purposes lie vacant, and some are held up either by j[rivate 
owners for a rise in price or by some public authority for future 
needs. Many otiher sites are “ under-developed ” in that the type of 
building is inadequate or unsuited to the present needs of the localiiy. 
Large and valuable sites are also occupied by such buildings as t^ 
jail and the old arylum, both of which institutions couM be sdvantage- 
ously removed outside the dty to cheaper and more open sites. !]^e 
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scarcity of land for building purposes and the high cost of the limited 
amount at present available in the centre of the city are difficulties 
■which could be considerably modified and reduced if these under-deve¬ 
loped areas were properly utilised. On the other hiuid, the develop¬ 
ment of new suburbs and the provision of cheap transport facilities 
must depend on the possibility of extending water and sewerage to 
outljdng areas. 

Previous Ihvestigatiions. 

When we come to consider recommendations, we find that the 
ground has already been covered by various committees and other bodies 
which, at different times within recent years, have investigated the pro¬ 
blems associated with immigration in far greater detail than has been 
possible for us. Moreover, these bodies ■were composed of persons having 
intimate local knowledge. The 192f5 Report on the Publie Health of 
Rangoon contains numbers of recommendations which still largely await 
translation into action. The Report of the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the effects of the removal of rent control in Rangoon con¬ 
tains additional information and statistics which are of value in finding 
a solution of the housing problem, and the minor recommendations made 
in paragraph 15 of that report give more than an indication of the lines 
on which progress might be made. Another Committee has reported on 
the re-organisation of the Burma Public Health Department, and certain 
recommendations made by it have an important bearing on the health 
administration of the city and port. The Government has made a 
number of investigations into the possibility of obtaining additional water 
supplies for the city. The questions we have been considering have 
thus been largely explored, and the need is now for action. 

Bespotudbility for Conditioas in Rangoon. 

One of the obstacles in the way of action appetirs to bo uncer¬ 
tainty as to where the responsibility lie.s. The Mimicipal Commissioner 
of the Rangoon Corporation took the view that, wh(>n employers did not 
supply housing to their work-people, it ‘should be the duty of the provin¬ 
cial Government to do .so. Th<‘ Sfcretnriea to the Government of Burma 
who gave evidence rejected this view, but they were not in entire agree¬ 
ment as to the extent of the Oovemmont’s responsibility tor housing. 
At the same time, Government has drafted tlio bill, to which reference has 
been made, to enable the Development Trust to undertake the construc¬ 
tion of housing aoconomodation for imm^ants. The proposals under¬ 
lying this bill were referred to various bodies for their views at the end of 
1929. The Corporation has made no representation to Government with 
respect to housing, nor has it attempted to deal ■with the general scarcity 
of housing. So far as we are aware, it has not considered the idea of 
raising loans with the sanction of Govenunent for the purpose. It holds 
the view that the question should be taken up by Government and, if 
neoessary, it would be prepared to contribute a sum towards the expendi¬ 
ture on any scheme that mi^t be devised. 
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A Joint Conference. 

So far as general health measures are concerned, the investi¬ 
gations already made show with sufficient clarity what is required, and 
Government should now take the necessary steps. In respect of housing, 
there should be a frank recognition of joint responsibility. Themunici- 
palifrv, to whom the care of ^ the health of the j)eople of Rangoon has 
been directly entrusted, are primarily, but not solely, responsible. The 
health and housing of Rangoon are the concern of Burma as a whole. 
The difficulties of the city arise partly from the fact that it has to shelter 
immigrant and emigrant labour, which finds employment in other parts 
of the province at certain seasons. Government cannot leave the muni¬ 
cipality to face the difficulties unaided. Employers also have a measure 
o£ responsibility, and when they import labour, this responsibility 
becomes greater. We recommend that the line of action, and the share 
to be taken by the parties concerned, be now determined at a con¬ 
ference. This should be convened by Government and should include 
representatives of Government, of the municipality, of employers, of 
tie Development Trust and of the port authorities, with some who are 
able to voice the needs of labour. We do not suppose that the solution 
of the housing problem of Rangoon will be simple, but the need of 
action is imperative, and with vigour and co-operation the difficulties 
can be overcome. 


Attraction to Immigsant. 

We have been dwelling mainly on the hardships which many 
immigrant labourers have to endure in Rangoon. But it is obvious that 
large-scale emigration could not continue if these represented tiie whole 
(A the picture. The emigrant goes to Burma because he wishes to better 
his condition and because he Imows that others have bettered their con¬ 
dition by so doing. The main attraction which Burma offers is that of a 
comparatively high wage. We have indicated in an earlier chapter that 
the general level of industrial wages is higher than in any In^n pro¬ 
vince ; the bulk of the labour is drawn from areas where the standard of 
living is particularly low, even for India. For example, the prevailing 
rates of wages for unskilled labour in most Madras districts would appear 
to be generally between 7 annas and 4 annas a day; and lower rates than 
4 annas are not infrequent in the Telugu districts. Mr. Beimison, in his 
report on the standard of living (1928), estimated the average monthly 
income of single Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas at Rs. 24-4-9, of angle 
Hindustanis at Rs. 26 and of (^ttagonians at Rs. 29-5-3. He gave the 
average remittances to dependents for these groups at Es. 7-7-8, Ite. 8-10-0 
and !l^. 9-0-3. The figures bn which these are based were usually derived 
from estimates supplied by the workers, and we are not cleat as to how the 
figures for income were calculated and, in particular, as to the extent to 
which allowance was made for unemployment or the casual character of 
employment. But there can be no doubt that work in Rangoon an^d else¬ 
where in Burma is paid for at rates which are far in excess of anything the 
average immigrant could obtain in the area from which he comes. The 
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work supplied ia Burma supports a great number of Indians who would 
have difficulty in getting a bare sustenance in India and afiords substan¬ 
tia] relief to their families at home. If Burma has benefited greatly from 
Indian labour, India has also been substantially helped by the provision 
of an outlet for sections of her population that arc bard pressed and by the 
surplus of their earnings. 

Immigiation Policy. 

All the questions under consideration arc bound up with and 
lead back to the question of the policy to be pursued in future in respect 
of Indian immigration to Burma. On this question we arc unable to 
reach any definite conclusions, for two reasons. In the first place, the 
question of the immigration of industrial workers cannot be considered 
apart from that of agricultural workers and other classes of immigrants. 
In the second place, the question must depend on the constitutional rela¬ 
tions between India and Burma, and these appear likely to undergo a radi¬ 
cal change. We should add that, apart from these difficulties, the ab¬ 
sence from our deliberations of any Burman, and the deficiencies in the 
evidence, would have handicapped us in attempting to solve so delicate and 
difficult a question. We must limit ourselves to putting forward certain 
broad considerations which will require attention in this connection. We 
have noted the emergence of a desire that Burmans should take a larger 
share in the supply of industrial labour. This desii-e is based partly on a 
natural apprehension regarding the effect on the standard of living of the 
continued employment of Indm unskilled labour. It is reinforced by the 
present economic conditions, which arc compelling Burmans to find 
employment in fields which in better times they would not enter, 
and it has the backing of Burmese national sentiment. If Burma 
is separated from India, control over immigration must ultimately 
rest with Burma herself. At the same time, it is by no means 
inconceivable that, in such circximstances. there may be a demand 
in India for some restriction on emigration. There is the possibi¬ 
lity, therefore, of a demand on both side,B for the regulation of 
Indian emigration. So far as assisted emigraiiou is concerned, wo see 
no objection to suitable restrictions. There is a strong case for control 
over this kind of emigration with a \iew to ensuring that men are not 
assisted to emigrate without a guarantee of maintenance for a period 
of reasonable length or of repatriation. If such control led to a reduc¬ 
tion in assisted en%ration there would bo little reason for regret; 
for the esnsting amount of work for Indians in Burma could be discharged 
by a smaller labour force, with benefit to oh concerned. But it would 
be unfortunate, from the point of view both of India mod of Burma, 
if artificial obstacles were placed in the way of the unassisted emigration 
of the able-bodied or their dependents. The need of Indian labour in 
Burma, which has been great in the past, may be reduced, but is 
not likely to disappear in any future that we are considering. Beference 
has already been made to the benefit which India receives in return, 
ttnd this benefit could be enhanced by suitable measuores in Burma. 
We agree with the Burma sub-Oommittoe of the Indian Bound Table 
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Conference “ ihat adequate attention should be paid to the question of 
immigration of Indian labour and that provision should be made for the 
regulation of the conditions of both the work and life of the immi¬ 
grants They added to Ihis: “ The sub-Committec also especially 
stress the importance of there being no discrimination as regards Indians 
entering Burma ”, and we Mieve that it would be unwise at present to 
impose restrictions which are not designed to benefit labour itself. 
We recommend that, as soon as a decision has been taken regarding the 
constitutional position of Burma, the question be examined by the 
Governments of Burma and India in consultation with all the interests 
concerned. 

Statistics. 

In the meantime, further statistical infoimation regaiding 
immigrant laboui is urgently lequired. The main need here is to secure 
reasonably accurate figures bearing on the extent of employment 
available at different seasons and the movements of immi^cant labour 
in search of work. This cannot be obtained by enquiries limited to 
Eangoon, or even to industry. It will be necessary to examine the 
position in respect of the demand for agricultural labour; and we do not 
surest that the material can be obtained without skill and patience. 
But. until it is possible to say how many immigiants Burma requires 
and can maintain on a reasonable 3tan(hud throughout the year, and 
not merety during months or days of employment, ^e basis for a sound 
immigration policy is lacking. 

Weakneffii di Labour. 

Whatever steps are taken to regulate immigration, it is essential 
that satisfactory conditions of life and work should be maintained for the 
immigrant population. We are satisfied that, except where regular em¬ 
ployment is available, the present conditions are xmsatisfactory in several 
ieq>eots. Indian labour suffers from all the disadvantages of bdbig in a 
foreign countiy and serving there for a short term; it is unskilled and 
leaderless »«xd is divided into races that are not likely to combine among 
^emselves, and still less likely to combine with Burmese labour. Th«e 
is no Indian province where industrial workers are less organised than in 
Burma, and tliere appears little prospect, in the near future, of the effec¬ 
tive and permanent organisation of the mass of Indian labour. The 
workers are aware that their only alternative to accepting such conditions 
as are offered is a return to penurious circumstances in India, and even 
that return is not always possible. The employers ate in a position to 
ensure that their claims and difficnlties receive adequate consideration; 
the workers, whose need of consideration is greater, are not vocal. In. 
many cases, owing to the prevalence of the maisky system, they are not 
able even to press their needs on the firms under which they are employed. 
The oontinuance of the present conditions in Rangoon involves not 
merely hardship for many immigrants hut peril to the healthy devdop- 
ment of Burma. The mamtenanoe of a Uu^e mass of labour which is in¬ 
adequately protected, is hound to lower the gmeral standard of life and 
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health; and the interest of Burma, no less than that of the immigrants, 
demands that their welfere should be a constant care. In Rangoon we 
were struck by the contrast presented between the thought and foresight 
devoted to technical and commercial aspects of industry and the com¬ 
parative neglect of the labour aspect. At the present stage of her develop¬ 
ment, Burma has a great opportunity of profiting in labour matters from 
eitpericnce elsewhere. The need of a labour policy is evident, and we 
would urge on the Government of Burma, on employers, and on all con¬ 
cerned the acceptance of a much greater measure of responsibility for the 
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In this chapter we deal mainly with the lelations of the adminis¬ 
tration to labour, re.setving questions that raise constilutional issues for 
the following chapter. Wo devote the first part of the chapter to the 
question of the collection of intelligence, and particularly statistical in¬ 
formation, regarding labour. In the second part we deal with the general 
administration of laboiir subjects by the various Governments concerned, 
and indicate how some of the recommendations we have already made in 
connection with the administration of special subjects can be co-ordinat¬ 
ed. 

1. STATIHTTOS AND INTELLIOENCE. 

Factory Statistics. 

The existing statistical information relating to labour can be 
briefly reviewed. So far as factories are concerned, there is published 
in each province an annual report on the working of the Factories Act. 
These reports, in addition to reviewing the administration of the Act for 
the prec^ng year, contain a little information regarding wages and other 
matters affecting the welfare of the workers. They are accompanied 
by fairly full statistics giving details of the number of factories, the work¬ 
ing population, their hour's of employment, accidents, inspections, prose¬ 
cutions under the Act and other matters. The information contained in 
the various provincial reports is summarised in “ Statistics of Factories ”, 
an annual publication issued by the Government of India. To this is 
Impended a short note on the working of the Factories Act during the 
year which calls attention to the more important features of the year’s 
administration. The form of the returns is prescribed by the Central 
Government imder the Factories Act, and their submission is obliga- 
t (»7 on factory owners. These returns do not make any distinction 
between perennial and seasonal factories. As conditions are very 
different in these two classes and their combination in one set of 
statistics gives a misleiiding impression of factory activify and the re¬ 
gulation of factory work, wo recommend that all the statistical tables at 
present prepared bo compiled and published separately in respect of 
perennial and seasonal factories. Bo fat as we are in a position to judge, 
the factory statistics are reasonably accurate, but more attention shoiild 
be devoted in some provinoos to cbecking tlie figures supplied by factory 
owners in rospe(it of the average number of workers employed. We 
recommend that Government shotdd examine the possibility of obtainii^ 
from the factory owner the total number of persons employed in his 
factory for not Iras than one month in a year. We are aware of the 
difficulties but we believe that in the perennial factories particularly the 
maintenance of some record of this type would be of advantage to 
mnployers in obtaining the facts relating to turnover. We further 
recommend that the Factories Act be ame^ed so as to make it possible 
to call for letams in respect of wages following the analogy of the Mines 
Act. These statistics are not usuaUy published until the second year 
following the year to which they relate, and oiffiex statistics are frequently 
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publislied after a delay wlddi diminidieB their utility. We recogoise the 
difficulty where provincial statistics have to he co-ordinated and recom¬ 
mend that an examination be made of the causes of dealy with a view 
to devising a method which will ensure more prompt pxiblication. 

SGnes Statistics. 

In respect of mines a full annual report is prepared by the Chirf 
Inspector of Mnes and published by the Government of India. The 
report and the statistics which accompany it deal both with production 
and with labour and the particular feature of both parts of the publica¬ 
tion is the attention given lo accidents and their causes. The statis¬ 
tical information, which in respect of labour gives particulars similar to 
those supplied by the factories returns, is compiled from returns statu¬ 
torily required under the Goal Mines Regvilations and the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulations issued in 1926. Under tlie Mining Regulations parti¬ 
culars have also to be furnished regarding earnings and the Chief 
Inspector of Mines publidies statistics based on these returns. As in 
the case of factories, it is desirable that figures if possible should be 
obtained annually which would give some indication of the total number 
of persons employed in the coal mines. Such figures would be particularly 
useful where there is a great difference between this number and the 
average number employed. We recommend that the question of secur¬ 
ing such figures be examined. As we have already indicated, the 
present statistics, particularly in respect of coal mines, give no indication 
of the total number of persons employed wholly or part-time. 

Plantation Statistics. 

In respect of plantations, the issue of periodical official inform¬ 
ation is virtually confined to Assam. Published returns are prepared 
annually by the Commissioners of the tvio divisions of Assam ; these 
give a review of conditions relating to immigrant labour during the year, 
and they are accompanied by statistics of emigration of the laborur popu¬ 
lation, mortality among laborxrers, average earnings, complaints, in¬ 
spections and other matters. Tln'se statistics, including those relating 
to earnings, are based on statutory n*tunis whieli employers are required 
to submit by rules made mider tbo Assjun Labour and Kmigtation Act. 
Particulars of emigration to Assam under that Act, are also published an¬ 
nually by other provincial Governments, but there are no regular statistics 
for plantations in other xuovinces. As regards Assam, particulars mi^t 
be given of the number of labourers employed who do not live on the 
gardens, and the vital statistics given in the annual report should 
include both births and deaths. A start should also be made with the 
collection of statistics relating to plantations in other provinces and parti¬ 
cularly in Bengal, Madras, Coorg and Burma. We recommend the adoption 
of statutes requiring planters to furnish statistics relating to the labour 
forces employ^ by them. To begin with, these might m confined to 
the numbers of men, women and children employed, hirl-hs, deatha 
and eaxmhgs. 
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Other Periodical Betazns. 

Annual returns are also issued by provincial (loverninents in 
«onnection with the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Trade 
Unions Act. These are accompanied by statistics relating to the pay¬ 
ment of workmen’s compensation and to registered trade unions. The 
former statistics cover the main branches of industry and are summarised 
annually by the Government of India with some comments on the 
working of the Act. We recommend that for the convenience of the 
public a similar summary be published relating to the Trade Unions 
Act. The Government of India also publish statistics of industrial 
disputes. These are supplied by provincial Governments, some of which 
publish the figures for their provinces. The tables, prepared on a 
monthly basis but issued quarterly, give the number of disputes, the 
number of persons involved, the principal causes and the general 
results. 

The Need of Statistical InloEmation. 

The periodical statistics to which we have referred are daHigrtwl 
mainly for administrative purposes and throw little light on the 
economic position of the worker. Even if they were supplemented in 
respect of wages in the manner wo have suggested, they could not take 
the place of regular statistics of earnings and of the worker’s espenditure. 
We have already referred to the limited information available in respect 
of the standard of living of the industrial classes, and we have stressed 
the importance of taking steps to remedy the present deficiency. There 
seems to be an impression in some quarters that the collection of such 
statistics is a lurmy in which only rich countries or provinces should 
indulge. This, in our view, is a profound error. It is on facts that 
policy must be built, and so long as there is uncertain^ as to the facts, 
there must be confusion and conflict regarding the aim. The absence of 
accurate statistics regarding the life of the workers constitutes a serious 
handicap to intelligent eflortB to better their condition. 

Wages. 

The three main subjects on which information is most urgently 
needed ore wages, earnings and the expenditure of the workers. So fax 
as wages are concerned, practically nothing has hitherto been achieved 
with the exception of the enquiries made hy the Bombay Labour Office 
into wages in the cotton mill industry of tl^t Fresideuoy. An attempt 
was made by the Government of India to institute a wages census in 1921, 
but retrenchment led to its abandonment. Satisfactory stalfistios regard¬ 
ing wages can only he obtained from employers and mu^ he collected on a 
fairly extensive scale on the basis of individual industries. The pos¬ 
sibilities of working on samples are very limited; in its last and most 
elaborate enquiry the Bombay Labour Office depended on samiding, but 
the sample taken was a raxy large one. In most Indian industcieB there 
would seem to be wide variations in wages, and even in their methods 
of calculation mid payment, from eatabbshmeot to establishment in the 
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fiaine centre, so that representative samples are difficult to secure. These 
considerations mean that fairly elaborate machinery is required for any 
satisfactory wages enquiry. 

A Statistics Act 

Further, we doubt if any extensive progress can be made with¬ 
out statutory powers. The Bombay enquiries have been carried through 
with the co-operation of the millowners, which was accorded on a generous 
scale; but it seems to us unlikely that the same amount of success could 
be achieved elsewhere by voluntary methods, and we note that the ex¬ 
perience gained in Bombay led to the sponsoring of a statistics bill by the 
provincial Government in 1924. Opposition was offered to it, especially 
by employers who were apparently reluctant to concede the Labour 
Office extensive powers, and it was abandoned by the Government in 
1926, We believe that the principle of the measure was sound; legisla¬ 
tion for the ooDection of statistics regarding the economic condition of 
the people is now in force in the majority of countries of any industrial 
importance. In respect both of wages and of other subjects bearing on 
the life of the industrial worker, the systemiatic coUeotion of statistics 
requires legislation. We observe that the majority of the Indian Econo¬ 
mic Enquiry Conomittec of 1926 advocated the passing of a comprehensive 
Census and Statistics Act. The remaining member, whilst accepting 
the principle of compulsion, proposed to amend the Factories Act to 
secure the same end. We have already recommended an amendment 
of this Act in order to secure particulars of wages, but we do not think its 
scope is wide enough for the needs we have in view. We recommend 
that legislation be adopted, preferably by the Central Legislature, en¬ 
abling the competent authority to collect information from employers 
regarding the remuneration, attendance and living conditions (including 
housing) of industrial labour, from merchants regarding prices, from 
money-lenders regardmg loans to workers and from landlords regard¬ 
ing rentals. We do not think that there need be any apprehen¬ 
sion regarding the possible abuse of such powers by Government 
departments. But we propose in the following chapter the constitu¬ 
tion of a body including employers which could be consulted 
in the matter. A body of this kind, when they were satisfied regarding 
the need of compulsory powers and the discretion that would be shown 
in using them, would be able to give the necessary authority to Gov' 
emment offices and other reputable enquirers. It would naturally be a 
statutory oondiriou that individual returns should not be published or 
disclosed without express permission. 


The need for accurate information is even greater in the case of 
aftmiuga than in the case of wage rates. Althou|^ some li^t on earn¬ 
ings can be obtained from the collection of accurate wage statistics, 
reliable information regarding these cannot ordinarily be obtained from 
the employer. As a matter of fact, in many oases the employer’s books 
do not contain particulars of the earnings of the individual worker. The 
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employment of substitutes is not entered in the books, and otier factors 
too often introduce errors of importance. Further, the employer is 
only able to give particulars of the individual when he is actually 
earning money. There is at present little record of periods of absence, 
and the record of a man’s earnings for a month or two may afford 
an entirely misleading indication of his average annual income. Finally, 
even if accurate information regarding the earnings of the individual 
could be secured from the employer’s books, it would in itself have 
a very limited value. We believe that in some oases employers 
might find such information useful as a measure of the success of any 
endeavour to raise the standard of living by increasing regularity of 
employment, but it would be of practically no value as a measure of the 
standard of living itself. This depends on a large number of factors 
lying outside the knowledge of the employer. It depends in the first 
instance on the income, not of the individual, but of the family, and even 
that income a (fords little indication of the measure of comfort. In ordme 
to secure this, it is necessary to have full information regarding the com¬ 
position of the family and the various claims on its income. 

bicome and Espenditnte. 

Information regarding the income of the workers must ordinarily 
be associated with information regarding its expenditure, and both are 
best collected by means of family budget enquiries. Here again we find 
that comparatively little progress has been made. Enquiries of value 
have been conducted by the Bombay Labour Office in Bombay, Ahmed- 
abad and Sholapiu and by the Labour Statistics Bureau in Rangoon. 
In some other centres a certain amount of work has bemi done. As a 
rule this has been directed more towards measuring movements in the 
cost of living than towards giving any full indication of the standard 
itself. One or two of these smaller enquiries have been successfully 
carried through. In a number of cases enquiries have been instituted by 
students of economics, social workers, officials and other agencies, without 
any clear recognition of the difficulties involved and without much regard 
to statistical principles. The two commonest errors were the failure to 
give adequate training to the investigators of the basic facts, and in¬ 
difference to the vital factor of sampling. As a result of these and other 
mistakes, a fair amount of honest effort has been misdirected. 

Training ot Investigators. 

Anxious os we are to see a great extension of economic enquiries 
bearing on the standard of living, we must emphasise the difficulties in 
the way. The collection of statistical material from the workers on any 
extensive scale requires special qualifications. For an untrained investi¬ 
gator to descend on Ihe workers’ homes and collect such pi^cukrs 
as he can in a casual visit is valueless. The preliminaiy difficulties 
have been faced already by the Bombay Labour Office, and they have 
evolved a technique which can be studied with advantage by oidters 
who propose to embark on similar enquiries. We recommend that, where- 
ever possible, investigators should undertoke a course of training with 
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that or some other office which has conducted a successful enquiry. We 
do not doubt that any such office will gladly co-operate in assisting 
accredited investigators as far as it can. Differences in language and 
eustoms may mahe it impossible for one enquiry to employ all the 
methods that hove been successful in another, but the chief difficul¬ 
ties are, we think, common to all industrial centres. Only an inves¬ 
tigator qualified by training and by the possession of a large 
amount of tact and patience can hope to be successful anywhere. The 
Bombay Office has found that for enquiries of the i^d xmder discussion, 
women investigatois are preferable, if not essential, and this will be 
true in most indostrial areas. It is from the woman in the family 
that information has generally to be secured, and it is more easily 
secured and tested by a woman investigator. 

Sampling. 

Equal in importance to the employment of qualified investi¬ 
gators is ffie adoption of sound statistical methods, and in any extensive 
auquiiy careful sampling is of cardinal importance. If accurate informa- 
tion is required regarding any class of persons, and if it is impossible to 
collect ps^culars from aU, it is essential that the oases selected for invM- 
tigation should be thorou^y representative. The coEection of a series 
^family budgets selected on no scientific basis cannot possibly yield 
results of any statistical value. It would be supi^uous to emphasise 
80 obvious a principle were cases not numerous m which it has been 
ignored. The only alternative to sampling is the intensive enquiry, 
ue. an mquiry covering the whole of a strictly limited field. Thus, for 
ex^ple, budgets of all (or nearly all) of the workers in a particular 
group could he collected; and we consider that small-scale enquiries 
of this ViTid would serve a useful purpose. 

Other Enquiries. 

The subjects discussed by us are by no means the only ones 
on which information is required. In almost every direction the field is 
practically unexplored. So far as the standard of living is ooucemed, 
only part of the work is done when partiouJars of mcome and expendi¬ 
ture have been, secured. Oonnoctod with this there is a host of questions 
awaiting investigation, such as the inoidonce of sickness, migration, 
absenteeism, industrial fatigue, eto. The scientific study of the h uma n 
problems of industry has scarcely begun, in India, and the loss which has 
arisen from this n^lect is evident. 

OniveisitiieB and Fritute Investigators. 

We now come to the share of the task wbioh should be mdet- 
j,,^iraTi by the various agemaes that are available. These may he diviiM 
into three classes—offidal agencies, employers arid others. Dealing with 
the last first, substantial assistance can be elmmed from the universi- 
Other possible ageimies are social and religious workers and private 
eootaomists and stiudents. We believe that all these agendes would 
<30 wdl to limit . tbemsdTesto intensive enquiries, t.&, to the thorough 
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investigation of a very limited field. Their resources are seldom equal 
to extensive enquiries which demand machinery not usually at their 
disposal, and the attempt to cover too wide a Held has stultified 
some of the efforts made by such investigators in the past. Examples 
of the types of investigation which can suitably be imdertaken by such 
agencies are those relating to a small but clearly defined grouj) of 
workers, e.g., those employe<l in a small industrial establishment or form- 
inft a small section of a large one. For such groups, the analysis of their 
income and expenditure, their families, their indebteilness and its causes, 
their migrations, their absenteeism and its causes, their sickness, their 
housing and the inter-relations of such factors offer an almost imlimited 
variefy of useful enquiries. The univer,sities of India are mostly situated 
in cities and towns of some industrial importance, and enquiries 
of this Mad could be conducted by students of economies working 
under the direction of the university staff aud in co-operation with 
labour ofifioe. The work, if properly done, would form a valu<ible 
addition to economic knowledge and would directly benefit the whole 
community, which contributes much through taxation to university 
funds. Erom the i)oint of view of education, we believe that the 
results would be equally valuable, for such enquiries would supply the 
practical training which is an indispensable adjunct to any course of study 
related to present-day problems. We are aware that in some universitiea- 
work of this Mnd has been attempted, and recommend to university 
authorities everywhere the examination of the possibilify of making work 
of this Mnd an obli^tory part of courses in economics. We believe that 
it could form a valuable part of the cunioulum and that it would assist 
in bringing the universities of the ooimtty in closer contact with industry, 
an end which should be earnestly pursued. 

Savestigatioii by Employer. 

For employers the opportunities are almost equally great, and 
having regard to the very valuable service which certain types of invesli- 
gations might yield to employws, we are surprised to find how few 
have embarked on this field. Only one or two employers appear to 
have made experiments in the matter of working hours, e.g,, their 
length and the distribution of intervals, and few could guarantee t^t the 
arrangement of their hours, which too often depends on tradition, was 
such as to secure the best resrdts. It is quite certain, for example, that for 
a number of jeass some branches of industry worked hours which, by 
lea^n of their length, were definitely uneconomical, but it was left to 
legislaidon to demoni^te the fact through introduction of a 
better standard. The whole subject of industrial fatigue, which is of 
such importaiiioe to efifimmicy, has been almost %noTed in In^a, and there 
are countless directions in which ezperimente could be made by 
employers with a view to discovering means of improving output and 
effleienoy. Ih an earlier chapter we have made proposals frar systematic 
research into such subjects, but we would also mge on the largw indivi¬ 
dual employers and on associations of employers the possibilitieB of 
espeiimental work. 
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Labouz Bateau for Bengal. 

Tlie inoie extensive investigations wliich are necessary are, in 
our view, the task of CTO\’oinment. The possible expansion here is verv 
great, but the available resources, at the preseixt juncture especially, are 
not large; wc therefore recommend only the action most lurgontly re¬ 
quired. We hope that, with the return o£ o.isier conditions, the great 
importance of economic enquiry will bo better appreciated, and that t!bre 
will be 0 big and early advance in the most useful directions. The first 
requirement is a laboxu statistical office in Bengal. This is the chief indus¬ 
trial province and includes a greater variety of important branches 
of industry than any other province. With its great textile industry, 
its engineering and railway development, its coal mines and plantations, 
its shipping and inland transport and a host of other activities, it forms 
a dominating and representative section ot Indian industrial enterprise, 
and in this direction India is entitled to look to it for a lead. But hither¬ 
to, at any rate so far as Government is concerned, it has done practically 
nothing by way ot statistical investigation into the conditions of the laboiir 
which contributes much of its wealth. Wo recommend the establish¬ 
ment of labour statistical machinery on a scale not smaller than that 
represented by the Bombay Labour Office. The annual cost of this 
office is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 80,000 ; similar services naight 
possibly be secured in Bengal at a slightly lower figure. The office 
would start with the advantage of the experience gained in Bombay, 
which in its early years was necessarily hampered by the fact that it was 
doing pioneer work. 

lavestigatioQS in other Provinces. 

In other important industrial provinces vre should like to 
see offices of a similar character, but we doubt if this is possible 
in present circumstanres. We recommend, therefore, for the present, 
the setting up of thoiough enquiries into family budgets in Delhi, 
Madras, Cawnpore, Jamshodpiu’ and a centre in the Jharia coalfield. 
Some work has been done in nearly all these centres, and cost of 
living indices are regularly published tor the Bihar and Orissa centres. 
But these do not appear to rest on any adequate statistical bosia, 
and in any case no reliable infoimation regarding the standard 
of living is avaikiblo to the public. The constniotion of reliable 
cost of living indiew, which should be one result of the enquiries we 
advocate, would be of the greatest assistance to employers and Govern¬ 
ment in the provinces concerned. In Burma, Rangoon will probably 
offer a sufficient field for the Labour Statistics Bureau for some time, 
but we would like to see on extension to the main oilfields as soon as 
circumstances permit. In the Punjab, we recommend that assistance 
be given by Government to the Board of Economic Enquiry to enable 
it to institute and direct investigations in the industrial field. The 
possibility of establishing a similar Board in the Central Provinces 
should be investigated. 
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Possibilitsr <A other lavestigatioiui. 

In these reconiraondationbAvo have necessarily limited our view 
to the industrial worker, but investigoiing bureaux, when established, 
need not be so limited. The Bombay Labour Office conducted one 
enquiry into agiicultural wages, and these have been the subject of 
regular ceususes of varying value in other provinces. We believe 
that work of this kind could be co-ordinated with industrial labour 
enquiries, thus seciu*ing a better return for the money expended. The 
same office undertook investigations into the cost of living of the 
middle classes in Bombay. Such work could be similarly combined 
with enquiries into industrial workers’ budgets in Calcutta and also in 
Delhi, where it should be of special value to the Central Gk)vemment 
in view of the large staffs employed by them in the latter city. 

ri. ADMINISTJtATION. 

Administcatioii in Provincial Governments. 

The administration of the more important labour laws has been al¬ 
ready tliscussed. We now review the existing arrangements for the general 
administration of labom subjects and add our recommendations for future 
arrangements and for the administrative co-ordination of the proposals 
already made. Dealing first with the provincial Governments, labour 
matters are at present the care of a Member of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, who is also responsible for a variety of other important subjects, 
such as finance or law and order, labour being only a small part of hm 
portfolio. Directly under Government is the Secretary dealing with 
labour, who is responsible to the Government as a whole and to the 
Member in particular. This officer is the channel throu^ whom 
Government is addressed and issues orders, and he is also the final 
adviser of Government on matters within his department, disposing 
outright of those of secondary importance. As a nde he has no special 
knowledge of labour subjects when first appointed, and like his Member 
is responsible in different provinocB for a variety of subjects such as 
finance, industries, revenue or public works. It may happen that labour 
questions are divided between two different departments. Nearly all 
secretaries as well as their responsible deputies, hold office for a limited 
period such as thr <‘0 years, after which they are ordinarily replaced by 
officers coming fresh to the subject, the permanent element being supplied 
by office superintondints and derla. The theory is that the secretary 
supplies not so much expert knowledge as general capacity, and that Ms 
advice, combined with that of such specialists as are available, enables 
Goveraunent to obtain a broader view than a purely departmental expert 
can supply. Many subjects as, for example, pubUo heahh, axe entrusted 
to departments with specialist heads, each connected with Government 
through a secretary and his department. 

Iialtour Officers in the FtesMeneies. 

In respect of labour there is not usually a department of tihis 
kind, uid eapext advice on labour subjects comes from misodlaneous 

SaS 
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bources. Madras has the nearest approach to such a system in the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour, who is, however, responsible for much more thatt 
labour. This officer is ('oinuiissioner for Workmen's Com¬ 
pensation and Begistrar of Trade Unions and is also rosponsible for the 
administration of the Factories Act and lor other raatlc'rs connected 
with labour. He has also acted as conciliator in trade disputes and 
should be in a position, after gaining some experience, to view labour 
questions as a whole and give expert advice to (loveminent. Unfor¬ 
tunately the value ol the dej>arlmcnt has boon greatly diminished 
by frequent changes of its head. We understand that theie has 
been more than one such change in a single year, and in recent years 
no officer seems to have continued in the appointment l<»ngcr than the 
time necessary to gain moderate Jauiiliarity with the subjects for which 
he is responsible. The Bombay fiaboiu Office represonts (he sound 
nucleus of a labour department. Here some regard has been paid to 
the principle of continuity in the Director’s appointment. an<l that officer, 
in addition to being responsible for both statistics and intelligence, is 
Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation and Begistrar of Trade 
Unions. He is thus in a position to act as expert adviser to Government 
on lahour matters. But he is not concerned vith the administration 
of the Factories Act, nor has he (or any other officer) been exi>ected or 
permitted to act generally as a conciliation officer in trade disputes. 
On the other hand, he has duties quite unconnected vith labour. Bengal 
has adopted the device of combining in one officer expert knowledge 
of labour and secretarial duties. The Jjabonr Intelligence Officer acts 
also as a Deputy Secretary to Government and as Begistrar of Trade 
Unions, and the same officer has held charge of the jjost more or less 
continuously for about 30 years, with obvious benefit to GoA'^ernmeat. 
There is a separate specialist Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion; hut this subject, the administration of the Factories Act and other 
labour subjects are all dealt with in the Secretariat by the Labour 
Intelligence Officer and co-ordination is thus secured. On the other 
hand, the Labour Intelligence Officer has no investigating staff, while 
he has duties outside his labour work. 

Labour Adminsstiation in otfaec Provinces. 

At theheadoi the f.aboutytatistics Bureau, Buuna has an officer 
responsible for labour matters in addition to statistics; but here also con¬ 
tinuity of tenure has not been secured. ElsewheA there is not even the 
nucleus of a labour department. The Chief Inspector of Factories jtrovidee 
expert advice within his own sphere and may be called upon for advice on 
matters outside that sphere. A large number of non-sjjccialist officers deal 
with workmen’s compoisation and there is no definite responsibility on 
any officer for trade disputes. The Director of Industries is usually Regis¬ 
trar of Trade Unions and has to act as a general adviser on labour 
matters. He is also normally responsible to Government for the adminis- 
fecaMcm of the Factories Act. He has in some provinces luoro permanence 
of tenure than a secretariat officer, but in others he has been changed 
bidy frequmitly. 
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Labour aad the Oovemmeut ot Mia. 

Jn th(‘ fiov'cnimcut of India the btdk of the labour questions is 
dealt with by the Dejmrtiuonfc of Industries and Labour, which is the 
charge of a Member of the (lovemor Gonei-al’s Executive Council, and 
has as its administj-athe head a S<‘cretary to Government. Here the or¬ 
ganisation ih similar to that in the provinces. The Department dAa la 
with a great variety of subjects, such as Posts and Telegraphs, Public 
Works, Civil Aviation, Patents and Oopyri^t and Broadcasting. Ques¬ 
tions relating to laltour in dcH'ks, in transport by sea or inland water 
are priirntrily tin' concern of the Commerce Department and railway 
labom- questions go to the Railway Department. The Department of 
Education, Healtji and Lands is responsible for the emigration of lalwur 
•utside India and questions of health. In the Chief Inspector of Minng, 
the Department of Industries and Labour has a source of adequate advice 
on all subjects relating to raining labour, but it has no specialist to advise 
en such subjects as factories, workmen’s compensation, trade unions, trade 
disputes, international labour nmtters and many other subjects that may 
arise. For guidance on many labour subjects, Government is dependent 
•n the co-ordiiuition of advice from the proviuces, which is usually 
obtained in the, manner described in the next chapter. 

Labour Commiadoners. 

The gaps in the exist iug system are obvious and, in dealing with 
sudi subjects as workmen's compensation, trade disputes and statistics, 
we have already made recoimnendations designed to remedy the defici¬ 
encies. But an equally serious defect is the lack of co-ordination of 
labour activities within most Governments. What is urgently required 
is for the administration ot lahont subjects everywhere to be brought 
to a common point. At that ])oiut there should be erjqperb advice and 
exiKfrience at the disposal oJ Govenimenb The great majority of 
questhms rehalimi to labour administration can be best dealt with in 
each Goverumeiii bv a single office, and if tins is suitably constituted, 
there will be a coiisklerable saving in personnel, an efficient instrument 
for administration and a viiliuible adjtmct for the evolution of policy. 
We reeomniend therefore that in every province, with the exception 
of Assam, there should bo a Labour Commissioner. We except A^m 
because industrial labour hero is unimportant apart from plantations, 
and for these we have recommeiuled adequate provision in other ways. 
The Laboiu’Commissioner shouhl be a selected officer, and ho should 
hold the appointment for a comparatively long period, preferably not 
less than five years. 

Duties ol Fnvincial Labour Conunissionei. 

In most provinces this officer, with a small o£6ice staff, should be 
able to undertake responsibility for the adminisixation of all labour sub¬ 
jects, The scope of these subjects may be varied by constitutional 
changes; but we can illustrate omr purpose by saying l^t, in the existing 
allocation of provincial subjeets, the same officer might be responsible 
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for the administration of tbe Factories Act, the Trade Unions Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in the prineij®! induslrial centres where 
there is insufficient work to justify a specialist officer lor this purpose. 
He would also be responsible, vith siuih additional staff as might he re¬ 
quired, for the collection, collation and publication of all labour statistics 
and general intelligence. He should be empowered und(‘r the Pat-tories 
Act and other Acts, if ncccssaiy, to cntci all industiial establishments 
and should be generally nuccssible both fo employee and labom. He 
should also act as a conciliation officer and undertake those duties 
to which we have lefeircd in dealing with trade dis}jU£os. He will then 
be qualified and should be expected to act as the chief advisin’ of Govein- 
ment in all labour matters. He should have hi” permanent office in 
the chief industrial centre ot the jnwincc. 

Whole-tune and Part-time Appointments. 

As ue have observed, there is dire.uly,I C'oinmissioirer of Jjabour 
in Madras, and in three other provinces tfrere are appointmonts which 
can he converted into such conunissionerships. Of tlie provinces where 
an entirely now appointment is requiTOil, the need is gmitcsl in Bihar 
and Orissa and the United fh’ovinces. In the Central Provinces and the 
Punjab, owing to their smaller industrial impoj’tiince, even the duties 
we have enumerated may not juslily a wliole-tiine appointment. If, 
here or elsewhere, pm’t-timc appointmimts have to be made, we urge 
that the principle advocated by us bo followed, immely, that there 
shoidd ho an officer witli oxi)ei*t Icnowledge of labour matters who should 
be retained in the post for a reasonably long period. As regards combina¬ 
tion witJi other dixties, we have not I'd tbc tendency in some provinces 
to give the Director of Industries responsibility for labom matters, and 
we recognise that this officer’s work tends to giic him familiarity with 
certain aspects of labour. But in our opinion tb is (‘ombination is undesir¬ 
able, as the officer who properly discharges his duties in the one appoint¬ 
ment tends to diminish his own usefulness in the other. We therefore 
recommend that this combination be avoided. A better oombiiiatiou 
woiild bo to give the Jjabour Coimnissiotuu’ some secretariat duties. 
A number of otUcers in %’«rious proviuc<*s I'onibino administrative and 
secretiucidt functions and the combination, though not an ideal one, 
gives the administnttive olHcor closer contact with Coverainent and 
reduces the amount of correspondem’o necessHjy. 

Duties of Central Labour Commissioner. 

We reconmiond a somewhat similar appointment for the 
Central Glovemment. The Govcnimcut .of India retain expert advisers 
in what are primarily provincial subjects such as education and 
public health, but they have no such officer in respect of labour matters, 
for which they have a considerable measure of direct responsibility. 
Whatever the allocation of subjects in future, wo believe that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will retain some measure of n'sponsibility for labour. 
IThey are likely to re^n by far thelai^est employers of labour in India, 
and have respouBihililies in the minor provinces. A Labour Commissioner, 
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,D ailditionto his oilier duties, could assume re''ponsibiljty (under the 
iieeds of the administration) for the enforcement of labour ia^v^ in these 
2>i ovinces. If the responsihility of the (lot'erninent of India for the direct 
ailniinistration ol labour inattirs is diminished, it would he possible t<* 
give secretariat duties to tin* Jj<d)our Coinmis'-ioner, and his ])Ost 
could thus he similar to that of the Kducatioual f'ommissiouer with the 
{loverument of India. Eere, as in t he provinces, umeh of the work that 
would fall on the Ijahour Commissioner is already discharged by other 
agencies, and the creation of the appointment should set free the time of 
I'ther officers for other duties. Additional staff, however, would bo re* 
tpiired for the statistical work. The central anti proidncial Commis* 
sicmsis should be able to travel about and should be encouraged to do so. 

Labour hlinisiers. 

The responsibility for policy naturally lies uith Government and 
ijiust remain there. We .luticipate that in future IJlinisTers uill he respon¬ 
sible lor labour questions, and suggestions have been made to us that, in 
!>omc provinces at least, there should he actual Ministers of Labour, whose 
primary or solo concern tvould he with labour. We do not feel competent 
to advise on tbo ((uestiou of the strength of the ministry in any 
province or in the Central Goveniment. This must depend on con- 
.'“iderations outside our scope. But we believe that the subject wiH 
require much more attention than it has received in the past, and 
it is doubtful if Ministera will be able to devote adequate attention to 
labmu if it be combined with finance or the administration of law and 
order in one ])ortfolio. We suggest that, at least in the more import¬ 
ant industrial iirovinees, labour should be mentioned in the designation of 
The Minister eonoemw I. There is something in a name, and the fact that 
a Minister is designatwl as responsible for labour will encourage him to 
see and the public to expect that labour matters receive adequate atten¬ 
tion from his Department, 
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We deal ia this chapter writli the wider questions o£ the relatioas 
between labour and the constitution, and their eflcct on the welfare of 
labour. 

Present Constitution. 

The present constitutional position, so tar as it affects labour 
and omitting unimportant refinements, may be briefly summarised. The 
various subjects of administration are divided into two main categories, 
central and provincial. For the former, the Central Government and 
the Central L^islature are responsible, and provincial Govmmnents can 
only deal with them by delegation of the authority of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The subjects in the latter category are primarily or exclusively 
the concern of the provincial Governments and legislatures. Some of the 
subjects which relate to labour, or include labour within their scope, are 
central and others are pro'V'incial. Thus matters relating to labour in 
mines, on the railways, in all the chief ports and on sea-going ships come 
within the category of central subjects. On the other hand, matters 
relating to labour in factories, in plantations, in pxrblic works and on inland 
steam vessels come under provincial subjects. So far as more general 
questions are concerned, intcr-i)rovinoial migration is a contra! subject, 
but the settlement of labour disputes and the welfare of laboirr, which is 
defined as “ including provident funds, industrial lusurance (general, 
health and accident) and housing ”, are provincial subjects. The Central 
Legislature, however, can legislate in respect of practically all labour 
subjects, while the provincial legislatures can legislate only in respect 
of those labour subjects classified as provincial, and then only with the 
sanction of the Governor General. Further the provincial labour 
subjects ate, generally speaking, “ reserved ”, i.e., they ate in the port¬ 
folio.*! of Members and not Ministers in the provinces, and tlie Government 
of India have full powers of “supeiintendence, diToction and control” 
over the provincial OoverumeiUs in mu*h matters, hv respeot of those 
proxunccB which have no legislative councils, c.t/., Delhi and Ajmet- 
Merwara, the Central Ijegislature can h»gi.<jlatc on all subjects and the 
Cenfral Govemraent has offwtivo authority over administration. 

Output dt Legislation. 

In prjwtioe, the result has been that labour legislation has been 
virtually confined to the Central Legislature. Since the introduction of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms it has passed a large number of mea¬ 
sures. These include the wholesale revision of the Factories Act in 1922 
with subsequent further amending Acts, the Mines Act of 1923 with the 
amending Act relating to shifts in 1928, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1923 and minor amending Acts after that date, an Act repealing 
the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act and provisions of a similar knod 
in the Penal Code, the Trade Unions Act of 1926 and a minor amending 
Act, mi the ^de Disputes Act of 1929. We have reviewed the items 
of this imposing list in preceding chapters and merely note that nearly 
the whole of the present labour code of India dates from 1922 or later. 
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The output of the provincial legislatures has been very small. 
An Act repealing the Madras Planters Act (which proirided infer (Hvt for 
the system of criminal piuiishment of breaches of contract by workmen) 
was passed in Machas in 1927. On the other hand, the Coorg Legislature 
in 1926 continued this system for five years and seems to have been pre¬ 
vented only by the Governor General from giving it a permanent place 
on the statute-book. Maternity Benefits Acts were passed by the Bombay 
Ooxmcil in 1929, and the Central Provinces Council m 1930, somewhat 
iBiwiikT proposals having been rejected by the Legislative Assembly in 
1926. This small output is no doubt largely explained by the activity 
of the Central Ijogislature and is possibly due in part to lack of the neces¬ 
sary c(Jtuipment in some provinces for dealing with such questions. But 
there seem to be some grounds for beliexTng that in labour matters 
provincial legislal-ures have ('vinood less interest tlxan the Legislative 
Assembly. The interest of th' Central Legislature has been stimulated 
by the fact that the o.’risting constitution, combined with the Treaty of 
Versailles, necessifaitcs the submission to the central, and not to the 
provincial, legislatures of the Draft Conventions and Becommendations 
ad(^ted by sessions of the International Labour Conference. 

Future Constitatiaa. 

In approaching the discussion of the future position of labour in. 
tke constitution, we foimd ourselves handicapped by the fact that we 
have had to consider the question at a time when it is uncertain what form 
that constitution will feike. The main lines of the constitution must be 
determined by eonsidomlions which lie outside our soo^, and until 
these are detonnined, it is not possible to advise with precision as to the 
best manner of scouring that the iut«'rests of labour ^all be adequately 
served. A further <lifiieulty is that the constitutional issues relatj* to the 
whole of India, whensis otir field has been limited to the provinces of 
British India. J n these cirruinstauces, om best course is to set down what 
appeal' to us the main considerations rehiting to our oto problems, to 
recognise frankly that these can exercise only a minor influence on tha 
bi^er issues, winch nuiy b(‘ decided in more than oue way, and to ofier 
some recommendations wliieli we believe willbt‘ of service, whatever solu¬ 
tion is reached. 

ibigument foi Co-ordination. 

So far jw) laboiu' legislation is concerned, the question of oi^ 
standing importance is that of the power which should he exercise by the 
central and provincial legislatures respectively. The arguments in favour 
af keeping legislation in the hands of a central legislature are strong. 
The chief argument is that without um'formity, at any rate in respect of 
the main principles, sound legislation is extremely difficult to secure. 
When the question was first raised in India mate than fifty yeare ago in 
connection with the first Factories Bill, the recognition of this point led to 
the rejection of the idea of a provincial Act. Since that d^e the e^ 
ncmio and industrial unification of India has proceeded steaduy, and the 
dSffioulties inherent in provincial labour codes are greater now than at any 
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iIf vions r>tage. Recently, inclcod, 1 he worW has a^^ akenetl to the fact that 
lack of progi'ess in one connirv oonstilutcs an obstacle to progress in others, 
an«l the need of dealing with labour (juosiions (^n a scale transcending 
national boundariesrosnlled in the forniation of iho Iniemaiional Labour 
OrgaiU'-ation. To divide Ijidia, at this stage, into a series of units 
which could only progress indeptiideiitly would be a detinit(dy retrograde 
Ftep. If legislation were ]“ft to ihc provinces, th(i‘e would be many 
occa‘^ioJ■^& in wliioh a ]>rovince would have a difficult choice. It would 
either have to refuse to adopt a salutary reform or nm ihe T*isk of placing 
its own industrialists at a disadvantage as against their riv<ils in another 
province, and possibly of encouraging industry to migiate outsid<* the 
province. The difficulties iu the way of introducing a shorter working 
week in industries in one province would be very serious if the same 
industries in an ad-joining pro\dnce wore i>erniitted to work for a longer 
week. Kven if public opiniou in every province <l<‘sired some such 
reform, industrialists would insist on a gnaj*autee that their rivals 
wouhl accept the reform bt'fore binding themselviss to it. Kach province 
would thus tend to wait upon action elsewhere, and all would be at a 
disadvantage. In more than one connection we have stressed the 
advantage of co-operation and co-ordinal ion, and w^e feel that in respect 
of labour legislation, particularly, co-ordination is oik' of the valuable 
assets for progress in India. The position of India in respect of inter¬ 
national labour relations has been mged as auotlier ground for 
keeping laboiu* legislation as a central subject. We do not tlxink that 
India s treaty obligations involve any insuperable obstacle to the 
constitutional changes which would result in transferring labour legis- 
. lation to the provinces ; but it is certainly true that India’s relations to 
the world of international labour make it (lesirablo that she sliould 
preserve her imity in this matter. 

Objections to Unifonnity* 

On the other hand, the great size of India andtbo variety of her 
races, climates, languages, (dc., furnish an argunxuit for aliandoning the 
attempt to preserve uniformity. There is no in the world approach¬ 
ing India in size in which uniformity may be said fo Ix' secuired in respect 
of labour law^s. In the United Btates, Uanada and Australia, it is the 
component states or ])rovinc(‘s that nro mainly responsible for labour 
legWation. Against this must be set the fact that all thes<‘ federations 
were formed by combining states which wen* indep<mtleut of each 
other. The powers of the central authority, t herefore, had to be created 
by subtraction from the powers of the vStat<*s, and the position was. in 
consequence, very different. Further, when two of these fedexationa 
were fomed, the subject of labour legislation had not appeared above 
the horizon, and their esqierienoe does not suggest to ns that their 
example is one that could bo followe<l by India with advantage. It is 
true that in most mattei’s India }>ivs<nits greater variety than any of 
these Iterations; butj having reviewed industrial conditions through¬ 
out India, we are satisfied that, if Burma is excluded, there are no such 
variations as would justify the acceptance of appreciably different 
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staiitLii'ds 111 JittVreJit provinces, and iJie aflvau1,u»es to l)e gained from 
close!' contact wiili local conditions do not cjntweiph the giave dkid- 
vantaiics Trliicli the loss of (‘ontval inardiiiuny bring. Bniina, 

as wc have alieady vo<M)t>ni‘50tl, pivscnls peculiar pioblenib and, while 
we are cati.sijt*<l Hint it lias beneiited greatly in r(*s|»ecl of labour matt cm 
by its in<*lusion in llic Imliau lllmpire, we eonsidcr that tlicio is not the 
same need for the uiainlonanee of unifonnity with India as nheie in 
the Cttse of the Indian pr»)\ine*'-» 

Opinion on the Question. 

These considerations app(*ar to 1)C fully appreciated alieady, 
for the witnesses who app(‘ared before us wore ovej vvlielminoly in favour 
of central IcgisLition. Wo met none among Government ollicials, 
representatives of omployerK or rcjirosentatives of labour who favoured 
the withdrawal of the power to legislate in respect of labour matters 
from the Central Legislature. While it was not suggested that pro¬ 
vincial legislalnr<‘S should he deprived of any power w'hich they now 
possess, the vii‘W is w idely lieKl that legislation on an all-India scale is 
ordinarily pi'cforaldo. Wo obs(‘rvc that tJic Reports oE the All-PaiHes 
Conference of 1928, of the Indian Statutorj^ Commission and of 
the Fedei'al Structure suh-tWimittee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference all confcemplato central lahom legislation. We also aie 
convinced that the objections to the complete provinciulisation of labour 
legislation are so groat tliat every efioii) should be directed towards 
avoiding this euiirsi^ 

Central Anthoriiy over ASmiiusixation. 

Thei'c are, how^ever, certain difficulties connected with central, 
legi&latioji wdu’cli must be faced. As a rule those who have given 
evidence before us have been impressed by the advantages which have 
resulted from the pt’esent arrangement, by which the more important 
labour law^s arc passed by the Central Legislature and administered by 
the provincial (rovernments. But there are important factors in the 
present ])osit>ioTi which are likely to be profoundly modified imder any 
future constitution. In the first place, the Central (Sovemment have at 
presejit the pow'cr of .sii]}(‘rinten(lenc<', direction and control. If in 
practice this has in\olv(‘d no close Mi]SM’vision over administration, 
it hixs beej» of ussistaius* in preventing tl)ft value of legislation being 
impaired l>y lax aduiinistralion. Another factor wliich lias probably 
been juoro valuable in securing smooth working lias been the tradi- 
lion of the past. The sy^kra of administration was devised in a period 
when the authoiity of the Central Government was complete, and 
the actual administration has remained largely in the hands of meii who 
had been responsiWe for it prior to the Reforms. The inherent diffi¬ 
culties of the ])osition are also minimised by the fact that the side of 
the provincial Government wliich is responsible for adnoinistrafcion is 
not a,t present responsible to the local legislature. It is impc^ble to 
assume tlial, as these factors change or disappear, the working of a 
sntm, which gives responsibility for policy to the centre and for 
administration to the provinces, will remain imaffected. It seems to 
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US, therefore, important to ensure that, if the link's which do much to 
hold together the existing structure are removed, there is sufficient 
assurance that legislation and administration arc not complete! j’ divorced 
from each other. 

Central Administration. 

This need arises in the case of all labour laws, but it is mote 
imperative in some cases than in others. Acts whose essence is the 
creation of civil privileges or liabilities, such as the Workmen’s Compensa- 
•kion Act and the Trade Unions Act, do not demand any iiitimato relation 
between the authority responsible for the law and the aiithority responsi¬ 
ble for the administration. Still less is such relation necessary in the case 
ef Acts which merely confer the power to invoke machiuery, such as the 
present Trade Disputes Act. On the other hand, in the cast* of protective 
Acts, such as the Factories Act and the Mines Act, it is vital that the 
authority passing the law should have the assurance that they will be made 
universally effective. This point could be completely seciured by making 
the law and the administration both provincial or both central. As 
regards the first of these alternatives, it is important to observe that it is 
precisely in connection with laws of this type that the need for central 
legislation is greatest and the peril of withdrawing legislative power from 
the centre most acute. As regards the alternative of combining legisla¬ 
tion and administration at the centre, the centralisation of some machinery 
and particularly the factory inspection staff, would bring distinct ad¬ 
vantages. The present system has led to unjnstified variation from 
province to province in the standard of enforcement of the Factories 
Act; some provinces administer the Act rigorously anrl others do not. 
It may render the factory inspectors at times unduly exposed to local 
inlluenco. It makes it diffietdt for the smaller provinces to recruit a 
satisfactory staff; they cannot offer scope for advancement, cannot 
look for or properly utilise high speouilist qualitications, and arc unable 
to make satisfactory arrangements for leave vacancies. The Central 
Covermnent are deprived of experts on factory administration, and an 
in.'-ljectorate divided between many Oovernmeals oaiuiot get the fullest 
Vrtlue from common experience. Oooasioiml or periodical (ionfcrences of 
inspectors can do something to secure the pooling of cxporieuce, but 
they cannot yield the results which arc gained by an inspectorate working 
as a single team. The twlministration of the Mine.s Act, which has always 
been central, scorns tons to have gained considerably thereby, and its 
provincialisation, if that proves ncces.sary. is boun< I to weaken its force. 

Central L^dslation and Provincial Administration. 

■We must recognise, however, that considerations with which 
we are not competent to deal may make it inadvisable or impossible 
to move in the direction of oentralirationor evonto maintain centralised 
administration whero that is at present in existence. If this proves 
■to he the case, we believe that the difficulties of combining central 
l^islataon ■with picovinoial administration must be faced, as lids com¬ 
bination, is, in oux view, infinite^ prdetablo to the complete ■withdra'wai 
of h^^dafcive power ffiom the centxe. So far as we are in a position to 
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judge, the difficulties involved in this combination are not likely to be 
confined to the sphere of labour, and -vre do not doubt that methods cun 
be devised for surmotmting them. If the links which have hitherto 
been effective are weakened or disappem*, fredi links will arise and 
can be created. The development of responsibility in both the central 
and provincial spheres should prove a useful new bond, and as legislatures 
become increasingly representative, the tie will be strengthened. 
We propose later the establishraent of special machinery which ^ould 
go a considerable distance towards meeting the difficulty, and this is 
not the least of the advantages it is designed to secure. But it 
will not in itself be sufficient for this purpose, and we would emphasise 
the need of invoking all such means as are reconcilable with the general 
principles of Iho constitution, to make it certain that any legislation 
adopted is generally effective. 

Financmg <A L^islaffon. 

Another difficulty is that arising out of the financial effects 
of legislation. Under the present constitution the central legislature can 
pass laws involving a tax on the revenues of provincial governments 
without the assent of these governments. The number of factories 
coming imder regulation depends on a central Act; but the provinces 
have to pay for the necessary inspectors. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is a central Act; but the Commissioners whose appointment it required 
had to be supplied by the provinces. Hitherto the inherent difficulties 
of the position have not been prominent, mainly because legislation at the 
centre has not made any demands on the provinces except for administra¬ 
tive expenses whiclx have been, and usually will be, comparatively small. 
But there is an important field of labour legislation winch may involve 
substantial expenditrare on the part of the State. Schemes of social 
insurance and various forms of social benefit may be linked with State 
contributions and State grants, and, apart from these, may require the 
imposition of substantial taxation. While we do not regard tikese con- 
sideratiojw as justifying tlic withdrawal of labour legislation, even in 
part, from the Central Legislature, we must stress the importance of 
avoiding the possibility of the adoption of laws involving large ebarges 
on provincial revenues, without the assent of all tixe provinces affected. 
There arc various means by whidk this could be arranged, but the discus¬ 
sion of these would take us far outside our proper sphere. 

Central and frovinoial LceidaMon. 

It is relevant, however, to observe in this connection that the 
issue, as it presents itself to us, is not whether all labour legislation should 
or should not be centra], but whether it is not desirable that the centre, 
as well as the provinces, should retain the power of legislation. We 
believe that there is a wide field for provincial Isolation. In particalar, 
there are valuable possibilities of eiqperimeuts in new directions on a 
vindal scale. On the merits of the whole case, we have no hedtataon 
in recommending that legislative powers in respect of laboni should 
continue with theC^tralLegislatare and that the provinda] legidatoxes 
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slioulil hIbo lia\’c power to legialale. Labour legislation imdeitaken in 
the ])rovijaceii bliould not be allowed to iiupaii- or infringe the legislation 
of tbc centi'e, or its administration. We recognise, as we have already 
stated, that the main lines of the futuro constitution in India must 
depend on considerations outside our scope ami that these may be such 
as to render necessary the modification of our recojimiendation in favour 
of central legislation. All we can say, therefore, is tliat the recommenda¬ 
tion is put forward with the conviction that the futuro of labour in the 
next generation is largely bound up with it and that, if political consi¬ 
derations stand in the way. the price to b(* paid will be heavy. 

Labour and the Franchise. 

The difficulty which confronted us in dealing with the constitu¬ 
tional responsibility for labour arises again in connection with the dis¬ 
cussion of the participation of organised labour in the legislatures. The 
question is of such cardiual importance for the welfare of labour that we 
cannot ignore it, but it is intimately bound up with other cjuestions which 
lie outside our province. We consider that we should best fulfil our duty 
and assist those who have to consider wider constitutional issues by 
limiting ouTselves to a brief statement of what appear to us to be the just 
claims of labour in this matter and of the advantages that will accrue 
from their recognition. Dealing first with the latter aspect of the ques¬ 
tion, we would observe that thex’e arc several diuMJtions in which the 
adequate representation of labour shoirld benefit both itself and the 
community. In the first place, the presence of representatives able to 
voice the desires and aspirations of labour and to translate these into 
concrete proposals is essential for the proper consideration of measures 
specially affecting iaboiir. Bub the welfare of labour does not depend 
purely on what may be called labour measur*M ; its good depends on the 
whole trend of policy and legislation. More adequate representation of 
laboui- is necessary for its protection in this respect and, if given the 
opiwrtunity, organised labour eau make a valuiibli' contribution to the 
wise governuiont of the commonweallli. Kui ther, the ]>ropcr repro- 
houtalion of kbotir is itself edueative ; (lie veco}.inifcion of Ueckimstw 
a part of the body politic will l-iiiig increased iH'sponsibilitjy and a sense 
of unity with the community as a whole. <'<nivei‘>.elv',cx(>lnKion of labour 
fri»u a fair sluire in the councils of tli«‘ nalion s\ill inevitably drive it 
to rely unduly on other means of msikiug itself felt, with injury to 
itself and to the nation. Wliab we have stided is applicable to biboiir 
generally, both agricultural and industrial, and tho.s() who hav'C to 
deal with the representation of labour in detail will no doubt have regard 
to the whole field. We, however, must confine our suggestions reg«ird- 
ing representation to such labour as ('ome.s witliin our terms of re¬ 
ference. 

Labtmx Seats. 

The representation of industrial labour can be secured by either 
general or speo^ electorates. We do not feel called upon to enter into 
a discussion of the merits of these two systems. They have been consi¬ 
dered by the Indian Statutory Commission, the Indian Central Committee 
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and tlic proviucial coiniuifetocs outlit* constitution, without any uni¬ 
form conclusion liciiis* reached. We cannot claim to have devoted be 
the subject the attention it has ri'ceived at the hands of these bodies, 
and a proper oxaininatioii of so wide an issue would take us far outside 
our terms of refcTciice. We can say. hovrevej-, with confidence that, if 
special electorates an* to remain a feafun' of the Indian constitution, 
there is liaisUy any class witli so stronj> a claim to representation by this 
method as industriiil labour. As rejiards the proper strength of labour 
representation, we cannot, make any tiuantitative proposals in the ab¬ 
sence of particulars of the future autJiority, size and general composition 
of the legislature.s. Industrial associations have been given substantial 
representationby ni(‘ans of sp(‘(‘ial constituencies, and a number of seats 
are also given to associations which are ])artly commercial and partly 
industrial. Even aftci- the minor rofonas made iti 1926, industrial labour 
by comparison with employers has been under-represented. Most of 
the bodies whieli have l)een set np to advise on the future constitution 
have recotomended strenctheiiing the representation of labour, and we 
urge that, if special constitiKsicics are retained, it should be recognised 
that labour has not less claim to representation than employers. 

Election and Nomination. 

Th<‘ labour seals in the Legisktivo Assembly and the provin¬ 
cial logislatim's, which uiiinbcr JO in the aggregate, are all filled by nomi¬ 
nation. It is generally recognised that the system of nomination is 
unsatisfjiotory, and it has evidently been adopted only because of the 
difficulties of devising n sjit isfactory method of election. With a system 
of nomination, i,he whole educative force of election is lost, and however 
carefully the representatives are selected by the nominating authority, 
it is difficult for labour to feel the same confidence in them as it would in 
elected repnwuitativc,^. Further, tJie force and authority of the repre- 
sentatpivo himself is weakeiu'd by the fact that he has not been elected. 
We observe that, of tlie provincial committees appointed to confer with 
the Indian Htatuiory (!<»tuuus.sion, the llombay Committee favour.s 
direct election by ttu'inliei's of i’<‘gistiTed trade unions, while the Bengal and 
United Ptovinoos dommitti'os favour nomination. The others do not 
disouss the method of election, but the Madras Committee observes that 
Industrial labour is not sulfioiently organised to be separately represented. 
Tlie IniUan Contml Committee's report su{^csts separate dieotoiates for 
organised labour in all the provinces and in the Central Legislature, with¬ 
out pattioularisitig the moUiod of election. Finally, we quote the follow¬ 
ing from the report of the Indian Statutory Commission under the head 
“ ^presentation of lAibour ”- 

“ Wo have tiiadi' oarofiil inquiries with a view to making adequate amngemente 
for the roprosontation of labour employed In large-soale induelry in various parte of 
India, but no roady-mado solution is available. Mr. Whitlsr^s Oommission will 
doubtless throw more light on a very ob8<5ar© problem. * * 

The best suggestion we can make is that in every proviuee the Governor should have 
the duty ofo&awing up rules for seouringj by the means which in existiM (toumstan* 
008 arc the best avMlable, labour ropresontatiou. If the Governor finoB that for ine 
present he must still resort to nomination he should consider whether there are sait- 
able labour organisations whioh he ^^ 4 iht consult beh)re maldn g his oholoe 
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One member of tliat Commission, who oppMed special representation for 
particular interests, advocated the introduction of adult suffrage in certain 
industrial areas, 

A Method of Election. 

If special representation is to be given to industrial labour, the 
method which, in our view, is most likely to be effective in securing the 
return to the legislatines of the best representatives of labour is that of 
election by registered trade unions. The working of this method should 
also exercise an important influence on the healthy development of trade 
nninniRwi. Where Only one seat was given, the trade unions mi^t elect 
the member; where more than one seat was allotted to labour, the unions 
could either be grouped for the purpose in separate constituencies, possib¬ 
ly according to industries, or they could elect the members jointly. As 
regards the details, we recommend the setting up in each province of a 
special tribunal to determine before each election the weight which shorild 
be given to each registered trade union. Tire tribunal might consist of 
three members unconnected with industry or labour and presided over by 
a high judicial officer. The Hegistrar of Trade Unions should not he a 
member, but should give the tribunal such assistance as they require. Th* 
grant of votes shoffid be limited to unions which have been registered for 
not less than one year, and it would be the duty of the tribxmal, after such 
investigation as was necessary in the case of each uniou, to determine the 
actual paying membership and to allocate votes accordingly. We recog¬ 
nise that this method may not be cvoiywhere applicable imdet present 
conditions, and, if it was found to be impiacticahle in any case, recourse 
would be necessary for a time to some other method. In Assam, for 
instance, where more effective representation of the plantation workers 
is required, different methods will be necessary. 

Iiocal Self-^ovemmeat. 

In this Goimection we would observe that the ptuticipation of 
labour in the sphere of local seif-govornment is no less desirable. In the 
past, industrial workers had no voice in muuicipai councils and other local 
bodies, even where they and their dependents constituted the bulk of the 
population. Recently labour members have been added to the Bombay 
municipality, but it is still very general for those who are vitally concerned 
in municipal administration to have no representation on the ooundl. As 
a result, ootmcils tend to be composed mainly of those who, iftheirintei- 
ests do not conflict with those of the workers, axe insufficiently acquaint¬ 
ed with their needs. The proper representation of industrial labour 
should lead to more attention being given to health and housing than in 
the past. It will be difficult to secure the changes in policy ^vocated 
elsewhere so long as municipal councils are not made more representa¬ 
tive of the population for whose welfare they are responsible. Notwith¬ 
standing t^t it is oustomary to base representation on the payment of 
particular taxes, we consider that, where ihere is a substantial industrial 
popuhttion, it should be allowed to take a Ehare in municipal government. 
We recommend that it should receive, either hy means of a franchise 
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BUfih as we have already suggested or in some other way, the power to 
exercise an adequate influence over the policy of local self-governing 
bodies. 

Ezaminatioa of L^islative Proposals. 

Wo have been dealing hitherto with the machinery for labour 
legislation, and now' turn to a closer examination of the machinery already 
in operation. The procedure which has been evolved for the considera¬ 
tion of labour measures (and wo believe it is applied to most other mea¬ 
sures) is interesting. After the idea of legislating in a particalar direc¬ 
tion been taken up by the Government of India, the subject is examin¬ 
ed in the first instance depaitmentally. If, after this ATra-miTifl.tif>T'^ the 
Central Government favour the idea or consider that it deserves further 
ventilation, they issue a circular letter givii^ their provisional views 
on the subject and including, as a rule, a fairly full outline of the type of 
measure they contemplate. This letter is addressed to the local Govern¬ 
ments, who are generally asked to consvdt public opinion in addition to 
giving their own views. The local Governments then forward copies of 
the letter (generally without comments of importance) to associations 
of employers, laWr unions, a number of ofihcials and possibly 
other bodies or individuals. Some of the officials may then refer 
the letter (also frequently by correspondence) to their subordinates 
or to private individuals. The bodies or persons consulted then pro¬ 
ceed to examine the proposals independ^tly, and written replies con¬ 
taining criticism of the proposals are forwarded to the provincial 
Secretariat. They are there scrutinised and, in the light of them, 
the local Government prepsures its own reply to the Government of In d ia. 
With this reply it may forward a selection of the replies it has received. 
The proposal is then re-examined in detail by the Government of India in 
the light of all the criticisms. At this stage, as at the earlier stage, it 
may be referred to the Advisory Committee of the Legislature attached 
to the department concerned. If, after the various criticisms have been 
considered, the decision is in favour of legislation, a bill is drafted. 
Occasionally such a bill has been again referred to local Governments 
before introduction in the Logislatoro, but more usually it is published 
and introduced without further delay. 

Procedure in the Legidatare. 

After this, either Government or a private membw may move 
for tho circulation of the measure. If this course is adopted, the Bill is 
sent to local Governments (and some other authorities) with another circu¬ 
lar letter containing brief comments and enclosi:^ the debates, and the 
Governments are again asked to canvass pubho opinion. This is d(me more 
rapidly than on ^e previous occasion, but there is no great ^ereaoe 
in tibe selection of the bodies and persons consulted. All the opinions on 
this occasion, indudiog the replies of the local Govemmmts, go to the 
legislative chamber by which Ihe bill was circulated, whi^ is usually 
the Assembly. ABer circulation (if it has been agreed to) is completed, 
any bill which is of any importance, if its principles ate aijpmved, 
is referred to a Select Committee and there considered in detul in the 
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light of the opinioiib forwarded. After this the measure, as amended by 
the Committee, returns to the House and passes through its remaining 
stages. Consideration by the other chamber, ro-exauiination of amend¬ 
ments made thei’o and the assent of the Governor General complete the 
procedure; but ordinarily some time is allowed to elajjso between the 
passing of the Act and its coming into force. The object of the pro¬ 
cedure we have outline<l is to ensure tlial measiires are not adopted without 
the fullest examination of their possible leperciiasions in every ])art of 
India. The immense area to which a general labour law is applicable 
and the variety of customs and conditions within that area have beea 
brought homo to us vividly by our tours, and we recognise the great 
importance of securing that bills arc not passed without a clear recogni¬ 
tion of their probable effects in the many i)laces concerned The evident 
aim is to secure for Government and tlie legislature the distillation of the 
wisdom and experience available in the provinces. 

Delects dl the Present System. 

But in our view, the system is wasteful of time and energy, and 
does not focus opinion and experience in the best mamier possible. So 
fi« as time is concerned, the particulars furnished to us of the progress of 
the labour measures passed in the last ten years show that the process 
is a slow one, and it seems to have become slower in recent years. The 
absence of speed in legislation is not, however, the principal defect of the 
present system. While progress could be secured by other methods with 
somewhat less delay, it is especially dangerous in India to act without 
an adequate exploration of the grormd. The main weakness of the 
present system is that the only examination of proposals which most of 
those consulted are able to make is conducted independently in separate 
o£Scos. So far as we can judge from the correspondence that has been 
supplied to us, much of the criticism is dcstruoiive, and many opinions 
are prepared without adequate material or a sufficiently wide view of 
the subject. It is, indeed, difficult for any one, who is unable to test his 
ideas in the light of the differing experience of others, to make construct¬ 
ive contributions to a complex propowvl. Employers’ reprosontatives, 
workers’ representatives and odicials all suffer in the process by lack 
of contact with each other. On at least one occasion in the past (suitaot 
was secured with evident benefit: the framework of the preseni Work- 
m^’s Compensation Act was devised largely by a <iOuuuitteo which in¬ 
cluded some employers, labour loiwlers luwl officials, ft representa¬ 
tives of all three classes could be tognlarly brought together to consider 
proposals in consultation, the result would be Ihe evolution, in a shorter 
time and with a great saving of energy, of measures that would rest on a 
sound foundation of practical experience. The ultimate respoaisibility 
for laboiu laws, as for other laws, must rest with the legislatures, but 
their deliberations would be greatly assisted if they could be famished with 
the collective views of those who, as represeuting employers, workers and 
the executive governments, can bring special Imowledge to bear on such 
questions. The bringing to a common point of the experience of these 
groups ^ooldbe of material value in the evolution of wise and practical 
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iKefcSiireh;1he vieww of the wider comnumity cd,ii be efleetively voiced 
in I lie legislatm'os Iheiuselvos. The present system looks too much to 
the otticial element for the interpretation of these viev^s; this is possibly 
a snrvivjil from the ])erio(l \^hen Ihe majority in the legislature was not 
elected. 

An Industrial Council, 

We recommend the constitution by statute of an organisation 
by whicli repres(uita<h’os of (‘mjdoyers, of laboui* and of Governments 
would meet regularly ui conference. The organisation, which might be 
called the Industrial (^ouneil, should be sufficiently large to ensure the 
adequate repres(»ntation of the various interests involved, but it should 
not be too large to ])rovent members from making individual contributiona 
to the discussions. The determination of the actual size and composition 
of the Council will reqiiire tether examination, and this question may 
need reconsideration after some experience has been gained. On the basis 
of the present constitution and distribution of provinces, but excluding 
Burma, we give the following jiarticulars, less as a definite recommenda¬ 
tion than as an illustration of the type of body we have in mind. 

Government members — 

3 represoniativos from ihe Central Gov'eniment, 2 each from 

Bengal and Bomhav, and 1 from each of the other major 

provinct^i, making .. ., .. ., ,. lif 

Employerrepre^entafi rrs— 

4 from Bengal, 3 from Bombay, 2 each from Madi'as, United Provinces 

and Bihar and Orisan, 1 from each oftheothaMnajor provinces 
and J from the minor provinoes collectively, making .. .. 17 

Labour represenialioe^ 

Distributed similarly to the employers^ representatives, making .. 17 

Railiray represtntaiirea — 

2 representatives of State railways, 1 of company-managed railways 
and 3 of railway labour, making .. .. .. .. 

JSfominaled non’^officiaJ memhern ., .. .. .. .. 4 


Total .. 57 

The last class should be nominated by the Ontral Government, who 
should use it. to api^oint at least one woman, and might also secure the 
inclusion of one or two <*conomihts or other non-offioial experts. Official 
expei'ts, unless they liapj)on 1 k> be nominated as representatives of Govern¬ 
ments, should be able to attend in the capacity of advisers. In our view 
the labour uiemlx'rs should f)e elected by registered bra<lc unions, and some 
such ma<‘hinevy us we luj ve indicated earlier in coimoction with the parlia- 
mentey Iraucliise might, prove suitable for the purpose of these elections 
also, Wlxore no trade unions of any size were in existence, it would be 
the duty of (jfov(Tnnient to nominate the laboiu* representative. The 
employers^ rej^resentatives sliould also be elected by associations. Where 
a province has more than one representative of employers and of workers, 
it would be preferable to have single member constituencies rather than 
combined constituencies ; but whichever method is adopted, the voting 
power of employers^ assoeiations should be approximately proportaonate 
to the number of workers which their members employ. We recoumend 
that, when the new Constitution is framed, the Council, whether it has 
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been established by that time or not, should find a place within the con¬ 
stitutional structure. 

The Organisation. 

The Industrial Council should meet aiuuially, and its venue 
might with advantage be changed from year to year so as to enable it 
to visit the leading industrial centres in turn. This would give tlie mem¬ 
bers the advantage of seeing industrial and hd>our developments in other 
centres than their own and of stimulating interest in laboui matters in 
different provinces. We have considered the possibility of ghing the 
Council a peimanent head who would both preside over- the sessions and 
conduct the administrative work of the organisation tliroughout the 
year, as in the case of the Agricrrltural Research Coimcil. But we think 
it would be better to follow in this respect the example of the Inter¬ 
national Laboui Organisation. Our proposals are inspired partly by the 
example of that organisation, and wo hope that the conference will be 
able to meet on the smaller stage of India the needs w hich that organisa¬ 
tion was created to supply in the international world. Wc recommend, 
therefore, that the IVesident of the Conncil should be elected by it at each 
annual session, and that the chief executive officer of the conference, who 
will be a permanent official responsible to jt for the current business 
throughout the year, should act as the secretary of the Council at its 
annual conferoiico. We believt* that this sysWm w'ould be more econo¬ 
mical than providing both a pemninent secretary and a permanent 
president, and that it will bettor secure the independence of the Council. 

Examination L^islative Propose. 

So far as proposals for legislation are concerned, wo contem¬ 
plate that these will either be referred to the conference by Covemment 
or be initiated by the conference itself. It will be the function of the 
Council to work these out in detail both in committees and in the con¬ 
ference. Unless there is any grave urgency, proposals should ordinarily 
bo considered at two successive sessions of the Council. Tho first 
session would prepare a rough draft in order to enabh* the public to 
criticise the proposals and the members to r<‘view them with their 
constituentis. In the following year, the Council wouUl take its final 
decision. A Coimoil of this kind should not find it difficult to secure 
the confidence of the legislature. We should (‘.vpeet some inember-s of the 
Council also to be members of the legislature, and they would form a 
useful link between the two, 

Oo^operation and Polity. 

It is not intended that the examiiration of labour legislation 
should bo tho only function served by the Council. Indeed, if deve¬ 
loped along the right lines, its biggest service to tho coimtry would 
probably lie in another direction. We do not underrate the value of 
legislation ; hut it has limitations which arc apt to be overlooked, and 
some of the obvious weaknesses in indxrstrial conditions at the present 
time are not likely to he removed by legislative action. What is re- 
(j^uized is the spirit of co-operation and understanding among those con- 
sacned, and it is this which such a conference should aim at creating. 
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Each group would be in a better position to appreciate the difficulties of 
the othera, and this appreciation should have a marked effect on indus¬ 
trial peace and development. Nor would the educative value of the 
Cormcil be limited to th(' interaction of group on group, for within each 
group the members would gain much from each other by the exchange 
of ideas. All over India we found experiments the knowledge of which 
had not penetrated beyojid their original home. A conference would 
provide an opportunity for the interchange of information on all such 
developments. Further, the pooling of the representatives’ expraience 
and ideas would be the best contribution that could be made towards the 
formation of a sane and constructive policy in labom- matters. The 
formation of sound policy depends on contact with men rather than with 
letters or files, on tite presentation and criticism of ideas face to face, 
and on an intimacy with the position of others which the written word 
seldom conveys. 

Bole-making Powers. 

There is a third important fimction which could be fulfilled by a 
Council of this kind. In much modem legislation, it is necessary for the 
legislature to leave to another authority the working out of details. 
This power to legislate in detail is usually delegated to the executive 
Government, and although the growth of such delegated powers is by no 
means as extensive in India as in England, most labour Acts confer 
wide powers on the central or provincial Governments or both. 
Buies made under the Factories Act and the Mines Act regulate matters 
of great importance to employers and labour, and the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act not merely leaves most of the Commissioners’ procedure 
and other matters of moment to rules, but confers on the Government 
of India power to schedule fresh industrial diseases and even to extend 
the Act to fresh classes of workmen. The Trade Unions Act and the 
Trade Disputes Act and, indeed, all but the most unimportant Acts are 
completed by rules which, though usually published for criticism before 
final promulgation, lie solely within the authority of the executive. We 
consider tliat a Council ol the kind we have been discussing would be 
admirably e(puj)ped to advise on the framing of rules and regulatiottB 
which are intfUKlwl to bo of general application. So fat as provinrial 
or local rales are concerned, the need of greater uniformity has been 
stressed in some (luartors, and on more than one occasion the Govern¬ 
ment of India have assisted provmcial Governments and encouraged 
the adoption of common standards by preparing and circulating drafts. 
By advising provincial Governments, the Council should bo able tofiuther 
the framing of sound rules and the avoidance of variations which are not 
warranted by local conditions. 

Economic Besearch. ^ 

The Council mi^t also play a useful part in the co-ordination 
and development of economic research. The need for advance in this 
direction has already been discussed and a Council constituted on the 
lines suggested would be able to assist and guide efiorts in the various 
ptovinoes. We recognise the difficulty of finding funds for much 
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statistical work at present, and the extent to wh’ch statistic^ ^till fall 
within the pro^dnee ol the provincial Governments and the Central 
Government respec Lively is uncertain. But in either case the Council 
'' ill piovide a useful focus for statistical development. The need for 
•^ecurin*^ co-ordination in Indian economic statistics will alway*^ re¬ 
main, and the Council will pro^dde a body of men able to review the 
needs of India as a \vhole and to ensure that such resources as are 
available are util^^ed to the best possible advantage. If the Council 
is established, the provincial and central Governments might, at a 
later »slage, when the form of the new constitution is settM, explore 
the possibility of concentrating their efforts in a Bureau attached to 
the Council. Even if no such step is taken, the Council might be 
able to advibe legardmg the collection of statistics. If a Statistics 
Apt were pas‘-ed, as we have proposed, the Council should be in a posi¬ 
tion to scrutinise proposals for tih.e grant of mandates to investigat¬ 
ing officers for the collection of statistics, and it might also be able to 
make suggestions regarding the form in which statistics might be 
collected. 

Froviucialised L^islation and the Council. 

Hitherto we have been discussing the Council with central 
legislation in view. If, however, labour legislation is to be decentral¬ 
ised to any extent, the need of some co-ordinating body will be 
imperative. The withdrawal of the unifying force exercised by the 
Central Legislature and executive would give much greater urgency 
and importance to any machinery that can do something towards secur¬ 
ing the same end. Indeed, the formation of a Council such as we have 
proposed seems to us the only feasible way, under a system of pro¬ 
vincial legislation, of conserving that unhw of purpose and metiiod 
which is vital to progress. The main question which would arise in 
that event would be whether the Council should not be given some 
direct authority. When the constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation was being framed, it was proposed by the representatives 
of France and Italy that the Conventions of the Conference should be 
binding upon the members, i.c., their i-atification would he obligatory, 
whether the national legislatures approved them or not. This idea 
was rejected as premature. The Commission on International Labour 
Legislation observed: ‘“If an attempt were made at this stage to 
deprive States of a large measure of their sovereignty in regard to labour 
I^slation, the result woiild be that a considerable number of States 
would either refuse to accept the present Convention altogether, or, 
if they acce]^ed it, would subsequently denoimce it. and might evea 
prefer to resign their membership of the League of Nations rather than 
Jeopardise their national economic position by being obliged to carry 
out the decisions of the International Labotir Conference.’’ In the case 
we are considering, these objections do not apply, as it "would be virtu¬ 
ally the existing powers of centre and not of the provinces which 
wou^ be tranrferred to the Council, and there would be no question of 
placing the nattional ooonomio position under the control of other powers. 
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But there aio other ditUculties in the wav of giving the decisions of the 
founoil mandator f power. In the first place, the creation of a body 
^ ith such authoritv would make it, in oileot, the legislating authoritv, 
aad legislation would virtually cease co bo provincial. Instead of 
oeing provincialised, legislation would have been taken away from 
one form of Central Legislature and entrusted to another. Nor would 
the change be foi the better, for iho new body would be less represent- 
a-ive of the communiry as a whole than the old one. it would be less 
able to assume responsibilitv lor the administration ot its own decrees, 
and it could not be given the pouer of tazing public funds, so that 
decisions that involve charges on these funds (and some charge is in¬ 
separable from most labour laws) could hardly be mandatory. If 
it is possible to keep legislation central, we consider the authority 
fi,iaUy responsible for legislation must be the Central Legislature. 

Funoiions of the Council. 

If, therefore, authority to legislate in labour matters were with¬ 
drawn from the centre in whole or in part, the Conndl's functions in 
respect of such legislation could hardly exceed the preparation of legislative 
proposals for the provincial legislatures and the exercise of such autho¬ 
rity as may be delegated to them by legislative enactments. Legislative 
proposals would be prepared either on the initiativo of the Coundl or 
on references to them by provincial Governments or Le^riatures, and 
they could bo prepared for provincial or general application as the case 
required. If, in respect of any proposal for the adoption of general 
legislation, a resolution had the support of not less than two-thuds of 
the Government representatives, it might be made obli^tory for pro¬ 
vincial Gfovemments within a specified time to submit the proposals to 
their respective legislatures for a decision as to their adoption or rejec¬ 
tion. We do not advise going further than this. The Conndl would 
thus be able to overcome the initial difficulties in the way of translating 
its desires into action and its composition and outlook would, we hope, 
make it a powerful influence on public opinion; but the final vowe 
wotild rest with the members of the legislatures. We would emphasise 
our view that, whether the Council is dealir^ with central or provincial 
legislation, the assistance which it can render the Governments and the 
community will depend, not on the results of votes but on the actual 
discrussion and on the extent to which members starting with diS@rent 
outlooks can reach common conclusions. 'Vi’hile voting may be neces¬ 
sary on a number of occasions, the aim should be to avoid divisions 
as ^ as possible. As a minor discouragement to endeavours on the 
part of employers’ or workers’ representatives to vote down thOT 
opponents with the aid of the other voles, we suggest that votes ^uld 
be recorded separately in three groups, one including employers’ 
representatives, one workers’ representatives and one the r emain i n g 
members. 

AdminisiraticHi and finance. 

The Council will probably find it neceswry to set up a small 
committee for the administration of matters of importance r^tang to 
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its work vrliile it is not in session. A committee, including tke President 
for the year and tvfo or three other members, could meet two or three 
times during the year, if necessary, and would also he available for con¬ 
sultation by correspondence. The main responsibility for the heavy 
task of preparing the material for each session must rest on the f’h i ef 
executive officer and his staff; but the general supervision of an execu¬ 
tive committee would be valuable in securing that the material is pre¬ 
pared in a form acceptable to the Conference, in controlling expen- 
ditme and in making arrangements for the sessions. If the future con¬ 
stitution of India makes it at all possible, it would be most desiruble 
that the expenses of the Council should come from central revenues. 
Otherwise, they must be met by provincial contributions. In the 
former case, the Central Government and Legislature should control the 
budget. In the latter case it will probably be necessary to arrar^ 
for fixed allotments, e.g., for five years, and this might be settled by 
representatives of the provincial Governments, after- consultation with 
the Executive Committee or the Cormcil. But the same problem may 
arise in coimection with other co-ordinatirrg authorities, and some other 
solution may be formdmore suitable. We do not pr-opose to diafiiiRR the 
procedure of the Council in detail ; this must, to some extent, be guided 
by its evolution and we su^st that it might be left, in part, for regula¬ 
tion by the Cormcil itself. But we invite attention to a study of the 
methods adopted by the Inter-national Labour Conference as giving 
useful srrggestions for the procedure in the early years, A Cormcil 
constituted as we have suggested worrld naturally be brought into close 
contact with the International Labour Organisation. It would obviously 
be well qualified to ad-vise on the Draft Conventions and Eecommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference. Th^e should be little 
difficulty in establishing a convention -whereby the Central Legislature 
referred the decisions of this Conference to the Cormcil which in turn 
would forward its conclusions to the Legislature, 

Competitiaa (ff ladian States. 

We have referred to the increasing economic unity of India tmd 
the need for co-ordination in labour matters. Our enquiry, however, 
has related only to a part of India, for the Indian States lie outside our 
scope. But their presence cannot be ignored in consideriag the problems 
of British India, for they share increasingly its economic unity and its 
industrial development and are bound to exm-cise an important infiuence 
on its political development. They lie in some cases close to industrial 
centres in Indian pro-vinces; but the laws and regulations which protect 
labour in those centres do not extend across the boundaries of the States. 
A number of States have copied various Acts of the Indian legMatoxe; 
but, except in rare cases, their labour laws are substantially behind those 
of British India. Iiidustxialists not unnaturally feel the daj^ier involved 
in making advances in British Indian legislation while their li-vals -within 
the boundaries of -the States remain uixafiected by these advances. There 
Is already, in fact, on a small scale, the problem -which -would face ^ 
India if oen-ianl labour legislation disappeared. In making oar proposals 
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we have had to recogiube that it would he a poor service to labour and the 
country so to raise standards in one part of India as to (bive industry 
into another part where standards are lower. 

Effects of CompetitiCHi. 

So far as w’e have been able to judge, existing legishition has 
had remarkably little effect in this direction. This is partly due to 
geographical and chmatio features. It is obvious that the location of 
mining industries and those connected with them and of plantations 
is determined largely by natural forces. In the case of the railways, 
the problem does not arise, and a large number of other industries have 
their choice of location restricted by factors which lie outside them 
control. While some of these industries exist both in British Tudia and 
in Indian States, there is no e\’idence of any handicap arising from 
differences in labour laws. It is in respect of some of the factory industries 
that the choice of location is widest. But even here it is difficult to find 
evidence of any loss sustained by industrialists in British India on account 
of legislative differences, or any tendency to move to Indian States, 
at any rate so far as large factories are concerned. In certain centres 
of British India which lie in close proximity to Indian States, there have 
recently been important developments of industry which, if industrialists 
Lad felt imduly liampere<l by labomr laws, could liave taken place across 
the border. It is worth repeating in this connection that good conditions 
of labom* need not hamper inditstrial development. The big improve¬ 
ment effected in British India since the war is. in our % iew, partly respon¬ 
sible for the disappearance of the scmcity of lahom which h^dicapped the 
factory industries in previous decades. Plentiful aud efficient labour will 
grarttate to places where it receives fair treatment, and many measures 
for the improvement of conditions are dbectlv profitable to the empbyer. 
In respect of small factories, thbre would seem to have been in one or two 
limited localities a teirdency to develop industry in States to avoid the 
regulations of British India. For example, hr the Punjab there is said to 
be a tenderrey to move cotton ghming factories to Indian States to avoid 
restrictions on hours of work and child labour. In Bajputana the same 
industry is said to be developing iir the States at the exjrense of Ajmer* 
Merwara, a very small province surTOunded by States. We do uot con¬ 
sider tliat our recommendations will have orry general tendency to give 
an advantage to Indian States at the expense of British India. They are 
intended rather to lead to a steady aud stable development of indusfa^ 
within British India. We must recognise, however, that there are 
danger points, particularly in respect of very small establishments. The 
bringing under regulation of those workshops which do not employ power 
is a case in point. Some of the industries which will be affected by the 
adoption of our recommendations are not likely to develop in Indian 
States; but there seem to us to be distinct dw^eis that, in respect of 
others, persons will seek to exploit, beyond the bounds of British India, 
the labour of young children, and that owners working within British India 
with children of reasonable age may find themselves handicapped in 
consequence. 
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Need for Co-operation. 

So fai ?5 cj=ier> of tliis kind aro concerned, we would ob&erve that 
the need of reaulation rppeais to us to be so imperative as to justify the 
risk involved. Looking ac the matter from the \.-idcr pomt of new, we do 
not believe that it is to the ultimate advantaae of any part of India to 
permit the woikins of youna chi Idren. or any inhiimane conditions, and we 
suggest that, uherc danger of the kind we have mentioned appears to be 
real, an efibr* should be made to obtain the active co-operation of adjoining 
Srateb. If the considerations svhich we have endeavoured to set out 
c-'mmend themselves to the people of British India, they should not fail 
1 1 evoke a response from the Eiders of the States. At the same time 
efforts at local co-operation will not secure any lasting solution of the 
difficulty. In discussing the merits of central and provincial legislation, 
we limited our view to the provinces. But we must point out that even 
the closest co-operation between prosunces is insufficient. So long as 
there exist side by side areas in which legislation is comparatively 
backward, there will bo a handicap to progress in the rest of India. 
There are, therefore, good grounds for malang labour legislation both 
a federal and a pro\Tncial subject. If this were done, it would be 
essential in the application of legislation in the States to secure the observ¬ 
ance of the principle of gradualness, to which we have referred else¬ 
where, Any attempt to secure uniformity by a rapid process of levelling 
up might prove a serious bar to lasting progress. But if there is reasonable 
security against such a danger, federal legislation offers a more complete 
solution of the problem than can be obtained otherwise: and we urge that 
this possibility should be carefully considered. If it does not prove 
practicable at present, efforts should be directed towards securing that, as 
early as possible, the whole of India participates in making progress in 
libotir matters. The end should be to reach a stage when, in respect of 
the leading labour laws, recognised minimum standards are applicable 
throughout the whole of India. 

The States and the Xodustii^ Council. 

In our discussion of the Industrial Council, whose ®tablishment 
we recommend, we limited oiu view to British India. But we believe 
that, for those States in which there is appreciable industrial development 
and whidi desire to co-operate, the Cbuncil would offer a suitable channel 
for co-operation. It could be enlarged and adjusted to admit of their 
representatives. It will be necessary to recognise that the difference of 
standards between British India and Indian States will for some time pre¬ 
clude uniformity in new laws, end it might be necessary for the Council 
to consider separately proposals for British India and for Indian States and 
to leave the final voting on such proposals only to representatives of that 
division to which the proposals are intended to apply. We feel sure that 
any States which ore willing to co-operate will Iks equally ready to agree 
that the conclusions of the Council on legislation ^ould automatically 
receive early consideration at the hands of the competent authority withm 
the State. 
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Preliminary. 

Before dealing with the actual subjects on which my views 
diverge from those of my colleagues, I feel that a word of explanation 
is necessary in order that my personal position may be made quite clear. 
Basically there is very little difference of opinion between us. I desire 
to see the standard of living not only of the industrial but also of the 
general population in India raised fer above the present unsatisfactory 
level: I desire to see hours of work reduced and those hours occupied 
more efficiently and intensively: I desire to see a material improve¬ 
ment in health conditions, whether in the factory or in the home. 
It; can fairly be said, therefore, that the divergence of our views does 
not lie so much in the objects to be attained as in the methods by which 
they should be achieved and the speed with which these goals should be 
reached. My European colleagues are naturally influenced by what 
has taken place in the West and have endeavoured to adopt a procedure 
tending toward Western ideals: on the other hand my Indian colleagues, 
perhaps not unnatuially, consider that, if the machinery of the West 
is introduced in the East, the consequences will be the same in 
both Hemispheres. In my opioion the long period of experiment and 
development out of which the present industrial system i4|1:he Western 
Hemisphere has gradually evolved has received insufficient emphasis. 
Education both of capital and labour and of public opinion is a 
slow and gradual process; and the assumption that remedies which are 
the result of a long evolutionary period in the West can be fitted 
ready-made to India is not justifiable. 

Further my colleagues in their desire for statutory reforms 
have not in my opinion sufficiently stressed the useful part played in 
this country by the voluntary efforts of employers in the past: they 
have only resorted to the encouragement of such endeavours in 
the future where statutory recommendations appear impossible of 
achievement. I on my side consider that attempts to deal with these 
economic subjects should be carried out voluntarily as far as possible, 
and that statutory aid should only be invoked where it is absolutely 
necessary. India is essentially a poor country and any attempt to bring 
her labour legislation up to the same level as in Western countries, 
in effect as well as in intention, can only be achieved by the institution 
of a large and expensive machinery for inspection which will absorb 
more revenue than slxe will be able to afford for many years to come. 
That such an inspectorate will be necessary if the suggestions of the 
Commission are carried out is admitted on pages 213-14 

We here refer to matters stzeh as the slow growth of the spirit of compliance 
with the industrial law among the smaller and less well organised em^yers» 
the ignorance and illiteracy of the workers, the possibility of oollusion and tiie 
large areas to be covered in the case of scattered industries—all of which tend to 
make a high annual percentage of inspection essential if enforcement is to be 
effective 

^ The steady growth, side by side, of ladiau indostiy and rural 
population raraes a guestiotu wbiob merite 6<atie attention; tiieie is an 
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tincollated but nevertheless considerable volume of evidence which 
tends to show that the press of population on the land is continually 
increasing. In my view every facility should be given to enable the 
surplus population to migrate with ease and settle down in the districts 
where labour is required for industrial purposes. 

There is a school of thought among employers which views 
with bjunpathy the improvement of labour conditions to whatever 
point is considered desirable by thoso interested in labour reform, 
provided that the extra cost can be covered by the institution of bounties 
or an increase in protective duties. I am not in agreement with the 
above view in principle. I appreciate that the increasing pressure on 
land makes it not only desirable but necessary that industrv in India 
should become sutiiciontly prosperous to absorb the glowing percent¬ 
age of those bom on the land whom the land cannot support; even 
the most ardent champion of rural industries must uphold any measures 
of protection necessary to place Indian industry in a position to compete 
successfully with foreign competition and maintain a steady develop¬ 
ment : nor can anyone cavil at a policy whereby the standard of living 
of the industrial w'orker is kept at a higher level than in agricultural 
districts. But any policy which raises the cost of the article to the 
consumer in order that the industrial worker may achieve a standard 
of living disproportionately greater than that of his agricultural brother, 
is justifiably open to criticism since it would involve the taxation of 
approximatey 340 million peopl* for the benefit of about two million 
industrial workers. ' 

Some of the recommendations in the Beport with which I am in 
sympathy are put forwwrd in rather stronger terms than I can subscribe 
to; nor must I be held to have accepted without reservation all the 
arguments developed in the Beport in favour of recommendations 
with which I am in agreement. It will be noticed that in Chapter XX 
my colleagues recommend that access shoidd be available to the workers' 
lines in the plantations of Assam and that Government should take the 
necessary action to achieve this end: while 1 agree in principle that 
such access should be establiifiied, this matter has been and is receiving 
the attention of the Assam Government. I can visualise possible 
diffioulties to Government in times of political turmoil if such access is 
uncontrolled in distant rural areas and would prefer to leave the question 
to the sympathetic consideration of the Government concerned rather 
than msJre a strong and definite recommendation. 

It will further be notioed that the whole Beport is studded 
with aspirations to the efi’ect that the recommendationB will benefit 
the muployer as well as labour. In my opinion only an undue feeling of 
optimism on the part of my colleagues can justify this view in 
eveiy case; I am by no means so certain that industry generally 
will share it. Ho attempt has been made nor would it be possible to give 
an estimate of what would be the cost of the various reoommendatioss 
which my eoUet^es desire to lay on industiy and the community at 
large, but that thm cost would be no small item there can be no question. 
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Xor am I convinced that the end we all have in view may not 
be achieved hy methods other than those used in Ihe West. A study 
of the Guild System in AlmietLihad will show how, with no legislate e 
provisions but jJtu^ely by the harnessing of social forces, the mc't 
stringent restrictive regulations were evolved in the past: and there 
may yet be other methods w'hich have not even been thought of by this 
Commission. 

The ground we have had to cover has been vast, the time re¬ 
stricted, the facts available exiguous and sometimes inconcluaive, if not 
positively inaccurate. Further detailed enq^uiries would absorb more 
time and entail greater delay; but it is surely better to proceed cau¬ 
tiously at the beginning than to build on insecure foundations and subse¬ 
quently patch up mistakes that may have been made. 

I should like this Report of ours to be used as a general starting 
point to be followed by a series of ad hoc enquiries on the widely differ¬ 
ing subjects with which we have dealt, such enquiries to be instituted after 
more ft.cts and accurate data have been collected. In the meantime, 
except where omr recommendations are based on fuUy established fticts, 
statutory measures should be carried out on the most general lines. 

Homs in Factories. 

The majority of my colleagues have agreed that a reduction of 
hours from 60 to 64 is practicable and desirable tirroughout the country,^ 
and admit that such a reduction would primarily qff ect the cotton industay, 
since this is by far the most important of the industries which still work 
most of their operatives for 60 hours a week®. 

The argument adduced is that the present ten-hour day is not 
in reality a day consisting of ten hours’ concentrated work. There is, 
the Commission maintain, a considerable amoimt of loitering and In 
Bombay particularly, the visitor is struck by the large numbers of men 
who can be found outside the factory buildmg at almost any hour of 
the day ” ®. 

My colleagues therefore assert that a ten-hour day should not 
be worked, ® cannot be worked, ® and is not in fact actut^y worked.® 
Their argument continues on the lines that a shorter and more disc^lined 
working day is preferable to a longer day containing the unauthorised 
intervals for loitering referred to above. 

After consideration of the reduction of the working day from 12 
to 10 hours they continue, As hours are lessened, a point must be readied 
at which, even if the industry can maintain production by employing 
shifts, the operatives cannot face a further reduction of earning capacity. 
But the evidence shows that this stage has not been reached and that. 

Page 44. 

2 Page 41. 

* Page 40. 
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with a reduction of hours, it would be possible and, if theie were co-oper¬ 
ation between employers and employed, easy not merely to maintain 
but to increase the average production per operative employed,”^ 

These t^^o sentences contain the kernel of the argument put 
forward in the Report and it is with the three main points of this argu¬ 
ment that I now pi’opose to deal, namely, the effect of the reduction of 
hours, the possibility of an increase in the efficiency of the worker which 
will at any rate, largely counterbalance the restriction of hours, and the 
reduction of loitering. 

The reduction of hours by statute, imaocompanied by any 
increase in efficiency on the part of the operatives, has one of two direci; 
results—a decrease in wages or an increase in cost of production. Tlx® 
former difficulty is realised by my colleagues who say It is also necessary 
to hear in mind the relationship between hours of work and wages, for 
the standard of living of the factory worker is such as to make any reduc¬ 
tion in his earnings a serious matter ” -. While I agree that his ^andard 
of living should at least be maintained, there is evidence to show that the 
cotton mill worker earns at least sufficient money to enable him to remit 
sums regularly to his native village. Evidence given before the Banking 
Enquiry Committee in Bombay elicited the fact that indebtedness is less 
prevalent in the Konkan District than in any other district in India, 
This poverty-stricken district provides the cotton mill industry with a 
large body of workers and the explanation of the freedom from debt of 
its inhabitants can only lie, in my opinion, in the remittance sent by the 
workers in the cotton mills of Bombay. 


The only practical way in which I can envisage any reduction 
of hours in the textile industry without dislocation is an attempt to 
shorten them when the prosperity of the industry is such that a rise in 
wages is due. Such a rise in wages might, either entirely or partially, 
be replaced by shortening the hours of work. I cannot conceive that it 
will be practicable to shorten hours in the textile industry without 
increasing the rate of wages to a corresponding degree. 


Legislation involving a reduction of wages without the possibili¬ 
ty of a gwW pro in the shape of increased efficiency cannot be treated 
as a measure of practical politics at the present time. Strikes in Bombay 
have been caused in 53 cases out of a 100 dm'ing the last nine veal’s by- 
questions of pay, ami I liave no doubt in my mind that any proposal 
involving a wage-cut at the present time would probably result in a strike 
and considerable loss both to millowners and operatives. ’RTiere the 
ten-hour day has been shortened in textile mills the rate of pay for those 
working on the nine-hour day has been raised, both in the case of the time 
and piece-workers, to enable them to achieve the same earnings in spite of 
lower production; and, though theoretically an increase in efficiency 
may be anticipated to make up for the loss of production due to reduction 
ofhours, in practice this will not be achiev^. 


1 Pages 4S—44, 

2 Pages 40—41, 
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Let US now examine the groimds on which my colleagues 
i.ha,f. such an increase in efficiency is probable or even possible. The most 
atriking feature of the Chapter on Hours in Factories is that there is a 
complete absence of statistics on this question. There is no evidence 
adduced to show that a reduction of hours below 60 per week has ever 
resulted in an appreciable increase of efficiency on the part of the workers. 
Through the good offices of the Bombay MUowners’ Association I have 
been able to submit to my colleagues the results available in Bombay 
where a shorter shift than ten hours has been tried. (See Appendix to 
th’s Xote.) I do not pretend that the evidence is conclusive, but it is 
particularlv valuable where a day shift of ten hours and a night shift 
of niTifl horns have been worked : results are then more truly comparable 
t.ltATi in a case where a mill has gone over from one system to another, 
when the " sorts ” manufactured may have varied and even machmery 
may have been altered in the interval. 

On general grounds also, it naay be doubted whether any great 
measure of increased efficiency can be obtained from the Indian work¬ 
men at the present time: to quote the words of my colleagues:— 

'* But it must be admitted that the Indian industrial worker produces less per 
unit than the worker in any othei country claiming to rank as a leading industrial 
nation. The causes of this low efficiency are complex. Some are to be found in the 
climate of India and other factors; but a powerful induence is exercised everynheie 
by the low standard of living. Inefficiency is attributable to laok of both physical 
energy and mental vigour. These are to a large extent different aspects of the same 
defect, for physical weakness cuts at the root of ambition, initiative and desire.”! 

aiid on the following page of the same Chapter:— 

“ It must also be admitted that ambition is not partionlarlj vigoious with manj' 
Indian workers....”. 

I fancy that my colleagues have fallen into a psychological error 
with regard to the question of hours of work in India. The subject is 
one of great difficulty and intricacy. The chief difficulty lies in the com¬ 
plications caused by the diFeiiug climatic conditions in this country. 
The standMdisation of hours is rendered more complex by the variations 
in climate between one province and another, and even between one part 
of the year and another, in the same province. In other words, hours of 
work which might appear unendurable iu one province might be reason¬ 
able in another, and hours of work which might he appropriate in the 
cold weather might he excessive in the hot weather in the same district. 

“Loitering” is a characteristic known to everyone familiar 
with industry in India and the statement that it is a form of self-defence 
against overwork* is only partially true. Nor is it entirely confined to 
the cotton industry. The representative of the Chamber of Commerce 
in the Central Provinces, tiie representative of the Industries 
Department of the Government of the United Provinces, the represen¬ 
tative of the Central Provinces and Berar Minii^ Association, 
the Dicector of Industries of the Punjab Government, the Inspector 
of Factories in Delhi and the Chief Inspector of Factories in Madr^, all 
tmudeied evidence showing that the Indian worker has an innate instinot 

1 Page 208. 

8 Page 41. 
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preference for a slow speed of work. To ignore the existence of this 
diarsctenstio, whethOT it be due to climatic conditions and environment 
or to other causes, is in my opinion to neglect an important factor in the 
psychology of the Indian worker. The suggestion that the insertion of 
frequent short intervals^ might reduce fatigue is one to which I can readily 
agree, provided that the tendency of the Indian operative to be “ slow ofE 
the mark” is surmountable. 

Httd my colleagues recommended that before statutory Ac tion 
an enquiry should be held in order that farther evidence could be obtained 
as to the results of their recommendations, I should have been more 
sympathetic. Had they asked the cotton industry to make experi¬ 
ments in order to fumiA some concrete evidence on which to base such 
recommendations, I do not doubt that they would have had the support 
of the industry. After consultation, however, with my technical stafE, 
I feel that I am on sure groimd in statingthat, where a mill is now run on 
efficient lines, a reduction of hours will inevitably lead to diminished pro¬ 
duction, and at the present rate of eammgs the redaction of the working 
week from 60 to 54 hours would result in an increase of 7 to 8 per cent 
in the cost of manufacture, excluding cotton. To saddle the cotton 
industry with any further burdens during a period of depression and 
exhaustion seems to me to be both unjust and unwise. 

The Tea Industry in Assam. 

The Assam tea planters occupy a peculiar position in India. 
They have in the beginning, like almost all Indian industries, to induce 
the agricultmist to leave his home and migrate long distances in order to 
furnish themselves with a labour force sufficient for their purpose. 

There are, however, two striking difEerences between the tea 
trade and other industries in India. First, tea-planting is an agricultural 
and not an industrial occupation; the worker and his family live 
in the country and frequently settle on their own land. We have been 
informed that 600,000 ex-garden workers are settled on Government land 
in Assam occupying an area of 150,000 acres. Secondly, recruiting for 
the tea trade is not free as in other industries, but is he^ed round with 
restrictions. In the provinces from which a greater portion of the tea 
planter’s labour is drawn he is not allowed to use propaganda in order 
to induce the worker to migrate to Assam; on the other hand there 
is nothing to stop the counter-propaganda in thosesame districts which 
is vigorously carried on by the Zamindars interested in keeping labour 
immobile and preventing migration. 

The result of this position is somewhat curious. Stories of 
hardships, disease and restriction of movement which may have hem 
tine of Assam in the distant past stiU persist in the rectnii^ distnots, 
in ^ite of the overwhtiming evidence l^t sudh a state of afiairs is now 
exceptional. The Beport states, “ We met no one familiar with condi¬ 
tions both in Assam and in the recruiting areas who wished to discouiage 

- 1 Page 46 ' 
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migration. It is to be feared that some of tbe opponents of emigration 
into Aaantn were interested in prevent!^ labour from strengthening its 
po si t ion in the recruiting areas. Having endeavoured to examine the 
question from both ends, the source of the labour and its destination, 
we are satisfied that the labourers generally improve their condition by 
emigration 

The Commission could hardly come to any other conclusion in 
face of the evidence referred to on page 362 showing how the conditions 
in parts of Bihar and Madras, for example, from which recruits are drawn 
are not &r removed from slavery. 

With regard to the health of the workers in Assam, the Report 
states that the general standard of the physique of plantation labourers 
“ is certainly hi^er than that of the population of the recruiting areas 
That there are still unhealthy gardens no one will deny. The tea industry 
has its black sheep like any other, but during the last five years serious 
efforts have been made to reduce the incidence of malaria in the gardens 
by the Indian Tea Association which is said to comprise 90 per cent of 
the plantations. Where the incidence of malaria is low there is usually 
no difficulty with regard to recruiting. “ In one garden which we visited, 
whare the incidence was very low, it had been unnecessary to do any active 
recruitment for over twenty years.” ® The Report of the Commission 
continues, “We believe that the effective control of malaria would 
bring about a radical transformation in the health conditions of the plan¬ 
tation areas. One result would be to increase the effectiveness and con¬ 
tentment of the existing labour force. In addition less difficult^’ would 
be experienced in reconciling labour recruits to the new conditions of 
life”.* 

Medical opinion as to the best metixod of abolishing malaria has 
by no means Been unanimous in the past and the persistence of this 
disease must partly be ascribed to unsuccessful experimentation in this 
direction. That i4e planters are taking practical steps to combat malaria 
is shown by the evidence given before the Commission. Moreover the 
Indian Tea Association “has made generous grants to the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicines to assist its researches on malaria and hook¬ 
worm and has also helped to finance the successful campaign against 
kala-azar 

The above quotations must convince even the most sceptical 
that the emigrant to Assam enjoys a change for the better. That there 
is still a shortage of labour in the tea industry is due, in my opinion, 
first to the es^pansion of the industry by 300 per cent during the last 
fraly ymrs, seccmdly to the counter-propaganda referred to above, .which 
stiB exfrts in recruiting areas, and lastly to the fact that many of those 
nho rhrtre the tea industry are able to leave it for a more mdependent 
eadtheltie.' 
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The inccHoe of the wodEer on Hie tea gardens, as is usual in agri> 
cnltnial occupations, is derived partly fiom wages and partly from cmi- 
cessions in kind. In addition to cash earnings he receives free housing, 
free fuel, free medical attendance, loans free of interest and free grazing, 
Frequently, but not always, he receives an allotment of land on which 
he can work during his spare time. He is also generally free from 
anxiety of unemployment in the future. The local Government state 
that “ it must be remembered that in Aasam the demand exceeds the 
supply and when such a condition exists wages will be comparatively 
liigb ”. Whatever may have been the conditions in the past in this 
respect, it is admitted that since 1921-22 the consistent policy of the 
industry has been to assist the garden worker to increase his earnings.^ 

In spite of the situation outlined above, my colleagues advocate 
the institution of wage regulation in the tea industry in Aaaam I do not 
propose here to discuss in detail the recommendations of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office, which do not apply to agnculture, beyond stating 
they are subject to two basic conditions, (1) t^t no a.TT ftT>g nmftnt. fttrigte 
for the regulation of wages by collective agreement, and (2) &at wages are 
exception^y low. As to whether wage regulation is desirable or practi¬ 
cable for agriculture in India I have not sufficient knowledge to give an 
opinion, but it appears to me only ri^tand logical that, if wages are to be 
r^ulated in agriculture, there should be in the first pla^ a definite ad hoe 
enquiry on the subject; and it is wrong and unjust in my view to treat a 
particular industry as a playground for experimental reform unless 
conditions in that industry are so shocking that their remedy brooks no 
delay. 

Justification for the exceptional treatment of the tea industry is 
sought for by my colleagues in the peculiar conditions existing in Assam 
Their arguments may be summed up under three heads:— 

First, the inequality of the bargaiaing power of the employe 
and employed as to the wage agreement. This is attributed to the 
power of the Indian Tea Association, which is said to comprise 90 per 
cent of the planters. 

j8eoon(%,the analogy drawn from the minimum wage system 
which operates successfully in Ceylon at the present time. 

TAtn%, the suspicion still prevalent in the recruiting areas with 
regard to bbour conditions in Assam which the Beport mamtains 
would be considerably reduced by the establishment of Minimum 
Wage Boards. 

1. As regards the first point, I would challenge any unbiassed 
observer to say that even partial equa^ of bargaining power is common 
in India. This inequality is a famiHar feature tfamu^out Indian industry 
and is only to be expected in a country where labour is illiterate and has 
not yet achieved the standard of organisation prevadmitin the yP^est. 
Wages all over Tudfa are hoted for law of standardisataom and onr expb- 
tience has shown that even footoiies in the same district pay diffisrent 
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rates for the same work. The tea industry is in a more fortunate position 
than most other Indian industries in that to a considerable extent there 
is “ standardisation in the matter of wages, as a result of combination 
amongst employers 

2. The analogy drawn from conditions in Ceylon will not to my 
Tnind bear investigation. The Ceylon tea industry draw their labour from 
India, under a different Government, and the two countries have come to 
an agreement with regard to a minimum wage in order that the Grovem- 
ment of India may be assured as to the conditions of her emigrants abroad. 
The conditions are totally different in Assam. This province, and the 
areas from which the Assam tea industry draws its labour force are both 
under the Central Government of India, and labour should be allowed to 
flow to and from Assam in the same manner as in other provinces and in¬ 
dustries. 

3. In my view recruiting difficulties will solve themselves in the 
near future (a) by the improvement of health conditions in the unhealthy 
areas, (b) by the power to use honest propaganda, and (c) by the impro¬ 
bability that the expansion of the industry at the previous rate will con- 
tinne. At the present time economic conditions appear to be such as to 
tnalcA the mnployment of existing labour rather than the attraction of new 
workers the problem of the moment. 

It is held, however, by some that the !bidian Tea Association 
need not fear the institution of these Boards since under present condi¬ 
tions they will do no more than brit^ up the laggards of tte industry to 
general level of the majority. S this isthe view of the Indian Tea 
Association and they desire the statutory institution of these Boards so as 
to bring into line liie ten per cent of the planters who are not in their 
Association, any objections I may have raised fall to the ground. I am, 
however, definitely opposed in principle to the establishment of MiniTmiTn 
Wage Boards in any industry except at the request and desire of the majo- 
rily of the industry even when the principle of th^ application has been 
adopted for all India, without a preliminary enquiry on the lines recom¬ 
mended in our Report, namely:— 

So far as wage rates are oonoemed, it is desirable to have as fall ixiformation as 
possible regarding both the methods of remuneration and the actual rates* induding 
the variation in we lattier from centre to centre and from establishment to establish- 
ment. When this information is available* it should be possible to say* not merely 
whether the fizmg of minimum wages is desirable* but also whether it is praoti- 
oable....”.2 

In any case the type of Minimum Wage Board recommended by 
the Intemaiao^ Labour Office, that is to say equal representation of em¬ 
ployers and employed with an independent (^airman, could not be applied 
to Assam. liabour in Assam is completely illiterate and totally untrained 
in negotiation. The proposal of the Ooinmiiision to substitate inteUigeut 
and sympathetic outsidem to take the place of the labour representatives 
nulli^ die system visualised by the Interuational Labour (Mce whereby 
the bugaining parties in a trade settle their own affairs under an indepen- 

■ 1 Page S86. 
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dent cliairman. Tlie intervention of any foreign element immediately 
alters the whole complexion of such Boai^. 

If the Assam tea industry could have been classed as a sweat- 
ed ” industry, this exceptional treatment might have been justifiable: 
but as facts are it seems to me that the proposed imposition of 
Wage Boards would be an act of injustice to a trade in which the worker, 
according to the local Government, “ can already earn enough to keep 
him in health and reasonable comfort.” 

Condusion. 

The difierences between my colleagues and myself on the points 
under review do not in any way mitigate my respect for their opinions or 
their judgment. Any di^ussion of economic problems in India leaves 
room for a greater divergence of views than would be the case under 
similar circumstances in Europe; for in India we have been confronted 
with problems the intricacy of which has been greatly augmented by lack 
of those well-formed and tabulated statistics regarding industry which 
are usually available for Commissions reviewing economic and industrial 
problems. We have undoubtedly been hampered by the unreliability 
and, indeed, in some cases the complete absence of data: in their place we 
have found a mass of conflicting opinion. In such oircumstances it is not 
surprising to find that there are some serious cleavages of opinion between 
us; such dissensions are regrettable but inevitable. 

VICTOE SASSOON. 

APPB2!?1>IX. 

Chpy qf letter dated the 21et February 1931, from Mcdoney, Secretary, The 
MiUovmere* AeeodaUon, Bombay, to Sir Victor Saeaoon, Bart, 

I have liad enquiries made as to the experience of Bombay HOkwhich have worhiad 
diiftB of less than 10 honis dorisg the last lew yeaxs. To faeQitate comparison, 1 lum 
taken the pzodnotion for 10 hours as 100 in each case and worked out the ooRespcmding 
prodnorion rate for the shorter shift. 

1. The Toyo Podar MUU ,—This Mill has been numing for some months on a day 
shift of 10 hotus and a night shift of 0 hotns, and they consider that they had obtained 
steady workins in Beoember last. A comparison for the months of Berwber/Jaanary 


works ont as xoUows:— 

Spinning .—Bay shift 10 hours’production .. .. .« 100 

N%ht shift 9 hotirs’production should be .. .. .. 90 

Actual production mr 9 hours .. .. .. .. 86*42 

Weaving ,—^Bay shift 10 hours* produotlon .. .. .. lOO 

Night shift 9 hours’ production should be .. • * . • 90 

Actual produotian for 9 hours’ nij^t riuft *. •. • • 89*5 


The Toyo Podar Mills make no oomments as to the reason forthe fallin g off in the 


spuming pr^uction during the 9*hoarshift. 

2. Manchester MiU. —(Beo6mber*-January). 

10 hours’ day shift; 9 hours’ night shift. 

Spinning .—^Average producrion in 10 hours -. .. .. 100 

Production in 9 hours should be.. .. .. •* 90 

Actual production in 9 boors .* .. .. *• *• 92*l> 

Weaning .—^Average production in 10 hours .. .* •• 100 

Production in 9 iMmm shoold be .. -• •* •• 90' 

Actual production in 9 hours .. •• • •• •• ®2*7 
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Comments .—^In this Mill the Spinning Department had been running double shifts 
six weeks longer than the Weaving Departanent. The high efi&cienoyin the 9-hour shift 
in the Spinning Department is aoooun^ for by the cooler working conditions during 
the night shift, and the less frequent absences from work during the night hours. Whet w 
the will continue to obtain the same results in Spinning throughout the year 
they cannot say; but they feel confident in asserting that they will continue to obtain 
a pioduction in 9-hour day shift proportionate to the 10 -hour day shift. The Weaving 
figures are not so satisfactory so far, but this may be due to the night shift of 9 how 
having been only recently introduce. The most recent returns from this show a 
nearer approach to the day shift rate of production than those quoted above. 


3. The Apollo MiUe. —(December—January). 

10-hour day shift: 9-hour night shift. 

SpinmTig, —Average production in 10 hours .. .. Iqq 

pEX)duotion on 9-hour shift should be .. .. .. 90 

Actual production on 9-hour shift .. .. .. .. 92.3 

Weaving. —^Average produotion on 10 -hour shift .. ,. ,. Iqq 

Production on 9-hour shift should be .. .. .. .. 99 

Actual production on 9-hour shift .. .. .. .. 99.7 


Gomments .—^In this Mill the Weaving Department has been lunnmg 9-hour shift for 
alonger time than the Spinning Department. The Mill Authorities mi^e mwiiiLy cqjj,, 
ments as in the case of the Manbhester Mills. 


4. TJte Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company^ Limited .—^This Mill worked two 
of 8 houM for nearly three years, 1921-23. The shifts were from 5 4 .M. to 2 p, 5 i. 
one hour interval, and 2-16 p.m. to 11-15 p.m. with a similar one hour interval. Thi 
MiU reverted to a single shift of 10 hours after 1923. 


Average produotion per 10 hours 1923-25 
Produotion 1921-23 on S*hour shift should be 
Actual production 1921-23 on 8 -hour day shift 
Feawwg.-—Average production per 10 -hour shift 1923-25 
Produotion 1921-23 on 8 -hour day shift should be 
Actual production 1921-23 on 8 -hour day shift 

8 ^ system was ^n v^e. machinery breakages while theW 
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80 
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OBSERVATIOMS OP THE IXAJOSITT OP THE COHHI8SIOK ON £SB 
VICTOR SASSOON’S MINUTE. 

colleague, Sir Victor Sassoon, has appended a minute 
of ctoent contammg a number of general observations and a more 
demiled discussion of two important questions on which he definitely 
diffiers tom us. Ab he observes, “ Basically there is very little difference 
m opmion betwera us”, and in fact with his practical experience he 
has made a valuable contribution to the Report. 

In respect of the application of Western methods to India, 
we are My conscious of “ the long period of experiment and develop¬ 
ment out of which ihe present industrial system in the Western Hem- 
sphste lm been gradually evolved”. If wehavenot stressed this, it 
B I»rtly because out recommendations find their justification in Indian 
needti and ate very far tom an attempt to copy the methods of the West 
who are toniliar only with the West are more 
nhwy to be struck by the divergence of many of our recommendations 
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from Western ideals than with their similarity. At the 
while we have stressed in places the importance of the principle of gradnal- 
ness, we see no r^son why India should not utilise the results of expe¬ 
rience elsewhere instead of repeating all the experiments herself. 

We must definitely contest the statements in the sentence 
" further my colleagues in their desire for statutory reforms have not 
in my opinion sufficiently stressed the useful part played in this country 
by the voluntary efiorts of employers in the past: they have only resorted 
to the encouragement of such endeavours in the future where statutory 
recommendations appear impossible of achievement ”. The latter as- 
sffltion is inaccurate; there are a number of recommendations addressed 
to employers for action which could be secured by compulsion. As 
regards the view expressed in the former part of the sentence, the report 
shows in many places the extent to which we have been assisted by the 
experiments of the more liberal employers, and, as we have stated, 
many of our recommendations are no more than the advocacy on a 
general scale of those ideas of individual employers which have proved 
successful in application ”. We have recommended legislation only 
where, in our view, a necessary reform could not be generally secured 
by otiier means; and we would acknowledge again the inspiration we 
have received from the voluntary efforts of employers in the past”. 
What our colleague describes as “aspirations to the effect that the 
recommendations lyill benefit the employer as well as labour ” epniig 
from our deep conviction of the truth of what we say, and from our 
trust that, in addressing so many of our recommendations to employers 
alone, we are acting in the manner best calculated to secure their adop¬ 
tion. 

Our colleague also points out that “ India is essentially a poor 
coimtry, and any attempt to bring her labour legislation up to the same 
level as in Western countries, in ^ect as well as in intmition, can only 
be achieved by the institution of a Imrge and expensive machinery for 
inspection ”. A careful reading of our Report will show that we have 
made no legislative recommendations without giving considerable 
thought to the question of administration and enforcement. Indeed, 
many of our recommendations have been conditioned by the very matter 
stressed by our colleague. By leaving untouched fields which could only 
be covered at substantial expense, % combining duties and by utilising 
existing officers to better advantage, our recommendations thxou^out 
endeavour to keep administrative costs as low as possible. The quota¬ 
tion which he gives as proving that we admit that “ a l»ge and expensive 
machinery for inspection ” be necessary if our suggestions are carried 

cutis taken out of a passage where, so far from su^estiug such machinery, 
we are emphasising the importance of considering the cost of enforce¬ 
ment before attempting to regulate wages in “ sweated ” industries. 

On the suggestion that our Report should be followed by a 
“series oi ad, Jm enquiries”, we would observe that it has been our 
policy throu^out to make a thorough examination of the different 
matti^ with which we had to deal and, wherever possible, to nudce 
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definite recommendations. We have so acted because we conceived this 
to be the purpose for which we were appointed and out of a desire to 
avoid unnecessary public expenditure. 

On the question of hours in factories, Sir Victor Sassoon mis¬ 
conceives our argument. He deals throughout with the effect of a 
reduction of hours on the industry, but in the sentences he cites as the 
kernel ” of our ai^ument we are dealing with the effect on the opera¬ 
tive ; on the other hand he makes no reference to the passage which 
immediately follows, which is related to the question he discusses. So 
far as the operative is concerned, the kernel of our argument is in the 
statement that'' a reasonable amount of spare time away from the fac¬ 
tory is indispensable for the building up of citizenship, for the develop¬ 
ment of life, as opposed to mere existence, and for the maintenance 
of physical efficiency On this vital question our colleague offers no 
observations. 

So far as the effect of a reduction on the cotton mill industry 
is concerned. Sir Victor Sassoon’s argument appears to be directed 
against the contention that, if hours are reduced with the existing methods 
of work, the operative will give the same output. We have nowhere 
put forward such a contention, nor is it part of our argument. While 
we believe that, when a shorter day has been in operation for some time, 
there should be a higher production per hour in many mills and there 
might be a higher total production in some, the increase that the industry 
may expect in this direction is probably small compared to that which 
mi^t be secured by resorting to shifts and by altering the methods of work 
within the mills. The evidence our colleague adduces, which he himself 
admits is not conclusive even on the point which he is endeavouring 
to establish, has no bearing on the possibility of demanding higher stand¬ 
ards of working, and, although it cites recent examples of shift working, 
it makes no reference to their financial effects. The conclusion which he 
reaches is expressed in the words “ I feel that I am on sure ground in 
stating that, where a mill is now run on efficient lines, a reduction of 
hours will inevitably lead to diminished production”. This statement 
appears to us to beg the whole qu^tion for two reasons. In the first 
place, a mill cannot be regarded as run on efficient lines unless a reason¬ 
able standard of efficiency is demanded not merely from the management 
but also from the operatives, and we doubt if Sir Victor Sassoon, who has 
himself been a pioneer of efficiency methods, would contend that this 
is true of any large number of mills. But apart from this, the statement 
appears to confuse a reduction of hours for the operative with a reduction 
of hours for the industry. It is only the former that we have advocated; 
and in the very instances which our coUeague cites, the mills, although 
they shortened the hours for the operatives on one or both shifts, secured a 
substantial increase in the total working hours. 

Our colleague, in suggesting that we have fallen into a psychologi¬ 
cal error, states that^^ihe chief difficulty lies in the complications oau^ 
by the differing climatic conditions in this country ” arwi suggests that 
“ hours of work which might appear unendurable in one province might be 
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reasonable in another, and hours of work which might be appropriate 
in the cold weather might be excessive in the hot weather in the same 
district The fact is that the arrangement of hours throughout the 
cotton mill industry is remarkably uniform and shows no consciousness 
of the alleged difficulties. In Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Madras and, indeed, throughout India, nearly all the mills work 
a 10 hour day in the hot and the cold weather alike. 

Sir Victor Sassoon observes “ The only practical way in which I 
can envisage any reduction of hours in the textile industry without dislo¬ 
cation is an attempt to shorten them when the prosperity of the industry 
is such that a rise in wages is due A reduction of hours at any time 
may involve some temporary dislocation; but we can not subscribe to the 
view that the reduction should be postponed to such an indefinite future. 
Befonn is likely to be more difficult when the demand for production is 
keenest, and in some respects, the present time, as we have already shown, 
is particularly suitable for making a change. 

Sir Victor Sassoon has dealt at some length with our conclusions 
regarding the application of wage-fixing machinery to the tea plantations 
m Assam. He makes distinctions between agriculture and industry and 
advances different points of view which we cannot accept. In his opinion 
wage-fixing machinery should not be set up in Assam until it is first proved 
that conditions in the plantations ** are so shookmg that their remedy 
brooks no delay ” or until action is taken on the lines recommended 
in the Eeport with reference to Indian industries generally. Having 
already dealt so fully with the special considerations that have led us to 
the conclusion that wage-fixing machinery, if practicable, is desirable 
in the case of the Assam plantations, we do not feel called upon to cover 
the ground again. 

We would point out, however, that, in his survey of the condi¬ 
tions, our colleague has not given due weight to the differences between 
Assam plantations and other industries, which we regard as of material 
importance. He admits that recruitment for Assam is not free and that 
long distances have to be covered by the workers and their families, 
in whose recruitment large sums of money are being expended by the 
industry. But no mention is made of ttie fact that, under existing 
conditions, it is difficult for workers and their families to find their way 
back to their villages, should they so desire, without the consent and 
assistance of their employers. Nor is any reference made to the fact 
that, in the case of the great bulk of the plantations, it is difficult for any 
worker and his family to change their employment from one estate to 
another without the consent of the employer. Keeping in view, also, 
that wages are determined by the joint action of employers in a man ner 
unknown in industries generally, we regret we cannot agree with our 
colleague as to the conditions and circumstances which alone would 
justify, in his opinion, the application of wage-fixing machinery in Assam. 

As regards Sir Victor Sassoon’s remarks on the subject of the 
inclusion of intelligent and sympathetic outsiders on Minimum Wage 
Boards, we have dealt with this fully in the Report. There we pointed out 
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that it is a generally accepted practice for outsiders ” to represent the 
illiterate workman until he has reached a more advanced stage when he 
can select his own representatives. 


MINUTE B7 Mr K AHMED, M.L.A. 

I sign this Eeport, not because I think that the recommendations 
are adequate and will remedy all the grievances of the industrial workers 
in India, but because I believe they are calculated in some degree to bring 
about an amelioration of the present situation. It is again in this sense 
that I subscribe to all the recommendations made by my coUeaguee 
Messrs. Cliff, Joshi and Diwan Chaman Lall. 

In regard to Chapter XI which deals with seamen, however, 
I must make the following recommendations :— 

(1) The evils in the present system of recruitment of seamen have 
been sufficiently stressed in the Report, so that they need not be 
recapitulated here. The complete inadequacy of the present system 
of recruitment, the bribery to wMch it gives rise and the consequent 
indebtedness, misery, and general demoralisation, call for even more 
stringent regulation than t^e majority of my colleagues are prepared 
to recommend. I therefore suggest that future recruitment iffiould 
be effected only through free Employment Bureaux set up by the 
Government in the more important recruiting ports. 

(2) I cannot agree to the interpietation of our terms of reference 
which takes away from our purview conditions of seaman on ships 
registered outside India. If the foreign shipping companies have any 
branch offices in India, and the Articles of Agreement are signed either 
in these branch offices or in the Employment Bureaux, the estab¬ 
lishment of which I have recommended, then I consider that it will 
be perfectly within the jurisdiction of the Grovemment of India to 
regulate the condition under which such foreign companies engage 
Indian seamen. My second recommendation, therefore, is that the 
officer-in-chaige of the Government Employment Bureaux should 
draw up model Articles of Agreement detailing hours of work, and 
living conditions on board, and that these iiticles signed by the 
representatives of the shipping Companies and by the seamen on 
Indian soil: Indian courts should have jurisdiction in the matter 
of enforcing these agreements. In addition the working hours 
t>n board ships must be curtailed as otherwise it will lead to the 
physical deterioration of Indian seamen. Provision must also 
be made in the Articles of Agreement for proper accommodation 
of the seamen on all ships and steamers, for the supply of free cook¬ 
ing pots, eating utensils, beds, pillows, blankets, soap and towels 
and proper mess-room accommodation. 

(S) I am satisfied that the great disparity between the wages 
paid to Indian seamen and to the seamen of other nationalities 
is not economically or ethically justifiable. I am prepared to concede 
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that there may be a oertam difEerence in the quality of the work 
of these two classes of seamen, but this is largely accounted for by 
the difference in wages and general amenities offered to them. I 
therefore urge that speedy efforts should be made to bridge the 
difference between the two scales of wages, and that this should be 
done by gradual increases in the rates now payable to Indian 
seamen. 

Special Questions Relating to Workers in Inland Navigation, 

In inl a n d navigation there are about 40,000 men employed 
in Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, Assam, Burma and other places. There is 
a great deal of unemployment among them, and any number of men 
can be recruited at any time without any difficulty. They are recruited 
by the serangs and “ drivers ”, and there exists a great many abuses in the 
method of recrmtment. The serangs and maistries who recruit them 
not only give them bad food, but keep to themselves a part of their wages. 
They do not get a living w^e the year round. They have absolutely 
no toect connection or relationship with the employers and they always 
remain dependent on the serangs who treat them as chattels. There are 
no fixed times of work, but generally they have to remain on board. 
In the ferry services the crews have to be on duty from 6 o*clock in the 
morning to 8-30 in the evem’ng while the steamers are being plied from 
station to station. In addition they have to be on board the steamer 
an hour before 6 o’clock and similarly an hour longer after the steamers 
stop plying at 8-30 p.m. {vide also the evidence of Sir Charles Stuart- 
Williams, Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust). I hope, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, that the Port Commissioners at the ports of India and Burma 
win take sufficient steps to ameliorate the conditions of this class of seamen 
and remove the grievances set forth above. 

As it was considered by the Chairman that the conditions of the 
crews of the military and marine launches in the Royal Indian Marine 
at Calcutta are beyond the scope of the enquiry, I recommend that the 
Government should investigate the conditions of life and work of the 
crews of these launches both at Calcutta and Bombay. It appears 
that they have been serving continuously for the last 25—30—36 years 
and yet they do not get any pension, gratuity, leave, uniforms, or other 
ben^ts corresponding to those granted to the Port Commissioners’ 
men and to those of flie Bengal Government doing similar work. 

I do not agree with the observation made in Chapter XVI at 
pages 299—301 with regard to the applicability of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for injury and loss of Ufe to Indian seamen engaged on 
dups registered outside India, nor do I agree that the principle of In¬ 
ternational Law can debar claims for such damages in any court in India 
by the seamen’s relatives or dependants, since the seamen are recruited 
on Indian soil under the supervision of the shipping master appointed 
by the Government of India. I have recommended that seamen’s 
Article of Agreement in all cases should be signed on in the Bmploy- 
ment Bureaux at the shipping office and not on board the ship, and 
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I would also insist tliat the printed forms of agreement supplied by the 
shipping office should include a clause entitl^ a seaman to enforce 
his claim for compensation in any court in India in the same ^ 
other claims such as a claim for arrears of salary, etc. 


K. AHMED. 
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APPENDIX L 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This summary teas prepared by the Secretaries after the Commission had du- 
persed* For au^iiativestatements of the recommendations reference shouldhemade 
to the text of the Report. 

Paqbs. 

ChAPTEB U.—M1QBATI05 AND THB FaOTOBY WoBKEB. 

1 . In present circumstances, ^he aim should be to maintain the fac¬ 
tory worker’s link with the village and, as far as possible, to regularise 

it.. .. •• •• •• •* •• 20 

Chapter in.—T he BMPLOYioasiT op the Factory Worker. 

2. (a) Jobbers should be excluded from the engagement and dis* 

missal of labour .. .. *• •• •• 24 

( 6 ) Wherever the scale of the factory permits it, a labour 
officer should be appointed directly under the G^eral Manager. His 
main functions should be in rega^ to engagements, dismissals and 
discharge .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24-5 

(o) Where it is not possible to employ a whole-time labour 
officer, the manager or some responsible officer should retain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals .. • • .. . • 25 

(d) Employers’ associations in co-operation with trade unions 
should ^opt a common policy to stamp out bribery .. .. 25 

3. Where women are engaged in substantial numbers, at least one 

educated woman should be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factory. She should be remunerated on a 
salaty and not a commission basis and should be responsible to the labour 
officer or, if there is no labour officer, to the manager for the engage¬ 
ment and dismissal of all female staff .. •. «. •. 26 

4. Workers should be encouraged to apply for definite periods of 
leave and should go with a promise that on their return at proper 

time they will be able to resume their dd work , • •. 26 

5. Wherever possible, an allowance should be given to the worker 

who goes on leave alter approved service .. .. • • 27 

6 . The education of the industrial worker should receive special 

attention, but, in preference to concentrating on the education of half* 
timers, employers ^ould try to develop the education of their workers’ 
olffidien in factory schools .. •• 26 

7. In applying compulsory education. 

(a) municipalities should have regard to the special claims of 
wards inhabited by miU workers; 

(&} it is desirable that the upper age-limit should be brou^t up 
to at least 12 years; and 

(c) employers mi^t assist by lending bmldings, by equip^fing 

and in other ways .. .. .. 29 

8 . The textile industries should endeavour to secure appzentioes 

with a prdiininaiy education .. .. »• .. .. 30 

9. The Indian Jute Mills Association should combine to maintain a 

part-time school for selected adult and adolescent workers. Wherever 
there is a ooncentratlQn of industry, the possibilities of flimilar co-opera¬ 
tive action deserve examination by employers •• .. .. 31 

10. Where any comprehensive scheme for reducing staff is contem¬ 

plated in an industry, the introduction of a joint scheme of unemplc^- 
ment insurance, the one outlined by the Fawcett Oommittee of 
1928*29, should be considered .. •. .. 35 
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11. Government should examine the possibilities of making prepara¬ 

tions to deal \dth imemployment when it arises, and of taking action 
where it is now required, on the lines of the system devised to deal with 
famine in rural areas .. ,, ,, ,, 3 g 

Chaptee IV,— Hours in Factories. 

12. The weekly limit of hours for perennial factories should be re- 

duced to 64 and the daily limit to 10 .. .. .. 44.5 

13. Factories working on continuous processes or suppljdng daily 

necessities may be allowed a 66 hoxur week, subject to an average week of 
54 hours for the operative and to conformity with the provisions in res¬ 
pect of holidays .. .. .. .. ., ,, 45 

14. The statutory intervals should ordinarily amount to not less 
than an hour in the aggregate. Employers should be at liberty to distri¬ 
bute this hour in such periods as they think best after consultation 
with the operatives and subject to the sanction of the Chief Inspector 

of Factories .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 40.7 

15. Spreadover 

(a) for individual adults: should not exceed 13 hours; 

(b) for men; this need not be limited to the calendar day and 

may be subject to exemptions in the interests of the 
workers and acceptable to them ; 

(c) for women; no exemptions should be permissible and the 

rest period should include the hours between 10 p.m. 
and 6 A.M. ; and 

(d) for children t should not exceed hours and the 

rest period should include the hours from 7 p.m. to 
6-30 A.M. .. .. .. .. ., 47-8 

16. Local Governments should have the power to control over¬ 
lapping shifts .. ., .. .. ,. ,. 51 

17. Special and continuous attention should be given by the 

Government of Bengal and its officers to the evil arising out of the 
double employment of children .. .. .. .. .. 52 

18. The maximum daily hours for children should be limited to 5 52 

Id. Employers should arrange to give children at least one rest 

interval .. . • «. .. .. .. •. 53 

20 . ia) Persons between the ages of 15 and 16 years should not 
be employed as adults without a medical certificate of physical 

fitness .. ., .. .. .. .. •. 53 

(5) Their employment should be prohibited when women 
caxmot be employed .. •. •. .. .. .. 54 

21. The TT^inimiim rate for overtime should be 1 ^ times the normal 
rate where work exceeds 64 hours a week, and 1^ times the normal rate 

for work in excess of 60 hours a week .. .. .. .. 66 

22. Exemptions 

(a) shoidd be based on more uniform standards riuoug^out 
India; 

( 5 ) should be for specified periods with a maximum of Unee 
years; 

(c) should be reduced to ilie smafiest dunensiona possible; 

and 

(d) should carry with them, wherever possible, some benefit, not 

merely monetary, to bi^mce the deprivataon involved • • 56 
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23. Where weekly rest days cannot be given, two rest days should 

be required at the end of the fortnight or failing this either a continu¬ 
ous period of rest of 24 hours once a week or of 48 hours once a fort¬ 
night . * • • • • • • • • • • • • 55 

24. A week of 60 hours should be a limit to be exceeded only in 

most exceptional circumstances .. .. •. .. .. 55 

Chapter V. —Working Conditions in Faotobibs. 

25. (o) The powers conferred on inspectors by Section 10 of the 
Factories Act for the reduction of dust should be more extensively 

used *. •. • • • • - • • • • • 56 

(6) Rules under Section 37 of the Factories Act requiring facto¬ 
ries to be cleaned annually should be made, where they do not exist, 
and strictly enforced in all oases .. «. .. .. .. 56 

26. Every factory should be compelled to maintain separate and 
sifficient latrine accommodation for males and females and adequate 

staff to keep them clean .. .. .. •. .. . • 56 

27. (a) Employers should study methods of reducing temperature 57 

(&) Where a Chief Inspector is of opinion that (1) the ooohng 
power in a factory is so deficient as to cause serious dis¬ 
comfort or danger to the health of the operatives, and (2) it 
can be appreciably increased by methods which do not 
involve unreasonable expense, 

he should be empowered to serve on the owner an order requiring the 
adoption of specified measures within a given time. An appeal to lie 
to a tribunal of three appointed by the local Government .. .. 58 

28. (a) Rigorous action should be taken against those factories 

where conditions in regard to humidification are worst .. .. 59 

(&) Attention should be given to the question whether the pro¬ 
visions of the Factories Act permit of the framing of all the rules that 
are desirable. In particular Section 9 should protect the worker from 
serious discomfort .. .. .. .. .. .. 59 

29. Advance might be made along the lines of the Safety First 

movement in all branches of industry .. .. .. .. 61 

30. The rule-making power under the Factories Act should be 

extended to cover the working of means of transport within factories .. 62 

31. (a) A certificate of stability should be required before work is 
begun in larger factories, with power to local Governments to demand 

such certificates from smaller factories .. .. .. .. 62 

(5) A similar procedure should be followed where important 
struotural alterations are made .. .. .. ,. .. 62 

(c) Inspectors should be empowered to secure structural tests 
and to obtain plana and information for the measurement of the safely 
afbuildingis .. .. .. .. .. .. 62 

32. Eequireiueats of the Act relating to health and comfort should 

be brou^t to the notice of intending factory owners and authorities 
should advise on or approve plans when these are voluntarily submitted 63 

33. Local Governments should be empowered under the Factories 
Act to issue Welfare Orders to classes cs groups of factories; dilutes as 

to reasonableness to be laid before a Referee .. .. .. 64 

34. First-aid boxes should be provided in all factories usmg power and 

in departments of factories employbg over 250 persons •. •. 84 

35. Ihe provision of water and places lor washing should be obliga- 

tmyfcirwmkewindirly^joce^ .. .. 65 
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36. Creches should be provided for children up to the age of 6 years 

where considerable numbers of women are employed. This requirement 
should be statu bory for places employing 250 women or more. The 
Factories Act could cmbodj' this with discretionary power to Governments 
in regard to factories with fewer women. The organisation of factory 
creches should be the duty of the woman inspector .. .. 66 

37. The provision of shelter for rest and refreshment is in many cases 
necessary and the possibilities of workers’ canteens should be examined 

with a view to their wider adoption .. .. .. .. 86-7 

38. Greater rigour should be shown in the enforcement of the Fac¬ 
tories Act in Bihar and Orissa ,. .. .. .. .. 69 

39. Subordination of Inspectors of Factories to Directors of Indus¬ 
tries is undesirable .. .. .. .. .. .. 69 

40* A Chief Inspector should not be required to submit to another 
authority proposals for individual prosecutions .. .. .. 69 

41. An officer with medical qualifications should be appointed as an 
Inspector of Factories in every province, part or full time according to the 
requirements of the province. Certifying Surgeons should be empowered 

as inspectors .. .. .. .. .. 70 

42. The system of appointing Assistant Inspectors might be more 

widely adopted .. .. .. .. .. .. 71 

43- (a) Women Factor^' Inspectors are desirable in every province 71 
(6) Women inspectors should be of Indian domicile and not 
less than 25 years of age, and their pay should be adequate to attract 
the right type .. .. ., ,. •. •. »» 71 

(c) If this be not immediately practicable, immediate appoint¬ 
ment is recommended in Bengal and Madras, and for a limited period, 
of part-time women officials in provinces where there are fewer women 
and children in regulated industries .. .. .. 7^ 

44. Boiler inspection should be separated from factory inspection 72 

45. Ajmer-Meiwara and Delhi should be separated from the Punjab 

for inspection purposes and a separate inspector appointed .. .. 72 

46. The inspectorate should be kept at full strength by officiating 

and probationary appointments in leave vacancies .. .. .. 73 

47. Conferences of Chief Inspectors firom all provinces should be 

held biennially under the auspices of the Central Government.. . • 73 

48. Conferences of all grades of factory inspectors and of as many 

eac^ff/^io inspectors as possible should be held at intervals of about two 
years in the different provinces .. .. .. 73 

49. More use should be nude of appeal to High Court against in¬ 
adequate sentences for infringements of the Act .. . • •. 74 

60. In every district all factoiy cases should go before experienced 

magistrates, and where possible the same magistrate.. ,• •• 74 

61. The law should be amended 

{%) to make it possible to adduce evidence of previous oonvioriooB 
under the Act, after conviction and before sentence; 

(ii) to provide for miuipaum fines for second and subsequest 

offences .. .. .. .. .. «« 74 

62. Chief Inspectors in all cases and other factoiy inspeotois when 
authorised by the local Government should be empowered by law to act 

as prosecutors . - 74 

:sK 
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Chaptbe VI.—Seasonal Faotobibs. 

53. The law should establish standards for seasonal factories not 
necessarily identical with those for perennial factories, but enforced with 

equal vigour .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 79 

54. The law should be framed with regard to the requirements of 

seasonal tactoiies and exemptions to meet press of work limited to ex¬ 
ceptional cases .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 80 

55. The present limits of maximum hours, 11 per day and 60 per 

week, may remain for seasonal factories but the exigencies of seasonal 
industries do not justify any extension of those hours for the individual.. 81 

66 . The power of exemption should be strictly limited— 

(a) Restriction of hours need not extend to persons employed in 

positions of supervision or management or in confidential 

capacities. 

(b) Limited exemptions may be given to those employed on pre¬ 

paratory or complementary work. 

(c) Exemptions in certain classes may be given in regard to in¬ 

tervals, but not the weekly holiday .. .. .. 82 

67. The Act should include specified classes of factories within the 
definition of ‘ seasonal % local Governments having the power to add or 
subtract from * seasonal * hst subject to their being satisfied that the 
factory is or is not, as the case may be, normally open on more than 

half the days in the year .. .. .. .. .. 82 

68 . The ‘ seasonal * Hst should include in all provinces cotton-ginnirig 
factories, lac factories, indigo factories, coffee factories, rubber fac¬ 
tories, jute presses and, in North India, tea factories. Other groups may 

be included \ 7 ith reference to particular provmces .. .. 82-3 

69. VThere overwoiking of women is prevalent, local Governments 

should have power to prohibit m any particular group or class of factory 
the employment of women outside such houiw, not less than 11 in the 
aggregate, as they may specify .. ., .. .. .. 83 

60. Before plans submitted under Section 9 (1) of the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factorieb Act are approved, the prescribed authority should 

be satisfied that adequate ventilation wiU be f ecured .. .. 84 

61. Section 10 of the Factories Act should be used more liberally 

in respect of existing factories in bad cases w here improvement cannot be 
effected by increased wdndow or roof ventilation ,. .. .. 84 

62. Owners of existing tea factories should be required to instal 

efficient dust-extracting machinery within a specified period and new 
factories should not bo allowed to be built without it .. .. 86 

63. In new rice mills steps should be taken to compel the instaUafcion 

of necessary protective machinery agaiuist the dissemination of dust, and 
freer use should be made of the pow er of inspectors to demand its installa¬ 
tion in existing mills .. .. .. .. .. .. 85 

04. Where women are employed in any process creating an impure 
atmosphere, the owner should be required to set up some temporaiy shel¬ 
ter in the compound for their infants .. .. . • . • S5 

66 . Simple Hteratuie in regard to safety mi^t be distributed by 
factory departments .. .. ., .. .. .. 86 

66 . Local Governments ^should have power, for any or all classes of 
faotozieB, to presezibe standards of hei^t for children, employment of 

those under standard bemg made ille^ .. .. .. . • 87 

67. Xnspeotors shoold have power in all fsufiiones under the Fao- 
tozieB Act to exclude any uncertified person whom they believe to be 
un d er 16 years pending examinatiaa and ceitifioation 


87 
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68. The inspection of cotton-ginning factories and other seasonal 
factories should be largdy carried out by part-time inspectors. Officers 
of the grade of Industrial Surveyors should not be employed for this 
purpose. Selected revenue officers of suitable grade should be given a 
abort course of instruction under the Chief Inspector with a view to their 
employment in districts where such feiotories are found. This system 
should not apply to tea factories in Bengal and Assam. Regular forms 
should be prepared by the Factory Inspection Department for issue to 
part-time inspectors and a copy of the report of each inspection should 

^ submitted to the Chief Inspector of Factories .. .. .. 88-9 

Chapter VII.—^Unregulated Factoetes. 

A .—Small factories Rising 'power, 

69. In the case of factories using power and employing less than 
20 but not less than 10 persons, only the following sections of the Fac¬ 
tories Act should apply automatically:— 

Section 6, Chapter III (excluding sections 12 and 16), section 37 
and the appropriate parts of Chaptei VIII with section 50. 

Local Governments should retain the power of applying 
the whole Act by notification, and should be given power 
to apply selected sections to any such factory .. ., 93 

70. Local Governments should be given power to apply the sections 

speeffied above to similar places employing less than 10 persons where 
conditions are dangerous .. .. .. .. ,. 93 

71. The ** number employed ** for this purpose should be the aggre¬ 
gate number employed for any part of the 24 hours ,. .. 93 

B .—Factories not using power, 

72. A separate Act, brief and simple, should be passed to apply to 
factories, without power machinery, employing 50 or more persons during 

any part of the year .. .. .. ,. ,. 100 

73. The starting age for children under this Act should be 10 years 

in the first instance, and protection in the matter of hours should be 
confined to children between 10 and 14 years .. . • •, 101 

74. Hours of children should fall within limits to be specified by 

local Governments, but in no case should the working hours exceed 
seven, nor should they fall outside a period of nine hours, with a rest 
interval of at least one hour. The overriding maxima should be 
embodied in the Act .. .. .. .. .. .« 101 

76. No child who has been employed full time in a factory should 
be allowed to work overtime or to take work home after factory hours 102 

76. The expediency of penalising the giving of advances to secure 
the labour of children and the execution of bonds pledging such labour 
should be examined by Government. In any case a bond pledging the 
labour of a person under 16 years executed for or on account of any 
consideration should be void. 

The above recommendation is general and not confined to factories 
mentioned in this chapter .. .. .. .. • • 102 

77. Every factory of this class should be entirely closed on one 

day of the week to be specified beforehand by the local Government. 

Subject to particular exemptions the closing day should be the same for 

aQ factories in the same district .. .. •. . • • • 102-3 

78. The Act should require the observance of suitable standards in 
regard to buildings, httrines, ventilation, lighting and drainage^ and might 
empower local Governments to apply welfare orders of a simple |nature 103 

2x2 
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79. Local Goveminent should have power to extend any of the pro- 

visions of this Act to factories employing less than 50 persons : this should 
be done forthwith in the case of offensive trades : the power should also be 
exercised in the case of industries, classes of establishments and indivi¬ 
dual establishments employinji an appreciable number of young child¬ 
ren or where larger places have been broken up to escape regulation .. 103 

80. A time limit of five years should be put on the Act at the expiry 

of which Government should be prepared to make a further advance ,, 104 

81. Both classes of establishments dealt with in this Chapter should 

be required to register themselves with the Factory Inspection Depart¬ 
ment .. .. .. • • •• •• •• .. 104 

82. Inspection, which need not be heavy, could be largely carried 
out by part-time inspectors, municipal health officers, sub-divisional 
magistrates and others, co-ordinated by the Chief Inspector in consulta¬ 
tion with the medical authorities. Where whole-time officers are needed, 

a new grade of assistant inspector might be utilised .. .. .. 104-5 

83. The policy of graduahiess W'hioh underlies the proposals made 

for legislation shoffid also influence its enforcement .. .. .. 105 

Chapter VIIT.—^Mxnes. 

84. In the manganese mines in the Central Provinces, steps should 
be taken to apprise Sie workers of the repeal of the Workmen’s Breach 

of Contract Act .. .. ,. .. ,. .. 107 

85. AtKhewra 

(a) The employment of ticket-of-leave men should be re-examined 108 

(5) Workers and hours should be effectively checked, and 

numbers controlled .. .. .. ., 108 

(c) Committee should be elected to represent the workers .. 108 

(</) The sanitary condition of the workings and the settlement 

should be brought up to a reasonable standard ., 109 

(e) Latrine accommodation should be provided near the entrance 

of xhe mine and improved latrines underground ., 109 

(/) Sanitary staff should be provided and placed under the Medi¬ 
cal Officer .. .. .. .. .. 100 

(ff) Engagement of fresh women workers should be discontinued ,. 127 

86 . At Namtu and Bawdwin 

(a) A labour officer should be appointed and should direct his 

attention to the formation of works committees .. 110 

(b) Government should frame regulations for the prevention of 

lead poisoning .. .. .. .. .. 110 

(c) The omission of certain sections of the Factories and Mines 

Acts as applied to the Shan States should he reconsidered 111 

87. In the oilfields statutory regulation of rest daju, hours, health 
and safety should be undertaken. Government should consider whether 
this can be achieved by the apphcaiion of appropriate sections of the 

Mines Act or by separate legislaMon .. .. .. ., 112 

88 . A separate Inspector of Mines and Oilfields for Burma should be 

appointed .. .. .. .. 112 

89. The Mining Industries Act 1926 should be examined for the pur¬ 

pose of considering how far similar providons would help to ^stematise 
miningleases .. .. .. .. 114 

90. The coal industry should aim at eliminating recruiting costs .. 118 
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9L On land away from the collieries new teuanoies with colliery ser¬ 
vice as a condition should be made illegal and existing tenancies examined 
by Government to see whether they can be equitably com^erted to I'cnt 
holdings • • • • • • • • .. .. .. 119 

92. The raising contractor in ooal mines should be gradually super¬ 
seded by direct or sarkari wot lung .. _ 120 

93. A Labour Officer should be ap])ointed in each important mine .. 120 

94. Managements should arrange for wages not to be paid on a rest 

day: failing sucli arrangement Government should prohibit the practice 121 

95. Underground pieceworkers should bo credited for purposes of 
payment with a minimum output for each shift worked, not exceeding 
the normal daily output of a man of average skill and industry. This 
standard output should be fixed by Mining Boards -with rules to prevent 

abuse • • • • • • • • .. .. .. 122 

96. !Mining Boards should examine the question of securing greater 
uniformity in size of tubs and of ensuring that remuneration bears a 
closer relation to output: the possibility of chcolc-weighing in larger 

mines should be explored .. .. .. .. ,, 123 

97. Begistersformeialliferous mines should be improved .. 125 

98. As recommended by the Select Committee on the Amending Act 
of 1928, the hours ol work underground should be reconsidered when that 

Act has been in operation for 3 years .. .. ,, 126 

99. Weekly hours above ground should bo hraited to 54 .. .. 126 

100. Employers should experiment with 10, 9 and 8 hour shifts dur¬ 
ing ihe period before the Act is re-examined .. .. ,, 126 

101. Permissible loads for women should be prescribed in quarries 

where depth and lead exceed a certain standard. Both load and stan¬ 
dard of depth and lead should be fixed by the Mining Board .. .. 129 

102. (a) Employers should reserve vacancies occurring among sur¬ 

face workers for women excluded or about to be excluded from under¬ 
ground workings .. .. .. .. .. .. 128 

(b) The S 3 rstcm of selecting women for exclusion from under- 
gound workings should be considered by employers, workers and tbe 
inspectorate jointly .. .. .. .. .. .. 129 

103. No child under the age of 14 years should be permitted to work 

in or about the mines .. .. .. .. .. .. 129 

104. Minor accidents should bo reported weekly to Chief Inspector 

throu^ District Magistrate .. .. .. .. .. 130-1 

105. The ordinary miner should be onoouraged to qualify in first aid 131 

106. Workers should have the same number of nominees on the 
Mining Boards as employers, and they should be chosen after consultation 

with the workers’ organisations where these exist .. .. .. 181 

107. In section 22 of the Mines Act the word * shall * should be sub¬ 
stituted for * may ’ .. .. .. .. .. .. 132 

108. The Chief Inspector should confer with representatives of 

employers and workers when the law is substantially clmnged .. 132 

109. The needs of the inspectorate in consequence of new legis¬ 
lation should receive early and sympathetic consideration .. .. 132 

110. The Jharia and Asansol Boards of Health should be called 

Boards of Health and Welfare and each should be enlarged so as to give 
increased representation to employers and to include representatives 
of the workers chosen where possible in consultation with their or¬ 
ganisations, and at least one woman member .« .. 133 
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111. A resident medical officer with public health experience 

riiould be appointed at Giridih, and the health staff completely re- 
ox^ardsed .. • • • • • • • • • • • • 134 

112. Compulsory primary education should be introduced in the 

coalfields .. • • • • • • • • • • • • 134 

113. Percentage grants might be given to Boards of Health and 

Welfare for approved activities in relation to health, welfare and edu¬ 
cation .. .. •• *• •• •• •• 134 

114. The Salt Department and the Punjab Government should 
co-operate with a vie'n to the inti eduction of compulsory education in 

the Salt Range .. .. * • • • • • • • 135 

Chapter IX.— Railways. 

115. Registers should be kept of all workers appointed to the en¬ 
gineering department, appointments and dimissals being reported for 
entry. The registers should be examined regularly by administrative 

and personnel officers .. .. .. • • •. .. 139 

116. Similar proceduie should be adopted for the transportation 

and commercial departments .. .. . • .. .. 139 

117. The system of selection boards or committees should be used 

for selecting firemen, shunters and drivers for appointment and promo¬ 
tion, and should be put into force on all railways for both recruitment 
and promotion of categories classed as literate and those in which 
em^doyees start as apprentices .. .. .. .. . • 139 

118. Sons and near relations of railway servants have a special 

clfthn to enter the service and wherever possible facilities for suitable 
education and training should be afforded them .. .. ,. 139-40 

119. In mechanical workshops the system of recruitment through 

labour bureaux is capable of devdopment and together with the sys¬ 
tem of selection boards or committees would go far to remove grounds 
of complaint of favouritism and bribery in regard to recruitment and 
promotion .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 140 

120. All new entrants should be handed a printed statement of their 

^ties and rights in the service, with a specific warning as to bribery ,. 141 

121. [a) Workers required, after confiimation, to undergo a further 
medical examination should have the right to be examined, if they 
desire, by an independent specialist. 

(5) Should a worker be adjudged medically unfit for a par¬ 


ticular post, every effort should be made to find him other work ,. 141 

122. In regard to racial discrimination, definite steps should now 

be taken which will lead in a specified term of years to the progressive 
elimination of any form of discrimination as regards both appoint¬ 
ments and promotions to all grades and classes .. .. .. 143 

123. The whole subject of the leave rules should continue to be 

examined in consultation with representatives of the workers ,. 144 

124. The Administration should endeavour to maintain leave 

reserves adequate to meet requirements spread over the year., .. 146 

125. The claims of low-paid workers to improved wage standards 

should continue to receive careful coiisideration from the Railway 
Board and the Administrations .. .. .. .. .. 150 

126. After 12 months’ continuous service, all employees should be 

monthly rated and as soon as possible made eligible for all service privi¬ 
leges wMoh that carries ,. .. .. .. .. .. 150 

127. Enquiries now in progress should be extended to cover the 

comparative merits of the system of time-scales and that of \ - -’ 

rates inoteasmg within a short period to fixed standard rates 


150 
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128. Additional steps should be taken to fix standard rates for 
similar classes and grades, subject only to variation in districts where 

there are material differences in economic conditions ., ,. 161 

129. On completion of one year’s continuous service, all employees 
should be eligible to join a provident fund, membership being optional 
for those drawing under Rs. 20, compulsory for those drawing Rs. 20 

or over per mensem .. .. .. .. .. _ I 52.3 

130. The limitation on the grant of retiring gratuity to subordinates 
retiring after 16 years’ qualifying service should be modified to permit 
of voluntary withdrawal from the service subject only to adequate 

notice .. • • •. .. .. .. .. 163 

131. In regard to debits, an effort should be made to arrive at the 

root cause of the trouble and to see how far it is due to faults in rating 
and routeing methods and how far to inefficiency on the part of the 
staff: careful analysis of numbers and amounts should be made with a 
view to the adoption of changed methods of disciplinary action. Pend¬ 
ing enquiry a system of maximum amounts, related to pay, with defi¬ 
nite periods for recovery, might be adopted .. .. .. 163-4 

Chapter X.—Railways—(C o7i«d.). 

132. The weekly rest of not less than 24 hours provided under the 
Act of 1930 should be granted subject to the usual emergency exceptions 
to all continuous workers as soon as necessary arrangements can 

be made .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 158 

133. (a) Special efforts should be made to put into operation as 
soon as possible the regulations devised to give effect to the Washington 

and Geneva Conventions in the case of railway employees ,. 169 

(h) It should be possible after consultation with the workers 
to arrive at an imderstanding regarding the general lines of dassificatiaa 
of essentially intermittent workers .. ,. .. .. 169 

(c) The Railway Board should reconsider the practicability of 
reducing the hours for intermittent workers and of giving days of 
absence at reasonable intervals where weekly rest days cannot be given 169 

134. As soon as experience of the altered hours is available, the case 

of individual branche*^ should be examined in turn to determine to what 
extent the prevailing hours need reduction; action should be taken 
thereafter on all railways to secure the reduction necessary .. .. 169 

136. All classes of workers should enter into a simple service agree¬ 
ment providing for:— 

(o) ProbationaTy period of 12 months. 

(b) Confirmation after 12 months’ approved oontinnous service. 

(c) Confirmed service to be terminable on one month’s notice. 

(d) A declaration that service is liable to termination in any of 

six specified circumstances .. .. .. .. 161 

136. The power of terminating service should reside solely in the 

district or divisional officers or officers superior to them ,. • • 161 

137. A confirmed employee charged 

(а) with an offence which if proved may involve dismissal or dis¬ 

charge should be given a chaxge sheet, returnable with his 
explanation within 7 days; 

(б) The competent officer (district, divisional or superior officer) 

may make enquiry and, if the case is to proceed may 
summon the employee before him; 
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(c) The employee should be entitled to be accompanied by the 

representative of an accredited trade union of which he is 
a member or by a feUow workman. 

(d) Time limits for dispo««al should be fixed and the power to 

suspend should remain. 

(«) Men overstaying leave or absent without leave except in a 
genuine case of sickness should be presumed to have left 
the service and to have forfeited the right of appeal, 
subject to the discretion of the competent of&cer .. 161-2 

138. (a) Appeal against discharge or dismissal should lie to the 
head of the department or Divisional Superintendenfc with final appeal 
to the Agent except where dismissal involves lo«s of provident fund 
bonus when further appeal should lie to the Railway Board. 

(6) Facilities for representation on appeal should be the same 
as at the fix^ hearing. 

(c) The time limit for further appeal should be one month 
from the time the decision is notified; uitbin this time no appeal should be 
withheld .. • • •. • • . • «« 162 

139. In less serious oases a charge sheet should also be given return¬ 
able within 7 days. Appeal against the order then issued should lie to 
the district or division^ officer with right of representation as above. 

This appeal should be final except in case of reduction of grade when 
appeal should lie to the head of the department or Divisional Super¬ 
intendent «« •• .. .. .. .. .. 162 

140. Proper records of disciplinary action should be kept, and 

watched by personnel officers .. .. .. .. .. 162 

141. (a) Discharge on reduction of establishment should be differ¬ 
entiated from disciplinary or inefficiency cases. 

(b) Other things being equal, the principle of seniority should 

apply. 

(c) Registers of discharged men should be kept. 

(d) Where more than 100 men are affected, recoanised trade 

uzdonB should be informed as early as possible and reasons given .. 162-3 

142. Proper leave records should be kept ., .. .. 163 

143. Records should be kept of temporary service where practicable 

with a view to priority for permanent employment .. .. ,. 163 

144. Channels for appeal in regard to conditions of service should be 

made uniform: local or district and divisional committees and railway 
oounoils are suitable channels for dealing with grievances: establish¬ 
ment officers are of assistance and should be appointed on aU railways .. 164 

146. A more generous policy in respect of recognition of trade 
unions is desirable .. .. .. .. .. 166 

146. A stage has been reached in the development of some unions 

where facilities might with advantage be conceded .. .. .. 167 

147. Joint Standing Machinery should be established. 

(a) A Joint Standing Central Board, containing representa*- 
iives of the Agents and workers in equal proportioirs elected by the 
Indian Railway Conference Association and the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Fed^tion respectively charged with the consideration and, when 
possible, settlement of— 

(i) general questions common to all railways. 
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(tt) matters common to one or more grades where agreement 
has not been reached in Railway Council, which 
would como up automatically, and 
{Hi) references from Railway Councils. 

Where a dispute is apprehended and cannot be settled on the Railway 
Council it shoidd be referred automatically, it being agreed that no 
stoppage shall take place meanwhile .. .. .. ,. 168 

(6) Failing agreement on the Joint Standing Central Board, if 
either party desires, the dispute should be referred to a Tribunal of five 
representatives from either side of the Board and five persons from 
outside .. •. .. .. .. .. .. 16S-9 

(c) Each railway should have a Railway Council working in 
conjunction with divisional or district and local or works committees. 

All workers should be eligible for election but where there is a mcognised 
union, workers* representatives on committees should be entitled to 
assistance from an officer of the union. On Railway Councils the union 
should be consulted as to constitution and direct representation of the 

union; failing agreement the Central Board should advise .. .. 169 

(d) The Central Board should consider the constitution and 

functions of the various bodies .. ,, ., ., ,. 169-70 

(e) Meetings should be held at regular intervals and, where 

possible, time limits fixed for each stage .. .. .. .. 170 

(/) Printing and publication of verbatim reports at any stage 
is not advi^ .. ., ,. .. .. .. 168 

14:8. Departmental labour should be substituted for contract 
labour wherever practicable .. .. 170 

149. Railway Medical Officers should be precluded from private 

practice except in case of families of railway servants .. . • 171 

150. llie importance of public health qualifications should be re¬ 
cognised ; Chief Medical Officers in particular should be required to give 

more time to inspection .. ,, .. 171 

151. The medical department should have executive charge of sani¬ 
tation and health .. .. .. .. .. .. 171 

152. The functions of local and sanitary conunittees should extend 
to welfare work and, wherever possible, each committee should include 

a proportion of elected representatives .. .. .. 171 

153. In regard to statistics, 

(a) nomenclature should be standardised; 

(b) figures should be available (?) of salaries and wages separate 

from provident fund contributions and gratuities (ii) of 
contractors’ labour in different branches; 

(c) .Statistics of labour turnover, and absenteeism (showing whe¬ 

ther due to sickness or otherwise) should be maintained 

and analysed .. .. .. .. .. 172 

Chapter XL—Teawsport Services and Public Works. 

Seamen. 

154. (a) For a period of 12 months no fresh continuous discharge 
oerfcifioates should be issued, unless the Shipping Master is satisfied that 
the recruit is required for employment and that suitable men are not al¬ 
ready available; 
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(6) Thereafter continuous discharge certificates should be 
issued only to persons for whom posts are available and unnecessary 
recruiting should be discouraged ; 

(c) If necessary, after a suitable break there should be a 
further period of 12 months in which recruitment is again restricted ., 179 

155, Shipping Masters should be authorised forthwith to exclude 

from the register all seamen who have not been in employment for a 
period of three years and, to begin with, a seaman should be struck off 
the register automatically on the expiry of three years from his last dis¬ 
charge. The period of three years should be steadily reduced to IS 
months, but the latter period may bo altered, if necessary, in consul¬ 
tation wdth representatives of shipowners and seamen .. .. 179-80 

156. Shipping companies ahouid have liberty of choice from men who 

have been in their employment within a specified period. To begin 
with, this period should be 2 years, but it should be steadily reduced 
to 9 months. This latter period may also be altered, if necessary, in 
consultation with representatives of both sides .. .. .. 180 

167. If a shipowner is unable to fill his crew from those of whom he 

is entitled to make free choice, he should be required to take men select¬ 
ed from the register by the Shipping Office .. .. .. .. 180 

158. The licenses granted under section 24 of the Indian Merchant 

Shipping Act should not be renewed .. ,. .. . • 181 

159. (a) Shipping Masters should encourage seamen to use the pro¬ 
visions of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act relating to the allotment of 
wages ; 

(6) The shipping office should remit the amount of the allot¬ 
ment by money order; 

(c) The maximum limit of allotment should be raised to two- 
thirds of the seamen’s wages .. .. .. .. .. 181 

160. Government should enquire into the alleged delays between 
signing on and actual engagement and between discharge and ffnal pay¬ 
ment. The possibility of reducing the maximum period for the 
payment of wages on discharge and also of signing on taking place in 

the Shipping Office should be considered .. .. .. .. 181-2 

161. Consideration should be given to the provision in ports of 

welfare institutions for Indian seamen .. ., .. ., 182 

162. The Governments of Bengal and Burma should undertake an 

enquiry into the conditions of employment on inland steam vessels ,. 183 

Docks, 

163. The practice of nominating a representative of labour on Port 

Trusts ahouid be extended to all the major ports .. . - .. 184 

164. With a view to decasualisation and to secure more equitable 

distribution of employment, a system of registration of dock labour 
should be introduced in each of the main ports, supervised and con¬ 
trolled by the port authority assisted by representatives of shipowners, 
stevedores and labourers .. ., .. .. .. 186 

165. (a) Looal Governments should be empowered by law to frame 
safety i^pilations for docks; 

(b) Chief Inspectors of factories should be consulted and should 
be responsible for enforcement; 

(c) Begulations should provide for the reporting of serious 

accidents .. .. .. .. 187 
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166. (fl) The normal daily hours prescribed by law should be nine, 
with overtime permissible up to three hours; 

(b) Payment for each hour of overtime should be required at 
not less than 33 J per cent over the ordinary rates ; 

(c) The minimum age of employment should be raised to 14 

years; 

(d) Enforcement should be entrusted to the factory inspection 

department .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 188*9 

Road TransporL 

167. Tramway companies should endeavour to restrict working 
hours to 64 a week and so to arrange the hours of duty as to compel 

the workers to take one day’s rest in seven .. .. .. 190 

168. In granting licenses for motor buses, the authorities should 
consider whether, in particular cases, a limitation on hours is required, 

andif so, how it can be enforced .. .. .. .. .. 190 


Pvhlic Worlcs, 

I.* 

169. Public Works contracts should stipulate :— 

(a) the wages to be paid, and 

(&) a minimum age for employment not less than 12 years 

170. In regard to large construction works whether carried out 
departmentaUy or by contract:— 

(а) the Medical and Public Health Departments should be con¬ 

sulted beforehand; 

(б) Rules should be framed as to housing, sanitation and medical 

treatment and facilities ; 

(c) The Medical Department should be responsible for the workers* 
health 

171. The possibilities of the wider application of departmental 
working shotdd be considered by the Public Works Departments gene¬ 
rally .. 

Chaptee XII.—^The Income of the Indttsteial Wobker. 
RegvXarity of Employment 

172. As far as possible the regular worker should be substituted for 
the irregular worker 

Minimum Wages. 

173. Before minimum wage-fixing machinery can be set up; 

(а) the industries in which there is a strong presumption that 

the conditions warrant detailed investigation should be 
selected, 

(б) a survey of conditions in each such industry should be under¬ 

taken as the basis on which it shotdd be decided whether 
the fi-giTig of a wage is desirable and practicable, 

(c) the trade should be demarcated and the composition and 

number of the Wage Boards should be decided, and 

(d) as much as possible of the information likely to be needed 

by the Wage Boards, if appointed, should be collected .. 

174. When a decision has been reached as to whether the conditions 
in any case justify the setting up of machinery, particular attenidon 

be given to the cost of enforc*ement and the policy of gradualness should 
not be lost sight of 


192 


193 


211 


212 * 3 ^ 

213-4 
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176. The industries referred to in Chapter VII should bo examined 
in the first instance with a view to the need and possibility of instituting 
mimmnm wage-fixing machinery .. .. .. .. ,, 214 

176. If the results of investig'ition show the need for minimum wage- 

fixing maohinery in industries ot this kind the necessary legislation for 
setting up such maohinery should be undertaken ,. .. .. 214 

Standardisation of Tl'a^e^. 

177. Everj’ effort should be made to put into operation a policy of 

standardised wages in the Bombay cotton mills .. .. .. 216 

178. The Jute Industiy in Bengal should take early steps to investi¬ 
gate the possibiliiy of standardisation of wege rates, both for time and 
piece workers, associating Tiith it reprebentatives of honafde trade 

unions .. .. .. . - .. .. .. 216 

Deductions from W a qes, 

179. Legislation regarding deductions from •wages and fines is ne¬ 
cessary and desiiahle .. . .. .. .. .. 218 

(a) Fines— 

{i) The fining of children should be prohibited. 

(ii) The payment of the fine should not be spread over more than 
one month from the date on which it was imposed. 

{Hi) The maximum amount deducted in fines should not exceed 
in any month half an anna in the rupee of the worker’s 
earnings. 

(w) The sums received from fines should be credited to a pui^ose 
beneficial to the employees as a whole and approved 
by some recognised authority. 

(y) Employers should be required to post notices specifying the 
acts or omissions in respect of which a fine may be im¬ 
posed. Fines for acts or omissions not so specified 
should be made illegal .. .. .. .. 219 

{b) Deductions for damage or loss— 

The law should provide that the amount of such deduction 
should in no case exceed the whole-sale price of the 
goods damaged .. .. .. .. 220 

(c) Other deductions, f.e., in respect of specific causes or benefits— 

(0 Deductions may be allowod on account of the provision of 
housing accommodation and of tools and raw materials. 

In other cases they should only be permissible after the 
general or special approval of the provincial Government 
or some authority appointed by it. 

(n) In all cases, the amount of the deduction should not ex¬ 
ceed the equivalent of the services rendered ,. .. 220-1 

(«J) Application and enforcement— 

(t) Legislation should, in the first instance, apply only to em¬ 
ployees in receipt of less than Es. 100 a month in factories 
under the Factories Act and on railways, 

(») Employers should be required to maintain registers showing 
the three classes of deductions separately. The parti¬ 
culars to be entered in the registers and the form in 
whiohtheyaretobekept should be prescribed by pro¬ 
vincial Governments. 
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(in) In the case of factories the inspection staff should be res¬ 
ponsible for enforcement and the Chief Inspector of 
Factories should review the position in his annual re¬ 
port. As regards railways the registers should be 
scrutinised at intervals by the audit officer. 

(iv) The imposition of a deduction not permissible by law should 

be punishable, but the usual form of proceeding should 
not be a prosecution but an application before specially 
empower^ magistrates and other officers for the re¬ 
covery of the wrongful payment and for compensation. 

Such an application may be made by an inspector, by 
the workman aggrieved or by any person acting on his 
behalf. The procedure shoidd be summary and the 
amount of compensation should not exceed ten times 
the sum wrongfully deducted. 

[v) A prosecution should only be instituted with the sanction 

of an inspector or an officer before whom a proceeding 

for contravention has been taken .. .. ., 221 

BesiricHons m sale of liquor. 

180. (a) In all large cities and industrial areas a general policy 
should be adopted of restricting the facilities for the sale of liquor. 

(5) The areas selected should be sufficiently wide to ensure 
the policy of restriction being effective. 

(c) The number of drink shops should be reduced. 

(d) Hours of opening should be limited, and should m no 
case include any part of the forenoon. Outside the stated hours the sale 
^ liquor should ^ prohibited. 

(e) The possibihty of an extension of the system by which 

spirituous liquor may not be supplied except m sealed bottles should be 
examined .. *. . • .. .. .. .. 222 

CHAPTEna Xnr.—iNBEBTEniirESS. 

181. All railway administrations should make persistent effoorts to 

help their workers by means of co-operative credit. A study should be 
made of the methods adopted on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 228 

182. The salary and wages of all workmen receiving less than 

Rs. 800 a month ^ould be exempted entirely from the possibility of 
attachment. Failing extension to all persons below this salary limits 
the definition of workman in the Workmen s Compensation Act zoight be 
suitable .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 282 

183. At least so far as industrial workers in receipt of wages or salary 
of less than Bs. 100 a month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment for 
debt should be aboli^ed except where the debtor has been proved to be 

both able and unwilling to pay .. .. .. .. 232 

184. Workers’ contiributi<ms to provident funds maintained by 

private emidoyeis and certified by Government for the purpose should be 
safeguarded against attachment .. .. .. .. .. 232 

185. L^itiation should be enacted providing a summary proce¬ 
dure for the liquidation of workers’ unseen^ debts.. .. . • 233 

(a) The court should be required to estimate the probable in¬ 
come and reasonable expenditure of the worker during 

the ensuing two years .. .. .. .. 233 

(b) The amount of the decree issued should be based on the 

difference between the two sums .. .* .. 233 
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(c) It should not be possible to keep the decree alive for more 

than three years in all .. . • .. .. 233 

(d) Debts should rank preferentially in order of their age .. 233 

(c) The possibility of appointing special courts for summary 

Uquidation proceedings should be considered .. .. 234 

(/) If the law cannot be applied to the poorer classes generally, 

“ industrial workers ” would have to be defined, and, in the 
first instance, it may be necessary to limit the operation of 
the measure to scheduled industrial areas with power to 
extend it to other areas .. .. .. .. 234 

{g) If a monetary limit is required, the law may be applied only 
to workmen" in receipt of wages or salary of less than 
Es. 100 a month .. .. .. .. .. 234 

{^) During the first three years of the operation of this law the 
amount recoverable might be based on three instead of two 
years* income and expenditure, and the maximum period 
during which decrees should remain effective may be four 
years instead of three years .. .. .. .. 234 

186. Apart from the legislation recommended above, the possibility 
of reducing the period of limitation for debts and the period within which 

a decree may be kept alive under the ordinary civil law should be examined 234-5 

187. Besetting an industrial establishment for the recovery of 

debts should be made a cognizable offence .. .. .. .. 236 

188. Recruiting advances— 

(a) The recovery of any amount advanced to meet travelling 

expenses to the place of employment should be made illegal 

(b) Other advances* to the worker before actual employment 

begins should be irrecoverable by law, except from the 

first wage payment .. .. .. .. .. 236 

189. Periods of wage payment— 

(а) Employers should adopt a system of weekly payment. 

(б) In textile industries, railway and engineering workshops and 

iron and steel works, the law should require the payment 
of wages to the process operatives at intervals not exceed¬ 
ing 16 days. The appropriate authority should have the 
power to extend a similar provision to other industries or 
classes of operatives either generally or in particular centres. 

In this connection the case of railway workers outside 
the workshops should be examined. 

(c) If any reduction is made in the period of wage payment, 

no worker should forfeit any privilege or concession 
which is attached to payment on a montl^ basis . • 240 

190. Eor industrial employees in factories the legal period of notice 
should in no case exceed a week, whatever the period by which wages 

are paid .. .. .. .. .. .. 241 

191. Payment of wages— 

(a) Legislation should be enacted providing for the payment of 
wages within 7 days from the expiry of the period in 
which they have been earned in the ordinary case, and 
asearly as possible but not later than 2 days from the date 
of discharge in the case of an operative who is discharged. 
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(6) The law should be applicable to'factoiies, mines, railways and 
plantations and should provide for possible extensions to 
other branches of industry .. ., ,. ., 241 

Chaptee XIV.—^Health and Welparb op the Industrial Worker. 

192. Still-births should be excluded from birth and death registers 

and separately recorded .. .. .. .. .. ., 249 

193. Municipal councils and local bodies should devote more atten¬ 

tion to vital statistics and at least in the larger towns and more impor¬ 
tant industrial areas the appointment of medical registrars should be 
compulsory .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 250 

194. India should have an Institute of Nutrition, as recommended 

by the Agricultural Commission, with a Director and sufficient number 
of qualifi^ assistants. Publicity work should be part of its functions, 
propaganda material being prepared imder supervision of the Director in 
consultation with provincial Public Health Departments .. 261 

195. Local authorities should construct sanitary markets in all 

urban and industrial areas .. .. .. .. .. 251 

196. Adulteration of Foods Acts should be in force in aU provinces 

and local Governments should endeavour to make their provisions more 
widely applicable. Severer penalties should be provided and a clause 
regulating importation and sale of condensed skimmed milk should, if 
possible, be incorporated .. .. .. .. 262 

197. In industrial provinces Public Health Departments should be 

strengthened to deal with industrial hygiene and industrial disease; at 
least one of the Assistant Directors of Public Health should have special 
knowledge of these subjects .. .. .. .. ., 252 

198. Medicalinspectorsof factories and mines should devote special 

attention to industrial disease .. .. .. .. .. 263 

199. Industrial health research should be entrusted to the Indian 

Research Fund Association .. .. .. .. .. 263-4 

200. (a) Women should be appointed to public health staffs particu* 
larly in the more industrialised provinces. 

(6) Initiative in welfare work among women and children 
should be taken by local Governments. 

(c) Every provincial Public Health Department should have a 
trained statistical officer. 

(d) Health propaganda should be carried on by Government and 
local authorities. 

(e) Every municipal area should have its own Medical Officer 
of Health and adequate sanitary staff. 

(/) Municipal health officers should belong to a Government 
cadre though paid by municipal funds. 

(g) A similar health staff should be at work in extra-municipal 
areas where industry is being developed .. .. .. .. 264 

201. Comprehensive Public Health Acts should be passed in all 

provinces .. .. .. .. . • .. . * 265 

202. (a) Where piped water supplies axe not avaUabl© special pre¬ 
cautions as to punty &ould be taken. 

(6) Where industry begins to develop in a new area, it should be 
the duty employers to provide suitable wato for tbsir workers. 
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(c) Where development takes place on the out-skirts of a muni¬ 
cipal area the industry and the municipality should co-operate to avoid 
competition for available sources for the supply of water .. .. 266 

203. (fl) Every provincial health department should include a mala- 

riologist on its headquarters staff .. .. .. .. .. 260 

(6) Every railway administration should employ a full-time 
malaxiologist and should give a load in anti-malarial activities to the 
local bodies in their areas .. .. .. .. .. 267 

(c) Boards of Health and Welfare in mining areas should include 
on their mescal staff an ofi&cer with expert knowledge of malaria and its 
prevention .. .. . - .. .. .. .. 257 

204. Surveys should be made by Government medical departments 
of the medical facilities required in urban and industrial areas. These 
surveys should be considered at joint conferences of the parties interest¬ 
ed. 

Public Health Acts and percentage grants should enable Govern¬ 
ment to supervise, inspect and insist on minimum standards.. .. 269 

206. There should be a more general extension on the part of the 
employer of welfare work in its broader sense .. .. .. 260 

206. A hospital of any size should have a woman doctor on its staff 

who should be in charge of all activities dealing with the health and wel¬ 
fare of women and children .. .. .. .. .. 261 

207. A Government diploma for health visitors should be instituted 
as the recognised qualification required of aH women aspiring to such 

posts .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 262 

208. In the larger jute and cotton mdustrial areas, ncdlls and facto¬ 

ries should organise in groups, each establishment having its own welfare 
centre and h^th visitor under the supervision of a woman doctor em¬ 
ployed by the group .. .. .. ,, .. 262 

209. In the larger industrial areas Government, local authorities and 

industrial managements should co-operate in the development of child 
wdfare centres and women’s clinics. Government should give percen¬ 
tage grants for approved schemes .. .. .. .. 262 

210. Trained midwives should be obtained for work in welfare and 

maternity centres .. .. .. .. .. .. 263 

211. Maternity benefit legislation should be enacted throughout 

India on the lines of the schemes operating in Bombay and the C^tral 
Ptovinoes .. .. .. .. .. .. 263-4 

(а) Legiriarion should be confined to women employed full time in 

pexennial factories covered by the Eaotories Act .. .. .. 263 

(б) The scheme should be non-oontributory : in the first instance 

theentirecost of benefit should be home by the employer .. .. 264 

(c) Government should have power to exempt individual finns whose 

existing schemes are at least as liberal as those contained in the Act . • 264 

(d) In the event of any general scheme of social insurance being 
adopted maternity benefits Ehould be incorporated and the cost shared 

hy the ^te, the employer and the worker .. .. .. .. 264 

(e) Therateof benefit given by the Central Provinces Act is suitable 

for general ap^dicadon .. .. .. .. .. .. 264 

(J) The maximu m befoefit period should be 4 weeks before and 4 
wed^ after <Mdbirtih - .. .. .. 264 
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g) The qualifying pciiod phould in no ca&e be less- than 41 monthfi 
and might be fixed at 12 months .. .. ., .. ,. 26f» 

^h) The more closely beneht can be linked with treatment the better : 
probably the best method is to give beneKt in any case and to add a con* 
finement bonus oifiy if a trained midwife or hospital treatment is utilised. 

5h,iiure to use existing facilities should not disqualify the applicant, but 
bonus and benefit together shouhl not exceed the amount laid do^m 
in the Act •. •. •. .. .. .. .. 265 

ii) The admini&tiation of the Act should be entiusted to the factory 
Inspection staff and, wherever possil>le, to u omen factory inspectors .. 265 

212. All methods should be explored that may lead to the allevia¬ 
tion of existing hardships arising from the need of provision for sickness 265 

(a) Material should first be collected for the framing of an estimate 
of the incidence of sickness among orkers, special statistical inquiries 
being instituted in selected centres as soon as possible .. .. 266-7 

(&) Assistance might be obtained from (f) railways and Government 
factories, (ii) emploj'^ers w’ho already have sickness benefit schemes, 

{Hi) experiments voluntarily conducted by employers .. .. 267 

(c) The statistics should be collected with expert medical and actua¬ 

rial advice and the co-operation of employers and representatives of 
workers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 267 

(d) The preliminary enquiries might be conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India who might secure for the purpose a small ii^ormal com¬ 
mittee from the Central Legislature including representatives of capital 
and labour. These with medical, actuarial and statistical assistance 
should be able to advise as to the nature of the statistics required, the 
centres where they might be collected, the sources from which, and the 

means whereby, they ^ould be obtained .. .. .. 267 

(e) Thereafter the question of framing schemes should be referred to 

a formal oommittee wi^ instructions to examine the material and to 
make recommendations for the institution, if and where possible, of 
definite schemes .. .. .. .. .• 267 

(/) Pursuing the fine of building on existing foundations the Com- 
miwon commend for examination the outline of a tentative scheme 
ba'.cd on separate medical provision," possibly by Government, and 
financial benefits in the form of paid sick leave given through 
w.pioyeis on th<* basts of t-ontributions by' themselves aiid by the 
woikers ., ,. ,. ., .. .. .. 268 

CWpteii XV.—Holding of the Industrial Worker. 

213. Colliery housing:— 

•a) Small blocks of tw o to lour houses in pailitioned units should 
be anore extensively used and new houses should have a 
window and roof ventilation .. .. •. 279 

6) The staff of the Board of Health should take every possible 
step to prohibit occupation of a house by more than one 
set of inhabitants .. .. .. *• •• 280 

*c) Bathing and washing places should be built near each block 

of houses .. .. •• *. 280 

id) Latiines of approved types should be generally installed, 

preferably of the septic-tank type .. .. *• 280 

{€) The graded system of coloured licenses at Jharia should be 
alxolished forthwith .. •• •* •• 
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(J ] I’he doc ision to abandon tbe practice of rmitting -woikers at 
Giriclih to build and repair tbeir own houses should be re- 
eoiisidored .. .. .. .. ., 281 

21k More attention should be given to housing, vater supply, 
dmiia;:e wand latrines in metalliferous mining areas .. .. .. 281 

215. ’iuaiters for ‘ single ’ workers on the oilfields should in luturo 
be j i:>l i r J i ed in the form of rooms for not more than d 1 o 8 individuals 282 

21f>. The scheme of the Tata Iron and Stool Co. and of the Tinplate 
Coui’^aij at Jamshedpur whereby loans are advanced to workers to 
enable "'ivin to bmM their own houses under supei'^ision shouH be more 
w'lue^y ^pred.. ' .. .. .. .. 282-3 

Ji7. lUilway housing: increased provision oi houses should he 
arranged u a^ i^^pidly a-D possible and mororcgarl should be paid to 
Indian prefeiencct. in design .. ,. .. .. ,. 284 

218. The psj* hoiogical elTects of segregation should be taken into 
consideration in plannina; future developments of the kind at Jaindicdpur 

and Kbar^pur .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 285 

219. Government should give oonrinued consideration to the pro¬ 

blems created in special areas such as Jamshedpur \vith a view Lo devis¬ 
ing a system whereby the principles of local aelf-go^ ernment may bo 
applied .. ,. .. .. .. .. ., 285 

220. {aj Provincial Governments should make a survey of urban 
and industrial areas to ascertain their needs in regard to hou^^ing. 

(b) They should then arrange for conferences with all interested 
parties in order that decisions may be taken as to jiracticablc schemes 
and the method whereby their cost could be shared. 

(c) Local authorities shoukl be responsible for the development 
and lay-oni of industrial areas and for the provision and maintenance of 
proper «ianitar>^ conditions. 

(d) Where siutable Government land is a^ aiiable. Government 
should be prepared to sell or lease it to those who agico to buibl houses 
within a specified period. 

fe) Govemmoiit aliould announce their willingnosB lo sulwidisein 
rh - or other w ays employes’ housing schemes appio\ **d by tlioin .. 287 

221. Recomiuondationa for Government action;— 

fa) Arinimmn stnnda-rds in regard to tloor and cubic space, ventila¬ 
tion and lifflitincf should be laid down and should be 
incoiporated by all local authorities in their bye-law*-. 

(h) Watei -^upplic.-, drainage syotems and latrines for working 
clash dwellings hiiould also be governed by regulations 
drawn up bj the .Ministry'. 

(c) Government should insist on the adoption within a specified 

period and with modifications necessitated by local condi¬ 
tions of model bye-laws prepared and issued by them. 

(d) Type-plans of working class houses with costs should be 

prepared by Public Health Departments. Such plans should 
provide for a small room for cooking and storing utensils, 
and a front verandah is also desirable. 

(e> Plans of approved types of latrines shoold be made available 288 

222. Tom-planning Acts are urgently required in the Bombay and 
Bengal Presidenoies and would be useful in other provinces; if the 
Hadraa Act is ineffective it should be made adequate. 
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Thefee Art-s pro\itiu for the acquisition and lay-out of suitable 

aieas for oriiin^ class housing: the opening up and reconstruction of 
songested and insanitary areas: Government grants and loans to 
approved fleheines : the ‘ zoning * of industrial and urban areas 

223. (c/) The provision of working class housing should be a statu¬ 
tory obligation on e\ cry Improvement Tins t 

{b} li aboidd be possible for Improvement Trusts to provide 
and, roads, isewcrs and sanitaiy conveniences for now areas, but street 
lighting and water mains should be a charge on municipalities 

' c' Improvement Trusts and municipalities should co-operate 
vrth each other, with Government and employers .. 

224. Condemnation of old insanitary chawls in the mill areas of 
Bombay should be considered .. 

225. An impiovement Trust should be established for HovTah 

226. All Improvement Trusts should bo placed in a position to 
recoup themsolv'cs from the enhancement of land values resulting from 
tlieir aclivitu*^.. 

227. The Land Acquisition Act should be amended to pro\nde— 

(a) ti'iat the housing of labour shall be deemed to be a work 

likely to prove usotul to the public, and 

(b) that the definition of company” shall include industrial 

coneeiiis owned by individuals or associations of indivi¬ 
duals 

228. Everj’ effort should be made to evolve cheaper types of houses. 
Government miglit consider the possibility of offering prizes for plans and 
specifications <'f worJeing class houses costing not more than a fixed 
amount^ 

229. Co.oi)erv\th"c building societies and similar activities should be 
sneouraged 

230. Schemes lor the erection by workers [of their own houses should 
W encouraged but a certain degree of supervision is essential 

231. Municiiml Councils should undertake prelimioaiy work with¬ 
er: waiting ior additional legislation 

(a) Qualified health officers should be appointed and municipal 
health oiganisations should be improved and strengthened 

(5) Bye-laws dealing with health, housing and sanitation should 
be revised and brought up-to-date 

^o) Health officers should see that all bye-laws are impartially 
and vigorously appHed 

(cl) Applications for permission to erect new buildings or to alter 
existing ones should be closely soraiinised in order to 
ensure that the grant of permission will not result in 
increased congestion 

<«) Plans should be prepared for the extension and improvement 
of areas set apart for housing schemes .. 


OHAFraB XVT.— WOBJmBN’S COMFBaffSATION. 

332, The Workmen’s Compensation Act should now be extended to 
•over ds coiapiecely as possible the workers in oi^anised industry, 
whether their oooupations are hazardous or not; and there should be a 
gi^ual extension to workers in leas organised employment, beginning 
with those who are subject to most risk 
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233. The {ollo\^inac classes of workmen should now be included 
fa) Workmen employed in faclories using power and employing 
not less than 10 person^, aiid in factories not usins power 
employing not less tlian 50 pei’sons .. .. ,. 29t 

(b) Workmen in all mines oxeepi open quanies in Mliicli less than 

50 persona are emploj’-cd and no explosive's aroused 299 

(c) All workmen employed in doeks .. ., .. .. 299 

id) All workmen employed in w'oik on oilfickls .. ., 299 

(e) Seamen on Indian registered ships of not loss than 50 tons and 

on aD inland vessels propelled by steam or motor engines 
and pel sons employed on the moic imnoitant public ferries 
not so propelled .. .. .. .. .. .<501 

(f) Workmen employed on Government plantations and on tea. 

e<>ffee or rubber plantations emjdoying not less tl\an 50 
l)er«ons .. .. .. .. .. .. 301 

(g) Workmen employed in the operation of meohanically pro*- 

pelled vehicles whicJi are maintained lor the tran«-port of 
passengers or for commercial purposes .. ,. 301 

(h) Workmen engaged in the constiuction, maintenance or demo¬ 

lition of canals, sowers, public roads, tunnels, aerial rope¬ 
way's and pipe lines, and of dams, embankments or exca¬ 
vations 20 or more feet in height, and of all permanent 
bridges .. .. .. .. .. 299,301 

(t) Workmen engaged in building work as in the existing clause, 
but the reference in this clause to industrial and oommer- 
(*ial purposes should be omitted .. .. .. 299 

(J) Wor- men employed in connection with the generation and 

distribution of electrical energy ,. .. . f 301 

234- The question of the inclusion of persons employed by the larger 
agricultural employers and of those employed in reserve forests deserves 
examination .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 301 

235. (a) Steps should be taken toenbure that the agreement to pay 

compensation in accordance with the Indian Act is obh'galory on all 
shipowners engaging Indian seamen and that dependants are capable of 
enforcing this agreement .. ,. .. .. ., SOO 

(b) The possibilities of giving Indian seamen the right to 
compensation whilst serving on shii)s registered outside India should be 
further explored by the Government of India and the Home OMce. 

Special attention should be given to the i^osaibilily of extending the Act to 
Indian seamen whilst serving on all ships within India’s territorial waters 
and on British ships engaged in the coastal trade of India ., ., 301 

236. The limitation of the benefits of the Act to workmen in receipt 

of not more than Rs, 300 a month should bo generally applied and the 
^oeption relating to the armed forces of the Crown should be modified, 
if this is necessary, in order to iuclude persons who are genuinely in¬ 
dustrial workers .. .. .. ,. ,, ‘ , 302 

237. Widowed sis-lers and widowed daughters should be added to the 

Jiafc of dependants .. .. .. .. ,. ,, 304 

238. For adults in I'eceipt of not more than 1 Is. 30 a month, pay¬ 
ments for temporary disablement should be based on two-thirds of wsiges 
and for minors on the full wage rate. The scale should be subject to a 
minim^ of Rs. 5 for each half-monthly pajTnent, but the rate of com¬ 
pensation should not exceed the rate of wages. No person receiving more 
than Rs. 30 a month should receive less compensation than he would 

have got if his wage had been Rsj <10 .. .. .. M6 
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239. The minimum compcMnation for deuth ui the ca^e of adults. 

^ould be Ks. 600 and for complc te permanent dibabloment Ks. 840. The 
uunimum for paitial disahleincnt should he correspondingly raised .. 305 

240. (o) Jo place ol the 14 (‘xislin; \\a£i,e classes in Schedule IV 
there should he H, 1 he upper u age liiiiits for which sliould be (in rupees) 

10, 15, 18. 2K 2f, 27. 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 00, 70, 80, 100, 200 and 300 303 

(h) Ev-ept in ihe last two elasses the assumed wage should 
be the liighe&i of the class. Fuj tlic last two classes the acsuiiied 

waged should be il-. 125 and 150 icspeethely .. .. .. 305 

(c) TJieniaximnm half-monthly ])a,\ men! sshould be raised from 
Rs. 15 tofls. 3(» and the present maxima for death and ])erinenent 
dkablemeni should ]>e abolmhed .. .. .. 305.6 

241. The uaitiug jtcriod should be reduced from ten days to seven 306 

242. The exceptiems in the second pro\ iso to section 3(i) should not 
^pply wh^e death or a pernianont lose, of 50^(', or more of earning eapa- 

results from ihe accident .. .. .. .. .. 307 

243. (a) The fohemine; additions should be made tt) Schedule III 
(List of oocunatjonal dif^nses)- 

(i) ])oisoin*ng by ]>eiizene and its liomologuos or bcque- 
he, and 

( 2 ?) olirome uleeraiiun or its sequelae .. .. 307-8 

(!>) The worcL^ ‘‘ solely and in section 3(/) of the Act should 

be deleted .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 308 

244. The adininisiration ot the Act should be entrusted, as tar as 
possible, to specially qualified (‘oinmisRionei's (not necessarily a hole- 
tame oflficer), and there should be at least one such officer in every major 
province. The appointment should not be linked with one in which trans- 

arc,frequent ami it sliould be possible to appoint more than one 
oommiflsionnr for tiio same area .. ., .. .. ,. 309 

245. Pampldets summarising the provisions of the Workmen's 

-Compensation Act should be made available to workmen and, if the 
Act is subsiaiitially amended, siejw should be taken to difluse informa¬ 
tion of the anv^nded law .. ,, ,. ,. ,. 310 

246. (g,'' Notice to the Commissioner should be compulsory in the 

case of all fatal accidents oc*euning to employees while they are on the 
^pIoyei>*' jffemises or while they aw on duty elsewhere .. .. 311 

[b\ Tim Commissioner should have the power to call upon the 
employer to show cause why he should not deposit compensation and 
to inform the dejKiidants that it is 0 }m\ to them to make a rjiaira ., 311 

(e) Whipping Masters shoukl imnsmit to the Commissioner 
copies of nTorts of fatal aoddents to m^anien on the high seas ,. .. 313 

347. In fatal accidents tlie dci>cndant should not Ik* n^qiiired to 
approach tlir etnpjoycr U'fowi claiming oompensation from the Oom- 
toMmev ., ., .. .. ,. .. .. 313 

24fi. Notice should not be required in certain circumstances, and in 
n# case should want of notice ora defect in a notice act as a bar to pro- 
«ee&gs if the employer ha<l timely knowledsEe of the accident from 
«aoth^ Rotiree ,. ,, .. ,. , - . - 312 

249. Ijocal Governments sliould have the power to prescribe the 
maintenance of notice books by employers .. . - .. 312 

260. Tlie law should not allow funeral expenses to bo deducted 
from the conapensation which is to bo deposited with the Commissioner, 
bat it should require the latter to deduct the aotual cost of the work- 
laan's funeral expenses up to a limit of Bs. 25 and to pay them to the 
ifmtm. by whom tlu>y were ineum»d . * ,. .. . * 313 
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251. Wliere a workman is employed by a contractor the iiiindiial 

employer should be able to recover compensation from any per-on haul 
whom the workman could have recovered compensation .. ., 3 i 3 

252. The Commissi oner F«hould have the power to require an em¬ 
ployer to make up an ina'Ieqnati^ deposit to the proper amount .. 313 

253. The Hiqh Oouit eml the Commissioner should have the poster 

to secure the uithLol bii!: ol compensation i>endin« an appeal; but ein- 
ployci's appljdng for an order ot this kind should deposit a substamial 
sum to be devoted to Iho maini* nance of the opposite party dining the 
pendency of the appeal .. -. . • . • .. .. 314 

254. Failure to tumisli a. return or a notice required by the Act 

should be pimisbable with a 1 iie .. .. .. .. .. 314 

255. Special provision should bo made for the calculation ot 

in the case of workmen engaged for a very short period befoie the 
accident «. • • • - • • • • • • •. 314 

255. A measure should bo enacted abrogating for all w'oikmtn the 
defences of “ common employment; ” and “ assumed risks ” in civ 1 ^uns 
for damages for injury arising out of employment .. ,. ., 315 

Chapteb XVII.—Trade Uotons. 

257. Every employers’ organisation should set up a special com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of giving continuous consideration to the improve¬ 
ment of the well-being and efficiency of the workei*^) in establishmonts 
controlled by its members .. .. .. .. .. 317 

25S. “ Recognition ” should mean that a union has the right to 

negotiate with the employer in respect of matters affecting cither the 
common or indi\idual interests of its members. The fact that a union 
consists only oi a minority of employees or the existence of rival unions 
are not sufficient grounds for refusing recognition .. .. .. 324 

259. Goveinmeut should take the lead, in the case of their indus¬ 
trial employees, in making recognition of unions easy and in encouraging 

them to secure registration .. .. .. •, .. 326 

260. Union leaders should endeavour to give as many members as 

possible some share in the work of the union .. .. .. 327 

261. (n) Trade union organisers should endeavour to find nuitable 

men within the union to act as officials and should train them for the 
position .. .. . • . .. .. 829 

(b) The tra ning should commence before the selected man 
leaves his employment and he should be assistcil to improve hin general 
education .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 830 

262. The Trade Unions Act should be re-examined in not more 

than three years’ time; all limitations imposed on the activities ol re¬ 
gistered unions and their officers and^ members should be reconsidered 
so as to ensure that the conditions attached to registration are not such 
as to prevent any well-conductod bona fide union from applying tor 1 * 8 - 
gistiation .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 331 

263. AH unions should be able to secure free of charge the conduct 

of their audit by officials of Government. The reports of the official 
auditor on trade union audits and investigations should be made avail¬ 
able for the public as well as tor tho union .. «« •« 331 

264. Section 22 of the Trade Unions Act should be amended so as 

to provide that ordinarily not less than two-thirds of the officers of a 
sa^steied trade union ^all be actually engaged or employed in an 
foauatiy with which the union is conceim^ .. .. 331 
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265. A registered trade union should not be precluded from 

initiating and conducting co-operative credit or supply societies .. 332 

CHv.rTER XVin,— -Industkial Disputes. 

266. The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act of 1860 should 

be repealed . - • • • • • • .. .. .. 337 

267. Works committees— 

(a) l^Tiere there is a trade union, the employer should soelt its 
collaboration and co-operation in the establishment and 
working of works committees which should not be legarded 
or used as rivals to its influence .. .. ,. .. 342-3 

(/>) The workers’ representatives should have facilities for sepa¬ 
rate as well as for joint meetings, and such meetings should 
ordinarily count as working time .. .. 343 

(c) The range of subjects should be as wide as possible •. 343 

(d) The management must be in sympathy with the idea and 

determined to make the committee a success. The services 
of a labour officer, where one exists, should };>e utilised in 
the working of the committee but he should not act as a 
spokesman of employers .. .. .. 343 

268. In many centres the organisation of joint machinery would go 
far to develop a sense of rooponsibility in trade unions. The organisa¬ 
tion should include not only some joint committee or council wiihin the 
individual establishment, hut also a larger body of representatives of 

both sides of the industry in the centre concerned.. .. ., 344 

269. Some statutoiy machinery will bo permanently required to 
deal with trade disputes and it will be necessary to consider the fom 
which such maoliinery should take before the Trade Disputes Act expires 

in 1934 .- 344 

270. In the remaining period for which the pi*esent Act will be 
in operation, Governments should lose no opportunity of utilising 
their power to appoint Boards or Courts when they believe that this 

action will servo some useful purpose. .. . ♦ .. .. 346 

271. The question of providing moans for the impartial examin¬ 
ation of disputes in public utility services should be considered .. 346 

272. The possibility of establishing permanent courts in place of 

ad hoc tribunals tinder the Act should be examined .. ,. 346 

273. Section 13 of the Trade Disjmlt^s Act should be unjeudisl so as 

to provide that no pi*os^eution or suit shall bu maintainable on dccount 
of any broach of the sttciion or any damage <*aused thoTOby. except with 
the previous sanction of the Government which appointed the tribun¬ 
al . 347 

271. Kvory jirovincial Gov<‘rnmont should have an officer or officers , 
whose duty it would bo to undcHako the work of conciliation and to . 
bring the parties privately to agi'cemont .. .. .. .. 348 

CuAerEB XTX.— The Plantations. 

275. No further legislation making a breach of contract of service 

a criminal oflenco should be countenanced .. «. .. 356 

(kAPTEB XX.—Reobuitment foe Assam. 

276, The power conferred by Section 3 of the Assam labour and 
limitation Act (Act VI of 1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in 
partaoular localities should be withch»wn immediately, and no barrier 
should bo act up to prevent free movement of labour from one part of 

India to another ,. . • . • • • ., *« 368 
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277. The Assam Labour ami Emigiution Act should be repealed and 

a new measu'^ should be enacted in its place .. .. .. 303 

278. Where control is required, it should be exercised over the 
forwarding of recruits to the Assam plantations. All special restrictions 

on the agencies for obtaining recruits for Assam ^h ould be mthdra’w n .. 37o 

279. The new Act should provide— 

(a) that no absioted emigrant from controlled areas sliould be for¬ 
warded to the Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained by tho industry or by suitable groups of em¬ 
ployers and approved by the local Government or by suoh 
authoiity as it may appoint .. .. S7»^-l 

(fe) that local agents should maintain registers of recruits in the 

prescribed form ,. .. .. .. .. Xll 

{c) that minors unaccompanied by a parent or guardian should 

not be foru'arded; and .. .. .. .. 371 

(d) that the dep6t and its registers shotild be open to inspeclion 
by ofQoers appointed by the provincial Government for thib 
purpose .. .. .. .. .. .. 371 

280. Rules under the Act should provide for the detention of m omen 

and minors for a limited period .. .. .. .. 371 

281. The Government of India should have poorer to frame rules re¬ 

garding transit arrangements and should provide for tho following ot 
eertain presciibed routes to Assam and for the maintenance of depdts at 
necessary intervals .. .. .. .. .. .. 371 

282. Ill areas not inhabited by aboriginals the Go'»’ernmont of India, 

in consultation with pro\dncial Governments and the industry, should 
consider whether the restrictions over forwarding should not be dispensed 
with. In ail controlled areas the position should be reviewed after the 
expirj’ of five years .. .. .. .. ,. .. 372 

283. The law should enable the Government of India, in the event of 

the recrudescence of abuses, to re-introduce in any area the prohibition of 
recruitment otherwise than by means of licensed garden sardars and 
licensed recruiters ., ,. ,, .. ,. .. .‘172 

284. The Act should be limited to tho control of assistCKi emigra¬ 
tion. The definition of emigrant ” should exclude any person ^ ho ha^ 
been employed within the preceding twelve months in any cajiacity in 
Assam and assistance should b<* defined so as to exclude mere persuasion 

and propaganda from the scope of the restrictions .. .. .. 372-3 

285. The Act should apply to those provinces in w-hich the Assam 

Labour and Emigration Act is now in force, but recruitment within 
Assam itself should not be subject to control .. ,, ,. 373 

286. Tt should be possible to extend control to recruitment for any 

work in Assam, but in present circumstances there is no justification for 
control except in the case of recruitment for tea gardens .. ., 373 

287. The Assam Labour Board should be abolished ,. ,. .373 

^8. (cr) The Government of India should appoint a Protector of 
Immigrants In Assam to look after the interests of emigrants from other 
provinces who have not yet settled in Assam. This officer should also 
be entrusted with responsibility for emigrants during the journey .. 374 

(h) The cost of the Protector of Immigrants and his staff should 
be defrayed by a cess on emigrants .. ., ,. ., 375 
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289. The Central Gorerninont should deleiniine finally the character 

of the control necessary in any aic^a .. .. .. .. 375 

290. Officials as aacII as planteis should take steps to acquaint the 

workers with the clianjie in the law in res;ard to penal contracts .. 377-S 

291. Steps should be taken to seeurt* contact AAith workers'* 

dwellings on all idanldlion^ .. .. .. .. .. 378 

292. (u) Thc‘ tea industry hlioidd i>he [mLlicity to the advantages 

which tJie plantations haA e to olTcr to the inhabitants of other provinces 37S 

(h) The emigrant bhould be encouraged to maintain touch with 
iufi own people by means of correspondence .. .. .. 379 

293. Repat nation : 

(a) Every fiitiue a'^si^ted cniiurant to an Assam tea garden, whe¬ 
ther from an area of fiee or controlled reL‘i*uiting should 
ha\e the right after the first three >eais to be repatriated 
at his em})lo 5 er\ e? ]iense .. .. ., .. 379 

(&) The Piv)tector of Immigrants and the planters in consultation 
should consider tin* machinery nec< ssary to nrake the right 
of repatriation cffeetiAc .. .. .. 3SG 

(c) In the ease of the aa orker who transfers his services to another 

garden before the three years have expired, the cost of re¬ 
patriation should fall on the employer by whom he was 
last engaged. A worker transferring his services to an em¬ 
ployer outside the tea industry should thereby be consider¬ 
ed to haA-e surrendered the right to repatriation .. 880 

(d) The Protectoi should be empoAvered to repatriate a garden 

worker, at the expense of his employer, within one year of 
his arrival in Assam if this is necessary on the ground of 
health, the unsuitability of the work to his capacity, un¬ 
just treatment by the employer or for other sufficient reason, 
and at any time before the expiry of three years if he is 
satisfied that the immigrant is unable AAith due diligence 
to secure a normal wage and desires to be repatriated .. 389-1 

(e) A worker dismissed Ijefore th^ expiry of the three years should 

be entitled to repatriation at the expense of the employer 
dismissing him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
was due to w ilful misconduct ,. ., -. 381 

(/) In case of physical assault by an employer or his agent, in 
addition fo any other penalty which may be provided by 
law. the magis1rat(‘ should >k" empowered to order the re¬ 
patriation of the worker at the expense of the employer .. 381 

Chapter XXL—Waoes on Plantations. 

294- Wage-fixing machinen’ in the Assam plantations— 

(«) The establisbmi^nt of htatutoiy wage-fixing maohinery in the 
Assam plantations, if practicable, is desirable, and there are 
reasons for iM'lievins: that, if prop^ methods are adopted, 
a practicable scheme can be dcAused .. . ♦ * - 394 

{b) Before legislation is undertaken, an enqui^ should be instituted 
as to the most suitable form oi machinery, the a^u^ rates 
paid and the variations in these rates between dis^ct and 
district and between garden and garden. The tea industry 
should he invited to co-operate in this enquiry .. .. 394 
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(c) The Go' (ninKiit of A'itsaiu bbould cith.ci* secure the services 

of sone* one -willi exi>erieuco oj the working of wage- 
machinery or arrange for a selected officer in Ass^ 
to acquire the nHiunitc expciience .. .. .. 394 

(d) ThoTeafter, eminent ihould notify its intention to call for 

'^agelelu^^^ covering a ])eriod of at least t^^ehe months 
and incliKlnn, all dai-'-es c» vork imdi itaken in the fpftercnt 
sc^fons .. .. .. .. .. .. 394 

(e) Thefonn of the wa^ic i*eliimb should be tne same thi'oughoul the ‘ 

province. These retunib should shov the number of male, 
female and child woikero emploj’ed each month, whether 
ptnnanenlly or teniporaiily. the wages eam^'d by each such 
gre^up and as near an approximation as possible to tlie hours 
actual!}’ w orked for those wages .. .. ,, 394 

(/) Government should invite the tea industry to submit proposals 
for its consideration reffarding the most suitable type of 
machiner}^ to be provided by statute. The oardmal points 
are:— 

{i) Employers and workers should bo given equal representation 
in the constitution of such machinery. In the absence of 
any orsxanisation among the workers, it will be necessary 
for Government to appoint disinterested persons, who are 
neither officials nor employers, to represent the interests 
of the garden w’orkers on the Board ,, ,, 395-6 

(if) Minority intere.^ts among employers should find representa¬ 

tion, but the number of .members should be kept as small 
as possible .. .. .. .. ,. 396 

(in) An independent element is nec'essary, but it should suffice to 
have an indpjrendent Chaiitnau, preferably an official no¬ 
minated by Government .. .. " .. .. 396 

(iv) The Board 01 Boards should include at least one woman .. 396 

(p) Only a small staff should be required for enforcement. If pos¬ 
sible the duties of factory and wage inspection should be 
combined .. .. ,. .. .. 397-8 

295, In the Booars, w’ages should invaMably be paid direct to the 

workea? and not through the sardar ,. ,. ., ., 399 

296, The recommendations made in Uhaplei XIII relating to the 

regular and prompt payment of wages, the recovery of recruiting cost^ 
inoluding cost of transit, and restrictions on the recovery of advances 
should also apply to plantation labour throughout British India .. 402 

Cbcaptbr XXIL—Health and Welfare jn Pci.\.jttation 8 . 

297, On all plantations managei*s should l)e r'quired to maintain 
birth and death regiatei’s, and by inspection Go\ ernment should ensure 

that these are reasonably accurate .. ., .. ,. 405 

298, Where possible, garden managers should make a more generous 

allocation to workers of land for grazing and for vegetable cultivation 406 

299, A more active policy should be adopted by all plantation 

managements in regard to anti-malarial work carried out under skilled 
advice and supervision ., ,. ,. .. .. .. 407 

300, Wherever conditions are suitable, tube wells should be cons¬ 
tructed. Where possible, piped water supplies should be provided ., 407 

301, Workers* houses should be suitably spaced out and not built 

back to back. They should be in blocks of two rooms and, wherever 
yosmlite, cm high ground *. .. .. 408 
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302. Standard minimum requirements in regard to plinths, flooi and 
cubic space, light and ventilation should be prescribed by the competent 
authority uhii*h sliould have the po\roi* to condemn insanit'^ry houses. 

Standard type plans to suit varying conditiouH should also be prepared 

ami made available to garden managements . 408 

303. Worker^ might be encoiu-aged, under supervision, to build 
th*'ir ovm houses on approved sites. Wliercver possible, a number of 

hglils should bf‘ provided in and around the housing areas .. 409 

304. Bathing and washing places of simple type should be cons¬ 

tructed in the vicinity of the house linos; Public Health Departments 
should prepare tyiic plans .. .. .. .. .. 409 

305. Planters should cariy out annual mass treatment of their 

labour forces for hook-worm .. .. .. ,, .. 410 

306. Adequate latrine accommodation should be required m iactoiits 
on plantations, and the exemption from the provisions of section 13 

of the Factories Act in Bengal and Assam should he withdi'awn .. 410 

307. Women doctors should bo employed hy each medical group 
organisation for confincmenls in hospital, for the training and supervision 

of midwives and dais, and for child weKare work .. ., ,. 411-2 

308. The practice of giving free food to indoor patients should be 

adopted in all plantation hospitals .. .. .. .. 412 

309. Maternity benefits should be provided for by legislation. The 

cash benefit to the mother should ordinarily take the form of half her 
daily wage for a period of 4 weeks before and 4 weeks after child-birtL 
In addition a bonus of Rs. 5 should be given, except where the woman 
refuses to avail herself of the skilled services of a woman doctor or a 
trained midwife provided by the employer. In the case of plantation 
labour the condition of a qualifying period of employment should be 
dispensed with .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 412 

310. The practice of feeding non-working children without charge 

should be generally adopted .. .. .. ,. ., 413 

311. Plantation managers should assist in organising suitable 

recreation for their workers and should provide playing fields for general 
recreational purposes .. .. .. .. .. ., 413 

312. The em]fioyment of health visitors U desirable; the woik ol 

the health visitor should always be supervised by the garden medical 
•fScer. Where a group medical organisation exist-s. the woman doctor, 
with two or three health visitors, should organise nclfare centre*! on each 
garden of the group .. ., .. ., .. .. 414 

313. When young children become orplianed and have no relations 
settled on the estate, the district magistrate or some buitable authority 
should invariably be approached to get into touch a ith any existing re¬ 
lations and, if a desire is expressed for the return of the child, airange- 

ments should be made for repatriation .. .. .. ... 414 

314. The employment, either directly or with their parentb, of child¬ 

ren before the age of 10 yoats should be prohibited by law. The names 
of all employed ohildion should be entered in the wage-book and in the 
oase of children not bom on a plantation and therefore without a rois¬ 
tered birth certificate, the garden doctor should bo required to deter¬ 
mine the age before the child is allowed to start work •, .. 415 

316. Representatives of the local Qovennnents concerned and of the 
planters shoifid meet in conference to consider what contribution each 
can make towards the education of children on the plantations .. 41 i 
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316. («) The Director of Public Health, his aMi^tants and the dis¬ 
trict health officers should he infepcctora of plantations .. 417 

(b) Afa soon as a couiplele health service comes into being in 

Assam and Bengal, the ins])ccting powers of Civil Surgeons should be 
tran&lerred to the officers of the Health Department.. .. .. 417 

317. (a) Hoards of Health and Welfai‘e should be established under 

statute for convenient ijlanting areas .. .. .. .. 41S 

ib) Each Board shoxild have a majority ol planter reprcnscnta- 
tives and should include Collector or Deputy Commissioner from the 
distiiets coveied, the Director of Public Health (or one of his assistants as 
deputy), the district health officer and persons nominated by the local 
Government to lepresent workers. It is desirable that the Boaifl should 
include at least one woman member; the Protector of Immigmnls should 
have the right to attend but not to vote .. .. .. 418 

(c) TJie area to be allotted to each Board will depend 011 local 

considecations, but Government should remain diiectly responsible for 
public health in adjoining areas which are interBpci*&e(l with plantations 419-20 

(d) tO Each Board should be financed by means of an annual 

cess levied on all plantations within its area. The cess may be Imsed on 
the planted aci*eage or on the resident population, but the final decision 
as to the method to be adopted should lie made after consultation be¬ 
tween the local Governments and the industry .. .. ., 420 

iii) A rebate upto two-thirds of the cess eoJlocti^d should bo 
aaade to estates according to a system ol marks awarded by medical 
inspecting authorities for housing, medical facilities, anti-malaiial vork 
and other amenities of which they approve .. .. ,. 426 

{Hi) Government, in consultation with the industiy, should 
examine the pos^bility of transferring the accumulated balance at the 
credit of the Assam Labour Boaid, less all proper expenses involved in 
winding up its affairs, to the Boards of Health and Welfare in Assam .. 421 

(e) The chief executive officer of the Board should be awhole- 

time expenenced medical officer with public health qualifications ., 421 

(f) 111 I'espei't ol mateiiiity benefit legislation the Board 

should he the administrative authority for the area under its control .. 421 

318. (tf) The Act constituting the Boards and prescribing Iheii' 
procedure should detail, as far as ptjssible, their, duties and the matters 
in res|>ec*t ot hi<*li they may issue regulations. Before th(*se are issued, 
they should lie submitted to tlie Goverunient, Avhieh should have 
*the power to refer them back to the Boawl with suggestions for their 
amendment. In the case ot regulations dealing with certain iTn]>or- 
tant matters, such as tlie provision of drinking water, conservancy, 
ganitation, drainage, medical iatilities and the pres(‘ribing of minimum 
standards of new honking at'commodatiou, the local Government 
should have the ])ower either to approve them or to modify them in 
such manner as it thinks fit. fn the ease of other regulations the local 
Government should not have tlie ])Ower t<» modify or supersede the regu¬ 
lations proposed by the Board ,, .... . 421-2 

(b) Government should have the power through its inspectors 
of instituting prosecutions for iuf ringeraents of any regulations, but this 
power should only be invoked after the Board, without sufficient reason, 

had refused to jirosecute .. .. .. .. .. 422 

(c) Government should also retain some financial control .. 423 

319. l>istriot health officers should act as Government inspectors 
of plantations and should be empowered to deal with breaches of public 

laws and regulations on estates • • . • * • *« 423 
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Chapter XXIII*—^Bttrma and India. 

320. The i^encral reoommendation& in olhci* paits of the Report aie 
intended foi* Burma as well a® India and are desijined to meet tlie needs 

©f Burmese la]>our in Burma as of Indian labour in India .. ., i2o 

321. (^0 Tile Protector of linmicrrants should work in co operation 

with the Goveriunent of l^urina but should be solely responsible to the 
Government of India .. .. .. .. .. .. ^.07 

(b) lie should liave statutory power to enter industrial estab¬ 
lishments where Indian labour is employed .. ,. .. 428 

(c) I to should have a workint> knowledge of some Indian 

languages, partieuUrly Teluau .. .. .. .. .. 428 

id) He should have aecesstothe Member or Minister respon¬ 
sible for labour .. .. .. ,. .. .. 428 

(e) He should fumMi an annual report to the Government of 

India .. •. .. .. .. ,. .. 428 

(f) He should have sufficient experience and standhrcrio ensure 
that his advice w ill deserve and receive full consideration from authorities 

and employers in Burma .. .. .. ., ,, 428 

322. Government sliould approach employers with a view to secur¬ 
ing direct payment of wages without legislation; if this fails, the question 
ef legislation for dii'ect payment in certain sections of industry should be 

taken up .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 429 

323. If any other industry finds it necessary to recruit in India, 
it should repatriate the recniit^ worker as soon as it ceases to pay him 

his normal wages .. .. .. .. .. .. 431 

324. A policy of <lcoasualisation for dock labour in Rangoon is 

nrgently needed .. .. .. ,. ,, ., 433 

325. There should he a medical inspection of emigrants in India 

before embarkation .. .. .. .. .. ., 433 

326. (a) Tri dealing w'ith the housing problem in Rangoon, a fimfc 

step should be the provision of I'est-houi^ accommodation, for the super¬ 
vision of which the Protector ot Innnigrants might be given some res- 
ponsibilily .. ., .. .. .. .. .. 437 

(6) The desirability of providing married quarters should not 
be overlooked .. .. .. .. .. .. .. t37 

(c) Attention '^ihouhi bejrivon to the proper utilisation of under¬ 
developed areas ,. ,. ., .. .. .. 437 

327. In regard to gcneinl health measures, previous investigations 
indicate what is reqiiireil, and Government should now take the neoes- 

saiy steps ., .. -. .. .. .. . * 439 

328. In regard to housing, there should be a fiauk recognilicm of 
joint responsibility ; the line of action, with the share to be taken by the 
parties concernc<t, should now be determined at a conference to be con^ 
ven^ by Government and including rep^sesentatives of Government, the 
municipality, employers, the Development Trust, the port authozitieB 

and some who can voice the needs of labour .. -. ., 439 

329. Assisted emigration should be contrdled with a view to ensur¬ 

ing that the emigrant is guaranteed maintenance fm* a reaumable period 
or repatriation .. .* •• •* 
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330. As soon as a decision has been taken regaiding tiie constitu¬ 

tional position of Buima, the question of immigration should be examined 
by the Governments of India and Burma in ccnsultation vith all the 
interests concerned .. -. .. .. .. .. 441 

331. For a sound immigration policy, further statistical information 

regarding immigrant labour is urgently required. Aoo’irato figures shoufd 
be obtained bearing on the extent of employment available at different 
seasons and the movements of immigrant labour in search of work .. 441 

332. Whatever steps are taken to regulate immigration, satisfactory 

conditions of life and work should be maintained for the immigrant po¬ 
pulations .. . ■ .. .. .. .. .. 441 

333. Government, employers and all concerned should accept a much 

greater measure of re6pon{!»ibi]ity for the immigrant .. .. .. 442 

Chapter XKIV . —Statistics and Admjcnistbatiojs. 

Statistics a?id InieUigmee, 

334. (a) Statistics should be compiled separately in respect of peroii- 

sial and seasonal factoiies .. .. .. .. .. 443 

(b) Government should examine the possibility of obtaining 

from the factory owner the total number of persons employed in his 
factory for not less than one month in a year .. .. , .. 443 

(c) The Factories Act should be amended so as to make it 

possible to call for returns in respect of wages .. .. *. 443 

335. An examination should be made of the causes of delay in the 
publication of labour statistics with a view to devising a method which 

will ensure more prompt publication .. .. .. 444 

336. The possibility of obtaining figures of the toial number em¬ 
ployed wholly or part-time in the c’oal mines should be examined ,. 444 

337. The published returns relating to the Assam plantations should 
give particulars of the nuniber of labourers employed who do not live on 

the gardens, and the vital statistics sliould include both births and deaths 444 

338. Planters in all j^rovinces should bo required l)y statute to 

furnish statistics relating to the labour forces employed by them .. 444 

339. A summaiy should bo published by the Government ol India 

of the annual returns received brom i)rovincial Governments on the • 
working of the Trade Unions Act ., ,. .. .. 446 

340. Legislation should bo adopted, preferably by the Centiial Legis¬ 

lature, enabling the competent authority to collect information from em¬ 
ployers regarding the remuneration, attendance and living conditions 
(in^uding housing) of industrial labour, from merchants rcganling prices, 
from money-lenders regarding loans to workers and from landlords re¬ 
garding rentals .. .. .. .. .. 446 

341- Whenever ^saible, investigators engaged on family budget 
enquiries should receive a course of training with the Bombay Labour 
Of6ce or some other o£6oe which has conducted a successful enquiry .. 447-S 

342. Enquiries into labour conditions by private investigators 

shouM be intensive rather than exteofflve .. .. .. 448-9 

343. The possibility of making enquiries and investigations into 

labour oonditiom an obligatory part of courses in economics should be 
considered by the university authoriti^ in all provinces .. •. 449 

344* The posalbiUties of experimental work with a view to discover¬ 
ing meaaos of improving output and efificiency should be considered by 
large individnal employers and by associations of employers .* 


449 
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346. A labour bureau on a scale not smaller than that represented 
by the Bombay Labour Office should be established in Bengal .. 460 

346. (a) Thorough family budget enquiries should be undertaken in 

Delhi, Madras, CJawnpore, Jamshedpur and a centre in the Jharia coal¬ 
field . 460 

(2>) As soon as circumstHnecs permit, the possibility of extend¬ 
ing the aotiviiies of the Labour Statistics Bureau in Burma to the main 
oilfields should be considered .. .. .. .. .. 460 

(c) Assistance should be giienby the Government of the 
Punjab to the Board of Economic Enquiry to enable it to institute 

and direct investigations in the industrial field .. .. ., 460 

(d) The possibility of establishing a Board of Economic En¬ 

quiry in the Cenijal Proviucc^^ ‘similar tolhaiinthe Punjab should be 
investigated .. .. .. .. ., .. 460 

AdminhttaliotL 

347. (a) A Labour Commissioner responsible for the administration 

of all labour subjects should be appointed in every protdnce except Assam 463 

(6) He should be a selected officer and should hold the ap 
pointment for a comparati«"cly long period .. .. ,. 463 

(c) He should he responsible for ilic publication of labour 
statistics, should have the right to enter all industrial establishments, 
should be generally accessible both to employers and labour and should 

act as a conciliation officer .. ,. .. .. .. 454 

(d) The headquarters of the Labour Commissioner should be 

in the chief industrial centi’c of the province .. ., ,. 464 

(e) In provinces where part-time appointments have to be 
made, a combination of the functions of the Director of Industries and 

of the Laboiir Commissioner should bo avoided .. .. .. 454 

348. A Labour Commissioner should be appointed for the Central 

Government .. .. .. .. .. ,. ,. 464 

Chapter XXV.—Labour and the Constitutjon. 

349. J4egislative powers in respect of labour should continue with the 

Central L^slature and the ijrovincial legislatures should also have power 
to legislate. Labour legislation undertaken in the provinoos should not 
be allowed to impair or infringe the legislation of the centre, or its ad- 
mirdstration .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 461-2 

360. If special constituencies ai'e to remain a feature of the Indian . 

43 onstitution, labour should bo given adequate lepresentation in the 
Central and provincial legislatures .. .. .. .. 463 

361. The method which is most Hkely to be ellootive in securing the 
best representatives of labour is that ^ election by re^stered trade 
UDions. A special tribunal should be set up in each province to deter¬ 
mine before election the weight which should bo given to each registoed 

trade union .. .. .. .. .. .. 464 

362. Where there is a substantial industrial population, it should 

receive, by means of a franchise or in some other way, the power to exer- 
cise on s^equate infiuence over the policy of local self-governing 
bodies .. .. .. .* •* *■ .• 464 

353. Xndustrial Council: 

(a) In the frame-work of the future cooBtitation, provision should 
be made for an organisation (the Xndustrial Ooundl}, 
wMoh would enable representatives of em|doyers, of labour 
and of Governments to meet legulady in oor^renoe to 
discuss labour measures and labour pcficy ., 


467-8 
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(h) Tlie Council slioulcl lie sutBciently roiirebentative but not too 
large. The leprebentativcsi ot labour should be elected by 
registered trade unions, and ’where there are no registered 
trade unions of any size they should be nominated by Gov¬ 
ernment. The employers’ representatives should also be 
elected by obsociations of employers, whoso voting power 
t-hould be approximately proportionate to the number of 
workeis which then* merabei's employ .. .. ,. 407 

(c) The Council should meet annually and its prooidont should be 

elected at each annual session. The secretary of the Council 
should be a i»eniianent official responsible to it for the cur¬ 
rent business throughout the year .. .. ,. 40g 

(d) Functions of the Council: 

(i) to examine proposals for labour legislation referred to 

it and also to initiate such proposals ., .. 40S 

{ii) to promote a spirit of co-operation and understanding 
among those eoneomcd with laboiu: policy, and to 
provide an opportunity for an interchange of infor* 
ination regarding experiments in labour matters .. 469 

{iU) to advise the Central and provincial Governments on 

the framing of rules and regulations .. .. 469 

(iv) to advise regarding the collection of labour statistics and 
the co-orffination and development of economic 
research .. .. .. .. .. 470 

354. If labour legislation is central, the authority finally responsible 
for such legislation must be the Central Legislature. If labour legis¬ 
lation is to be decentralised, some co-ordinating body will be neoessaiy. 

The decisions of the Council could not be given mandatory power, but in 
certaiQ circumstances it might be made obligatory for provincial 
Governments within a specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respeotivo legislatures for a decision as to their adoption or 
rejection .. .. •. .. .. .. .. 471 

356. Votes in the Industrial Council should be recorded separately 
in three groups, one induding employers’ representatives, one workers’ 
representatives and one the remaining members .. .. .. 471 

356. Where there is the danger of establishments being transferred 
to Indian States in order to escape regulation, an effort slvould bo made 

to obtain the oo-opezation of the adjoining States .. .. • • 474 

357. (a) The possibility of making labour legislation both a federal 
and a provincial subjeot should be considered. 

(&) If federal legislation is not practicable, efforts should be 
directed to securing that, as early as possible, the whole of India parti¬ 
cipates in making progress in lab^ matters. 

(c) For States in which there is appreciable industrial deve¬ 
lopment, the Industrial Council should ofi;er a suitable channel for 
co-operation .. .. .. .. .. .. 474 
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COVERING LETTER TO PROSPECTIVE WITNESSES. 


(1) Letter to prospective witnesses. 

The Ghaiiznain of the Boyal Commission on Labour in Tndin. desires me to send 
yov ihd enolosed paper setting out the terms of reference to the Commission and a 
Schedule of the subjects falling within them which appear likely to engage the 
Ooxninissioners’ attwtion in the course of their enquiry. 

I am to invite you/your organisation to submit, for the information of the 
Oommission, any written statement which is likely to contribute to the objects of the 
inquiry. 

The attached Schedule of subjects is not intended to be exhaustive, and the 
Commission will welcome evidence on any matter falling within the scope of their 
inquiry* whether included in the Schedule or not. They also consider it unlikely 
that you will feel called upon to deal with all the headings of the Schedule, and I am 
to suggest that you should sdect those in the subject-matter of which your expo* 
xienoe mainly lies. They would be glad if in dealing with subjects mentioned in 
Schedule you would number the various parts of your reply to correspond with the 
headings numbered in Arabic numerals in the Schedule (Nos. 1—146). 

The Commission attach great importance to detailed evidence based on personal 
eiqperienoe of particular industries, localities or establishments, and they trust that 
no possible witness will be deterred from proffering such evidence by its compaia- 
tlvefy narrow ffeld. Where information of a dei^tely statistical nature can be 
given this wiU naturally be of the greatest value to the Commission. 

In the case of witnesses giving evidence on behalf of industrial institutions it will 
he of assistance if they will state in their evidence the nature of the firm’s busineBS, 
its output, period for which it has been operating, and particulais of number and 
grading of its employees, male, female and juve^e. 

The Commission will find it of assistance if any memorandum of evidence you 
may be willing to put forward may be sent as soon as possible, and in any case not 
later than the , to the— 

Joint Secretary to the Royal Oommission on Labour in India, 

Camp, India. 

The Commission will of necessity have to limit the volume of oral evidence 
taken by them, but they ;would be obliged if you could state whether you wish to 
give evidence in person before them if so, at what place it woiM be moat 
convenient for you to do so. They expect to visit all the leading industrial centres 
and probably aR the provincial capitals in the course of the cold weather of 1929«30. 

(2) Terms of Reference. 

To enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in industrial 
undertakingB and plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency and standard 
of living of the workers, and on the rdations between employers and employed, and 
to malm leoommendaMons.” 

Indiutrial nndertakiiig'* for the ptirpose of theCk)mmiBsi(miBinterpretoda8in Artlola 1 
of the Washington Homs OonTontion, which is as follows 

“ For the porpose of this Convention, the ferm * industrial undertaking ’ inolndea paortioahrly i—■ 
“ (a) Mines, qnairies, and other works for the extraction of minerals fisom the earth. 

** (h) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, omameoted, 
fbcdriicd, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in which materials are tiaas* 
formed ; including shipbuilding and the generation, transformation and transmisriois 
of elooti^ity or motive power of any kfod. 
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** {c) Construction, lecoustiuction, maintenance, lepair, alteiation, or demolition of anj 
building. railTvay,tram\»ay, haibour, dock, pier, canal, inland water way, rood, tunne^ 
bridge, \iaduot,* seuer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic installation, electrfoal 
underliking, gaswork, waterwoik or other work of constraotion, as well as th® pre¬ 
paration for or laying the foundations of any such work or structure. 

“ (d) Transport of passengers or (roods by load, rail, sea, oi inland waterway, inoluding the 
handling of cfoods at docks, quars, wharves or warehouses, but excluding transport 
by hand.” 

The competent authority in each countiy shall define the line of division v Inch separates mdustry 
hroin oommeice and agdonltnro, 

(3) List o! subjects. 

L Beeruitmeni 

(1) Origin of Labour, 

(i) Extent of migration. 

(ii) Causes of particular streams of migration.. 

(iii) Changes in recent years. 

(2) Contacsb with villages, 

(i) Extent and frequency of return. 

(ii) Extent of permanent labour force. 

(3) Me^ods of recruitment, 

(i) Existing methods. 

(ii) Possible improvement. 

(iii) Public employment agencies—* 

(a) Desiiability of establishing. 

(&) Possibility of praotiesd schemes. 

(4) Extent and effects of disturbance of famH/y life, 

( 5 ) Beoruitment of seamen, 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Effect of changes introduced in Calcutta. 

(iii) Suggestions for improvement. 

( 6 ) 

(i) Need of retention of control. 

(ii) Administration of present system. 

(iii) Composition and woiiking eff Assam Labour Board. 

(iv) Defects of existing Act system. 

(v) Possible substitutes. 

(7) 27nefnpZcy9ne7U. 

(i) Extent and character. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by— 

(a) Betcenchment or dismissals. 

(b) Vduntaiy retirement, 

(c) Other causes^ 

(iii) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. 

(iv) Unemployment Insozanoe. 

(v) Apj^cation of Intemationsd Conventions lelatu^ to unemplogr* 
xoent. 

(8) Ik»6cn«r‘‘«ttfwowr V 

(i) Average duration of employment. 

(ii) Extent of casual employment. 

(iii) Absenteeism— 

(a) Extent^ character and causes. 

(5) Seasonal or otherwise. 

(c) Time and wages lost 

* This word should be read as indicating geaefrally the obanges in oompositiQii of the Idxsvr 
Mfd an undertaking. 
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(1*) Appnnticeb Act, 1860* 

Value of. 

n. staff Organisation. 

(10) Details oj organisation, adndmstataiim and depanrimentaL 

(11) Selection oJ managing staff, 

(12) Recruitment and training of supervising staff, superior and svihordmate* 

(i) MetLods in force. 

(ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen. 

(13) Relations betu'cen staff and rank and file. 

(i) Relations generally. 

(ii) Value and defects of system of employing jobbers, 

(iii) Works Committees: their constitution, extent and acMevementor 

(iv) Works Councilb and Industrial Councils. 

(14) Timekeeping, pieceworl, contract and attendance registers. 

(i) How and by whom kept and checked. 

(ii) How and by whom wages actually paid to workers, 

(16) Contractors as intermediaries. 

(i) Extent and character of work given on contract. 

(ii) Extent of sub-contracting. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions. 

(iv) Effects. 

BL Eonmg. 

(16) Extent to which housing is provided. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government or other pnUio agency. 

(iii) By private landlorcb. 


(17) Facilities for acguisitim of land for workers' houses. 

(18) Nature of accommodalum provided in eatdi class. 

(i) In relation to workers’ demands. 

(ii) In ration to best type from health point of view, 

(iii) Provision made for lifting, conservanoy and water supply; 

(19) Utilisation hy workers of accormnodatum availabU. 

(20) Rent rates in various dosses, 

(21) Special ipro6feww arising in corunection with various (lasses of housing^ 

e. g„ Subletiang; 

Occupation of employers’ houses by tenants in other employ; 
Eviction, 

(22) Moral effect <m worker of industrial housing conditions. Improvements 

tried and suggested. 


Vr. Health. 

(23) Qmeral health condithna of workers. 

(i) Bgures of mortality. 

(ii) Birth rate and infant mortality, 

• Methods of registration. 

(iii) Workmg conditions— 

(а) at work places; 

(б) at home. 


(iv) Dietary. 

(v) Physique. , , . , . . i 

(vi) Effects of disturbance of sex ratio in industrial cities, 

(vii) Relation between houmg and mortality. 
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(24) ExterU of medical facilities provided^ 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By (rovemment. 

(iii) By other agencies. 

(iv) Provision for women doctors^ trained midwives or dais., 

(26) Extent to which medical facilities are Mised, 

(i) (Generally. 

(ii) By women. 

(26) Samtary arrangemeniSi (a) at work places, (b) at home, 

(i) Latrines. 

(ii) Drinking water. 

(iii) Bathing and washing. 

(27) ExterU and naiwre ofofficid supervision, 

(i) Work of Boards of Health in special areas. 

(ii) Inspection of plantations. 

(iii) In tnill and other industrial areas. 

(28) Suitability of existing Factories and Mines Acts and Buies, 

(i) Control of temperature in factories. 

(ii) Control of humididoation in cotton mills— 

(a) Nature of action taken by Local Governments. 

(b) Besulis. 

(29) Disease, 

(i) Frevalenoe of industrial diseases, 

(ii) Prevalence of oholera» malaria* hookworm and other tropical 

diseases. 

(30) Sickness insurance, 

(i) Suitability of International Labour Convention. 

(ii) Possibility of introducing other systems. 

(iii) How to meet difficulties arising from non-acceptability of Western 

medicine, paucity of medical men, migration of labour, ffimnoe. 

(31) Maternity benefits, 

(i) Extent and working of existing schemes (including allowanoes giv^ 

before and after cMdbirth). 

(ii) History of central and provincial Bills. 

(iii) Possibility of legislation. 

T« Welbze (otber than Health and Housing, but including Edncation). 

(32) Extent of wetfare work 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By other agencies. 

(33) Emphyrnent of Welfare Officers and workers, 

(34) Nature of other Wdfare acUmties, (a) by emfjfioyers, (6) by other agenoks, 

(i) Provision for refreshments, shelters and ox^hes, 

(ii) Provision for physical otdture, reoreation and amusements. 

(iii) Other activities. 

(86) Besulis achieved* 

(36) Provision of educational facilities by employers, , 

(i) For adtdt workers. 

(ii) For half-time workers. 

(iii) For workers" children. 

(iv) Extent to which used. 

(37) Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and prematm 

reiirmenf* 
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(88) Co-operaUon. 

(39) PoasihilUy aind desirabUUy of a Statutory Miners" IVelfate Fund. 

VI. Education. 

(40) FacUUies for general education in industrial afeas. 

(i) Of children not in employment. 

(ii) Of children employed in factories. 

(iii) Of adults. 

(41) FacdUiea for industrial and vocational training, 

(42) Effect of education on standard of living ard industrial efficierhcy of 

worJcers, 

vn. Safety. 

(43) Existing regulations in factories, mines, raUtoays and docks, 

(44) Incidence of accidents in factories, mines, railways and docks, 

(45) Causes, 

(40) Accident prevention (including Safety First ” propaganda). 

(47) Accidents in non'^egvlated establishinents, 

(48) First-aid and medical relief , 

(49) Stringency of inspection and enforcement of regulations, 

(i) In industry generally. 

(ii) In seasonal industries. 

(60) Effect upon safety of hours, health, light and working conditions generally^ 

Vm. Workmen’s Compensation. 

(61) Workmen^ 3 OornpensaMon Act. 

(i) Extent of use. 

(ii) Ck>mparison with extent of possible claims. 

(iii) Meets on industry* ^ 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance faoOitieB and value irora workers^ 

point of view. 

(v) Desirability of compulsory insurance by employers. 

(62) Desirability of extending Act to other occupations. 

Possibility of providing against insolvency of employers who might 
be so covered. 

(53) SiiUability of provisions rdaiimj to-^ 

(i) Beales of compensation. 

(ii) Conditions governing grant of compensation. 

(iii) Industrial diseases. 

(iv) Machinery of administration. 

(v) Other matters. 

(54) DmraMily of bgMion on, Unn of LuMify Act. 1880. 

DL Etoms. 

A. Factories. 

(66) Hoicrt mrhed per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. detormined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. , . „ 4 _ j_ 

(iii) Spreadover, *.e. relation between hours worked and hours during 

which worker is on call. 

(66) Days worked per 

(67) BJfeeicf&ihmtrsre^ieiion, 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 
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(5S> L^f'Ct 'laihi hmiK 

(59) Fo'iSih'Jiht oj teduction in maxhna* 

(60) Intervah, 

(i) Existing practice— 

(а) In relation to fatigue. 

(б) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(iii) Suitability of hours during which factory is working. 

(iv) Number of holidays given. 

(61) DayofrenL 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(62) Exempting proviatems and the use made of them, 

B. Mines. 


(i) Normal^ ue, as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime- 

(iii) Spreadover, t.e. rdation between hours worked and hours daring 
which worker is on call. 

(64) Days worked per week* 

(66) Effect of restriction of Thours. 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(66) Possibility of redming imxifm* 

(67) SuitabilUy of the law relating to shifts^ 

(68) Possibility of introducing an effective daily limitation^ 

(69) Intervals, 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(70) Day of rest, 

(71) Adequacy of existing provisions, 

(72) Exempting providons and use made of theni. 

C. Railways. 

(73) Hours worked per week and per day, 

(i) Normal, i,e, as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, «.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i,e, relation between hours worked and hours during 

which worker is on call. 

(74) Days worked per week, 

(75) Extent of applicaiion of International Labour Oonventions rdating fo^ 

(i) Hours. 

(ii) Rest days. 

(76) IrUervala — 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(77) Posdbiliiy of regulation, 

Ofber Bsiablislmients. 

(a) rilantations. 

(b) Docks. 

(e) Other industrial establish 
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(78) Eoure worked per week arvd per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e, as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, Le. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, /.c. relation between hours worked and hours dusiiig 
which worker is on call, 

(79) Days worked per week. 

(80) Desirability of regulation. 

Z. A^edal Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and (ihtidiie ii , 

A. Factories. 

(81) Effect of 1922 Act on emphymmL 

(82) Admission of infants to factories. 

(83) Suitability of regulations for women^s work. 

(84) Suitability of regulaUons affecting children. 

(i) Hours and intervals. 

(ii) Minimum and maximum ages. 

(86) Double employment of children (i.e. in more than one estdbUshmeni 
in same day). 

(86) Work and training of young aduUs. 

Facilities for apprenticeship. 

(87) Extent of “ blind alley ” ernploymerd (i.e. ealeni to which chUdren are 

dismissed on reaching full age). 

(88) ComparaUve merits of double and single shift systems as affecting heaUh 

of iDomen, young adults and children. 

(89) Wor of women and children in factories not stibjecl to AcL 

(i) Use by Local Governments of section 2 (3) (6). 

(ii) Advisability of extended application. 

B. Hines. 

(90) Effect of Act of 1923. 

Suitability of certification provisions. 

(91) Exclusion of women. 

(i) SuitabOity of regulations. 

(ii) Ptobahle effect on industry, 

(iii) Economic effect on workers. 

(iv) Speed of withdrawal. 

C. Other Establislunenie* 

(92) Need for regulation. 

XL Special Questions rdating to Seamen and Workers in Inland Navigation* 

(93) Sours of work. 

(94) BcUions cmd accommodation, articles of agreements dHi. 

(96) Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

(i) Existing provisions. 

(ii) Need of revision. 

XIX. Wages* 

(96) Prevailing rates of wages (thne and piece) and average eamiTvgs. 

(i) In industry. 

(ii) In surrounding agricultural areas. 

(in) Difference between money wages and money value of all earn* 
ings. 
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(97) Movements in recent years, 

(i) Increases and decreases. 

(ii) Reasons for variation. 

(iii) Relation to prices and cost of living (pre-war and post-war). 

(iv) Relation to profits. 

(98) Amounts sent to villages, 

(99) Pafpnmt in kind and allied problems, 

(100) ET^nt and effect of payment through contractors, svib-contactors or 

headmen, 

(101) Method of fixing wages, 

(i) By negotiated agreements. 

(ii) Other means. 

(102) Basis of payment for overtime and Sunday work, 

(103) Eastent of standardisation, 

(104) Effect of wage-changes on labour supply, 

(105) Minimum wages. 

Advisability and possibility of statutory establishment. 

(106) Dedvotions, 

(i) Extent of fining. 

(ii) Other deductions, 

(iii) Utilisation of fines. 

(iv) Desirability of l^islation, 

(107) Periods of wage-payrrmd (day, week or rmndh), 

(i) Periods for which wages paid. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment. 

(iii) Desirability of l^islation— 

(а) to r^ulate periods; 

(б) to prevent delay in payment, 

(iv) Treatment of unclaimed wages. 

(108) Indebtedness, 

(i) In village, 

(ii) In industrial area. 

(109) Bonus and profit duiring schemes, 

(i) ITatureandefieotof schemes which are or have been in operation. 

(ii) Basis of schemes, whether production or profits. 

(110) Annual or other leave, 

(i) Extent to which tnhen by workers. 

(ii) Extent to which countenanced and/or assisted by employers, 

(iii) Extent of consequential loss to worker of baok-l;^ng wages. 

(111) Desirability of Fair Wages Clause in public contracts, 

XDL Xodiisbial Efficiency 

(112) OomparoHve chmges in efficiency of Indian workers in recent years^ 

(113) Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign workers, 

(114) Bxieiid to which comparisems are affected by — 

(i) Iffigration of workers. 

(ii) Use of machinery. 

(iii) Comparative efficiency of plant. 

(iv) Comj^rative efficiency of management. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Health. 

(vii) Education. 

, (viii) Standards of living. 

(i37 CSimote- 
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(115) Effect on production of— 

(i) Changes in working hotirs. * 

(ii) Changes in other working conditions. 

(iii) Expenditure on health and sanitation* 

(iv) Housing. 

(v) Alterations in methods of remuneration. 

(vi) Movements in wage levels. 

(vii) Legislative enactments. 

(viii) Dietary. 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs. 

(x) Industrial fatigue. 

(116) Possible imUhods of securing increased efficiency. 

SIV. Trade Combinations. 

(117) Eostent of organisation of — 

(i) Employers. 

(ii) Employed. 

(118) Effect of organisations on — 

(i) Industry. 

(ii) Conditions of workers generally* 

(119) Nature of Trade Union acUvUiea. 

(!) Mutual aid benefit schemes: unemployment: sickness: old age: 

strike pay. 

(ii) Other activities. 

(120) IndividAwl Trade Unions. 

(i) History. 

(ii) Attitude of workers and extent of their control. 

(iii) Attitude of emjfioyers and relations with them. 

(121) Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(i) Extent to which utilised. 

(ii) Effects. 

(iii) Possible amendments. 

(122) Miscellaneous questions regarding Trade Unions. 

(i) Methods of negotiation between employers and employed. 

^ii) Results of attempts at co-operation between employers and em¬ 
ployed to increase efficiency of production. 

(iii) Position of employees in State industrial concerns in relation to 
general Trade Union movement. 

ZV* Indnsixial Disputes. 

(123) Extent of strikes and lock~ouU. 

(i) Causes. 

(ii) Duration and character. 

(iii) Nature and methods of settlement. 

(iv) Loss to industry and workers. 

(124) ComiUation and arbitration mackinery. 

(i) Results of previous investigations. 

(ii) Part played by official or non-official conciliators in settling dis¬ 

putes. 

(iii) Use (if any) made of Employers’ and Workmen’s Disputes Act, 

1860. 

(iv) Joint standing machinery for regulation of relations between 

employers and workpeople. 

(v) Opportunity afforded to workpeople of making representations. . 

(vi) Applicability to Indian conditions of Industrial Court, Trade 

Boards, Joint Industrial Councils. 
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(125) Trades DUjputes Act* 

(126; Attitude of Govenmeni — 

(i) Towards trade combinations. 

(ii) In connection with industrial diftput* * 

ZVI. Law of Master and Servant. 

(127) Effect oj ippecd of U Utench oj ('ouht^cl , 

(128) Type^ of miiiocl cohituo i1>/ in 

(129) Extent to which (i) Civile (ii) Grimiiiallaw is available and ihsd for 

enforcement 

(ISO) M(idea^ Planters iMhour Act 1903, 

(131) Goorg Labour Act 

(132) Employers^ and Worlmen's Disputes Act : Is it used ? 

ZVn. Administration. 

(133) General and Provincial Legislatures, 

Action and attitude on labour questions. 

(134) International Labour Organisation, 

(i) Ratification of OonYentions and action taken. 

(ii) Its effect on legislation, etc. 

(135) Relations between Central and Local Government'^, 

(136) Administrative nuOiOrihes in various Governmevts, 

Work of special labour oflSces or officers, 

(137) Effect of differences in law or administration in Indian States and 

British India, 

(138) Acquaintance of ivorkpeoph with factory legislation, 

(139) Factory inspection, 

(i) Adequacy of staff. 

(ii) .Uniformity of administration in different Pro\ inoes, 

(iii) Rigour and efficiency of administration, 

(iv) Prosecutions and their result. 

(140) Mines inspection^ 

(i) Adequacy of staff. 

(ii) Rigour and efficiency of administration. 

(iii) Prosecutions and their result. 

(141) Baihcays (Stale and Company)* 

Administration of questions affecting personnel. 

(142) Plantations^ docks and other industrial establuhnsnU* 

Es:tent and nature of iuspection. 

ZVm. Intdligeace. 

(143) Existing statistics, 

(i) Extent and use. 

(ii) Method of collection. 

(iii) Degree of accuracy. 

(144) Possibility of impromwmt in statistics, 

(145) Naiiire of special investigations conducted, 

(i) Cost of living enquiries. 

(ii) Results achieved. 

(146) I^uredevdopmnts necessary. 
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B.—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Letter No. I. 0. 6 (1), dated Simla, the 7th April 1930, from S. Lai Esq., 
Joint Secretary, Boyal Commission on Lahonr iu In^a, to 
AU Locfd Ctovemments and Administrations excluding the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

Th,e Royal O ommifisi on on labour is about to complete the first stage of its 
©nqiaiiy and the Cfiiairman and Members feel that, while Local Goyemments 
others have taken great care and trouble in. the preparation of memoranda 
written statements, which have proved invaluable, the information evoked by 
the list of subjects circulated last year is in cei^tain directions hardlv sufidcient 
to enable them adequately to discharge the terms of their reference. They would 
be greatly obliged, therefore, if the Local Government could supplement their evi¬ 
dence in two respects before the Commi^on completes its enquiry next cold weather 
and comniences the writing of its report. 

2. The Commission is required by its terms of reference to enquire into and 
to report on the standard of living of the workers, A full discharge of part 
of its reference would involve the collection and preparation of statistics based on 
family budget enquiries on a scale which has so far been attempted only in a few 
centr^ such as Bombay, Sholapur, Ahmedabad and Rangoon. No adequate 
statistics of the kind ore available in regard to other important centres. It has 
therefore been decided to lay the position before Local Governments and to ai^ for 
such date as it may be pobsible to provide by the commencement of next cold weather. 
The decision as to the material which can be produced in the time must rest with 
the Governments concerned and this letter is to be regarded in the li^t of a supple- 
mentaiy ^questionnaire astog for information in regard to the standard of living of 
the worl^. ^e CommjuBsion does not wish to prescribe any partioulafl! procedure 
for securing this information but it feels that it may be helpful if Local Gk)vemments 
aie given some indication of the lines upon which, in the opinion of the Commis¬ 
sion, a useful enquiry, practicable within the time, could be undertaken by Local 
Governments. 

3. The Commission fuHy appreciates the fact that a full enquiry on the lines 
of those reo^tly conducted at Ahmedabad and Rangoon is out of the question 
within the time available, more especially as such an enquiry would necessitate 
considerable prelirain^ tiaining of staff. Failing a comprehensive enquiry, whose 
results would be subject to scientific statistical treatment, the Commission would 
weloome the collection of particuhu's indicated by the schedule enclosed in regard 
to typical working class families, vhich would be useful for purposes of illustration 
wlm tliey come to report on matters referred to them. The object is to secure 
information regarding some poorer working families in order to supplement the in¬ 
formation that the Commission has gained as a result of its tour. On a number of 
evasions questions have been put to industrial workers designed to elicit informa¬ 
tion of the type oontempiatecl in the schedule. But it is not easy in such matters 
for a large body like the Commistion to obtain particulars of value or to test the in¬ 
formation supplied, and in any case the time at its disposal during this winter’s 
tour 1^ been insufficient to obtain all the information it would to have in this 
direction. The Commission is therefore anxious to secure through the agency of the 
Local Governments evidence of the same character as it might itself have secured if it 
had had a much longer time a+ its di^osal and had been able to obtain from a number 
of witnesses information of a somewhat intimate character regarding their Tnn.nnflr> 
of life. 

4. The value of this enquiry will depend on the accuracy of the information 
oblleoted and the representative character of the families selected for investigation. 
Kie Commission, therefore, attaches greater importance to quality than to quantity 
provided care is exercised in obtaining representative samples. The method of 
sampling is of the greatest importance and the smaller the number of budgets collected 
the more dependent is the result on the judioious selection of the sample. The 
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Comimssiou thcrcfoic suggests that the selection of families should be made on some 
systematic iuetho<l of sampling to be detemiineil after a pieliminajry surirey of the 
held. The Commission realises that a choice may have to be made between adequate 
illustration of the conditions in a narrow field and random instances drawn from a 
larger population and it takes the view that the results are more likely to be valuable 
if the workers belong to one typical establishment in a sin^e industrial centre, or 
at most to a few establishments rather than to a larger number of -widely separated 
centres and industries. Further, the chances of securing representative budgets 
would be very much greater if the enquiry is restricted to the poorer working class 
families. Wage rates differ in the various parts of the country and it is difficult to 
name a uniform tigure as the family income limit above which the Commission does 
not wish to go but generally i1 woffid prefer budgets of families whose combined 
income is not above Rs. 50 per mensem. 

The Commission trusts that the Local Govormnont, if suitable information 
is not already available to them, will find it possible to conduct an enquiry on the 
lines suggested and to furnish the results to the Commission appending such notes 
as they may think fit to indicate the manner in which the enquiry was conducted, 
the method of sampling adopted and any conclusions which they may have drawn 
from its results. The Commission understands that some enquiries of the kind 
have been conducted by University professors, economists and social workers. 
There is, of course, no objection to the utilisation of non-official agencies for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting in this enquiry. It is hoped, however, that every effort will be nubde 
to see that the information furnished is as accurate as possible and based onaotusd 
femts. 

5. Another matter in which the Commission is anxious to enlist the oo-opeiatioii 
of the Local Government in securing additional information is in regard to the fao- 
tories which are not governed by the provisions of the Indian Factories Act. These 
factories come under the following two categories:— 

(1) factories using power but emplo 3 dng less than 20 persons at one time; 

(2) factories and workshops not using power. 

The (kanmissioii will have to consider to what extent it is desirable to bring these 
establishinents under official control, and for this purpose it is anxious to obtain 
fuller information than it has hitherto received. It would therefore be glad if the 
l40oal Government could help in this matter by furnishing particulars regeurding the 
industries which are being carried on in unregulated establishmonts, the number of 
such establishments, the numbers of men, of women and of cMldren employed in 
them, the conditions under wliich they arc employed, with particular reference to 
their earnings and hours of work, the minimum ages of the children in employment 
and the effect which employment has on their health. In regard to factories using 
power but employing less than 20 persons information is also dewred as to whether, 
owing to lack of proper precautions lor the fencing of maobinory, the workers are 
exposed to any undue risks. The information required need only deal with— 

(a) factories using power and employing 10 or more persons on any one day 
in the year; 

(&) factories and workshops not using power and employing 60 peocsons or 
more on any one day in the year; and 
(c) smaller factories and workshops engaged in any particular industry which 
in the aggregate employs a consi(ierablo number of hands. 

The Commission would also bo glad to know what additional staff tho Local Govern¬ 
ment consider would be required for the inspection of each of the^e classes. 

6, The Commission realizes that the above requests for ad<litional infor^tion 
will involve a considerable amount of trouble to the Ix)oal Government, but it feels 
that, in view of toe importance of the subjects with which they deal and the inoom- 
pletene^ of toe information which has so far been obtained on them, it is neoess^ 

to obtain furtoer information. I am to request that the supplementary informatioa 

now desired may be forwarded to the Commission as soon as it is colleeted and in 
any case not later than the IStoOotober 1930. It would be convenient ifitooedd 
he embodied in asuppJementaTy memorandum, 40 copies of which may be forwarded 
lor the use of the Members. 
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SCHEDULE. 


Standard of Living. 

{Noie ,—Information is requited on the heads given bdow only in regard to a small number of 
representative working class famiUea in important industries and plantations whose 
total family income does not exceed Rs. 50 a month.) 

(1) Industrial centre or plantation — 

Name of the head of the family— 

Religion and caste— 

Province and district of origin— 

Cause of migration— 

(2) Size and compoeiUon of family :— 



Numbers. 

Ages of 

Relationship 
to the 
head of the 
family. 


Men. 

Women. 



Bo3r3. 

Girls. 

Wage earners .. 

Dependants residing with 
wage earners. 
Dependants residing else- 
wlieie. 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 



Note ,—^Persons under 16 should be treated as boys or girls. 

(3) EocteM of literacy — 

(4) Reqularity of employment oftoaye earners — 

(5) Normal montUy family income — 


{a) 

Occupation of oaoh wage eamer. 

Monthly 

wages. 

Monthly 

overtime 

pay- 

Additional 
earnings, 
if any, 
with 
source. 

Total. 



Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Men •• .. ..1. 

2. 

3. 

Women .. .. 1* 

2. 

3. 

Boys •. •. * • 1* 

2. 

3. 

Qida .1. 

2. 

3. 


j 




Total amount of family income 

.. 

Rs. 


<a) Oeoupofio».---The desoTiption of the occupation should be as definite as possible. Thus 
cotton min worker is too general. The partioular occupation should be speoifiecU for example cotton 
weaver or cotton spinner, ox again, not meohanio but fitter, blaoksmith, etc., whatever it is. 

(6) Normal monthly expenditure of family on :— 

(i) Food, giving quantities of principal articles of food consumed in a month 
and cost of each— 

(ti) Clothing— 

(m) Rent— 

(w) Fuel and lighting— 
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(i;) Household lequi'Nite'^, e. 9 ., utensils, etc — 

(tt) 3 Il&ce]laneou‘^ oxpendituic includiiii;— 

(a) Remittances to dependants living in the \illd^e— 
ib) Travelling to and froiii place of cmplojonent— 

Ic) Medicine and medical fees— 
id) Drink and drugs— 

(e) Tobacco and pav bupari — 

(f) Religious obscivances, feasts and lesihals— 

( 7 ) Payments to provident fund, tiade union or co-operative society-^ 

(h) Amusements and recreation— 

(0 Education— 

(j) Interest on debt— 

(7) Indebtedness — 

(i) Extent of indebtedness— 

(ii) Causes, To what extent due to expenditure incurred on— 

(a) Festivals— 

(&) Mamages— 

(c) Funerals— 

(d) Sickness— 

and (e) Unemployment— 

(m) Rate of interest; Nature of security on outstanding loans; Terms 
of repayment— 

(8) HouHnq — 

(t) Description of dwelling ; materials used in construction— 

{ii) Landlord*— 

(m) Distance from place of work— 

(iv) Number of rooms occupied by family and approximate dimensions of 
each room— 

(«) Dimensions of verandah, if any— 

{vi) Water-supply— 

(vii) Sanitation— 


APPENDIX m. 

LIST OF WITNESSES EXAMINED OEALLY IN PUBLIC SESSION' 
BY THE EOYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR IN INDIA. 


Karachi, October 12th^l7th, 1929. 

1. Mr.aS.C, Harrison O.LE., 
MJ.B,, LS.E. 

3. Mr, T. S. Downie, O.B.E. 

3 . Mr. Jamshed N. B. Mehta 

4. Dr. Taraohand J. Lalwani 


5. Mr. Mulchand M. Kiipalani 

6. Mr. B. K. Sidhwa 

7. Mr. Mmooher Cowasji 

8. Miss B. Piggott 

Khewra, October 20th-22nd, 1929. 

9. All Haidar 

10. Habib Khan.. 




Chief Engineer^ Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals Construction. 

vSSrman } Karachi Port-Ecust. 

. Indian Seamen’s Union, 

Karachi Port Labour Union, and 
Karachi Port Trust Labour Union. 
Eepresentative of Flour Mills Iiabour in 
Karachi. 

of Messrs. Cowasji and Sons, stevedores^ 
Honorary Secretary, Dais’ Improve¬ 
ment Scheme, Hyderabad (Sind). 




Khewra Salt !Miners. 


11. A representative of the workshop men of the Khewra Salt Mines. 

12. Mr. A. L. Hoyle, LO.S. .. Commissioner, Northern India 

Bevenue. 

13. Mr. 0. H. Pitt .. .. Manager, Khewra Salt Mines. 


Salt 


* State ’whether Ckwemment, Hxmitnpal, Bmi^oyer or PxiTate Landlord. 





Oc^^BT 24ihf2$th) 1929* 

14. Mir. W. R. Wilson, l.O.S. .. Revenue Secretary to the Government 

of the Punjab. 

15. Mr. W. H. Abel .. .. Inspector of Factories, Punjab and the 

North-West Frontier Province. 

16. Dr. R. C. Ra\^lley .. .. Director of Industries, Punjab. 

17. Mr.LadikRam .. ..\xt tct -i rr • 

18. Mr. Shivi'am Da, Randev .. /N- ^ 

19. Mr. M. A. Khan. Pi’esident and General Secretary ^ General Workers’ Union^ 

20. Mr. M. D. Akhtar, Fmanoial Secretajy .. / N. W. Railway. 


^'East India Carpet Company, limited. 


20. Mr. M. D. Akhtar, Fmanoial Seoretajy .. / N. W. Railway. 

21. Colonel C. S. M. C. Watson, D.S.O., O.B.E., Chicn 

Operating Superintendent. In. W. Railway. 

22. Mr. A. K. Muirhead, Deputy Agent (Personnel) J 

23. lieut.-Colonel C. A. Gill, D.P.H., T.M.S., Director of Public Healthy Punjab* 

24. Mr. R. J. S. Dodd, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Punjab. 
Amritsar^ October 29th* 1929* 

£ m. &d■.■.Company, limited. 

£ :: ;;}Ma8terWeavers(CarpetI^ctory). 

Delhi} November 2nd»8th} 1929. 

29. Mr. Mehtab Singh, Industrial Surveyor. 

30. Mr.P.Mukeijee .. 

31. Mr. W. R. Taylor .. .. >Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

32. Mr.ShriRam .. ..j 

33. Rai Bahadur Baisakha Singh, Contractor. 

34. Major J. R. D. Webb, O.B.E., LM.S., Health Officer. 

35. Nanna, son of Elahi BaMish, Worker. 

£]Se :: :: ;;}women worker. 

38. Mr. J. A. Woodhead, I.C.8., Secretary to the Government of India, Depart¬ 

ment of Commerce. 

39. Mr. E. E. Coombs, O.B.E., Controller of Printing and Stationery, Govemmentr 

of India. 

40. Mr. J. A. Shfllidy, I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of India, Department 

of Industries and Labour. 

41. Mr. A. M. Rouse, C.LE., Chief Engineer, Public Works Department. 

42. Dr. Ruth Young of the Countess of Du^Eerin’s Fund. 

43. Mr. T. G. Russell, Chief Commissioner, Railways. 

44. Mr. A. A. L. Parsons, C.I.E., I.O.S., Finanoial Commissioner, Railways. 

£ ^: a a! K^y ;: }Members, RaHway Boatd. 

47. lieutenant-General Sir Edwin de V. Atkinson, K.B.E., O.U.G.r 

C.I.E., Master General of Ordnance in India. 

48. Mr.AbdusSubhnn .. .,1 Workers in the Government of India 

49* Mr. Abdur Rahman .. ., j Press. 

Ajmef} November llth-12th, 1929* 


^ Women workers. 


50. Mr. B. S. Pathik, General Secretary 

51. Mr. H. L. Sharma 


B. B. and 0.1. Railway Wodc^ 
eis’ Federation and LuSbii 
Apprentices Association. 


52. Mr. H. Armitstead, M.B.E., V.D., Car-I 
riage and Wagon Superintendent. 

63. Mr. E. 0, H. Condon, V.D., Bngineer-in- 

Chief. B. B. and 0.1. Railway (Metre 

54. Mr. C. G. Ootesworth, V.D., Acting Loco- ' Gauge). 

motive Superintendent. 

66. Oolondi H. F. Hobbs, D.S.O., M.C., Staff 
Officer. 



56. lUi SaMb Chandrika Prasad. 

57. Miss J. E. Copeland, M.A. 

58. Mr. Kanbaiyalal Gk)i^ 7 a. 

59. Mr. A. Lyons .. 7 Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European employees 

60. Mr. N. T. Duffy .. J on the B. B. and C. I. Railway. 

>iAmeda5ad, November 14th-18th, 1929^ 


* * Sanitary Association. 

^Ahmedabad Millown* 
ers' Association. 


61. Dr. Jacob Solomon, Honorary Secretary.. 

62. Colonel B. H. Nanavati, OJ.E., Vice-President 
6S. Mr. W. H. Phillips, Inspector ol Factories. 

64. Mr. Chaman Lai G. Par^, President .. 

65. Mr. Sakarlal BaJabhai, Vice-President .. 

66. Mr. SbontilaJ Mangaldas 

67. Mr. Kasturbhai L^bhai 

68. Mr. Gordhandas J. Patel 

69. Seth Ambalal Sarabhai of the Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing 

Company, Limited. 

70. Mr.Meswane ..1 

71. Mr. Kautekar .. >Textile Brotherhood, Ahmedabad. 

72. Mr.Manohar ..J 

73. Miss Dina Cama, Gujerat Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference. 

74. Mr. N. D. Mehta, Chairman, Standing Committee of the Ahmedabad Munici¬ 

pality. 

Bomba/yt November 2l8i—December Brd^ 1929^ 

77. Mr. R. B. Ewbank, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

General Department. 

78. Mr. J. F. Gennings, Director, Labour Office. 

79. Mr. H. M. Robottom, Acting Shipping Master. 

80. Mr. R. R. Sonalker, Recruiting Officer. 

S:£:l:s:Sle :: ::>G.I.i*.RailwaySta£EUnion. 

83. Mr. Mohammed Ebrahim 

84. Mr. A. B. Moraes 

85. Mr. P. G. Eanekar .. 

86. ’Mr. J. P. Lobo, B,A., LL.D. 

87. Mr. Paixik De^ 

88. Mr. T. W. Johnstone, M.B.E., Chief Inspector of Factories. 

89. Mr. R. J. Tata, Certifying Surgeon. 

00. Mr. R. R. Bakhale, General Secretary 

91. Mr. Mohammed Umar Rajb, Vice-President 

92. Mr. Mohammed Isakh .. # 

93. Mr. Abdul Rahim .« 

94. Mr. D. H. Patel 

95. Mr. Abdul Khan 

96. SirEmestJackson,Kt.,C.LE.,Agent 

97. Mr, H. P. Ball, G^eral Traffic Manager 
98* Mr. J. A. Jones, Chief Engineer 
99. Mr. J. J. C. Patron, Loco and Carriage | 

Superintendent 

100. Dr. Scoresby Jackson, Chief Medical Officer | 

101. Mr. G. H. Kennedy, Secretary to Agent .. 

102. Mr. J* D. Antia, Auditor and Chairman, 

Co-operative Credit Society. 


Indian Seamen’s Union. 


^Bombay Seamen’s Union. 


sBombay Textile Labour Union. 


VB. B.&0.LRaaTOy, 


105. Mr. J, Tumor 


* f and Burma. 
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G. I. P. Railway* 


\HafEkine 
Bombay. 


/ 


Insfitate, 


}• 


Bombay Council 
Sooid Workers. 


of 


Bombay MUlowners* 

Association. 

Bombay European 
TextOe Association. 


Indian 

Chamber. 


Merchants^ 


106. Itfr. D. S. Burn, Agent 

107. Mr. A. Richardson, Deputy Chief Mechanical En¬ 

gineer 

108. Mr. P. Wood, Acting Deputy Agent (Staff) 

109. Mr. 0. G. limpus, Deputy Transportation Su¬ 

perintendent 

110. Mr. W. T, Griffiths, Divisional Traffic Manager 

111. Mr. V. R. Kundunmal, Assistant Deputy Agent 
112! Mr. P. L. Stallard, Acting Principal Medical and 

Health Officer 

113. Dr. M. L Balfour, C.B.E., M.B,, O.M. 

114. Dr. Shakuntala K. Talpode, M.B., B.S. 

115. Dr. J. B. Mi&tri, Secretary 

116. Mp.K. J.Dubash 

117. Dr. C. A. Manshardt .. 

118. Dr. P* N. Daruwalla .. 

119. Miss T. Wingate \ Bombay Representative’ Christian Council and 

120. Mr. Bryant .. j National Christian Council of India. 

121. Mr. H. P. Mody, Chainnan 

122. Sir Manmohandas Ramji 

123. Mr. S. D. Saklatwala .. 

124. Mr. T. Maloney, Secretary 

125. Mr. J. Parker, President 

126. Mr. R. BlaokwoU, Hony. Seorotaiy 

127. Mr. J. B. Green 

128. Mr. L. R. Tairsee 

129. Mr, Manu Subedar 

130. Mr. J. K. Mehta 

131. Mr. G. L, Winterbotham, President 

132. Mr. G. H. Cooke 

133. Mr. R, J. P. Sulivan, Secretary 

134. Mr. P, G, Kanekar, Social Service League. 

135. Principal Sohrab R. Davar 

136. Mr. Jangmohandas J. Kapadia 

137. Mr. D, P. Mayekar ,. 

138. Mr.N.B.JS:ulkami .. 

139. Mr. W. H. Neilson, Chairman .. 

140. Mr. G. £. Bennett, Chief Engineer 
141* Mr. C.N, Rich 

142. Mr. MaoMurray 

143. Mr. P. Stones, Superintendent of Mills, B. D. Sassoon & Co. 

Jo^oon, Dwmber 1929^ 

144. Mr. P. J. Atjaria, Agent, Ehandesh MiUs. 

145. Maruti Mairaji Sindhi .. ^ 

146. NamuTukivram 

147. KiiihimTulmram 

148. Saini 

149. Jangli .. 

150. PMbMl 

151. Italabai .. 

AMa, Decmher 6^, 1929. 

152. Mr. H. K. Agarwal, M. A. Manager, The Akola Cotton IBBs, LML 

153. Mr. Khandare, representatiTe 5i the Depressed Oto s oos . 

154. Mr. Khedfcar, representative of the Non-Bra&mins. 

Dtember 1929^ 

ISg. Mr, N. J. Roughton, 1.0.S„ Piaanoial Seeretaiy tp Itihe Ctoye spnw mt of Mie 
Cantrsl Pro'^es. 

156. Mr. B. N. Banerjee, L0.S,, Director of Industdes. 


Bombay Chamber 
Commerce. 


of 


^Bombay Shareholders* 
Assertion. 

^Giini Kamgar Maha- 
mandat 

iBomhay Port Trust. 


»Ltd. 


^Weavers in Pnessiag Pactoiy. 


L Women wodeers 
Paetoiy. 


i«i Pxessihg 
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Workers in the Kandii 
Mines. 


167. Mr. 0. N. Frankau, Chief Inspector of Factories. 

168. Mr, C. M. Trivedi, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. 

169. Mr. P. V. Chance, Officiating Superintending Engineer, Hasedeo Circle. 

160. Major C. M. Ganapathy, I.M,S., Offg. Director of Public Health. 

161. RadhabhaiNimbalker .. Women workers in the Model 

162. Bhurkabai Kapuskar .. .. .. / Mills. 

163. Savitrabai Dhargaone, Woman worker in the Empress Mill No. 6. 

164. Itfr. Gavai, M.L.C., representative of the Depressed Classes. 

165. Mr. Netade, worker.\Model 

166. Mr Jaivland Maniram, weaver .. .. J ® Mills, 

167. Mr, Krishnaswamy, Assistant Secretary .. \ Press Employees' 

168. Mr. B. Balaji, Press worker .. .. .. J Association. 

169. IVIr. G. M. Thawre .. .. .. .. 1 Workers in the h%di 

170. Mr. L. N. Hardas .. .. ., .. / factories. 

171. Mr, Punj Lall, Contractors’ Agent, Kandri Mines. 

172. Poona Ram . 

173. Guman 

174. Dakalu 

176. Baldeo .. . 

176. Shuneya 

177. Sahibin .. .. .. .. .. ^ Workers in the Kandii 

178. Parpada .. ,. .. .. .. Mines. 

179. Jagohata 

180. Chhoti 

181. Phaguni 

182. Phulmati .. .. .. .. .. J 

183. Sir Sorabji B. Mehta, C.I.E., Manager, Empress Mills. 

184. Mr. J. L. Mott. 

186. Mr. S.G.L,Nasir, Senior Y.M.C. A, Secretary of the Empress Mills Welfaie 
Work 

186. Mr. R. 0, Riley, of the C. P. and Berar Mining Association, Kamptee, 

187. Laxman Gambirji Narayan, worker in ^ 

Empress Mill No. 2 .. 

188. Muhammad Akbar, weaver .. .. I Textile Labour Union, 

189. Daulat, worker in Model Mill ., •• f Nagpur. 

m. ^ , 

Cawnpore, Deceviber 11171-17th, 1929. 

192. Mr. W. G. Mackay, M.B.E., Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers. 

193. Lt.-Coloael L. 0. Larmour, I.A., Superintendent. Harness and Saddlery 

Factory. 

194. Lt.-Colonel 0. L. Dunn,0.I,E,, D.P.H., I.M.S., Director of Public Health. 

195. Dr Trivedi. Municipal Health Officer 
196 Mr J. M, Lownie, Vice-President 

197. Mr. H. A. Wilkinson .. 

198. Mr. W. R. Watt, M.A.. B.Sc., D.I.O., F.G.S. .. ^ Upper India Oham- 

199. Mr. A, C. Inskip, O.B.E. .. .. .. her of Commerce. 

200. Mr. C. H. Mattison .. 

201. Mr, J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D., Secretary .. J 

202. Mr. J. 0. Donaldson, M.C., I.C.S* Deputy^ Secretary to Government at the 

United Provinces, Industries Depart* 
ment. 

203. Mr. fi. P. Shah, I.C.S. .. Director of Industries. 

204. Mr. G. M, Harper, I.C.S. .. Collector of Gorakhpur. 

205. Dr. Radha Katnal Mukerjee, Professor of Economics and Sooiok^, 

M.A., Ph.D. Lucknow Pniversity. 

206. Mr. J. P. Sxivastava, M.L.C. .. Chairman I 

207« Rev. 0. H. Mattison .. Trustee vlmprovement 

208. Mr. A* Roland Pricey M. L M. Chief Engineer J Trust. 


Upper India Obam- 
het of Commerce. 


203. Mr.S.P.Shah,I.aS. 

204. Mr. G. M, Harper, I.C.S. 

205. Dr. Radha Kamsd Mukerjee, 

M.A.,Ph.D. 

206. Mr. J. P. Sxivastava, M.L.C. 

207. Rev. 0. H. Mattison 

208. Mr. A. Boland Pricey M. L M. 

and Qg. E. 
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209. Aohehha Singh and others of the Harness and Saddlery Factory Labour Union. 
211! !! !! !}• Sorters in the Textile Mills, Cawnpore. 


patnOf December 19 th ^ 2 (Hh, 1929 • 

212* Mr. J. R. Dain, I.C.S. 

213. Mr. H. E. Horsfield .. 

214. Mr. B. C. Gupta 

215. Mr. H. W. Brady 

216. Mr. W. B. Brett, I.O.S. 

217. Babu Bhagwat Prasad Jayaswal 


Officer on Sp^ial Duty with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa. 

R^istrar of Trade Unions. 

Director of Industries. 

Chief Inspector of Factories. 

Financial Secretary to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. 

of the Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Com- 


218. Mr. Arikshan Sinha ., 

Kodarma, December 21 st- 22 ndt 1929 . 

219. Akli Ghatwalin 

220. Balia Goalin 

221. Suhuri Musahar 

222. ElanmMiah 

223. EtwariKandoo 

224. JhamouHazam 

225. Mahabir Singh 

226. Mr. E. Crellin 

227. Mr. D. B. Sahana 


merce. 

General Secretary, the Bihar Provincial 
Kisan Sabha. 

^Female Workers in the Local Factory, 

'Male Workers in the Local Factory, 
Kodarma Mica Mining Association* 


SUchar, January Srd-Gth, 19S0. 

228. Mr. J. S. Mercer ,. •. 

229. Phul Biosai and another Woman 

230. Dr. G. C. Ramsay, O.B.E., M.D. 

(Edin.) 

231. Patohoo 

232. Bonamali .. .« 

233. IlLr. L* A. Realey «• • 

234. Mr. J. K. Cullinan 

235. KashiaRam 

236. Mr.J.W.R.MoWha .. 

237. Mr. A. F. Stuart 

238. Mr. G. E. Rayner, M.L.C. 

239. Mr. B. Gupta 


} 


Manager, Arouttipore Tea Estate, 
worker of the Arouttipore Tea Estate. 
Medical Officer to the Labao Medical 
Practice. 

Sardars of the Bundoo Tea Gardens. 

Manager, Bundoo Tea Estate. 
Superintendent, Diwan Division, Tarra- 
pore Tea Co., Ltd. 

Worker, Bundoo Tea Gardens. 
Superintendent of the Labao Division, 
Tarrapore Tea Company. 

CJhaixman Surma Valley 

,, ..1 Branch of the 

,, f Indian Tea 

J Association* 


240. Mr, G. D. Walker, T.O.S. 

241. Rev. E. R. Singh, 
Panchgtam, January 1930^ 

242. Earn Prasad Goala •• 

243. Mr. D. P. Tronoh 


,, Deputy Commissioner of Caohar. 


Worker, Panohgram Oil Welk. 

Field Agent, Panohgram Oil Wells of the 
Bui^h Oil Co., Ltd. 


JorhaJt^ January SUh-liifi, 1930. 

244. ShamKamor 

245. OtiGoaofTaraKhul 

246. Kataur (Khond) 

247. Mr. J. B. Leonard 

248. Mr.L.N,Sanna 

249. Mr. F. MoAUisier 

250. Mr. D. S. Withers 


• • ^Workers on the Moabund Tea Estate^ 

! Manager, Moabund Tea Estate. 

,. Manager, Rowiiah Tea Estate. 

.. General Manager, The Asam Oil 0o,t 
Ltd., DigboL 

.. Manager, Deasai and Parbattia Tea 
Company. 

2Ef2 
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251. Khudiran .. 

252. Butan 

263. Mr. J. H. Copeland .. 

264. Mr. C. K. Besboruah .. 

255. Kadamoni .. 

256. Bhano 

267. Chuttan 

268. Mst. Miriam 

259. Suleman 

260. Babu J. Chakravarti .. 

261. Ramswami .. 

262. Mr. W. G. McKercher 

263. Mr. J. M. Kilbum 

264. Mr.E.J.Nioliolls .. 

266. Mr. E. S. Roffey 

266. Dr. McCombie 

267. Mr. T. A. Chalmers, M.L.A. 

268. Ram Dat Knrmi 

269. RamAutarPasi 

270. AutarKori, 

Ten male, Workers 

271. Knndhan 

272. Kirodhar 

273. ChembeH 

274. Nanee Basi Ghasi 

276. Mr. R. H. S. Oliver 

276. Mr. James Eraser 

277. Christine 

278. Kimda 

279. Nanhn 

280. Mr.K.CantKe,I.C.S. 

281. Dr. Percy Poster 


282. Rev. D. J. TirthijofBeogharia. 
SluUong, Jamiary 16th~18{k, 1930, 

283. Mr. A. J. Laine, O.I.E., LO.S. .. 

284. Lt..Col.T.B.Mniison,I,M.S. . 

286. Mr.E.C.King,I.O.S. 

286. Mr.J.Iiisch,M.L.O. .. 

287. Mr. T.O, Crawford 

288. Bfr. J. A. MUligan 

289. Ltb-GoL B. S. Mackay.. 

Qauhaiif Jaimary 19th, 1930, 

290. Rashid 

291. Sapti . • ■ • 

292. Jalaon 

293. Badlu 

294. Baohan 

296. Mr.M.N.BaJial 
J06. Samn j 

297. Parabti 


Worker .. 1 Cinnamara 

Sardar .. J Gardens. 

Manager, Cinnamara Tea Estate. 
Manager, Bolama Tea Estate. 
Woman worker 
Woman worker 
Worker 

Woman Worker 
Worker 
Doctor 
Worker 
Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 


Tea 


^Boloma Tea Es* 
late. 


} 


Assam Branch 
of the Indian 
Tea Association. 


Superintendent, Bazaloni Tea Co., Ltd. 


^Workers in the Melong Tea Estate. 


Manager, Meleng Tea Estate. 

Manager, Hunwal Tea Co. 

Woman Sardar ..*1 

Worker .. VMariani Tea Es* 

Worker ..J tate. 

Beputy Commissioner, Sibsagar. 
Mei^cal Officer, Badlipar Meffical Asso* 
oiation. 


Officer on Special Duty with the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam. 

Birector of Public Health. 

Ohaiiman, .^sam Labour Board. 
Chairman ..\lndian Tea Asso- 

Vice-Chainnan .. j dation. 

Tea Bistriots Labour Association* 


;} 


Worker 

Woman Sardar 

Worker 

Worker 

Worker 

Agent Baboo 

Worker 

Woman worker and 
a number of other 
workers. 


Examined at the 
• Forwarding 
Agency for re- 
cji^ts to Assam. 


Baradighi Tea Eekcie, Dooare^ January 20 lih, 1930 . 

298. Bard (wile of Ledwa) 

299. Itwad {wife of Lachman) and 

two other wranen woAucb, 
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300. Bhirsa (son of Mangra) 

301. Surajmoni (wife of Qoolia) .. ^ 

302. Bars! (wife of Lakhan) and 

two women workers and a 
party of men workers return¬ 
ing from work 

303. Abiram 

304. Suleman 
306. RaMya 

306. Mr. G. L. Haig 

307. Mr. W. L. Travers, C.I.E., O.B.E., 

M.L.C. 

308. Dr. 0. MoOutcheon, M.B. 


Workers on the Baradighi Tea Estate. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Dooars 

tion. 


Planters’ A&socia- 


D^bpara Tea Estates--Dooars, Janvary 2Jst, 1930. 

309. Mr, J. 0. Ghose .. .. Vice-C 

mar 

310. N, R. Ghose, M.A., B.L. 

311. Mr. J. G. Guha 

312. Phalini .. 

313. Gondura ,. .. L w t, 

314. BudhuChJk .. ^ > worfi 

316. DanduBam .. ..J 

316. Mr. J. J. C. Watson .. .. Manage 

317. Dr. M. Kemxakar, L.M.F. 

Asanaol^ Jamary 23rd, 1930. 


Vice-Chair- 

man. j^Indian Tea Planters’ Asso* 
• • ' * r Jalpaiguri. 

..J 

> Workers on the Debpara Tea Estate. 
Gandrapara Tea Estate. 


A surface coal wagon loader (male)^ Bara Dhemo Colliery. 

Saukli .. .. •. ^ 

SukhDev .. .. .. h Miners, Dhemo Main Colliery. 

AglaDas .. .. ..J 

Bansi Kurmi (with 14 other^ 
coalloaders) 

Uma Padan Mukheijee, Sarkar ,. 

Gauri Shankar (with other coal 
loaders) .. .. .« 

Gazia .. .. ., > Workers in the Dher 

Rajvaid 
Bilaspur 
Thakatb 
Kanhaimanji 
Padara 
Lokbimanji .. 

. Dr. S. K, Sircar, M.B., D.P.BL •. Chief Sanitary Office 


Workers in the Dhemo Main CoUiexy. 


Dr. S. K, Sircar, M.B., D.P.BL •. Chief Sanitary Officer, Asansol Mines 

Board of Health. 

Dr. U. P. Chatterjee* M.B. .. Chief Medical Officer, Eastern Oosd 

Co., Ltd. 

Dr. Bonbehari Chattaiaj, L.M.P. Medici Officer, Dhemo Main CoUiefy. 
Mr.C.H6ath .. .. Marnier,DhemoMaffiCoUieiy. 

Mr. Sohan Singh .. • • Contractors’ Manager. 

** 11 ^Minera,Bhntdova Colliery. 

Mr. S. K. Samundar .. .. Manager, Bhutdova OoUiery, 

PhilaMjanjhi .. .. Trammer 

Panu .. .. •« Mlsiai «• [ 

TAkli Majin ,. .. • * • • VWest ISflga Cdllleiy. 

Maku Majin and a party of l 

women workers .. .. 
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LJumbady Janmry 24ikr29th, 1930* 

344. Barjumain .. 

846. Jiwan Majhi 

346. Parbhu Majhi and three miners 

347. Nonkukal .. 

348. OhandManji 

349. Mr. Br. Fenwick 

360. B. JitnBam 

351. Asmnania .. 

352. Mokshada .. 

353. Ahalya 

354. Sab<>^ 

366. Mr.KK.Baksi 
356. ChakkuSow 

367. Bithal 

358. Sobhi, Musahar 
369. Ledon, Dosadh 
360. EoHi 


361. Mr. P.C. Bose 

362. Mr. B. Mitter 

363. ShaniCheria 
864. ChotanEora 

365. Gobinda Gkrrai 

366. Nuni 
867. Thakuii 

368. lilmoni 

369. Sakaram 

370. Earorai .. 

371. Jarimeya 

372. Mr. D. Black 

373. Mr, P. B. Dandekar , ♦ 

374. Mr.J.E.Phelphs .. 

375. Mr. N, P. Thadani, LC.S. 


-Workers in the Loyabad Colliery. 
Attendance Clerk Colliery. 


Women workers in the 
liery. 


Loyabad Cob 


Manager, Eirkend Cdliery. 
Gangman .. "1 
Mnchhi 
Loader 

Loader .. -Eirkend Colliery. 
Woman worker 
with an¬ 

other woman. 

Secretary 

Indian G 
Woman miner ployees' 

Miner .. Jharia, 

Pumpman ,, 


I Indian Colliery Em* 
r ployees* Association, 
Jharia, 


^ Women workers in the Jealgora CoSieiy. 

I 

|-Men workers in the Jealgora Colliery. 

Manager, Jealgora Colliery, 

Baising Contractor, Jeadgora Colliery. 
Agent, Jealgora Colliery. 

Chairman, Jharia Minos Board of Health; 
Ohainnan, Jharia Water Board and 
Commissioner, Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion. 

Chief Medical Officer, Jharia Mitiqh 
B oard of Health. 

I Indian Mining Assooiation, 


376. Or. Byles •. •. .. Chief Medical Officer, 

Board of Health. 

377. Mr,P.S.Eeelan .. ..1 

378. Mr. F. L. Cork .. .. I , , / ... 

879. Mr. R. Heron .. .. f Assooiatia 

380. Mr.R.Pordy .. ..J 

381. Jamnna fwHeofPatia} 

382. Patia .. .. Miner .."1 Workers i 

383. Eale Lobar .. • • • • Miner .. j Collieiy. 

384. Mr. P. 0. Mukherji •. , • Manager, Eujama Collieiy, 

385. Bhnchi, woman coal oaxiier, Indian Jhai^ Colliery. 

386. Mr. M. Bhattaohaxji, Manager, Central Junagora CoQieiy. 

391. Mr. J. Eirk, Superintendent, Jam^oba Odliery. 

392. HiiaEharar .. .,1 

:: ;;lM3n«iB.JamadobaCoIIi« 

395. Ehera .J 


Workers in the Eujama 
ColUeiy. 


Central Junagora Colliery* 
Indian Mining Federation, 


Miners, Jamadoba Colliery* 
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396. Mr. B>. B>. Simpson, O.I.E., Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

397. Mr. A. A. F. Bray .. . .*1 

398. Mr. J. Thomas .. .. ^Calcutta representatives of the Indian 

399. Mr. T. Ord .. .. .. J Mining Aasociation. 

Giridih, January 31et, 1930, 

400. SUlnmian .. .. .. ) Miners, Serampur CdLlieiy of the E. I. 

401. Manji Dhobi.. .. .. ) Railway Company. 

402. Mr. W. T. Stanton, Manager, Serampur Colliery of the E. I. Railway 

Company. 

403. Mr. H. Lancaster, Superintendent, E, I. Railway Colliery Department. 

404. Dr. H. Mullick. 

405. Mr, J. Brown, Assistant Superintendent, Bokhara E. I. R. and B. N. R. 

Joint Collieries. 

406. Mr. A. D. Tuckey, T.C.S., Depu^ Commissioner. Hazaribagh District. 

407. Ugan, Sardar 


> Serampur Colliery. 


408-409. Gangia Kamin, with her 
hu<«band Gliansham. loader 

410. Kailumia, Troll^man 

411. KudiratMeyan „ 

CakuUa, February 2rd-19th, 1930, 

412. Mr. K. P. Banerjee, 1 

413. Mr. J. N. Gupta, >E. B. R. Indian Employees’ Association. 

414. Mr. P. Chakraborty, J 

415. Mr. Cameron, 

416. Mr. Bastion, 

417. Mr. Rigg, 

418. Mr. Martin, 

419. Mr. Baokman, ^Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Employees of 

420. Mr. Powell, | Railways. 

421. Mr. Lardner, 

422. Mr. Wilson, 

423. Mr. Atkinson, ^ 

424. Mr. P. H. Mafidn, O.B.E., Agent, 

425. Mr. 1. St. 0. Pringle, Deputy ^ent, 

426. Mr, A. H, Joscelyne, Locomotive Superintendent, 

427. Dr. H. Suhrawardy, Chief Medical OfiGicer, 

428. Mr. H. N. Parker, Officer on Special Duty, 

429. Mr. H. A. Outhwaite, Statistical Officer, 

430. Mr. V. P. Bhandarkar, Wdfare Officer, 

431. Mr. D. Ghose, Assistant Traffic Superintendent 

m. Oounoa of Women. 

434. Mr. W. J. Herridge, Manager, Calcutta Claims Bureau. 

435. Mr. M. H. B. Lethbridge, I.O.S., Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 

Bengal. 

436-437. and his wife, Tilasari, 

438. 


>E. B. Railway. 


Anglo-India (Middle) Jnte Mill Co. 


Habib, Woman worker, 

439. NoorMohamed,Lme-sardar, 

440. Kalik, Weaver, 

441. Sorju, Line-sardar, 

442. Ham, Spinner, ^ 

443. Rai Syama Charan Bhattaoharya Bahadur, Vioe-ChaSrman, Bhatpara Muni¬ 

cipality. 

444. Mr. K. C, Banerji, Executive Engineer, Presidency Division. 

445. Mr. Surendera Nath, M.A., LL,B., Aotg. President, 1 ^ 

446. Mr. Hikmat-Dllali, Bar.-at-Law, Chief Legal Adviser, IB. L Railway Union, 

447. Mr. H. S. Bhatna^> General Secretary, [ Moradabad. 

448. Mr. K. N. Pandey, Assistant Starion Master, J 
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449. Mr. C. L. Colvin, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Agent, 

460. Mr. F. E. Robertson, Chief Operating Superintendent, 
451. Mr. R. L. Ray, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 

462. Mr. A. V. Venables, Chief Engineer, 

463. Dr. A. K. H. Pollock, Chief Medical Officer, 

464. Mr. E. Cameron Ker, Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, >■ 
456. Mr. A. 0. Evans, Deputy Agent, 

466. Mr. M. Robertson, Secretary to Agent, 

467. Mr. E. C. Badhwar, Employment Officer, 

458. Mr. C. S. Whitworth, Chief Mining Engineer, Railway 
Board. 


E. I. Railway. 


469. Mr. Santi Ram Mondal, 

460. Mr. Ram Autar, 

461. Mr. Atal Behary Santra, 

462. Mr. S. N. Shaw, 

463. Mr. Ismail, 

464. Mr. Ali Mohammad, 

466. Mr. K. D. Chatterjeo, 
466. Mr. Hardin Shaha, 


1 

I 

!> E. I. R. Labour Union, Lillooali, 


467. 

468. 

469. 

470. 

471. 

472. 

473. 

474. 
476. 

476. 

477. 

478. 

479. 

480. 

481. 

482. 

483. 

484. 
486 ! 

486. 

487. 

488. 

489. 
480. 

491. 

492. 

493. 

494. 
496. 

496. 

497. 

498. 

499. 
600. 
601. 
602. 

603. 

604. 
606. 


>B. N. Railway. 


Mr. G. A. Young, General Manager, Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

Lt.-Col. B. H. Brovn, Superintendent, Ishapore Rifle Factory. 

Mr. R. T. Dunderdale, Superintendent, Met^ & Steel Factory, Ishapore. 

Mr. A. W. Connolly, Works Manager, Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 

Mr. R. C. Frain, Works Manager, Metal and Sted Factory, Ishapore. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Sewell, I.M.S., Medical Officer to Factories and Estate. 

Mr. K. K. Chakravarty, Labour Bureau Supervisor, Rifle Factory, 

Mr. G. R. Dain, Agent, the Calcutta Tramways Company, Ltd. 

Mr. V. E, D. Jarrad, Agent, 

Dr. Mozumdar (Medicd Department), 

Mr. Bazaz (Engineering Construction), 

"It. Chakrabartty (Engineering Open line), 
r.£hanna (Commercial Department), 

I Faroque (Transportation Department), 

. Chowdhuiy (President, Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

Urban Bank), 

Dr. A. Martin-Leake, V.C., F.B,C.S., 

Mr. Prohlad Chandra Roy, Vice-President, \ Press "Employees’ A8«ocia- 
Mr. Indu Bhusan Sarcar, Organising Secy., / tion. 

Mr. R. N. Neis^ Manager, Titaghur No. 11 Jute Mill, 

Prakash, 

Mangrul, 

Babuniya, 

Muniya, 

Jumrath, 

Hazilal, 

Gauri, 

Muthlalu, 

Lachanao, 

Abdul Haldin, ^ 

Mr. Mxhbubul Huq, President, 

Mr, Aftab Ally, General Secretary, 

Mr. J. Smith, Assistant Manager, Burma Shell Installations, Budge Budge. 
Mr. J. R. Farquarson, Manager, Calcutta Branch of the Burma Shell Oil Co. 
S. C. Dass, Cffi WorW, Burma Shell Oil Installations. 

Mr. J. Sime, Managixg DirectQr, Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 

B£r. G. Gorrie, Manager, Caledonian Jute Mills Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Eridma dhunder Ray Chaudhuri, President, Kankinaiah Labour Union. 


>Workers in the Titaghur No. II Jute Mill. 


^Workers in the Standard Mills, Titaghur. 




Indian Seamen’s Union. 
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506. Mr. R. B. Laird, M.L.C., Chairma^i, 

507. Mr. A. N. Mackenzie, 

508. Mr. W. D. Bmce-Watt, 

609. Mr. J. A. Murray, 

610. Mr. J. D. Paterson, 

511. Mr. Williamson, 

612. Mr. R. P. Adams, O.B.E., Chief Ins 

513. Mr. J. B. McBride, Senior Inspector of Factories, Bengal. 

514. Mr. R. C. Parsons, Inspector of Factories, Bengal. 

616. Mr. T. B. Glover, Inspector of Factories, Bengal. 

616. Capt. W. O’Connor, Senior Certifying Surgeon of Factories, Bengal. 

617. Dr. Chas. A. Bentley, C.I.E., M.B., D.P.H., D.T.M., & H., Director of Public 

Health. 

618. Mr. F. C. Griffin, M.I.C.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Chief Engineer, Public Health 

Department, Bengal. 

619. Dr. M. E. Sufi, B.A., L.R.C.P. & S., D.P.H., Assistant Director of Public 

Health. 

620. Dr. G. L. Batra, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., Assistant Director of Public Health. 

621. Dr. B. C. Mukharji, M.B., D.P.H., Inspector of Septic Tank Installations. 

622. Dr. A. C. Ray Chaudhury, D. P. H., Diet Survey Officer. 

623. Mr. C.W.Gumer,I.O.S., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Local Self- 

Government Dept. 

624. Mr. H. J. Twynam, LC.S., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue 

Department. 

526. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Secretary to the €h>ve(niment of 
Bengal, Commerce and Marine Depts. 

626. Mr. A. T. Weston, M.Sc., MJ.0.E., M.I.E. (Lad.), Director of Industdes, 

Bengal. 

627. Mr. J. A. Beale, Sub-Divisional Officer, AsansoL 

628. Khan Bahadur Tasaddak Ahmed, Second Inspector of Schools, Presidency 

Division. 


• Indian Jute Mills Association. 


ipector of Factories, Bengal. 


629. Rai Sahib Sushil Kumar Ganguly, Officiating Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal. 

530« Sir Charles Stuart-Williams, Kt., Chairman, Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutta. 


of the Port of Calcutta. 


531. Mr. W. A. Bums, Traffic Manager, 

532. Commander Norcock, Deputy Conservator, j 

533. Mr. H. F. Darvell, Shipping Master, Calcutta. 

634. Mr. E. C. BonthaU ., ..1 

536. Mr. W. Gow .. .. VBengal Chamber of Commerce. 

636. Mr. D. K. Cunnison, Secretary .. J 

537. Captain R. Liddle, Marine Department, B. I. S. N. Ccy., Ltd. 

638. Mr.R.Chakravarti .. 

639. Mr. U. M. Bose ,. .. U 

640. Mr. H. P. Ghose 

641. Mr. J. H. Sen Gupta .. 


‘ * ^Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 


Khargpur^ February 20lh, 1930, 

542. Mr. KansbiNathMuttu 

643. Mr.W. V.R.Naidu .. 

644. Mr. P. Rama Chandra Rao 
646. Mr. Somayajulu 

646. Mr. A. N. Bose 

JamaMpwr, February BlH-BlIh, 1930, 


VB. N. R. Indian Labour Union. 


647. Mr. M. Homi, President 

548. Mr. H. H. Sbarma, Joint Seore-. 

tary .. . • 

549. Mr. Mangal Singh 
650. Mr.Azimuddin 


l-Ijabour Federation. 
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661. Mr. J.C.K:. Peterson 

662. Mr. C. A. Alexander . 

663. Mr. J. Leyshon 

664. Mr. H. D. Townend . 
666. Mr. W. 0. Henderson 


Tata Iron and Steel Coy., Ltd. 

Tinplate Company of India, Ltd., Gol- 
muri Works. 


Vizagdpatajn, February 26ihr27th, 1930. 

666. Mr. T. Austin, I.O.S., District Magistrate, Ganjam. 

667. Siiman Sree Vikrama Deo Varma Maliasaya of Vizagapatam. 

568, Captain F. R. Steele .. .. \ Local Agents of the Tea Districts Labour 

659. Mr. L. S. Driver .. .. J Association. 

660. Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, I.C.S., District Magistrate and Agent to the Governor, 

Vizagapatam. 

661. Abdur Rahman, Storeman 

662. Noor Mohammad, Khalasi 

663. Abdul Nabi, Tindkl .. 

664. Raki Gurrappa, Worker 

666. Sukama Ukkanna, Worker • • ^Vizagapatam Harbour Works* 

566. Fazul Rahman, Oilman 

667. Annapatbiakimma, Woman 

Coal carrier. 

568. Appallam, Woman Coal carrier 
669. ]i&. W.C. Ash Engineer-in-Ghie£ 

570. Mr. C. J. Smith, Mechanical 

Superintendent. 

571. Major F. J. Anderson, I.M.S. 1 , 

Chief Medical Officer. > Vizagapatam Harbour Works. 

672. Mr. P. A. M, Welclunan, Office 

Superintendent. 

673. Dr. KL Satyanarayana, Medical 

Officer. 

Tridiinopdly, Fd>ruary 27t%f 1930. 

674. A. Gopal 
576. S. Joseph 

676. Mutu Kiishnan .. •. ^Workers in the Golden Rook Workshops 

677. Krishnan .. .. -. of the S. I. Railway. 

578. S, Ramaswami .. .. 


•Vizagapatam Harbour Works. 


Madura, February 28lihr^March lei, 1930. 

579. Subhammal.. ., .. 1 

^1* Muth^^!r^^ *' ' t-Women workers in the Madura Mills. 

582. FaJiammal, and two others .. J 

583. Sadyan .. .. .. 1 

“ *• ^Men workers in the 

685. Vyrahvan .. .. .. f 

586. Muniandi .. .. ..J 

687. Mr. J. P. Rodriguez .. .. j 

688. Mr. R a.nlrfl.rfl.n».T«.iTiA vTuticoiin Labour 13 

589. Mr.KandaswamiPillai ..J 

600. Mr. S. R. Varadarajulu Naidu, Papauasam Union. 

691, Mr. E. B. Cobbald, I.C.S,, District Ms^strate, Madura. 

Madras, March Zrd-Sth, 1930. 

692. Mr.F.B.Wathen,Agent ..1 

593. Mr. C. 0. Fink, Chief Auditor and 

594. Chief Trans- 
portation Superintendent and 
Traffic Manager. 


Workers in the Golden Rook Workshops 
of the S. I. Railway. 


Men workers in the Madura Mills. 


Tuticoiin Labour Union. 


M. and S. M. Railway. 
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>M. and S, M, Bailway. 


. >M. and S. M. Railway Employees’ Union* 


696. Mr. R. D. Thompson, Chief Me-*^ 
ohanical Engineer. 

696. Mr. J. A. Cruickshank, Chief 

Medical Officer. 

697. Mr. G. Charlton, Deputy Agent 

698. Mr. W. E. Marsh, Press Superin¬ 

tendent. 

699. Mr. N. Grayson, Architect 

600. Mr. Syed Madhar 

601. Mr. A. S. Fernandez . 

602. Mr, S. M. Sundrachari. 

603. Mr. K. Veerasami 

604. Mr. G. Krishnamurti . 

605. Mr. Lakhshminarayana 

606. Mr. P. R. K. Sanua ,. 

607. Mr. P. J. Thomas, M.A., B. Litt., Ph. D., Professor of Economics, Madias 

University. 

608. Mr. V. T. Arasu, President, 1929 Madras Youth League. 

609. Mr. K. V. Sesha Ayyangar, Chairman, Madras Panel of Lawyers. 

610. Mr. P. A. Kiishnaswamy .. 7 Madras Representative, Christian Conn- 

611. Rev. Paul Ramaseshan .. ) 

612. Mr. P. Rothera, Agent 

613. Mr. A. H. Smyth, Chief Trans¬ 

portation Superintendent. 

614. Dib. H. A. Reid, Deputy Chief 

Mechanical Engineer. 

615. Dr. C. E. R. Norman, Chief 

Medical Officer. 

616. Mr. A, Srinivasa Iyer, Assistant 

Auditor. 

617. Mr. P. Govindaraj, Assistant 

Secretary to the Agent. 

618. Mr. T. V, K. Naidu .. 

619. Mr. S. Mohan Swama 

620. Mr. Mudalamuthu MudaJiar 

621. Mr. Ernest Kirk 

622. Mr. A. Ekambaram .. 

Mr. P. S. Erishnaswamy Iyer 
Mr. A. Sundramurthy,. 

Mr. R. R. Birmamuthano 


oil. 


623. 

624. 

625. 

626. 
627. 


> S. I. Railway. 


^ S. I. R. Labour Union, Triohinopoly. 
S. 1. R. Labour Union, Coimbatoie. 


Mr, R, W. Snares 
Mr. Dias 

628. Mr. Thoman 

629. Mr. S. Hookins 

630. Mr. Freeman 

631. Mr. French .. 

632. Mr. S. P. Y. Surendranath Voe- 

geli-Arya, President. 

633. Mr. Koppaswamy Mudaliar, Sec¬ 

retary. 

634. Mr. Kanagasbai Mudaiiar 

635. Mr, C. GopalMenon ,, 

636. Mr, P. Raghavan Nair 

637. Dr. Ahmad Mukhtar, M.A., Ph. 

University. 

638. Miss Azariah, District Secretary, 
6^. Mrs. Cousins., 

640. Mrs. Bhagirathi Sri Ram 


I Anglo-Indian Employees of the M, and 
S. M. and S. I. Railways. 


^Madras Electric Tramway andSupp^ 
I Corporation Employees’ Union. 

I Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

. D., Professor of Economics, Aimamalai 

Y. W. C. A., Madras. 

Women Social Workers. 


} 
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641. Mr. V. M. Ramaswamy Mudaliar*^ 

^-T.^P^hasm^Mudaliar {Kerosene OU Worlers’ Union. 

643. Mr. T. Muthswamy Pillai .. J 

644. Mr.RKetariMuthuChetty ..J 

645. Mr. M. S. Kotiswaran, B.A., L.T., Representative of the Madras Port Trust 

and Harbour Workers’ Union, etc. 

646. Mr. S. Pillai, Patron, The Chingleput District Labour Guild, Kodambakam. 

647. Mr. J. Hargreaves 

648. !Mr. W. E. Bentley 

649. Dr. Q. P. Eaghaviah 

650. Miss M. Sage, M.A. 


651. Mr. K. 0. Anthoni .. 

652. Mr. V. Subramani Aiyar 

653. Sir Fairless Barber .. 

654. Mr. H. L. Pinches .. 

655. Mr. C. R. T. Congreve 

656. Lt.-Col. C. H, Brook 

657. Mr. F.E. James 

658. Mr. B. Shiva Rao .. 

659. !Mr. Ramanujulu Naidu 

660. Mr. Selvapathy Chetty 

661. Mr.A.G.Leach,I.C.S. 

662. Mr. J. Gray, O.B.E., I.C.S. 

663. Mr. S. A. Cartledge 

664. Captain N. R. Ubhaya, I.M.S. 

665. 

666 . 

667, 


Manager, Carnatic Mill. 

Manager, Buckingham Mill. 

Medical Officer, Carnatic Mill. 

Joint Principal, the Buckingham and Car¬ 
natic School. 

Secretary, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mill s Work-people Weltarc Committee. 
Manager, Ohoolai Mills. 


VUnited Planters’ Association of Southern 
India. 


^Madras Labour Union. 


Mr. W. E. Smith, M.A., LE.S. 
Mr. W. M. Browning 
Mr.O. E. Wood,M.L,0. 

Mr. P. G. Luker 
Mr. Muhammad UbaiduUah 
with eight others 


Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
Public Works and Labour Department, 
Commissioner of Labour. 

Chief Inspector of Factories. 

Director of Public Health, 

Offg. Director of Public Instruction. 

.. ^Employers* Federation of Southern India, 
..J M^as. 

Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Em- 
.. ployees* Union. 


€oonoor, March 9ih~10ih, 1980, 

670. Col. R. McCarrison, C.LB., 
LM.S. 

671. Lousia 

672. Jebakanti 

673. Lazarus .. 

674. Palaniappan 

675. Angappan.. 

676. Lt.-Col. L, L. Porter, O.B,E„ 
V.D. 

677. Lt. Commander L. G* Elking- 
ton, R. N, (Retd.). 

678. Mr. L. A. Hawke .. 

679. Rayappan 


Director, Nutritional Research. Pasteur 
Institute. 

Woman Worker 
Woman Worker 
Mistri 
Pruner 
Worker 

Managing Director, Nonesuch Tea Estate 
Co. 

Manager, The Ibex-Lodge Estate. 

Manager, Singara Tea Estate. 

Mistri, Singara Tea Estate, 


>Noncsueh Tea 
I Estate. 


Caimbatoref March llih, 1930, 

680. Mr. E. Holden 

681. Valliammal 

682. Rangammal 

683. Lutbnari.. 

684. Gnanapzakasam 

685. Mr. W.E. Winter 

686. Mr. J.F. Cheshire .. 

687. Mr. F. Howard .. 


.. Manager, Kaleeswar Mills. 

., Woman Worker .. *1 Coimbatore Spiu- 
.. Woman Worker ,. I ning and Weav- 

.. Woman Worker .. j ing Mills. 

.. Man Worker ..J 

.. Managing Dirootor .. j Coimbatore Spin- 
.. Mill Manager .. > ning and Weav- 

.. Weaving Manager ..J ing Mills. 
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Valparai, March 12ih^l3ihf 1930* 


688. Thangamani 

689. Chinnammal 

690. Ohinnathambi 

691. SavariMutthu 

692. Maranney 

693. Mr. J. E. Sampson 


.. Woman Worker 
.. Woman Worker 
., Mistri 
». Worker 
.. Worker 


J Paohamalai Es¬ 
tate. 


. • Manager, Paohamalai Estate. 


694. Mr. «J. H. Ireland Jones, Chair-' 

man. 

695. Mr. W. H. Martin .. 

696. Mr. J. E. Sampson .. 

697. Mr. E. Johnson 

Mr. A. W. P. Mills .. 

699. Dr. J. E. Measham .. 

700. Mr. G. B. Reade (Hony. Seoy.)^ 


>Anamalai Planters’ Association. 


701. Chinnammal 

702. Palani Ammal 

703. Chengamalan 

704. Chinnaswami 
706. Pattakaran 

706. Mr. F. L. Schwinde 

707. Mr. Elio Johnson .. 

708. Mr. J. 0. Blaokham 

709. Mr. A. Foote 


.. Woman Worker 
.. Woman Worker 
.. Worker 
,. Worker 
•. Mistri 


^Thaymndi Estate. 


.. Manager, Thaymudi Estate. 

.. Group Manager, Mndis Group of Estates. 
.. Group Manager .. 1 Lower Paralai 
.. Manager .. ..j Estate. 


Ooirnbatore, 14ih, 1930. 


710. Mr. N. S. Ramaswamy Ajyanger, President, Labour Union. 

711. Mr. E. F. Thomas, O.I.E., LO.S., Collector and District Magistrate. 

Ooorg {Meroara), March 12ih-14ih, 2930. 

712. KattiChattu .. .."j 

h*” i. «» H,aw (Mft. BiW. 

715. Oirria 

716. Mr. J. H. Sprott 


•J 


Manager of the Halleri and Santaghuny 
Cofiee Estate. 


717. Mr. J. S. H. Morgan 

718. Mr. P. J. Tipping ,. 

710. Col. EL Hurled 

720. Mr*A.B.Ch6ngappa,M.L.C.. 

721. Eao Bahadur K. Subbayya • 


^Coorg Planters’ Association, Meroara. 


^Planters. 


722. Honee JenKurumba 

723. Bhimla .. 

724. Bamdu .. 

725. Mr. H. B. M. Babingtcm 

726. Mr. A. B, Madapa .. 

727. Sttbu, Konkani 

728. Sibi, Konkani 

729. Jaori, Balgai 

730. Mr, N. K. Ganapaiah 
781. Mr. G. W. Priestly, lUS. 



Workers on the PoUibetta Coffee Plan¬ 
tations. 


Manager, PoUibetta Coffee Estate. 


.. The Heroor Coffee Plantations. 



Women workers 


on the Kasbur Ck^ee 


..j Estate. 

• • Manager, Kasbur Coffee Estate. 


.. Ckwnmfasioner of Cooig. 


732. Major F. R. Thornton, LM.S. Civil Surgeon. 

788, lUu> Bahadur K.Chengappa Dlstriot Magistrate. 
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Bangahre, March ISth^WSO. 

734. Mr. S. Guruswami .. .. Assistant Secret^, All-India Railway* 

men’s Federation, Berhampore, 

Sholapur, March 2(Hh~21st, 1930. 

735. Mr. Vaikunthla] S. Thakoie .. General Manager .. Sholapur Spinn* 

736. Mr. K. R. Lele .. .. Welfare Secretary > ing and Weaving 

J Co., Ltd. ^ 

737. Mr. H. H. Stratton .. Criminal Tribes Settlement Of&cer, Dhar 

war. 

738. Mr, Hiebe .. .. Manager, Sholapur Industrial Settlement, 

American Maiathi Mission* 

739. Mr. P. G. Beke . .. Secretary, Bombay Textile Labour Union, 

Shdapur Branch. 

740. Rao Bahadur Dr. V. V. Malay, President, Sholapur Municipality. 

L. M.&a 

London, Jidy 9th-22nd, 1930. 

741. Mr. Harold E. day *. National Secretary for the Passenger 

Services Group of the Transport amd 
General Workms’ Union. 

742. Mr. 0. J. Spencer . • •. General Manager, Metropolitan Tramways, 

Ltd. 

743. Captain L. H. Green, M.A, .. Secretary, Mour-Milling Employers’ Fede¬ 

ration. 

744. Mr. R. R. Bannatyne, C.B. .. Assistant Secretary, Home O60lce. 

745. Sir Gerald BeUhouse^ C.B.E.. Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office. 

746. Sir Walter Einnear, E.B.E. .. Controller of Health Insurance Ministry 

of Health. 

747. Mr. J. F. G. Price, C.B. •. Principal Assistant Secretary, Unemploy¬ 

ment Insurance Department, Minist^ 
of Labour. 

748. Mr. F. W. Leggett .. Principal Assistant Score- T 

tary, General Depart- ] 

749. l^Ir. J. S. Nichdson .. Assistant Secreteiy, Trade ^ Labour. 

Boards Division. 

750. Mr. S. R. Todd . J 

761. Mr. H. L. French, C.B., Principal Assistant Secretary, MMstry of Agd- 
O.B.E. culture and Fisheries. 

NamtUfOcidberBZndi 1930. 

752. Mr. E. Hogan Taylor General Manager .. ^ 

753. Mr. A. R. Oberlaadei .. General Superintendent 

754. Mr. A. B. Colquhoun ., Mine Superintendent 

755. Mr. 0. A.Renoa .. Chief lime-keeper 

756. Mr. R. A. Sharpe ,. ddef Accountant 

757. Mr. H. T. Tayto .. Forest Manager 

758. Mr. L. MoDonongh .. Railway Maxmger 

759. Dr. J, 0. Hamilton ,. Chief Medical Officer 


^Burma Corpora* 
tion. Ltd, 
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YenangyaunQf October 27^2BUi^ 1930. 


760. Mr. J. Webster 

761. U.Ba Than 

762. UTinGyi 

763. U Thu 35aw 

764. U Tha Za 
766. U Khant 

766. All Hamid 

767. U Myat San 

768. UHtiBu 

769. Mr. J. H. Hunter 

770. Mr. J. Dalgleish 

771. Mr. Marr Grieve 

772. Mr. H. D. Kippen 

773. Mr. G. S. Terry .. 

774. Mr. W. B. Crawford 


776. Mr. E.G. Battle, Las. 


.. Labour Superintendent, Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. 


.. Honorary Secretary 


LBurma Labour 
f Union. 


.. Assistant General Mana- '' 
ger in India. 

.. Agent, Elhodaung Oilfields 
.. Supeiintending Engineer Burmah Oil Com* 
•. Fields Acoountant ., f pany, Ltd. 

.. Fields Medical Officer .. 

.. Assistant Fields Medical 
Officer. 


.. Warden, Burma Oilfields. 


Irrawadd/y FUMUa Companife P. 3. “ Taping ”, October 29£k, 1930. 


776. IbadulHuk .. .. Seaman 

777. Abdul Nabi .. .. Serang 

778. GunooMeah «. ,. ilreman 


>Orewof P. S. 
J “Taping”. 


Rangoon, Gctohcr BOik—November Sth, 1930. 


779. Mr. A. B. Mehta .. President 

780. Mr. S. T. Sadasivan 

781. Mr. V. A. L. Simham Ayyar 

782. Mr. K.M. Desai.. .. Secretary 

783. Mr. C. F. Grant, I.C.S. .. Chairman 


784. Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji 
786. Mr. Abdul Bari Chaudhari 


786. Mr.E. P, Pillay 

787. Dr. P. A. Nair .. 

788. Dhanialoo 

789. Kamiya 

790. Jagannathan 

791. Suxianna 

792. Maung Po Htwe 


.. Godown worker 
Godown worker 
., Woiker Maistry 
.. Godown Maistry 
.. Gunner 


.. 1 Burma Indian 
.. I Chamber of 

.. J Commerce. 

•. Rangoon Develop¬ 

ment Trust. 


^Representatives of 
Indian Labour in 
Banna. 


DunneedawSaw 
Mills of Messrs. 
Steel Bros. Sc Ca 


793. Mr. Howison 
794 Mr. Goodsir .. 
796. Mr, A. A. Conway 

796. Mr. A. E. L. Baylor 

797. Mr. F.M. Hall .. 

798. Mr. J. Oliphant 


.. General M a n ager . • 1 Dmmeedaw Saw 
.. Superintending En^pneer.. V Mills of Messrs. 
.. Acting Manager .. J Steel Bros. & Co* 

.. Manager .. "J 

.. Chief Engineer .. vMesais. Bulloch 

.. Superintending Engineer.« j Bros. BiceMUls. 


799. Mr. M. A. Erishnan .. Contractor^ Clerk .. ) Messrs. BuBooh 

800. Appalaswami .. .. Workmr .. ) Bros. Rice Mills. 


801. Mr. A. J. Essaok 


Manager, Adamji Match Factory. 


802. Mr. W. H. 0. Prideaox, Chief Xnspeotor of Factories. 
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803. Mr. C.Iimes 


804. Captain E. B. Eushall 

805. USet .. 

806. Dr. K. Dalai .. 

807. Mr. Mann 

808. Mr. E. J. L. Andrew 


809. Mrs. G. Martin Jones 

810. Mrs. Fraser 

811. G. Guru Valu .. 

812. PentiSabib 

813. Earaini 

814. Mr. J. E. D. Glascott, 

C.I.E. 

816. Dr. P. C. Hayne 

816. Ma Ohn Sein 

817. Snidn Ajam 

818. Bha.g^a 

819. Mr. J. 0. Hope .. 

820. Mr. T. B. Gibson 

821. Mr. H. McIntosh 

822. Mr. E. M. Shelverfcon 

823. Mr.A.B.Mallett 


824, Mr. J. C. Trdeaven 

826. Mr. W. T. Henry 

826, Mr, Thomas Connaok 

827, XT Ba 6ii Bar.-at-Law 

828, UTw W© 

829, Mr. Thaver ,, 

830, ICr.Manilyer •• 

881, Mr, H. L. I.C,S. •, 

832. Mr. B. W. Switldnbank, 
I,C.S. 

838. Mr. A. J. Pa^Se, LC.S. «« 

834.Iifc.-Col, G, a Jolly, 

IMS. 

835. Mir.!«. A, Havelock 
886, Mr. J, A.Chiefny,0,LE, 


8S7. Hr.E, J.B, JeSeiy 


Deputy Chief Engineer, P. W. D. (Eoada 
and Buildings Branch). 

, Eepresenting Stevedoring Finns in Eangoon. 

Municipal Commissioner. 

Health Officer .. .. ) Municipal Corpo- 

Chief Engineer.. .. > ration. 

Assistant Protector of Immigrants and Emi¬ 
grants (Eetired). 

.. 1 National CouncO 
., .. > of Women in 

J Burma. 


Worker 
Gang l^laistry 
Stevedore Worker 


Chief Medical Officer 

Woman Candle Packer 
Indian Male Candle 
Packer. 

Candle box maker 

Acting Works Manager .. 
Acting General Manager.. 
C3uef Works Assistant .. 
Labour Welfare Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Assistant Manager 


Cargo Superintendent 
Manager 

Assistant Marnier 


At the Sule Pagoda 
Wharf. 


Burma Eailways, 


B. O. C. Syriam 
Candle Factory. 


Burmah Oil Coy.’s 
Eefinery Works 
at Syriam. 


I Messrs. Bulloch 
1 Bros. & Co., 
I Agents, B. I. S, 
J N. Co., Ltd. 

) Irrawaddy Flo- 
) Co., Ltd. 

7 Burmese Labour 
) Bureau. 


(One of the Proprietor) 1 Messes. 


(Bead Clerk) 


Messes. Thaver 
Bros,, Labour 
Cbiitraefcors. 


Bevenue Secietsuy to the Govamment of 
Borma. 

Secretary to the Government ol Burma, De¬ 
partment of Local Sdf-Gk»vexnment. 

Director of Statistics said Labour Commis- 
rioner. 

Dizeotcc of Public Health. 


Ofig. Excise Commissianer. 

Chairman, Oonunissioneis for the 
Bangoon. 

Traffic Manager, Bangoou Port. 
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LIST OF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONEES AND LADY ASSESSORS. 

Assistant Com missioners. Lady Assessors. 

}l*idrasPrssi~ Mr. K. Kay — .. Dr. H. M. Lazarus, 

dency, 

Mr. M. Jamal Moliamed Sahib Mrs. Venkatasubha Epo, 

Bahadur. 

Mr. B. Shiva Eao, M.A, .. Miss M. Azariah. 

Mr. Muhammad Ubaiduilah Sahib. 

Bom bey Pre- Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Lalji, M.L.C. Mrs. K. Wagh. 
sidi. ^cy. Dr. T. J. H. Cama. 

Mr, R. S. Asavle, ML.C. .. Lady V. R. Nilkanth. 

Sipd .. • • Mrs. Homai F. J. Kaiaka. 

Mai Hurdevibai A, Masand, 

Bengal .. ]^Ir. J. A. Tassie .. .. Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 

jMr. Sew Kissin Bhattar .. Mrs. Kamini Roy (Coalfields onlj"). 

Itfir. K. C. Ray Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

Maulvi Latafat Hussain, M.L.C. 

United Pro- Sir Thomas Smith, V.D, .. Mrs. K. Srivastava. 
vbices. Maulvi Mohammad Yaqub, 

M.L.A. 


Punjab 

Lala Harkishan Lai 

Dr. Onrjel Wilson, M.D., D. P. H. 

Mr. W. Taylor 

Dr. Karam Chiy;Ld HitesM. 

Mr. M. A. Ghani. 

Miss Siraj-ud-din. 

Burma 

Mr. J. Tait 

U. Aye Maung, 

Mr. S. A. S. T^^abjL 

U. Hla Bu, 

Mrs. T, T. Luce. 

B^har and 

Mr. James IVIackie 

Mra. Kamini Roy. 

Orissa Coal- 

Mr, M. N. Mukerji, 

Jidds. 

Mr. SibakaH Bose. 

Mr, K. N. Sen Gupta. 


Central Pro¬ 

Seth Mathuradas Mohata, M.L.O. 


vinces. 

Mr. L. H. Bartlett, M.L.C. 

Mr. R, W. Fulay, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.C. 

Mrs, Anusya Bai Kale, M.L,C, 



Mr. A. B. Beddow 

Lt..Col H. 0. Garbeit. 

Rev. Thenuram Saikia. 

Mrs. Ataur Rahman. 

Ajmer-Aler^ 

wara. 

• • 

Mrs. Tars Mart n. 

BlUu Province 

• • 

Mrs. J. C. Chattel jee. 

Coorg 

3Ir,A.E,J.NioolIs .. 

Mr. P. 1?. Thiimnajya Punia. 

Mrs. C. A. Timmayya. 


For RajIiWAys, 

AU Centres .. Mr. M. S. Giegory, M.C., M.LC,E. 

Lt.-Col. H. A. J. Gidney, M.L.A., 
LM.S. (Retd.) 

Major H. W. Wagstafi,M.C., R.E. 
/acted at Calcutta in place of 
Jlr. Gregory). 
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Assistant Commissioners. 

Madras 

Mr. Sroenivasalu. 

Bombay 

.. Mr. U N. 

Bengal 

,. '/Ii*. J. K. Chattorji. 

Lahore 

.. Colonel C. Walton, D.S.O. 

Pandit Ram Autar. 

Ajmer 

.. Sir Ernest Jackson, Kt., C.LE, 
Mr, Govind Prasad, Bar.-at-Law. 

Delhi 

• • Rat Sahil) Gbaudrika Prasad. 


UOSIBOIW^SS^SI—«; 286 ~aiPS 
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INDEX. 


A 

Aborlgiuadb: 

in«nf s, jn. 115-6, 121. 
plantalionb, in, 357, 350, 371, 372. 

Absenteeism : 

factoueb, m, 26, 27, 32, 107, 21ft, 250. 
invcbiigdtion, of. 253, 418, 419. 
plantation'', in, 3b7-8, 404. 
raJ\\ayb. on, 163, 172. 
tiamAayb, on. IbO. 

Accidents: 

oompen-^dion tor, 205-315. 
dock®, m, 187, 
factonch, m, 59-62, b6-7, 92. 
fatigue and, 254. 
mine-, in, il2, 129. 131. 
pablio works, on, 192. 
statistics of, 59-60, 129-31, 187, 443, 
444. 

.Vets: 

Assam Labour and Emigration, 358, 361, 
363-9. 375, 378, 444. 

Bengal Municipal, 273. 

Biba: an<i Orissa Primary Education, 
134. 

Civil Procedure Code, 231. 

Coorg Labour, 355-6, 457. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories, 
84,86. 

Employers and Workmen's (Disputes). 
337. 

Factories, Inclian, see Factories Act, 
Indian. 

Factoiieb «ind Workshops (British), 57, 
264. 

Food Adulteration, 252. 

Indian Penal Code, 450. 

Industrial Courts i Biiti&h), 337-8. 

Inland fcJteaiu Vessel*, 182. 

Land Acquisition, 2b3, 290-1. 

Local Selt-Govemineut, 254. 

Maternity Benefits, 263. 264, 457. 

Madras PLinters. 355, 457. 

Merchant Sliixiping ^[ndian), 181-2, 312. 
Mines, eu Mines Act. Indian. 

Mining Industry’, 114. 

Mining Settlements, 133. 

Oilfields, 112. 

Police. Factoiies and Miscellaneous pro¬ 
visions, 64. 

Ports. Indian, 188. 

PubUo Health, 255, 269. 288. 

Railway®, Indian, 62, 170. 

Town Planning, 288-9. 

Trade Disputes, 338-9, 344-7, 348, 432, 
456, 460.469. 

Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
(British), 338. 

Trade Unions, see Trade Unions Act. 
Usurious Loans, 229-30* 


Acts—co/t d. 

Workmen's UreaLh of Contiact. 107, 191, 
355-6, 361, 456. 

WorkmensCoiupcL-ation, s<€ \\orkmen’s 
Oompensatior. 

Administration; 

Factories Ac<-. 07-74, 69, 472. 453. 454, 
4GO. 

i,encral. 451-5, 45^. 
health, 251. 

Mines Act, 132. 46<*. 
rail\\a\&, 137-S. 
unregulated factoiii \ 10l-5. 

Adultcraiion, food, 252. 

Advanri's : 

housing, 27s. 262-3. 

recruiting (industnes;, 23, 7ft, 116, 193, 
236. 

recruiting (plantations), 365, 356. 364, 
401-2. 

to secure child labour, 102. 
wages, of, 177, 236, 238-9, 377, 386, 
400-2. 

Aerated water factories, 76. 

Afghanistan, 190. 

Age of employment (children), in t 
docks, 188-9. 

factories, regulated, 16, 61-4. 
factories, uni’cgulated, 91-2, 94, 95-6, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 103-4. 
mines. 129. 

plantations, 392, 414-6. 
public works, 192. 

Agricub ural Rcseaich Council, 468. 
Agriculiure; 

factory workers’ connection with, 12-4, 
41, 76, 80. 

immigrants to Burma and. 423, 430, 440. 
migration from, 14, 15-9, 244, 245, 248. 
249,349-50, 302. 

miners' connection with, 115-6, 117. 
plantations and, 349-50, 361-2, 385, 483. 
relief schemes for workers in, 36. 
remuneration of workers in, 203, 362, 
390-1, 477. 483. 

Boyal Commission on, 19. 251, 266, 362, 
363, 

Ahmedabad: 

children, employment of, in, 61,^02,. 

factories, 7. 

guilds. 320, 478. 

health, 246.247. 

hours of work. 41, 489. 

housing, 270, 277, 290,291. 

income of workers, 197-8, 299, 205-7. 

217, 224-6.237, 447. 
industrial relations in. 336-7, 340, 344. 
sources of labour, 9, 10, 13. 
trade unionism, 320, 336-7. 
wrelfare in, 261. 328. 
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Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, 41. 336. 

Ahmedabad Textile Association, 320, 328» 
336-7. 

Ahmcdoagar. 11. 

Ajmer-Morwara: 

competition with StaU*s, 473. 
factories in, 67, 72, 76, 91. 
housing in, 278. 
power to lo£>islate for, 456. 

AU-India Railwaymeii'b Federation, 165, 166, 
167. 168. 

All-In dia Trade Union Congress, 318, 319, 
321. 

All-India Trade Union Federation, 319. 

All-Parties (Jonlereuce (1928), 459. 

Ambulances, 64, 260. 

Americans, 340. 

Amritsar, 92, 97-8. 

Anamalais, 353, 364, 401, 411, 419. 

Anamalais Planters Association, 419. 

Anglo-Indians, 141-3. 

Angus Jute Mills Co., 258, 262. 

Anthrax, 252, 307. 

Apprentices, 29-30, 102, 139. 

Arbitration in trade disputes, 330, 345-6. 

ArkattiSf 360, 368. 

Articles of agreement, s«»amonN, 181, 300, 490, 
491. 

Asansol, 115, 133, 134, 279. 

Asansol Board of Health, 133, 263, 270, 419. 

Asoka .Mills (Ahmedabad), 277, 

Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 358, 361, 
363-9. 375, 378. 444. 

Assam Labour Bonrd, 3<»d, 366, 367, 373-5, 
421. 

Assam Labour Empiirv Committee, 38,3, 385, 
387, 403. 

Afabam Wdley : 

.absenteeism, .387-8. 
access to lines, 37b. 
earnings, 386-7. 

Health and Welfare Boards, 418, 
plantations, 349, 357, OtiS. 
recruiting of labour for, 369, 361, 361. 

Assembly, Legislative. 8c<> Legislative As¬ 
sembly. 

Assistant Commibbioners, 2. 

Associations of employers: 
bribery, and. 25. 

Industrial Council and, 467. 
industrial research and, 253. 
organisation of, 316-7« 
plantations, on, 407. 412, 414, 419. 
representation on Legislatures, 316, <163. 
trade unions and, 316,319, 
workmen’s compensation and, 296. 


B 

Back-to-back houses, 271, 279, 40$. 
Baluchistan, 67. 91, 112. 

Bangalore, 9, 67, 01. 

Banking Inquiry, 225, 230, 479. 

Baroda i8iate, 10. 

Barrack houbes, 216, 280, 282, 434, 437, 
Bathing-places, 274, 280, 409. 

Bawdwin, 109-U, 124. 

Bcawar, 278, 

Bengal Marmers’ Union, 183. 

Bengalis, 11, 173, 247, 340, 428. 

Bennibon, Mr. J. J„ 426, 429, 430, 439. 
Benzene poisoning, 308. 

Berar, 205. 

Bhatpara, 270, 273. 

Bhutan. 356. 357. 

Bidt factories, 96, 214. 

Bihar and Orissa, workers drawn from, 10-1, 
78, 116, 247, 357, 369. 371. See also 
Uriyas. 

Bihar and Orissa Primary Education Act, 
131. 

Bilaspuri'», 193, 247. 

Birth an<l death registers, 240, 405. 
Birth-rates, 250,405. 

Boards; 

Conciliation, 322, 338-9, 345, 347, 348. 
432. 

District, 258. 

Economic Enquiry, 450. 

Ueallh (Mines). 115, 132-4. 257, 263, 
279. 280. 

Health and Welfare (plantations), 418- 
23. 

Minimum wam*, 213, 395-7, 404, 483, 
181, tS5, 181). 

Mining, 122, 123, 129, 131, 

tsrr iitiil\^ay Board. 

Trade, 211. 

Water, 1.33, 255. 

Boilers, iuHiiection oi, 07, 72. 

Bokaro, 113,114. 

Bombay (city and island): 
coininunications, 7,136. 
dock workers, 184, 187, 188, 202-3. 
factories, 7,8, 9, 
health. 246-7, 266,267, 261, 271. 
hours of work in mills, 38, 41, 42, 480, 
489. 

housing, 270, 273-4, 277, 283, 289, 290. 
income of workers. 194, 197-8, 199, 
202-3,205,217.447. 
municipality, 29,464. 
reoniitUig of laWr, 11, 13, 14, 17, 21, 
5^32-3.247,340,370. 
remittances by workers, 479. 
seamen, 173-6,178, 182,49L 
sex disparity, 246,247. 
shipping, 183-4. 
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Bombay (city and island)— contd, 

strikes, 33, 42. 227, 338, 339, 479. 
trade unions, 318, 320, 339. 
tramways. 189. 

workmen’s compensation, 308. 

Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee, 215, 
33S. 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 33, 35, 
215, 219. 339, 344. 

Bombay Labour 0£5ce, see Labour 05Sce, 
Bombay. 

Bond-service, 15. 362. 

Bonuses: 

confinement, for, 265, 412. 
plantations, on, 376, 400-1. 
production, on, 109, 123, 210, 218. 

Brahmaputra, 182, 357, 359. 

Breach of contract, criminal .* 

industries, in, 107, 191, 337, 466. 
plantations in, 355-6, 360-1, 376, 382, 
467. 

Bribery, among: 

dock workers, 186. 
factory workers, 24-6, 26. 
railway employees, 141. 
seamen, 176, 177, 490. 

Brick factories, 76. 

British India Corporation, 260, 276. 

British India Steam Navigation Company, 
186. 

Broach, 7. 

Brokers, licensed, 173, 176, 177, 180-1. 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 261, 280, 
275, 335-6. 

Building Societies, Co-opemtive, 291-2. 
Building viork, 1^0-1, 297, 299, 301. 

Burma: 

applicability of Report to, 425. 
docks, 185-6, 431-3. 

factory inspection in, (»7, 08, 69, 72, 85, 

88 . * 

Indian labour in, 10, 180, 340-1, 425-42. 
inland .steam navigation, 182-3, 491, 
mines, 109-12, 124, 132, 124. 
oilfields, 111-2, 424, 460, 
petroleum refineries, 9, 424. 
plantations, 349, 361, 353, 383, 424, 444, 
railways, 145, 426, 428. 
relationship with India, 428, 440-1, 458-9, 
rioe-miUs, 77. 86, 88, 92, 424, 426-7, 429, 
430-1. 

sawmills, 9, 92, 424. 
sickness insurance, and, 266. 
trade disputes in, 339,432-3. 
wages and earnings, 199, 201, 20i, 203, 
204, 429-30, 433, 439-40. 

Burma Corporation, 109-11, 261, 268, 281. 
Burma Oil Company, 111-2, 281-2, 429. 
Barmans, 186,431-3,440. 

•bttsfeea, 266, 272, 273, 276-6, 282, 361. 


Bye-laws: 

housing, 288, 293, 434-5. 
model, 288, 436. 
municipal, 293, 436. 


C 

Caohar, 357. 

Calcutta: 

budget enqtiiries in, 431, 
docks, 183-4, 187, 203. 
factories, 7, 8, 9, 78, 489. 
housing, 271, 272, 289, 290. 
increase of population, 270. 
recruitment of labour, 11. 
seamen, 173, 175-8,181, 491. 
sex d^arity, 246. 
shipping, 174. 
tramways, 189. 
wages and earnings, 203, 216. 

C!alioo Mills, Alimedabad. 277, 291. 

Canada, 458. 

Canals, 190, 191, 193, 301, 337. 

Canteens, 66. 

Cardamoms, 350. 

Carpet factories, 92, 97-8. 

CSasual labour, 184-6, 237, 302, 428, 433. 
Cawnpore; 

budget enquiries in, 226, 450. 
factories, 7, 9, 10, 41. 
hours of work, 489. 
housing. 271, 275-7, 289, 290. 
increase of population, 270. 
sex disparity, 246. 
tramways, 189. 

wages and earnings, 398, 205, 237, 293. 
welfare in, 260. 

Cawnpore Woollen Mills, 262. 

Central Government, see Government of 
India. 

Central India, 101. 

Central Legislature, see Legislature, Indian. 

Central Provinces, workers drawn from, 11, 
107,116, 359. 

Central Provinces and Berar IVIining Associa¬ 
tion, 480. 

Certification of children, 51, 87. 

Certifying surgeons, 50, 52. 70, 87. 

Cesses, plantation, 360, 367. 375, 420-1, 421, 
Ceylon: 

employment of children in, 4U-o. 
Government, 3, 391. 

health and welfare in, 408,413, 416, 420. 
minimum wages in, 389,390,391-2,396-6, 
397, 398, 404, 483, 484, 

Planters' Association, 3, 391. 
reoruitment for, 353, 379, 380. 

Chambers of Commerce, 277, 316, 480. 
Chandpur, 78. 

cUwU, 273-4, 277. 283, 290. 

Check-weighing, 123* 
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cheriebt 274-6. 

C'hief Commissioner, Railways, 137. 

Children: 

oge of employment, see Age of employ¬ 
ment. 

certification of, 51-2, 87. 
docks, in, 188-9, 

double employemnt of, 60, 61-2, 100. 
fdcioiies, regulated, in, 16, 43, 61-3. 
factoiies, unrefi(ulated, in, 90, 92, 94, 
95-0, 97-8, 99, 214. 

hourt, of work. 48, 60, 51-3, 90, 03, 04, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 101-2. 
plantations in, 360, 368, 371, 386, 386, 
392-3, 399, 400, 413, 416, 423. 
ple<li^ing of, 96-8, 102. 
public ■vvoika, on, 191, 192. 

States, in Indian, 473-4. 
watxes ol, 20.3, 399, 400. 

^elfaie of, 63-6, 101, 133-4, 251, 260, 
261-2, 412, 413, 414. 
oilimcn's compensation for, 302, 306-6. 
See also infants. 

China, 42, 352. 

Chinese, 109. 

Chittagong, 182, 350, 356, 426. 

Chitiagonians, 426, 428, 439. 

Chota Xagpur, 113, 356, 357, 369, 360, 389, 
399. 

Cholera. 133, 249, 408, 433. 

Chrome poisoning, 308. 

Cigarette factories, 9, 39, 58. See also Bidi 
factories. 

Cinchona, 266, 330. 

CivU Courts, 221, 229-30, 233, 295-6, 309, 
314-5. 

Civil Pi'oceduie Code, 231. 

Civil Surgeons, 239, 417. 

CUmato, 41, 45-6, 57, 20b, 480, 481, 488-0. 
Clinics, women's, 261, 2G3. 

Coal Grading Committee, 113. 

Coal mmes: 

contractors in, 116, 118, 119-20. 
health in, 114-5,118, 119,132-4, 263. 
hours of work, 120, 124-0. 
housing of workers, 118, 120, 133, 270- 
81. 

numbers employed, 106-7, 112-4, 127-8, 
444. 

physique of workers, 247-8. 
production, 112-4. 

recruitment of labour, 21, 115-9, 353, 
381. 

lepatiiatiun from, 381. 
safety idl, 119, 123, 129-31. 
wages and earnings in, 118, 119, 121-3, 
200 - 2 , 210 . 

wages, payment of. 121, 237, 238* 
weekly rest-day, 121, 124. 
welfare of workers, 119, 132-3. 
women in, 119,125, 127-9. 

See also Idines. 


Coalfields, 9, 10, 21, 112-3, 268, 340. 

Cochin, 354. 

Coffee: 

faolorios, 76, 79-80. 82, 349. 
plantations, 301, 349, 361, 352, 333, 364, 
365, 400. 

Oomibatoro, 7, 198, 200, 274, 276, 331, 364. 
419. 

Coke fact ones, 39. 

Collectors, 418. 

Colonial Office. 3, 391. 

Combination, see Associations of Employers 
avd Trade Unions. 

Commissions : 

Indian Factory Labour, 43. 

Endian Industrial, 287, 201. 

Indian Statutory, 286, 459, 462, 463. 
Royal, on Acrrioulture ui India, 19, 251, 
302, 363. 

Royal, on Superior Civil Services in 
India, 141. 

Royal, on Trade DUpuios and Trade 
Combinations, 318. 

Commissioners: 

for Workmen’s Compensation, 221, 295-6, 
300, 303, 304, 308-9, 311-4, 462, 461. 
of Labour, 308, 452, 463-6. 
of PubHo Hoalth, 252. 

Compensation, for workmen, see Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

Commimism, 319, 335. 

Conciliation Boards, see Boards of Conoiiia- 
tion. 

Conciliation Committoos, 339. 

Conciliation officers, 347-8, 462, 464. 
Conference on Dominion Legislation (1929), 
301. 

Conference, Round-Table, see Round-Table 
Confei*onco. 

Conservancy, 6ee Sanitation. 

Constitution: 

olianges in, 5, 459-63, 470-1, 474* 
labour and, 456-74. 

Construction of factories, 62-3, 86-7* 
Continuous processes, 30, 45, 54, 111. 

Contractors; 

child labour, and, 97-8. 
dock labour, 184-5, 187. 
factories, 22-3, 77, 78, 79. 429. 
mines, 107, 116, 118, 119-20. 
public works, 191-3, 371. 
railways, 138, 170. 
workmen’s oompensation, and, 318. 

See aUo Maistries, 

Conventions, International Labour, eee Inter¬ 
national labour Conventions. 

Coooh Bihar, 367. 

Cooling systoms, 43, 57-8. 

Ooonoor, 251. 
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Co-operative building societies, 291-2, 
Co-operative credit, 227-8, 260, 328, 331, 332. 
Co-operative stores, 221, 251, 328. 

Coorg; 

factories, 67, 91. 

Labour Act, 366-6, 467. 
plantations, 349, 361, 362-3, 354-6, 400, 
401, 419, 444. 

Coorg Planters Aabooiation, 366. 
iWmandel ports and districts, 426, tJ7. 

Cost-of-living index numbers, <ep Index 
numbers. 

Cotton Committee, Indian, 81. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 
84, 86. 

Cotton ginning and pressing factories, 
health in, 84. 
hours of work, 80-3. 
inspection of, 88-9. 
numbers of, 76, 76, 88. 
pooling of, 81, 86. 
safety in, 86-7. 
sources of labour, 76-7. 

States, in Indian, 473. 
unreg^ted, 91. 
wages in, 200. 

Cotton mills: 

absenteeism in, 32, 197. 
budgets of workers, 206-7. 
ehildron in, 51, 66-6, 102. 
deductions from wages in, 217, 220. 
holidays in, 14. 

hours of work, 38, 41-4, 47, 478-81, 
486-6, 488-9. 

housing of workers, 273, 275, 277-8, 
humidmoation in, 57-9. 
location, 7. 
management, 7. 
immtors, 6, 7. 

oiganisation of workers, 317, 319, 320, 
328, 336, 337. 

physique of workerh, 246-7. 
recruitment of labour, 10, 13, 363. 
standardisation of wages in, 216, 339. 
strikes in, 33, 42, 227, 338, 339, 470. 
wages and earnings in, 42, 43-4, 197-8, 
446-6, 479. 

wages, paym<*nt of, 237, 240. 
welfare in, 66, 71. 
women in, 71, 247. 

Courts of Enquiry: 

Mines Act, 181-2. 

Trade Disputes Act, 338, 339, 846, 347, 
348. 

Coveil, Major, 266. 

Crafts, village, 15. 

Creobes, 65-6,71,86, 280,414. 


0 

dais, 261,263,411,412, 


Darjeeling, 350, 368, 367, 399. 

Darjeeling Planters’ Association 399. 

Darrang, 367. 

Death-rates, 249, 260, 271, 277, 406. 433. 
Debt, see Indebtedness. 

Debits, railway, 163-4. 

Deca-^ualisation of dock labour, 186, 433. 
Deccan, 11, 17. 

Deductions, from naget, 15.^, 216 21, 429 

Deficiency Disea ces Enquiry Laboratorj, 
251. 

Debra Dun, 366. 

Delays in wage-payment, 236-8, 241. 

Delhi: 

budget enquiries in, 460, 461. 
factories, 10, 91, 489. 
factory inspection in, 67, 72, 89. 
power to legislate for, 466. 
public wor^, 191. 
sex disparity in, 246. 
tramways, 189, 
wages in, 198,199, 203. 

Dermatitis, 307. 

Depressed classes, 16, 98, 214, 

Depression, industrial, 4, 22, 33, 160, 383 
430,481. 

Deputy Commissioners, 417, 418. 

Development Trust, Bangoon, 289, 290, 
436-9. 

Dhanbad, 121,132, 134. 
dhoterahs, 279. 

Diet, 17, 244-6, 248, 251, 406-6. 

Directors of Industries, 60, 452,464, 480. 

Directors of Public Health, 70, 95, 108-9, 
262, 417, 418, 423. 

Director of Public Health, Woman Assistant, 
254, 262. 

Disablement. 302-3. 

Disease: 

Epidemic, 21, 133, 170, 244, 268, 276, 
333, 

Industrial. 70, 116, 262-3, 307-8, 469. 
Venereal, 246. 

Water-borne, 265,407-8,409, 

Dismissals (and discharges): 
factories, in, 24, 26, ^.341. 
fines as subsMtuie for, 218-9. 
indebtedness and, 226. 
mines, in, 110, 111, 
railways, on, 139, 160-3. 

Dispensaries, 108, 260, 268, 328,410-1. 

Disputes, Industrial, 333-48, See also Birikes 
and lockouts. 

District Boards, 258. 

Docks: 

child labour in, 188-9, 
eaminim of workers, 202-3. 
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Docks—cowid. 

inspection of, 187, 188. 
physitiue of ■vv’orbTS, 2J8. 
recniitment of labour, 18 t-C, 421). 
safety in, 187. 

strikes (Rangoon), 338-0, 132. 
trade unions of workoph, 320. 
mieinployment amongst workers, 185-0. 
202-3, 433. 

workmen’s oomponsation in, 290. 

Dohad, 8. 

Doonrs, 350, 357, 378, 398-0, il2, 417, 4J0. 
Dooars J*lanlers’ Association, 300. 

Drink : 

consumption of, 17, 120-1, 200, 207, 
222-3. 

workmen’s comiJuiisation and iutoxiou- 
tion l}y, 306-7. 

Drugs. 120-1, 300-7. 

Dust, in factories, 56, 65, 84-5, 04-5. 
Dysentery, 409. 


E 

Earnings, see Wages and carniiigs- 
Earth-work, 371, 430. 

Eastern Coal Company, 263. 

Economic Enquiry Committee, 446. 

Education; 

adult, 27-8, 29, 30-1. 
bribery and, 27. 

compulsory, 28-0, 53, 101, 131-5. 
economics, in, 440. 
oIHoiency and, 27-8, 139. 
factories, in connection with, 27-31, 
260-1, 278. 

imlcbtedness and, 220. 
miners’ children, of, 131. 
plantations, in, 413, 415-6. 
railmiys, on, 139-40. 

I’esulting from industry, 10. 
safety, and, 61, 131. 
tocUuirai, 30, 31, 131, 260. 
trade unions, and, 321-2, 328, 320-30. 
Edward Mills, Rt»awar, 278. 

Efficiency of workers: 
accidents and, 60. 
drink and, Z20-1. 222-3. 
education and, 27-8, 130. 
fatigue and, 440. 
fines and, 218-9. 
holidays, and, 26-7. 

hours of work and, 40, 42-6, 120, 479-81, 
488. 

indebtedness and, 226. 

Indians and Bsirmans, comparative. 

431-2. ^ 
leisure and. 40. 

need for higher, 22, 128, 135, 208. 
jwverty andv 208. 
sickness and, 250. 256, 257, 258. 
unemployment and, 33, 34-6, 178. 

and, 161. 172, 208-10, 238, 240, 


Efficiency of management, 208-9, 341. 
Electrical works, 30, 301. 

Emigration: 

Burma, to, 425-9, 430-1, 439-42. 
external, 427, 463. 
also Migral ion. 

Employers’ Associations, sta jiUsociatious, 
Employers’. 

Employers* Liability ligisliition, 314-5. 
Employers and V\’'orkmen (Disputes) Act, 337. 

Employment bureaux (and oxchauges). 36, 
176, 431, 490, 491. 

Employment officers, 140. See. also Labour 
oliieerb. 

Empress Mills. Nagpur. 260-1. 262, 277-8, 
292. 

Enforcement of : 

ai>re(‘ments (seamen), 490. 
awards in trade disputes, 315-6. 

<lecreefa for tlobl, 231-3. 
clocks regiilaiions, 187, 188. 
factories Act. 67-74, 7iL 
labour legislation, 476, 487. 
law in unregulated factories, 99-101, 
101-5. 

law relating to tines, 22J, 429. 

Alines x\et, 124, 126, 132, 
minimum wages, 213-4, 397. 
munieipal byo-laws, 288, 293, 435, 430. 
provisions against usury, 230-1, 236. 

Engineering shops: 

hours of work, 39, 42. 
location, 8-9. 
recruitment of labour. 23. 
wages of workers, 199, 237. 

See also Owinanoo factories ami liailway 
workshops. 

Enticement of labour, 377. 385, 389. 493. 
Europeans, 7-8, 29-39,141, 142. 340, 349. 
Exemptions under: 

factories Act, 54-5, 77, 79-81, 82, 83, 
86, 111,4(0. 

Mines Act, i 11-2, 299. 

Expectation of life. 250. 

Expmidlture of workers, 206-7, 209. 

Ex£>ortB, 113, 185-0, 352. 

P 

Eaotorios, see Poremiial factories, 

Seasonal factories, 

Unregulated factories and 
Pactorios Act, Indian. 

Factories Act, Indian: 

application to smalior factories, 90-3, 

95, 98, 104. 

administration, 67-74, 132, 462, 464, 
460, 409. 

children, provisions relating to, 51-4, 87* 

96, 98. 

exemptions under, 64-6, 77, 79-83, 86, 
Ul, 410. 
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Factories Act, Indian—cowW. 

health, provisions relating to, 50-0, iiO, 
93,103, 410. 

hours, provisions relating to, 38, 40, 44- 
55, 93, 166. 
passing of, 37, 450, 
prosecutions under, 68-9, 73-4, 83, 93. 
provincialisation of, 457, tOO, 461. 
rest-days, provibious relaliug to, 51-5, 77, 
79. 93, 111. 

returns under, 413. 44(>. 
bafety. provisions relating to, 50-02, 61, 
80-7, })3. 

scope of, 9, .‘17, 90-1, 93. 

^\olfai‘e, and, 63-6, 

Factory Labour Oonuniasion, 43. 

Fans, in factories, 67. 

Fatigue, industrial, 40. 253, 251, 148, 449, 
481. 

Faweott Ooinmitteo, 33, 35, 215, 219, 339, 
311n. 

Fe<leratcd Malay States, ate Malaya. 

Ferries, 301, 491. 

Festivals, religious, 51, 97. 

Finos; 

employers, by, 216-21. 

J^'actories Act, uiidor, 73-4. 
railways, on, 153, 170, 217, 221. 
First-aid, 61,131. 

Flour mUis, 39,44. 

Food .* 

adulteration, 252. 

Expenditure on, 206-7. 
also Diet. 

Forests, 301. 

Franchise, 331, 462-4, 467. 

Friendly Societies. 267. 

Funeral expenses, 313. 


a 

Gandhi. Mr. M. K., 330. 337. 

Ganges, 182. 
tjauja, 121. 

Gaidon-sardars, 360, 303-0, 367, 370, 372, 
375, 381. 

Gas works, 30. 

Gauhati, 364. 

Gaya, 107. 

ghU 206. 244. 245, 252, 406. 

GiU, Col, 108-9. 

Giridih; 

earnings of minors, 201. 
health, J15. 134, 248. 
housing. 281. 
location. 1J3. 
output. 113. 122. 
recruitment of labour, 118. 

Gimi ECamgar Union, 339. 


Goalundo, 364. 

Goans, 173. 

Golden Pwook, 8, 283-4, 285. 

Gorakhpur, 205, 225, 283. 

Gjvt»rnmjnt of Aisam, 361, 383, 409, 477, 
183. 

Govi^rninent of Ilongal, 40, 48, 50, 74, 216, 
200, 290, 150, 491. 

Goverutn “lit of Biluti* and Orissa, 202. 
Govomineut of Loinbay, 217, 274, 330, 338, 
140. 

Goveminout of Burma, 02, 132, 338, 427, 
432, 138,141,^42. 

Go\eminent of India, and : 

Biinna, 127, 428, IIO-J. 
cinchona phuitatioiis, 35tl. 
tVxirg Plant (‘iw Aet, 355. 

einigialion, !10, 46.‘i. 
cKamiiiidion ot labour proposalb, 405. 
Fa<‘toi'i(‘s Act, 5 l-r>, 57-8, 71, 73, 'iil-SO. 
Industrial (‘oiiiicil, 107, 479, 471, 472. 
labour adiuinistration, 45.3, 4.55, 4.50, 
109. 

mines, 108, 121,127, 153. ^ ^ 

tninimum wag(‘S, 212, 300, 389, 391. 
pavincnt of wages, 237, 241. 
railways, 136, 137, 138, 142-3, 11)8, lt>9 
recruitinoiit for phmtatioiis, 31)0-1, ,1()3, 
.307, 368,369,371, 372-3,374, 375. 
Bcamon, 175,170, 490,491. 
sii’kuess insurauee, 205-0,207. 
statistics, 443,444, 445, 461. 
trade disi)iites, 333, 331, 337, 338. 
trade unions, 317, 322-3, 320. 
workmen’s comi)enHaliou, 295, 297, .-J8, 
»)(), 302, 397, 312, 314,409. 
works eoniinittees, 336. 
tiovonimcnt of Madrtw, 200, 275, 410. 
GovorumoiLt of Punjab, 92. 

Govornineiit of United Proviiutes, I9b, 480. 
Government Servants'' Gonduct Rules, 320. 
<tratuitiefl, ndlways, 115, 140, 119, 163, 172. 
Groundnut decorticating factories, 70. 
Guilds, 329, 478. 

Gnjerat, 7, 19, 

Gujt'ratis, 319. 


IbvU-timei'S, 5r< Gbildnm, 

Handcart pulloi'b, 426, 439. 

IlandlooniH, 16. 
hartaht 334. 

Hazardous o«out)atioiiB, 207, 298 
Hozaribagh, 107. 

Health; 

Hoards of, spp Boards. 

faetories, iKUimnial, 27, 66-9, 03, 65, 

factories, seasonal, 84-6. 
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He^th— ccnti, 

factories, onregnlatod, 03,103. 
Immigrants to Burma, 433-6, 438-9. 
industrial ^lorkers, 17-8, 211, 243-60, 
264. 

TniTtinff areas, 108-9, 110, 111, 112, 
114-6, 120, 132-4, 247-8. 
officers, *>< e Medical Officers, 
plantations, 376, lOl, 405-14, 417-28, 
482, 481. 

public works, 192. 
rail’ways, 136, 170-1. 
visit ms, 261-2, 412, 414, 

High Courts, 74,296, 314^ 364 
Hindus, 7, 67, 173, 425, 433. 

Hiudustanis, 426, 428, 439. *SVr al^y United 
Provinces, workers drawn fiom. 

Holidays: 

allowances for, 26-7. 
factories, in, 14,19, 26-7. 

Indians in Burma, 427. 
railways, on, 148-4, 
jfifce afoo Weekly rest-days. 

Home Office, 301. 

Home work, 99,102. 

Hooghly ai‘ea, 8, 9, 10-11, 13, 70, 216, 258. 
Hookworm, 115, 250, 105, 407, 400. 

Hospitals: 

factory-owners, 268, 259, 261, 265, 278. 

Industrial areas, 257-9. 

maternity, 2G1,263. 

mining areas, 108,109, 111, 112. 

])lantations, 410-2. 

trade union, 328. 

Hours of work: 

children’s, sef Children, 
docks, 187-8, 

factories, perennial, 18, 37-56, 478-81, 
485-6, 488-9. 

factories, seasonal, 3S, 77, 79-81, 82 4. 
factories, unpcgulak'd, 92-3, 94-102, 

104-6. 

fatigue, and, 263, 264,419. 
inland steam navigation, 182-3, 491. 
International Oonveniion relating to, 
37, 166, lo7, 159, 160, 167, 190, 
mines, coal, 118,120,121-6. 
mines, motallifcrous, 107, 108, 109, 
111-2,124-6. 

motor-bos services, 189-90. 
oildfilds, 111-2. 

plantations, 383, 303, 398-9, 400. 
railways, 156-60. 
strikes oozueoted with, 42,334. 
tramways, 180-90, 
women’s, 37, 61, 83,90, 

Housing: 

immigrants in Bangoon, 434-9. 
industrial workers, 22, 243-6, 270-94. 
mining areas, 109, 111, 112, 118-9, 133, 
279-81. 

plantatloiis, 384, 401, 403*9, 420, 422. 
puhlio worlb, 192. 
mttwaya, 170,278,283-4. 

^^bility for, 286-8,438. 


Howrah, 9,266, 271,272,290. 
Humidification, 67-9. 

1 

Ice factories, 76. 

Immigrants, Protooior of: 

Assam, 374, 380-1, 418. 

Burma, 427-8, 437. 

Immigration, into Burma, 425-42. 

Imperial Conference, 301, 

Imprisonment for debt, 232. 

Improvement Trusts, 36, 272, 273, 276-7, 
289-90. 

Income, of industrial workers, 194-221. See 
also Wages and earnings. 

Indebtedness: 

causes of, 217, 226-8, 229, 231, 236-8, 
265. 

efficiency and, 226. 
expenditure arising from, 206, 207. 
extent of, 224,226. 
interest rates on debt, 224-6. 
Investigations into, 224-6, 440. 
me.wnroB foi rtlloving, 227-42. 
migration and, 14-6, 244, 302, 479. 
])aymeut of wages and, 18J, 217, 236-42. 
workmen’s compensation and, 303. 

Indenture, sue Broach of contract, ciimlnal. 

Index-numbers, cost-oJ-lhing, 149, 196, 196, 
209, 334, 460. 

India General Navigation and Hailway Com¬ 
pany, 182. 

Indian Central Committee, 462,463. 

Indian States, sie States, Indian. 

Indian Statutory Commission, 28<>, 469, 462, 
463. 

IndiistiJal roimcU, proposed, 467-V2, 474. 
Industrial courts, 337-9, 316-7. 
rndustiial (’ourts Ad, 337, 3.‘W. 

Industrial Comimssion, Indian, 2S'/, 291. 
Industrial (b'soasc, 70, 116, 252-3, 307-8,4(»U. 
liidustrial hygiene, 262, 

Infants: 

exclusion from factories oi, 55. 
feeding of, 252, 406. 

mortality among, 243, 250, 262, 271, 
277,433. 

Influenza, 21, 333. 

Inland navigation, 182-3, 301, 424, 428, 491. 
Inland Steam Vessels Act, 182. 

Insein, 283. 

Inspectors (and inspection): 
boBers, 67, 72. 

oonfeiences of (faotorios), 73. 
docks, 187-8,189. 

factories, perennial, 46-7, 60, 68, 69-61, 
62,64,67-74,460. 
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Inspeotors {and inspection)— cotdd, 

factories, seasonal, 81-2, 85-(i, 87-9, 

397-8. 

Iwtories, unrosolaled, 91, 93, 100, 102 
104-5. 

medical, 70, 87, llO-l, 132, 25.3, 417, 
123, 433. 

mines, 112,125,132, 400. 
minimum wag<‘, 21 1, 397 S. 
oilfields, IJ2. 

l).ut time, 00, 72, 73, 88 9, 105, 132. 
planlationfa, 397 8, 417, 423. 
iciniitDient of (lactorieh), 70-2, 105, tOO. 
sanitary, 104-5, 134, 254, 421. 
women (factories), 0(1,71-2,85,205. 

Insurance: 

health and sickness, 264, 2C5-9. 
social, 264, 461. 
unemployment, 19, 34, 35-G. 
workmen’s componsation, 296, 297. 
Interest, rates of, on debt, 224-5. 

International Labour Coufei’ence, 176, 187, 
190, 212, 318. 330, 457, 472. 

International Labour Con'^ entiona : 
generally, 54, 467, 472. 
hours of work, 37, 156, 157, 159, KiO, 
167, 190. 

minimum age for children, 52-3, 188. 
n^imurn wages, 211-2, 214, 483. 
night-work for women, 48. 
protection against accidents (dock 
workers), 187. 

seamen’s facilities for employment, 175. 
sickness insurance, 265-6. 
weekly rest-day, 54, 156, 167, 169, 167. 
workmen’s compensation, 296,307. 

International Labour Organisation, 3, 45S, 
468, 470, 472, 483, 484. 

Intervals: 

ohildien’s, 63, 97, 101. 
fatigue and, 46-7, 449, 481. 
met^ and, 40,41, 47,48, 50, 96, 245. 
provision of, 48, 50, 77, 80. 
statutory, 46-7. 
unaathorised, 41-2, 478. 

Investigators, 213, 253-4, 447-8, 449. 

Iron ore mines, 1J2, 124, 201. 

Iron and Steel Company, Indian (Tatas), 9, 
33, 62, 258. Sep also Jamshedpnr. 

1 ron and steel workers: 
iiouTS of work, 39. 
physicLue, 247. 
recruitment, 10, II. 
unemployment, 33, 34-5. 

See df^o Jamsliedpur. 

Irrawaddy, 111, 182. 

Iriawaddy Flotilla Company, 182, 183, 
Ishapore, 9. 


J 

Jalgaon, 7. 

Jalpoiguri, 360,417. 


Jamshedpur: 

budj^t eni{uiries in, 
control of steel works, 310. 
housintf, 2’52, 292. 
increase of population, 270. 
isolation of workej's, 284-5. 
medical faeiUtio*>, 258. 
railways in steel works, 6*2. 
workmen’s eouipeusaiioii lu, 308. 

Su (iho Iron and sled workniM. 

dapan, 01. 

Jharia: 

budget eiKjuiries in, 202, 450. 
eandngs of workers, 201, 202. 
housing, 279, 280. 

-AKnes Board ot Hedth, 115, 133, 279, 
419. 

recruiting of labour, 115, 118-9. 
situation of coalfield, 113. 

Water Board, 133, 256. 
welfare of workers, 263, 268. 

Jobbers: 

bribery, and, 23-5. 
education of, 29, 31. 
housing provided by, 272. 
lending by, 23, 78, 79, 239-40, 429. 
powers 01 , 23-6, 60, 341-2. 
trade unionism and, 321. 
workmen’s compensation, anti, 313. 

Joint machinery for disputes : 

Ahmedabad mills, 336. 
general, 342-4. 
railways, 130, 164-70. 

Jorhai, 381, 410. 

Jubbulpore, 270. 

Jute mills: 

apprenticeship in, 30-1. 
children in, 48-50, 52. 65. 
education of workers, 30-1. 
holidays of workers, 14. 
hours of work, 38, 47, 48-61,198-9. 
housing of workers, 255, 272-3. 
location, 8. 
znanagemont, 8. 

medical facilities provided by, 258, 262. 

number's of workers, 6, 8. 

organisation of workers, 320. 

physique of workers, 247. 

recruiting of labour, 11, 353. 

sanitation in, 56. 

short-time in, 38, 310. 

wages and earnings in, 69, 198-9, 216-6. 

wages, payment of, 237. 

wages, standardisation of, 215-6. 

welfare of workers, 261. 

women in, 47-8. 

Jute Mills Association, Indian, and : 
earnings of workei"J, 198, 216, 310. 
education, 28, 31. 
hours of work, 32, 38. 
indebtedness of worker^, 225. 

I welfare, 65. 

Jute presses, 75, 76, 78-9, 82. 
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K 

KahuIH 225. 

Kala-az.ir, 407. 

Kammull qyrtioin, ;>0J. 

Kanohrapara, 8. 

KanquvU, 355, 305. 

Kanafi’a, 350. 

Kanlvinaia Tjal)onr Union, 210. 

Karachi: 

docks, 183-4, 185-0, 187-8, 202. 
housinfir, 270, 27S. 
fip'c disparity, 210. 
shipping, 174. 
tramways, 189. 

Karanpura, 113. 

Kathiawar, 10, 21-7. 

Kerosene i in making, 0. 

Khainbari system, 302. 

Khargpur, 8, 283, 285. 

Khowra, 108-9,135. 

Knowledge of laws, workmen’s* 107, 310-1. 

377-H. 

Kodagas, .354. 

KodannaMioa Assoniation, 94. 

Koukan, 247, 340, 479. 

Krishna Hills, Beawar, 278. 

Kurabas, 354. 

L 

Labao, 400, 411, 

Labour bureaux; 

for investigation, 450, 470. 

for recruitment on railways, 140-1. 

/7ee uho Km])loytneiit huix*aux. 

Lalxnir Corauussioners, 308, 452, 453-5. 

labour liitelligenoo OjRieer, llengal, 452. 

Lal»our Offiee, Bombay: 

family budg(‘t enquiries, 194, 205, 200-7, 
^ 324, 225, 370. 
lines, enquiry into, 217. 
housing, informathin ndating to, 270,273. 
infantile mortality, enquUy into, 371. 
oiganisation, 308, 147, 160, 452. 
sickness incidence, enijiUTy into, 207. 
iStatistios Bill and, 140. 
wages, statistics of, 198, 446, 451. 

Labour ofdoors; 
factories, 24-6. 
generally, 228, 342, 343. 
mines, 110,120. 
oilfields. 111. 

Labour Statistics Bureau, Bancoon, 447. 

460,462. ^ ’ 

Labour StatisticB Officer, Bangoon, 427, 452. 

Lao factories, 76,82, 95,108,214. 

Wioie, 8,10,270. 


Tjakhimpnr, 357. 

Land aciinwilion, 276-7, 28.3, 200-1. 
Lam/uage dilHculticb, 21, 120, 321, 341, 342 
319-60. 

lj.iscars, see S(*.\men. 

Lalrines: 

facfoii(‘s, siafutory piovision in, 56. 

S5-6, 103, 110. 
mines, in, 100, 115. 
plantations, in, 410. 
sopli(‘-iank, .56, 273, 280. 
type-plans, provi&i(ni (►f, 388. 
nnregulal(*d fantoiieh, absence of, in, 92, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 99. 

1190 by workers ol, 56, 115, 256, 410. 
>Vee also Waiiitalion. 

T-icad and silver inines, 100-11, 201, 202, 424, 
128. 

T^ead poisonins, llO-l. 

League of Nations, 470. 

F-ioave, on roilw.iys, 143-5, 367, 330. 

Ijegihlativo Assembly: 

cliscusbion of labour m,»f1er9 in, 457, 465. 
houis in mines, and, 125, 126. 
maternity benefits, and, 457. 
minimum wages, and, 3J2. 
representation of labour in, 318. 163. 
temperature in iaeloricK, and, 67. 
Weekly Payments Bill m, 237. 
workmen’s coinpenBatimi and, 305, 313-5. 

Legifthitive Councils; 

Assam, 378. 

Bengal, 335, 419. 

Bombay, 457. 

Central Provinces, 457. 

Coorg, 157. 

excise revenue, and, 323. 

Madras, 457. 

representation in, 316, 318, 463. 

Legislahno, Iiidism: 

children in ports, and, 188-i). 

H’actoriea Act, and, 51, 73, 156. 

Indusiiiul Ooiuieii, and, 472. 
labour legislation and, 156, 1.57, 459, 
460-3, 171. 

minimum wages, and, 389. 

|>roc<‘diue in, 165*6. 
r(‘eruitment of sea men, and, 175. 
represent a lion in, 316, ((>3. 
sickness insuraii(‘o, and, 367, 
trade disputes legislation in, .344-5, 456. 
woikmen’s compcuiMilion, and 395, 313, 
314-5. 466. 

T^eiBuro for workers, 40-1, 43, 488. 

Lighting: 

factories (regulated), 56, 253. 
factories (uniegiilatetl), 92, 94, 96, 97. 
housing areas, 374, 375, 379, 283, 44)9. 
mines, 114, 

Lillooah, 8. 

Limestone quarries, 112. 

Limitation, law of, 234-5. 

Liquidation of debts, 238,2334. 
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liquor, consumption of, see Drink, 

Tjooal solf-i^tivornmont, 254, 2S7, 4()4-5. /?rr 
a/so Mdiik'ipalities. 

Ldcl-ouis, SLC 8l likes and Idck-oiil ■}. 
Ldc1i«m|*-hon«>e'‘, 451-5. 

Lditeiiiio, 41, 178, 47Jk4S0.1 
riinkndtt,8, 10, 205, 225. 


M 


Madras (city): 

BiieLiMiflhira. and C'ainaiic MilK 251, 
200, 275, 2,55-0, 342-2. 

Imdgel piKjiiiiies in, 460. 

(3oek&, J83-5, 187-8. 
fnelorios, 7 10, 32, 320, 480. 

Iiealth in, 263, 271. 
houhing in, 270-1, 274-5. 
increabe of population in, 270. 

- sex disparity, 24(5. 
shipping, 174. 
town-planning of, 288-0. 
trade unions in, 318, 320. 
tramways, 189. 
wages in, 198. 

Madras Labour Union, 338. 

^iadras Planters’ Act, 355, 467. 

Madrasis, lO-I, 247. aho Tamils and 
Telugus. 

Madura, 7, 198, 270, 274, 354. 

Madura Mills, 273. 

Magistrates: 

factoiy inspection, and, (50, 88-0, 103. 
facjtory piobccutions, conduct of, by, 73-4. 
recniitment for Assam, supervision of, 
304, 30(5, 380, 414. 
reports of aochlents to, 130-1. 

' trade disputcb, and, 348. 

workmen’s componsation, and, 308. 

Maharashtra, 340. 

Mmstries: 

Burma, in, 78, 426-7, 420, 430-1, 434, 
441, 493. 

docks, in, 185, 202. 
plantations, in, 353, 401, 402. 

AS'je also Johheis. 

Malabar, 351, 353, 364, 336, 400. 

Malaria, 247, 230-7, 405, 406-7, 408, 420-1, 
482. 

Malariologibts, 257, 407, 421. 

Malaya. 296, 353, 389, 300, 391, 414, 415, 
416. 

Maloney, Mr. T., 57, 59, 485. 

Managing agents, 215-6, 341. 

Mangalore, 353. 

Manganese mines, 107, 124, 201, 202, 424. 
Markets, 251, 274, 278, 436. 

Marriages: 

ollect on standard of living, 205, 207. 
expenditure on, 227, 803. 


Marwaris, 340. 

Mitch factories, 0, 01. 

Maleniity benefits*: 

legisljhon, 71, 203-5, 412, 457. 
schemes, 133, 2(50, 2(51, 401, 412, 421. 


Vitunga, 8. 

M< Tarrison, Col. it., 251. 

Mislical coi tili<‘alo, 52, 53-4, 141, 144, 208. 


M(‘dieol facilities in: 

factories, 211, 221, 258. 
industrial aiea^ 257-0, 260, 263, 262-3, 
205, 274, 296. 
mines, I OS, 133. 

plantations, 401, 410-3, 120, 422. 
railwayb, 146, 370-1. 

Medical inspootors of: 

factories, 70, 72, 87, 253. 
mines, 332, 253. 
plantations, 417, 423. 


Medical officers : 

health, of, 132, 171, 254, 293, 410, 415, 
417, 418, 423. 

plantations, on, 400, 400-10, 411, 412, 
433, 414, 421. 
railways, on, 141, 171. 

Medioal Registrars, 230. 

Medical Wants Orclinance, Ceylon, 420. 
Merchant Shipping Act, Indian, 181-2, 312. 


Mercuty poisoning, 307. 

Meigui, 350. 

Metal yorka, 8*9, 23, 39, 199. 237. 


Metalliferous mines: 

accidents in, 112. 130. 
eainiiigb in, 107, lOO, 200-2. 
health in, 108-9,110-1.112,132. 
housing of workers. 111, 112. 281. 
hours oi woik, 107, 108, 111, 123-6. 
recruitment of labour, 107, 1(59, 
weekly re«»t day. 111. 
welfare of woikeiv, 110. 
women in. 108, 112, 127. 
working conditions in, 1U7-10, 112. 
aVcc aho IMines. 


Mica: 

factories, 94, 214. 
nuuob, 107, 124, 201, 202. 
Mica Asbociaiion. liodanna, 94. 


Mid wives, in : 

industrial areas, 133, 2G1, 262, 263, 
265. 

plantations, 411-2.414, 421. 

Migration: 

factory workers and, 10-20, 349-60. 
healbl'. and 17. 211, 244-6. 
indebtedness, and, 227. 
investigation of, 448, 449- 
plantations, to, 349-50, 361-2, 372^, 
383. 386, 406, 425, 481-2, 484. 
poverty and., 14-3. 247, 43o, 439-40. 
sieloiess insurance, and, 266. 

trade unioBb, and, 321. 

unemployment, and, 83, 34, 
workmen’s compensation, and,29o, 3X1. 
Be& also Emigration* 
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Milihands’ Asaociation, Uombay. 317* 

MilloT^ iiers’ Associations: 

Ahmedabad, 41* 830. 

Bombay. 41, 215, 219, 310, 344. 480, 485. 

Milk, 65,206, 244, 245, 252,406. 

Mines: 

Ohiel Fiispctlor of. 126, 127, 13o. 131, 
182. 185, 20(i. 202. 
h«-atiun. 107. I08, 109, 112-3. 
organisation td workers, 320. 
siatisticfa. 106, 180, 200. 201, 444. 
workmen’s coiiipenbation, 297, 299. 

Hee also Coal mines. 

Metalliferous mines. 

Mines Act. 

Mines Act: 

sidminiBtration of, 132, 460. 
children, provisions relating to, 120. 
exemptions under. Ill, 112, 299. 
hours, provisions relating to. 124-6. 
Regulations under, 124. 127, 200, 444, 
469. 

safety provisions of, 120-31. 
shifts, provisions relating to. 61, 124. 
126.126, 436. 

women, exclusion of. by, 124, 125. 127-9. 

Minimum wages: 

industry, in. 211-4. 

plantations, in. 212. 360. 388-98. 402-4. 
483-6, 489, 

Mining Boards, see Boards. 

Mining Industry Act (1926), 114. 

Mining Settlements Aots, 133. 

Ministers of Labour. 456. 

Ministry of Labour (British), 214. 

Mirzapur. 97. 

Moghalpura, 8. 

Money-lenders, 14, 177, 224-36, 239. 
Monghyr, 112. 

Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 318, 456, 459. 

Mortality rates, see Death-rates and Infants, 
mortality among. 

Motor transport, 9, 189-90, 301. 
mukaddaiJiA, see Jabbers. 

Multiple shifts, 38. 48-61, 198-9. 

Municipal Aot, Bengal. 273. 

Municipalities; 

Bombay, 29. 256. 
control by Gfovernmont. 286-8, 480, 
health and welfare, and, 254, 255, 256, 
262. 

hospitals, and, 258. 
housing, and. 273, 274 , 278. 286-8, 
289-90, 293, 434-6. 

Karachi, 278. 

Madura, 274. 

Bangoon, 434-0, 438, 439. 
repreaentallon of workers on. 464-6. 
cesipcmaibaii^ of, 250, 269, 286-6. 287, 
438 . 


Musulmans. 7, 13. 07, 142.178, 320. 387, 426. 
Mysore, 862, 358, 864, 865. 
iMytiiige, 283 


N 

‘Nao'pm*: 

budget eii(|uiiuM in, 205. 

H]inpiesH MUIh. 260-1, 262. 277 S, 29‘\ 
factory pojmlatioii. 7, 10, 13. 
huusinj;. 277-8, 292. 
increase* of population, 270. 
sex diflpjuity, 246. 

nalhhis, 25-6. 

Namtu, 109-10, 251. 258. 281, 

Naraiuganj, 78. 

Nellore, 107. 

Nopal. 366-7. 

Now Delhi, 191. 

Night-work lor women, 46, 47-8. 

Nilgiris, 361, 358. 864, 401. 410, 411. 4J9. 
Noakhali, 182. 

North-West Fjoutier Province. 07, 72, 91. 
173. 

Notices of: 

accidents. 130-1, 311-2. 
termination of employment, 240-1. 

Notification i 

diseases, of, 253. 
factories, of, 91, 93, 100. 103. 

W'orkmon’b Compensation Act, under, 
297, 302, 307, 469. 

Nowgong, 357. 

Nutrition, 260-1. 406-6. 

Nystagmus. 115. 


0 

Oilensive trades, 100, 108, 

Oil, mineral, 111, 424. 

Oilfiolds, 111-2, 299, 3f>3, 426, 428, 460. 
Oilfieldh. Act, 112. 

Oil-millB. 80, 76. 

Old age, provision for. 19, 269. 

Open workings, coal, 114, 128-9. 

Ordnance factories, 9, 80. 

Orphans, 414. 

“Outsiders,*’ 317, 321-5, 329, 396, 484, 490. 
Overcrowding in: 
factories, 94. 

industrial areas, 245,* 270-1, 272, 278, 
280. 

Hangoou, 484-5, 437. 

Overtime: 
docks, 188. 

factories, 88,39, 65, 102. 
plantations, 383,393. 
railways, 166,157. 
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P 

P. aud 0- Steam Navigation (^ompaii^, 173. 
pan^'liayats, 260. 

Paper mills. 9. 

PajeJ, 8. 

Pa I-is, 7, 340. 

Patliaus, 226. 

Pa> ment ot ages : 

delays in, 28C-8, 241. 
direct, need of, 429. 

methods in indusiry, 150-1, 183, 188, 

202 . 

peiiod of, 236-7, 238-41. 
plantations, system in, 383-4, 398-9, 
401-2. 

rest-day, on, 121. 

Pench Valley coalfield, 113. 

Pepper, 360. 

Perambnr, 8. 

Perennial factories: 

children in, 16, 27-8, 61-3, 102. 
distribution of, 6-10. 
health in, 27, 56-9, 63, 06. 
hours of work, 18, 37-65, 478-81, 485-6, 
488-9. 

inspection of, 46-7, 60, 68, 59-61, 62, 
67-74, 460. 

migration to, 10-20, 211, 244, 247, 249, 
426. 

physique of workers, 244-6. 246-7. 

recruitment of labour. 9-14, 21-5. 

safety in, 69-03. 

statistics, 37, 76. 443-4. 

supervision in, 23-6. 

wages and earnings of workers, 197-9. 

216-7, 221, 236-9, 241. 
welfare in, 22, 63-7, 71, 268, 260-1. 
women in, 26-6,37.38,46, 61. 

See also under specif claeeee such as 
Cotton Mills, Jute Mills, &c. 

Periods of age-payment, 236-7, 238-41. 
Petroleum; 

oilfields, 111-2, 299, 426, 428, 460. 
rofinories, 9, 4^. 

Physique of: 
oldldren, 52. 
dock workers, 248. 

factory workers, 41, 61, 80, 246-7, 248. 
industrial workers generally, 18, 208, 
244-6, 248, 277. 
miners, 116. 134, 247-8. 
railway employees, 248, 
plantation workers, 405-6. 

Plague, 21, 249. 

Plantations: 

[aSVs generally Chaptci-s XIX, XX, XXf, 
XXIL] 

access to lines, 378,477. 
child welfare, 413-6. 
children, earnings of. 385. 387. 392, 
398-9,400. 

children, zninimuin age for, 392, 416. 


Plantations—OMrfd. 

children, recruitment of, 360, 368. 371, 
385. 

cinrhona, 350. 

coffee, 349, 351, 362-3, 364, 355, 40U 1 
I'cncessions, 3S4-6, 397, ,399, 401, 404 
‘ 483 . 

ediualion, 413, 415-6. 
huiUh and velfaie. 370, -lol, 405 23, 
lb2, 484. 

lumrs of woilv, 38.3, 393. 398-9, 40<K 
housing, 3S4, 4(d, 408 9, 420, 422. 
indiyo, 349. 
location, 340-54, 356-8, 
oiganisation of emploveib, 371. 377, 
385-6, 388-9, 398-9, 399-400, 403. 
organisation of workers, 320, 377, 386, 

388, 398, 399. 
production, 350-3. 

recruitment of labour, 21, 353-82, 390, 
403-4, 481-3, 484. 489. 
repatriation from, 365, 371-3, 379-81, 

389. 

rubber, 301, 3.>l, 353, 354. 383, 424. 
statistics, 395, 403, 423, 444. 
tea. 349-62, 353-423, 481-5, 489-90. 
women, earningb ol, 387. 398-9, 400-1. 
women, recruitment of, 350, 308, 371, 
385. 

'nomen, 'welfare oi, 411-4. 
workmen's compensation, 301. 

Pooling of factories, 81-2, 86, 88. 

Pneumonia, 408, 

Poona, 11. 

Population, 16, 21, 249, 270, 361. 476-7. 

Port Trusts: 

Bombay, 184, 203, 273, 491. 

Calcutta, 184-5, 491. 

Karachi. 184, 187, 202-3, 278. 

Madras, 184. 185. 

Rangoon, 184, 185, 433-4. 439. 
safety of worlmrs. and. 187. 

Ports, 173-4, 183-9, 426. 432-3. 490. 

Ports Act. Indian, 188-9. 

Poverty: 

causes of. 208, 210, 

effects of, 14-6, 208, 244, 271, 321, 406. 
eMciency and, 208. 
evidence of, 207. 

migration and. 14-6. 247, 406.441. 
Prevellti^e medicine, 243, 262. 

Prices movements in. 149, 172, 190. 

Printing, 9, 320. 

Profit-sharing, 210. 

Promotion of workers, 29-31, 141. 147. 

Propaganda: 

health. Si), 251, 254. 
leomlting (plantalions). 365 C. 378-9, 
403, 481. 484. 

Prosecutions under: 

Pactorios Act, G8-9, 73-4, 83. 102. 105. 
law relating to fines, 221. 

I'rade Disputes Act, 347. 

protection, fiscal, 46, 477. 
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Protector of Immigrants, rrc Immigrants, 
Protection of. 

Provident Funds: 

attachment of, 2.‘J2. 

deduction ol subs( riplions to, 221. 

old age, toi. 

railvva\s, on. 147. ITit), lol-S, lf»2, 
]72.‘ 

Public Health Acts, Sott, 2.^0. 2S«. 

Public Heal til Commissioner, 252. 

Public utility POTvicef. ht7d\es on. .*128 
Public \U)iliS, lohoui on, 2.‘J. HK)'2. 2.*»7. 
Punjabis, 78. 173. 100. 42S. 


Q 

Quarries: 

coal. 114. 128-0. 

other than coal, 107,108,112, 202. 
treated as mines, 107. 
workmen’s eoinpcnsal ion in, 200. 

Quinine. 354. 


R 

Bare, differences of, 110, 321. 340-1. 441. 

Eailway Administrations: 

Assam-Bengal, 248. 

Bengal and North-Western. 2s3. 
Boiigal-Nogpur. 267, 383, 286. 

Bombay, Baroda and Ocnlial India. 

228, 248, 278, 283-1, 338. 

Burma, 283. 

East Indian. 115. 118. 134, 196, 

Eastern Bengal. 248. 

South Indian, 171. 196, 226, 283-4, 286. 

Railway Board: 

dismissals, and, 162, 163, 161. 
education, and, 140. 
health and uolfare, and, 170. 
hours of work, and, 150-60. 
housing, and, 283-4. 
indebtedness, and, 226. 
mines, and, 120, 
powers of, 137-8. 
racial discrimination, and, 142-3. 
relations vith employees, and, 16^1, 166, 
167, 168. 

wages, and. 146, 147-60. 

Railway Conference Association, Indian, 138, 
167,167. 168. 

Railway workshops: 
holidays, 143-4. 
hours of work, 39, 156, 
housing of workers. 278, 283-4. 
location, 8. 

numbers employed, 8. 33-4. 
physique of workers, 248. 
reoraitmont of workers, 10, 12, 140-1, 
147. 

unemployment, 33-5. 
wages in, 147, 161. 
wotks eosumitteos in, 164^ 


Railways: 

adminisliation, 136-8. 
deductions fjoin wages, 163, 217, 221. 
factoiKS, witlmi. 62. 
piatuilKS to emphtytes, 145, 147. 140 
153, 172. 

b(‘elth and wchare on, 170-1, 24S, 260. 
hours ot work, l66-(>0. 
hoiisriu* of cni])lo 3 ees, 146, 170, 283-4. 
indc btidncsfs ol cmployiofa, 228, 231-2, 
indiistiial loJations, lC4-7(h 337, 
lenvf and holnUys. 1J3-3. 
i)io\jilent funds, ] 15, IIG. J-IO. 1,50,161-2 
172. 

racial discjimin.ition, 111-3. 
r(‘criiilnunl, 138-43, 163. 426, 428. 
soiMce conditions, JOO-3. 
statisths, 171-2. 
trade unions, 1G6-7, 317, 320. 
wacres on. 146-62, 163-6. 
weekly lest, 113, 166-0. 
woi Linen’s coiin>cnaalioii on, 207. 
aUo Raihvny workshops. 

Railways Act, Indian, 02, 170. 

Rajpntana, 10, 100, 247, 473. 

Rangoon: 

Development 'rrust. 289, 436-0. 
docks, 183-6, 186, 187-8, 202, 42.5, 432-3. 
factories. 10, 426-7. 420, 4.*{0-l. 
health. 271, 433-6. 
housing, 270, 280, 431-8. 
immigrants in, *12.5-33, *130-12. 
haboui b'tatistK*• Ihucau, 417, 460, 462, 
Municipality, 4.34-7, 438-0. 
sex disparity. 2tG. 
shipping, 174. 
tiamw.iys, 180. 

Raniganj: 

coniractojs. cmjdoymcnt of, J10. 
housing, 270. 
mining ai tivity, 113-4. 
rtnuitmcnl ol* labtuir, 116, 270, 
sickness a how antes jn, 2G8. 

•wages in, 201, 237. 

naliiagiri, 11. 

necognition ol (latit* unituis. 166, 317, 323-6* 
Retieation, III, 223, 260-1, 276. 328, 413. 

Reeiuitmcut of labour foj*: 
dtakb, 181-6. 

fat Itrrit's, pc‘it nninl, 10-4, 21-6. 
faetorits, sear-onal. 77. 78, 42C-7, 428-0. 
4.30-1. 

mines. 107, 110, 310-20. 
plantations, 303-82. 3D0. 403-4, 481-3, 
484, 480 

public works. 100-1, 103. 
railways, 138-43,163,426,428. 
seamen. 373-7. 181-3, 400, 401. 
tramways, 180. 

Red OroBb Society, 262. 

Registrars: 

medical. 260. 

ofq’rade Unions, 452, 164. 

Registration of trade unioiifl. 318, 310, 323. 
3264, 331. 
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Remittances to villages, 14. 47J), 

Repatriation : 

Burma, {rom, 431. 
coal from, 381-2. 
plantation labour, of, 305, 371, 379-81, 
389. 

Research ’Fuiul Afisociation, Indian, 251, 


Resfdnli: 

iiulu^tria,]. 25.3-4. 409-70. 
iiiclu*-trial health, 261. 253. 

Rest-clays, ^ec WeoUy rcbt-fluji. 

Rest-peiiocls, ffee Intervals. 

Ret Him*, ^talntoiy, 200, 3J4. 443, 444, 44.'5. 
Rice-millb: 

employment in, 70. 77-8, 424, 429. 

ei»quiry into eondiiions in, 92. 

health in, 84, 85. 

hours of work, 39. 

inhpeelion of, 88. 

recruitment of labour, 426-7, 429, 

430-1. 

statistics, 75, 77-8. 

RiiVshaw pullers, 425, 130, 135. 

River Rtcam Navigation Company, 182, 
183. 

Roads: 

housing areas, in, 272, 275, 282, 289, 
436. 

labour on, 190-1, 301, 428. 
transport by, 189-90. 

Round-Table Conference, Indian, 424, 440-1, 
469. 

Ro\ti1 Commissions, fffe Commissions. 

Royal Indian Marine, 302, 491. 

Rubber: 

factories, 7<), 82. 

planlatiuns, 301, 351, 353, 364, 383, 424. 


S 


Safety: 

docks 187, 188. 
laetorics. 50-63, 80-7, 93. 
fuctoiv InnldineH, 62, 86-7. 
mines; 119, J23, 129-32. 
oihieUls. 111-2. 
railways, 61. 

Safety Fiist movement. Cl, 

Salem, 364. 

Salt mines 108-9, 124, 127, 134-6. 201-2. 
mnipa'iyt, 425, 428. 

Sanitation: 

defects in housing areas. 246, 255-6, 
271, 275, 277, 278, 280. 435-6. 
defects in uui’eculated factories, 92, 94, 
96. 90, 07, 98, Oil, 103. 104. 
factories, statutory K*quiremcnts in, 66, 
70, 85, 410. 

housing schemes, provision in, 272, 273, 
274, 276, 276, 278, 281, 282, 284. 
inspection of, 70, 104-6, 134, 409-10. 


migration and, 17. 

ininca, 108-9, 112, 115, 118, 133, 134. 
plantations, in, 410, H8-9, 422. 
public* works, in, 101-2. 
railways, on, 170-1. 

See also Jjatrines. 

Sanlals. 247, 248, 279. 

Santal Pargaiias, 367, 359, 

Sardars: 

dorks, in, see Maishics. 
factories, in. see Jol)bei&. 
garden-saitlars, 360, 303-7. 368, 370, 
372, 375, 381. 

plantations, supei vi<^jiy, 383, 395, 
Savings banka, 328. 

Sawmills 9, 91, 92, 424. 


Selioois : 

faetoiy, 27-8,30-1,200,261,278. 
mines. 134-5. 
inunkipal, 28-9, 31, 274. 
plantation, 416. 
trade union, 328. 
tiamway tiaining, ISO. 

Seamen; 

aiticles of agieomenl, 181-2, 300. 490, 
491. 

conditions of employment, 182-3, 490-2. 
recruitment. 173, 176-81, 182-3, 490-1. 
trade unions, J78, 170, lSl-2, 283, 320. 
unemployment, 177-80, 210. 
wages, 183, 490-1. 
welfare, 182. 

workmen*fc compensation, 299-301, 312. 
491. 


Seamen’s Reciuitment Committee, 176-7. 
Seamen' Union, Indian, 178, 179, 181-2, 
183. 

Seabonal factories: 
chililren in, 87. 

duration of season, 76, 77, 78, 349, 430. 
health in, 84-6, 409-ltt 
hours of work, 38, 77, 79-81, 83-4. 
inspection of, 82, 86, 87-9, 397-8. 
physique ot workers, 248. 
recruitment of labom*, 12, 23, 77, 78. 
safety, 86-7. 

Btaiistirs, 6, 75, 443. 
wages, 200, 237, 
women in, 77, 78, 83-4, 

iSelection Boards, on railways, 139, 140,141. 
Septic tank latrines, 56, 272. 280. 
semngs, 173, 176, 176, 178, 182-3, 491. 

Sex disparity, 61, 128, 245-6, 249, 426. 
Sewage disposal, 271, 273, 275, 276, 282. 
Shan States, 109, 111. 

Shellac factories, 76, 82, 95-0, 103. 

Shevaroy Hills, 362, 354. 

Shifts: 

docks, in, 187-8. 

factories, working of, in, 38, 89, 48-61* 
81, 485-6. 



Sliifts—etwrfrf. 

factories, reduction of iioiira in, anti, 
434, 480, 486-6, 488. 
factories, rest-day iu, <uuJi, 61, 55. 
mines, in. 111, l:i4-6. 
multiple, 38, IS, 60, 108-9. 
niehl, 38, 180, 4854. 
railways, on, 150, 157. 
lesort to, to avoid roirulalioiij 03. 
weekly rest-day, and, 54, 65. 

tShippiut?, at piiucipal ijoils, 174 
fciliippiim iVTasteift, 173, 17<i, 177, 17,SO. IS I, 
312, 491. 

yiiippiug offices, 176, 181, 1S3, 401. 

ShoUpur: 

factories, 7, 10. 
health of workers, 247. 
housing, 277. 

income and expenditure of workers, 
105,197-8, 199, 206, 206-7, 417. 
labour reoniitod from, 11. 
sex disparity, 246, 247. 

Sibsagar, 367. 

henefits, 268, 260, 380, 412. 
expenditure on, 207. 
housing in relation to, 271. 
indebtedness and, 226-7. 
insurance, 265-0. 

statistics, 172, 260, 254, 200-7, 406, 448. 
See aUo Health. 

Sikhs, 142. 

Sikkim, 366. 

Silk factories, 39. 

Silver mines, see Lead and silver mines, 

Sind, 112, 190. 

Singhbhum, 9,112. 

Slate quarries, 112. 

Smallpox, 183, 249, 433. 

South Kanaia, 366. 

Spoilt oloth, 217, 220. 

Spreadover, 47-8, 64, 83-4, 92. 

Standard of living: 

Burmaus' and Indian'^*, relation 
between, 431-2, 441-2. 
changes in, 209, 284, 388. 
desirability of raising, 136, 244, 476. 
desire of workers for higher, 202-3, 
294. 

exclusion of women, eHeot of (mines), 
128. 

health of workers and, 194, 243, 244. 
hours of work and, 44-6, 479. 
indebtedness and, 226. 
industrial workers’, 130, 204-9. 
industrial labour in relation to agri¬ 
culture, of, 212, 477, 

industrial labour in rolation to com- 
xannity, of, 211. 

lack of statistical information on, 19i»6, 
4«i-7, 

minimum wages and, 2X1, 214. 


Standard of living—coizfd. 

plantation workers’, 302. 381, 386, 388 
401-2. 

population and, 249. 

wages. cUeol of raising, on, 209-10, 388. 

I'^l imlardisation of rates, 151, 214-0 

386, 48:{.4. 

Stales, Indian. 7, .351, 351, I7‘M 
Kl a I ties : 

acftideiilM, 59 Oo, 129-30, l«7. 
disputes, indusLriil, 333, 445. 
taetojb^s. 37, 75, 100, 113-4. 
imiiiigratioii to Iturma, 420, 441. 
legislation relating to, 446, 470. 
mines, 130, 200, 201, 444. 
plantations, 350-1, 405, 444. 
railways, 171-2. 

standard of living, 194-5, 196, 206-7, 
446-7, 448. 

•.ioknobs, J 72, 250, 264, 266-7, 406, 449. 
Iiade unions, 446. 
unemployment, 36. 
vital, 249-60, 271, 405, 417, 423, 444. 
wages and earnings, 172, 196, 197, 213, 
391-6, 443, 444, 445-7. 
workmen’s eompensatiou, 203-4, 310, 
445. 

iStatutory Oommi&sioir, Indian, 286, 469, 
402, 463. 

Stevedores, 184-6, 202-3. 

Still-births, 219. 

Stone quarries, 107, 112, 202. 

Strikes and look-outs, 19, 319-20, 333-48, 446. 
See also under Cotton mills an I Docks. 

Sublotting of houses, 274, 276, 27C, 277, 
278, 284. 

Sugar factories, 39, 75. 

Sukkur, 191. 

Hurnt, 7. 

Surgeons, Civil, 269, 417. 

Surma Valley: 

absenteeism. 388, 
access to lines, 37S. 
earnings, 387. 

health and welfare, 411, 41.3, 419. 

plantations, 350, 357. 

rocniiting of labour for, 359, 361, 364. 

SuH])eiisloii of workers, 218. 
iSylliot, i 82, 367. 

T 

TamUs, .389, 426, 428, 439. 

Tanneries: 

health and wrifaro in, 65, 103, 252. 
minimum wages aud, 214, 
regulatod, 9, i2, 65. 
unregulated, 08,103, 214. 

Tariff Board, 33, 216. 

Tariffs, 45,477. 
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Tea Association, Indian: 
absenteeism, on, 887>8. 
health, and. 407, 417, 482, 
organisation, 386, 403*4, 483. 
recruitment oi labour, and, 369, 381, 
3S6*C, 403-4. 

wages, and, 385-6, 398, 402-3, 404, 4S4. 

lea Distncts Labour Association, 304 , 367, 
373, 403. 

Tea factorio«: 

employment in, 75, 'i., 
headth in, 84-6, 86, 410. 
hours of work, 38, 77, 70. 
regulation and inspection, 85-6, S^-9, 
397-8, 410. 

seasons of work, 76, 77, 340. 

Tea plantations, see Plantations. 

Telugus, 10, 426, 4^8, 430, 432, 430. 
Temperature, in factories, 57-8, 95. 

Tenancy law, 118-9, 384. 

Tennasserin* 353. 

Terai. 350, 367, 398, 399. 

Terai Planters' A^^sooiation, 399. 

Textile industries, C, 30, 37, 43, 61-2, 76, 

320, 124. iSee also Ootton mills, Jute 
mills, SilL factories, Woollen mills. 

Tilo faclojies, 76. 

Tin mines, 201,202, 424. 

Tin Plato Company, 33, 282-3. 

Tinnevelly, 364. 

Titagbar, 273. 

Tobacco taotories, 9, 39, 58, 75. 
Town-planning, 288-9. 

Trade Disputes Act, see AoIl,, Tiade 
Disputes, 

Trade Union Congress, All-indiu, 318, 319, 

321. 

Trade Union Kodeiatum, All-India, \U\K 
Trade Unions: 

co-opcraliou agaiiist hribevy, 25. 
ilibputes, industrial, and, 320, 333, 342. 
franchise, and, 331, 102 I. 
hisioiy, 317-21. 

Industrial Council and, 917. 
loaders, 02, 317-8, 31J), 324-6, 327, 328-30. 
legal pobitioii, 318-9, 326-6, 330-1. 
need of, 322-3. 
railways, on, 165-9, 320, 
recognition of, 166, 318, 323-6. 
registration of, 166, 166, 318, 319, 324, 
326-C, 331. 
strength of, 320-1. 

subscriptions to, 321, 326-7, 32H, 329. 
wage-standardisation, and, 216. 
welfare, and, 236, 251, 321, 327-8. 
workmen’s compensation, and, 296, 
328. 

works committees, and, 167, 322, 3 42 3. 

Trade Unions Act: 

administratioii, 452,454,460,460. 
amendment of, 330-2. 


Trade Unions Act—cow/d. 

passing of, 318-9, 326, 466. 
registration under, 165, 166, 318, 310, 
321, 323, 326-6. 
statistics under, 445. 

Trades Union Congress, British, 297n. 
Tramways. 9, 189 190, 297, 425, 428. 
Transport seivices (oilier than railways), 
173-00, 237, .301, 320, 322. 

I Travaneoic. 362, 351. 
j Tiirbinopoly, 8, 283, 36*1. 

Tropical -dedicine, School of, 4i^7, 482. 

TaOb im mincb), 121-2, 123. 

Tubeiculoai«?, 247. 

Tmuo\er of labour; 

factories, 18, 26, 32, 210-1, 443. 
railways, 163. 

Tuticorin, 275. 


U 

Unemploj ment (and under employments: 
dock worker*, 136-6, 202, 203, 433. 
effect on earnings, 210-1. 
exchanges, and, 35. 
factory workers, 10, 31-6. 
immigrantb to Burma, 430, 431. 
indebtedness and, 226-7. 
insurance against, 19, 34, 35, 36. 
miners, 108. 

plantation worl Ci*b, 38l, 483. 
population and, 249. 
reUef of, 36-6. 
seamen, 177-80, 210. 

Unions, trade, see Trade unions. 

United PlanteiV Aiasooiatiun of ^Southern 
India, 053, iOO, 407. 

United lho\iuccs, workeiM drawn from, 10, 
11,78, 107, 116, 190, 247, 350, 371. fiet 
al’^} Bindustanib. 

United Stales of America, 136, 158. 

UnhClitics 330,448-0. 

Vnrogulatcd fdctf»rios: 

c'hildjen in, 00, 92, 03, 94, 96, 96-8, 
101 - 2 , 211 . 

hcdlTh in, 92, 93, J14, 95, 96, 97, P8, 99, 
103-1. 

hours of w<>rk, 48, 60, 61-3, 90, 92-3, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 9S, 99, 101, 102, 
inspeidion of, 93, 103,104-5. 
minimum wages in, 213-4. 
regulation of, 02, 03-4, 99-104. 
rest-days in, 93,97,102-3. 
balety in, 92, 93. 
women in, 94-5, 98, 99. 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 277. 

Uriyab, 11,426,428,439. 

Usurious Loans Aot» 229-80. 
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V 

VacoioaU'm, 413, 433. 

Vo§otabl<js, 245, 251, 403. 

Venereal diseases, 240. 

VentiUtLin: 

laetorics, in, 70, i>4, !»5, !)0, lo:{. 

lioubiag areas, LuOv of, in, 2t.>, 271, 272, 
273, 27S, 270, 13*. 

Uoiisiiii' sdioiiics, provkion in, 270, 270, 
t08, 409. 

uxino.^, in, 109, U4-5. 

Versailles, Treaty of, 457. 

VctU system, 362. 

Villages: 

coiiditioiiR in, 14-0, 271,279. 
oonnoction of labour with, 11-20, 76, 
200, 211, 333. 
crafts in, 15. 

movement from plantations to, 361. 

Visitors, Health, 261-3, 412, 411. 

Vital statLstios, 249-50, 405, 417, 423, 441. 


W 

Wages and earnings: 

advanoea of, 177, 191, 193, 230, 238-9, 
377, 385, 400-2. 
census of, 214, 445, 451. 
ootton-ginniug and pressing faotorios, in, 
200 . 

cotton-textile mills, in, 42, 43, 197-8, 
216, 237, 415, 479. 
deductions from, 153-4, 216-8, 420. 
docks in, 202-3, 433. 

effioienov, in relation to, 151,172, 208-10, 
479-8(1, 490-1. 

cugiueerim^ and metal faotorios, in, 199. 
Indiaus in lian<aoon, of, 439. 
inland steam na^ igation, in, 183, 191. 
jute milla, in, 60, 199, 216-6, 237, 
mines, coal, in, 118, 119, 121, 122, 123, 
200 - 2 , 

mines, metalliferous, in, J07, 109, 110, 
200 - 2 . 

minimum, 2114, JWO, 388-98, 1024, 
483-5,489. 

movemeuis in, 147-9, 155, 172, 196-7. 
payment of, 121, 150-1, 202, 236-41, 
401-2, 420. 

plantations, in, 212, 383-404, 483-5, 
489. 

provinoial comparison of, 203-4. 
publie works, in, 191, 192. 
railways, on, 145-52,153-5,1G3. 
relations between, 210-1, 446-7. 
seamen, of, 400, 491. 

standardisation, 77, 151, 214-0, 339, 385, 
483-4. 

statistics ot, 172, 195, 197-205, 213, 
394-5,443, 444, 446-6. 
unskilled lal^urers, of, 201, 203. 
welfare, and, 260. 

workman’s oompenaation, and, 203-4, 
302,304-6, 


War, the, 21, 316, 333, 334. 

Waroha, 136. 

Washing places: 

lactories, lack of in, 05, 92, 96, 98. 
housing sohomes, pn)vision of in, 276 
280, 282. 

plantations, uood of in, i09. 

Welter Mipplios: 

faidones, in, 61-5. 

iinlu»tri.>l arois, provision by omployors 
in, 25.5, 272, 273. 275, 27S,‘2SI. ‘ 

mining areas, in, 112, 118, 133, 131, 235 
280. 

need of adwpiato, 25.5. 
plantations, in, 107-8, 422. 

Ilangooii, in, 135-6, 137, 438. 

Water-works, 39. 

Weekly rest-day : 
docks, I8S. 

factories, regulated, 11), 51-5, 77, 79 
111 . 

factories, nnregalateil, 93, 96, 102-3. 
liilcriiiiiional (Jonvention relating to, 54, 
156, 157, 159, 167. 
miiioH, 111, 121, 124. 
railways. 143, 156-9. 
tramways, 190. 

Weekly Payments Bill, 237, 239. 

Welfare : 

children, of, 65-6, J33-4, 260-2, 4U-2, 

413, 414. 

oommlttoes, 171, 335-6. 
factories, in connootion with, 22, 03-7, 71, 
lOl, 258, 269-63. 

mines, in connootion with, 110, 119, 
132-5, 263. 

oilfiolds, in. 111, 261, 282. 
ofllcers, in, 260, 278, 282, 335. 
orders, 61, 85. 

plantations, in. 4 13, 111, 118-23. 
railways, on, 161, 165, 170, 171. 

Hiope of, 259-61. 
seamen, of, 182. 
trade unions and, 327-8. 

Wells, 255, 275, 107, 4.35. 

Wliitewashiug of lactories, 50, 57, 86. 

Women: 

clinics for, 261, 263. 

doctoi-s, 66, 261, 262, 263, 261, 411-2, 

414. 

faoterios, omploynient of, in, 25-0, 77, 
78, 90, 92, 94-6, 98-100. 
faotorios, haul's of, in, 37, 38, 46, 47-8, 
61, 83-4. 

factory inspectors, (Ul, 71-2, 86, 205. 
faoboi'y workers, physique of, 247. 
investigators, 448. 
mines, in, 108, 112, 125, 127-9, 247. 
night-work of, 46,47-8, 
plantations, rooruitment of, in, 350, 368, 
371, 385. 

plantations, welfare of, in, 4114. 
public works, in, 191. 
representation on Boards ol, 133, 396, 
^ 18 , 
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Women—con<c2. 

supervision, in factories, of, 23, 26-6. 
wages in induaky of, 168, 200, 201, 
204. 

wacres in plantations of, 383, 387, 369, 
400-1. 

wdfaio of, 05.(i, 85. 261, 202, 203, 411-4. 
See also Maternity benefits. 

Women’s Medical l8orvico, 205. 

Wolfram, 424. 

Wool cleaning, 94-5. 

Woollen mills, 9, 36, 66. 

Workmen’s Broach of Oonii’aot Act, 107, !6l, 
366-6, 357, 301. 456, 

Workmen’s Compensation: 

administration, 296, 298, 308-10, 452, 
454, 401. 

oonditions governing, 306-7. 
dependants, 303. 304, 300-7, 311-2, 
313-4, 

effect on accident ineidoneo, 60. 
International Conventions relating to, 
265, 307. 

passing of AH. 265, 311, 456, 160, 466. 
procedure, 310-4, 466. 
revision of Act, 265, 267-315. 
scales of, 265, 302-4. 
statistics, 310, 445. 


Workmen’s Compensation—coafrf. 
trade unions and, 206, 328, 
wages of jjoi*S(jn& receiving, 203-4. 
waiting period, 300. 
worJdng of Act, 266-7. 
workmen to wh(Mn applicable, 62, 260- 
302, 161. 

Works (Vunmittcos, 110, 103-5, 322, 335-6, 
312-3. 

Woiks CouiK ik, 322. 

Work, 27J, 283. 

Wyn^iad, 353, 354, 407, 110, 416. 


r 

yenangyaung. 111, 261, 281-2. 
Yeravas, .‘{f) k 

Young peihorL>., in lactuiicj, 53-4. 
Yiinuan, 106. 


Z 


Zamtmhn areas adjoining 
423. 


tt‘u-gardens, 420, 


Zoning of towns, 286. 


MGIPO—S3—104 Labour Com.—25-5-31—4,620, 





